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PREFACE. 


Ik  Alls  volume  are  presented  English  Translations  of  the 
three  Itoman  Historians,  Sallust,  Elorus,  and  Yelleius  Fa- 
terculus. 

"Sallust,"  an  eminent  scholar  once  remarked  to  me, 
"  it  is  more  easy  to  dilute  than  to  transmute  J  ^  It  is  hoped  that 
in  the  following  pages  the  reader  will  find  Sallust's  Latin 
transmuted  into  English  without  any  unnecessary  dilution* 

Some  minor  liherties  have  been  taken  with  his  expressions, 
in  order  to  avoid  stifihess,  and  to  represent  the  author  fairly 
in  an  English  dress ;  but  none  inconsistent  with  a  faithful 
adherence  to  his  sense. 

On  all  difficult  or  disputed  passages  the  commentators 
have  been  carefully  consulted.  Eeferences  have  been  given 
in  the  notes,  wherever  they  appeared  necessary,  as  well 
to  the  older  critics,  of  whom  Cortius  is  the  chief,  as  to  the 
more  recent,  among  whom  the  principal  are  Gerlach,  Kritz, 
and  Dietsch. 

All  the  Fragments  of  Sallust  that  can  be  of  any  inte- 
rest to  the  English  reader,  have  been  trans.' ated ;  and  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  to  render  the  iw^ork  complete, 
versions  ol  the  spurious  Epistles  to  Cs&sar,  which  present  a 
good  imitation  of  SaUust's  style,,  and  of  the  Declamations 
which  pass  under  the  names  of  Sallust  and  Cicero,  have  been 
added. 

The  text  at  first  intended  to  be  followed  was  that  of  Cor- 
tius ;  but  the  readings  given  by  later  critics  appeared  often  so 
much  better,  that  they  were  adopted  in  preference ;  indeed, 
the  present  version  approaches  nearer  to  the  text  of  Kritz 
Ihan  to  that  of  any  other  editor. 


M 


IV  COKTEITTB. 

Floeus,  wliose  work  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is  ren- 
dered with  similar  care  and  fidelity.  The  text  chiefly  fol- 
lowed is  that  of  Duker. 

What  remains  of  Velleius  Pateecxtlus,  with  whom  time 
has  dealt  hardly,  had  been  so  well  translated,  in  many  places, 
by  Baker,  that  much  of  his  phraseology  has  been  adopted 
in  the  present  version.  The  text  followed  is  that  of  Krause, 
whose  corrections  and  comments,  had  they  appeared  earlier, 
might  have  saved  Baker  from  the  commission  of  some  extra» 
ordinary  blunders.  J.  S.  W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICE  OF  SALLUST 


Saixust  was  bom  at  Amitemura,  a  town  in  the  Sabine  territory,  oa 
the  first  of  October*,  in  the  year  six  hundred  and  sixty-six*  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  eighty-seven  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the     >^ 
seventh  consulship  of  Marius. 

The  name  of  his  father  was  Caius  Sallustius';  that  of  his  mother  is 
onknowii.  His  family  was  thought  by  Crinitus,  and  soi^e  others,  to  have 
been  patrician,  but  by  Gerlaoh,  and  most  of  the  later  critics,  is  pro- 
nounced to  have  been  plebeian,  because  he  held  the  office  of  tribune  of 
the  people,  because  he  makes  observations  unfavoura.  -o  to  the  nobility 
in  his  writings,  and  because  his  grandson,  according  to  Tacitus^,  was 
only  of  equestrian  rank. 

The  ingenuity  of  criticism  has  been  exercised  in  determining 
whether  his  name  should  be  written  with  a  double  or  single  /.  Jerome 
Wolfius*,  and  Gerlach,  are  in  favour  of  the  single  letter,  depending 
chiefly  on  inscriptions,  and  on  the  presumption  that  the  name  is 
derived  from  saJus  or  sal.  But  inscriptions  vary;  the  etymology  of  the 
word  is  uncertain;  and  to  derive  it  from  sal  would  authorise  either 
mode  of  spelling.  All  the  Latin  authors,  both  in  prose  and  i)oetry, 
have  the  name  with  the  double  letter,  and  it  seems  better,  as  Vos- 
sius*  remarks,  to  adhere  to  their  practice.  Among  the  Greeks,  Dion 
and  Eusebius  have  the  single  letter ;  in  some  other  writers  it  is  found 
doubled. 

Another  question  raised  respecting  his  name,  is  whether  he  should  be 
caNed  Sa/lustius  Crispus,  or   Crispus  Sallwttius.    The  latter  mode  if     ^ 
adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  Cortius,  Havercamp,  and  some  other  critics; 

j  but  De  Brosses^  argues  conclusively  in  favour  of  the  former  method ; 
as  Sallustius,  from  its  termination,  is  evidently  the  name  of  the 
&mily  or  gens ;  and  Crispus,  which  denotes  quelque  habitude  du  corps, 
only  a  surname  to  distinguish  one  of  its  branches.      Crispus  SiU- 

\  lugthts  is  found,  indeed,  in  manuscripts ;  and,  according  to  Cortius,  in 
the  best ;  but  on  what  reasonable  grounds  can  it  be  justified?    It  waa 

»  Euseb.  Chron.  *  Clinton,  Fast.  Rom. 

s  De  Brosses,  Vie  de  Sail.,  §  2 ;  Glandorp.  Onomast. 
«  Ann.,  iii.,  30.  *  Apud  Voss. 

•  Vit.  Sail  '  Vie  de  SalL,  §  L 
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peril aps  adopted  by  some  copyist  from  the  ode  of  Horace^  addressed  to 
Sallust's  nephew,  and  inconsiderately  continued  by  his  successors. 

He  was  removed  early  in  life  to  Borne,  that  he  might  be  educated 
under  Atteius  Prsetextatus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of  l^at  age,  who 
styled  liimself  Philologus,  and  who  was  afterwards  tutor  to  Asinius 
PoUio^.  Atteius  treated  Sallust  with  very  great  distinction'. 
•  He  may  be  supposed  to  have  soon  grown  conscious  of  his  powers*; 
^  and  appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
study,  with  an  intention  to  distinguish  himself  in  history^. 

His  devotion  to  literature,  however,  was  not  so  great  as  to  detain 
him  from  indulgence  in  pleasure  ;  for  he  became,  if  we  allow  any 
■  credit  to  the  old  declaimer,  infamous,  cBtatis  tirocinia,  for  debauchery 
and  extravagance.  He  took  possession  of  his  father's  house  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  and  sold  it;  an  act  by  which  he  brought  his  father  to 
the  grave;  and  he  was  twice,  for  some  misconduct,  arraigned  before  the 
magistrates,  and  escaped  on  both  occasions  only  through  the  perjury 
of  his  judges®. 

When  we  cite  this  rhetorician,  we  must  not  forget  that  we  cite  an 
anonj'raous  reviler,  yet  we  must  suppose  with  Gerlach,  and  with 
Meisner,  the  Grerman  translator  of  Sallust,  that  we  quote  a  writer  who 
grounded  his  invectives  on  reports  and  opinions  current  at  the  time  in 
which  he  lived. 

Sallust  next  thought  of  aspiring  to  political  distinction';  but  "the 
usual  method  of  atvaining  notice,"  says  De  Brosses*,  "  which  was  to 
secure  friends  and  cK'^nts  by  pleading  the  causes  of  individuals  at  the 
bar,  he  seems  not  to  have  adopted ;"  since,  as  is  known,  no  orations 
spoken  by  him  are  in  e.:3stence,  and,  as  is  thought,  no  mention  is  made 
of  such  orations  in  any  other  author. 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  orations  of  Sallust,  at  whatever  time, 
delivered,  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Seneca  the  rhetorician*. 
"When  Seneca  inquired  of  Cassius  Severus,  why  he,  who  was  so  eminent 
in  pleading  important  causes,  displayed  so  little  talent  in  pronouncing 
fictitious  declamations,  the  orator  replied.  Quod  in  me  miraris,  pene 
omnibus  evenit,  Sfc,  Orationes  Sallustii  in  honorem  historiarum  leguntur, 
"  What  you  think  extraordinary  in  me,  is  common  to  all  men  of  ability. 
The  greatest  geniuses,  to  whom  I  am  conscious  of  my  great  inferiority, 
have  generally  excelled  only  in  one  species  of  composition.  The  felicity 
of  Virgil  in  poetry  deserted  him  in  prose  ;  the  eloquence  of  Cicero's 
orations  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  verses  ;  and  the  speeches  of  Sallust 
are  read  only  as  a  foil  to  his  histories."     The  speeches  which  are  here 

1  Od.,  ii.,  2, 8.  *  Suet  de  111.  Qramm.,  c.  10. 

s  Tbid.  «  PiMido-StU.  Sp.  to  Ot»^  I,  10.  •  Gat,  c  4. 

•  PMrndo-Cio.  krijj^^.        'Oiit.,c&         •  Tie  de  SalL,  c  8. 
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meant,  are  not,  as  has  been  generally  imagined,  those  inserted  in  the 
histories,  bat  others,  which  Sallust  had  spoken.  This  yiew  of  the  pas- 
sage was  first  taken  by  Antonins  Angustinus,  aqd  communicated 
by  him  to  Schottus,  who  mentioned  it  in  his  annotations  on  Se- 
neca^ 

But  by  whatever  means  he  secured  support,  he  had  at  length  suffi- 
cient interest  to  obtain  a  quaestorship^;  the  tenure  of  which  gave  him   y 
admission  into  the  senate.    It  would  appear  that  he  was  about  thirty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  attained  this  honour*. 

It  most  have  been  about  this  period  that  his  adventure  with  Fausta, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla  and  wife  of  Milo,  occurred,  of  which  a  short  account 
is  given  by  Aulus  Grellius^  in  an  extract  from  Varra  The  English 
reader  may  take  it  in  the  version  of  Beloe:  ''  Marcus  Yarro,  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  weight  in  his  writings  and  life,  in  his  publication 
entitled  'Pius,'  or  *  De  Pace,'  records  that  Caius  Sallust,  the  author  of 
that  grave  and  serious  composition,  (^gerke  illius  et  severa  oraiionis,')  in 
which  he  has  exercised  the  severity  of  the  censorial  office,  in  taking 
cognisance  of  crimes,  being  taken  by  Annaeus  Milo  in  adultery,  was 
well  scourged,  and,  after  i>aying  a  sum  of  money,  dismissed."  The 
same  story  is  told,  on  the  authority  of  Asconius  Pedianus  the  bio- 
grapher of  Sallust,  by  Aero  and  Porpbyrio,  the  scholiasts  on  Horace, 
who,  they  think,  had  it  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the  words,  ItkflageUis 
ad  mortem  casu^.  Servius,  also,  in  his  note  on  Quique  ob  adulterium 
eaui,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid^,  tells  a  like  tale,  adding  that 
Sallust  entered  the  house  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  and  was  caught  in 
that  cKsguise  by  Milo. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  when  Sallust  entered 
on  his  tribuneship  of  the  people,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  the  year  of 
the  city  seven  hundred,  he  seized  an  opportunity  which  occurred  of 
being  revenged  on  Milo,  who  had  shortly  before  killed  Clodius.  He  joined 
with  his  colleagues,  Pompeius  Rufus  and  Plancus,  in  inflaming  the 
populace,  and  charging  Milo  with  premeditated  hostility'.  ^  They  inti- 
midated Cicero,  Milo's  advocate,  insinuating  that  he  had  planned  the 
assassination';  and  the  matter  ended  in  Milo's  banishment*.  During 
the  progress  of  the  trial,  however,  it  is  said  that  Sallust  abated  his 
hostility  to  Milo  and  Cicero,  and  even  became  friendly  with  themi*. 
How  this  reconciliation  was  eflected,  does  not  appear;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  Cicero,  when  he  attacked  Plancus,  Sallust's  colleague,  for 
exciting  the  populace  to  turbulence,  left  Sallust  himself  unmolested". 

>  P.  234,  ed.  Par.  1607.  «  Pseudo-Cic,  in  SalL,  c.  5. 

<  A<^am*8  Bom.  Antiquities,  p.  4.  *  xviL,  18. 

»  Sat,  L,  2,  41.  •  Ver.  612. 

'  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Orat.  pro  Milo.,  c  17;  Cic.  MiL,  c.  5. 

*  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  MiL,  c.  18.  *  Dion.  Cap.,  lib.  xL 

>*  Abcol  Ped.,  ii6t  supra.  i'  Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.  MiL,  c  d&  ^ 
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Unmolested,  however,  he  did  not  long  remain ;  for  in  the  year  of  the 
city  seven  hundred  and  four,  in  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius 
Pidcher  and  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  Appius,  actuated  by  two  motives, 
one  of  which  was  to  serve  Pompey,  by  excluding  from  the  senate  such 
as  were  hostile  to  him^,  and  the  other  to  throw  into  the  shade  his  own 
private  irregularities  by  an  ostentatious  discharge  of  his  public  duties^, 
expelled  Sallust  from  the  senate  on  pretence  that  he  was  a  flagrantly 
immoral  character". 

But  Appius,  by  this  proceeding,  instead  of  serving  Pompey,  served 
Caesar;  for  many  who  had  previously  been  favourable  to  Pompey,  or 
had  continued  neutral,  betook  themselves  immediately  to  Caesar's  camp; 
in  the  number  of  whom  was  Sallust\ 

His  attendance  on  Caesar  did  not  go  unrewarded ;  for  when  Caesar 
^  returned  from  Spain,  after  his  victory  over  Afranius  and  Petreius,  he 
restored  Sallust,  with  others  under  similar  circumstances^  to  his  seat 
in  the  senate;  and  as  it  was  not  usual  for  a  senator,  who  had  been 
degraded  from  his  rank,  to  be  reinstated  in  it  without  being  at  the  same 
time  elected  to  an  office,  he  was  again  made  quaestor®,  or,  as  Dion 
thinks,  praetor. 

He  was  then  intrusted  with  some  military  command,  and  sent  into 
lUyria,  w)te^e,  as  Orosius^  states,  he  was  one  of  those  that  were  defeated 
by  the  F'ompeian  leaders  Octavius  and  Libo. 

Afterwards,  when  the  war  in  Egypt  and  Asia  was  flnished,  but  while 
the  remains  of  Pompey*s  army,  headed  by  Scipio  and  Cato,  were  still 
menacing  hostilities  in  Africa,  Sallust,  with  the  title  of  praetor,  was 
dircted  to  conduct  against  them  a  body  of  troops  from  Campania^. 
But  Sallust  was  intrusted  with  more  than  he  was  able  to  perform. 
The  soldiers  mutinied  on  the  coast,  compelled  him  to  flee,  and  hur- 
ried away  to  Rome,  putting  to  death  two  senators  in  their  way.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Caesar  humbled  them  by  addressing  them  as 
Quirites  instead  of  commilitone^, 

Sallust  was  then  reinstated  in  commandi  and  was  sent,  during  the 
African  war,  to  the  island  of  Cercina,  to  bring  off  a  quantity  of  corn 
that  had  been  deposited  there  by  the  enemy;  a  commission  which  he 
successfully  executed'^ 

Whether  he  performed  any  other  service  for  Caesar  in  this  war, 
we  have  no  account;  but  Caesar,  when  it  was  ended,  thought  him  a 
person  of  such  consequence,  that  he  gave  him  the  government  of  Nu- 

>  Dion.  Cap.,  zL,  63.  '  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  viiL,  14. 

>  Dion.,  ih.  *  Pseado-Cic  in  SalL,  c.  6.    Gerlach,  Vit.  SalL,  p.  7. 

*  Suet.  J.  CflBS.,  0. 41.  '  Psendo-Cic.,  c  6,  8. 

^  Lib.  vi.  15.    Gerlach,  Vit.  SalL,  p.  7.  *  Dion.  Cass.,  xllL,  5% 

*  Dion.,  ib.    Appian.  B.C.,  '±  92.    Plat.  ^  Cdss.  Suet  J.  Cses.,  c.  10. 
>•  Hilt.  B.  A,  c.  8,  24. 
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nidia,  with  the  title  of  pro-consul.    "  He  received  the  province  from 

CtBsar,"  says  Dion,  " nominally  to  govern  it,  but  in  reality  to  ravage 

«nd  plunder  it.*'    Whether  such  was  Caesar's  intention  or  not,  it  is 

generally  believed  that  he  enriched  himself  by  the  spoil  of  it  to  the 

greatest  possible  extents 

When  his  term /of  office,  which  seems  to  have  been  only  a  year,  was 

expired,  he  ''appeared  at  Rome,"  says  the  declaimer,  "like  a  man 

ranched  in  a  difkm."    But  the  Numidians  followed  him,  and  accused 

ton  of  extortiov .  ^  charge  from  which  he  was  only  acquitted  through 

Mie  interpositifn  of  Caesar^,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  presented  a 
bribe*.  y 

The  trial  bid  not  been  long  concluded  when  Csesar  was  assassinated, 
and  Sallust^  l^ing  thus  deprived  of  his  patron,  seems  to  have  with-  u^ 
<»rawn  QntiAy  from  public  life.  He  purchased  a  large  tract  of  ground 
on  the  QoKnal  hill,  where  he  erected  a  splendid  mansion,  and  laid  out 
tnoee  m^ificent  gardens  of  which  so  much  has  been  related.  Their 
^'^tent  uj^gt  have  been  vast,  if  De  Brosses,  who  visited  the  spot  in 
1739,  (^fe||iied  any  just  notion  of  it*.  But  some  have  thought  them 
J*~*  ■•aller.  He  had  also  a  country-house  at  Tibur,  which  had 
'^^'Wi^to  Julius  Cffisar*. 

^^  ^*fe  during  this  period  of  retirement,  as  is  supposed,  that  he 
^^"^"^Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  if,  indeed,  he  married 
ftw  at  f^.  for  their  union  rests  on  no  very  strong  testimony*. 
■  •**  "^s  at  this  time,  too,  it  would  appear,  that  he  commenced  the 

Ltionof  history,  with  a  view  to  the  perpetuation  of  his  name;  \/ 
'^entered  on  it,  he  says,  when  his  mind  was  free  from  "  hope,  fear, 
*Stical  partisanship';"  and  to  no  other  time  of  his  life  are  such  ex- 
*^T\ons  applicable.  Dion  seems  to  have  supposed  that  he  appeared 
^  liistorian  before  he  went  to  Numidia,  but  is  in  all  probability 
laken. 

Lllust  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  in  the  year  of  the  city  seven 
Tdred  and  eighteen,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age®,  leaving  his  ^^ 
und-nephew,  Caius  Sallustius  Crispus,  whom  want  of  children  had 
[need  him  to  adopt,  heir  to  all  his  possessions.  His  gardens,  some 
[ars  after  his  death,  became  imperial  property". 
Such  were  the  events,  as  far  as  we  learn,  of  the  life  of  Sallust;  and 
ch  is  the  notion  which  the  voice  of  antiquity  teaches  us  to  form  oi 

»  Dion.,  xliiL,  9.    Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7.  '  Dion.,  xliii.,  9. 

*  Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7.  *  De  Brosses,  (Euv.  de  SalL,  vol  iii.,  p.  863. 

*  Pseudo-Cic,  c.  7. 

*  Hieronym.  adv.  Jovin.,  L,  48.    Gerlach,  vol.  ii.,  p.  8.    De  Brosses,  torn.  in. 
855     Le  Clerc,  Vit.  SalL 
^  Cat.,  c.  4. 

*  Easeb.  Chron.  Clinton,  FastL  *  See  De  Brosses,  lom.  ilL,  p.  868. 
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liis  moral  character.    In  raodern  times,  some  attempts  have  been  madi 
to  prove  that  he  was  less  vicious  than  he  was  anciently  representeJ. 

Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  clear  him  of  the  charges  usually 
brought  against  him,  ai©  Miiller*,  Wieland*,  and  Rods';  who  are  strenu- 
ously opposed  by  Gerlach*  and  Loebel}^.  The  points  on  which  his  cham- 
pions chiefly  endeavour  to  defend  him,  are  the  advei^ture  with  Fausta, 
and  the  spoliation  of  Numidia.  Of  the  three,  M)uller  is  the  most 
enterprising.  With  regard  to  the  affair  of  Fausta,\  he  sets  himself 
boldly  to  impugn  the  authority  of  Varro  or  Gellius,  on\  which  it  chiefly 
rests;  and  his  reasoning  is  as  follows:  That  such  writens  as  Gellius  are 
not  always  to  be  trusted;  that  Gellius  often  quoted  fron(»  memory;  that 
he  cites  older  authors  on  the  testimony  of  later  authors;  that  he 
speaks  of  Varro,  fide  homo  mvlta  et  gravis^  as  if  he  were\  a  contempo- 
rary that  needed  commendation,  not  the  well-known  yarro  whose 
character  was  established;  that  the  Varro  of  Gellius  miyr  therefore 
be  a  la-ter  Varro,  whose  book,  "  Pius,"  or  **  De  Pace,"  ma^JjMw  been 
about  Antoninus  Pius,  under  whom  Gellius  lived,  and  who  pay  have 
been  utterly  mistaken  in  what  he  said  of  Sallust;  and  tmat,  conse- 
quently, the  passage  in  Gellius  is  to  be  suspected.  Respecting  the 
plunder  of  Numidia,  his  arguments  are,  that  the  province  ^as  given 
to  Sallust  to  spoil,  not  for  himself,  but  for  Caesar;  that  of  thA  money 
obtained  firom  it,  the  chief  part  was  given  to  Caesar;  and  thai;,  oons^ 
quently,  Caesar,  not  Sallust,  is  to  bear  the  blame  for  what  wasldane. 

But  such  conjectures  produce  no  more  impression  on  the  miiDd  of  a 
reader  than  Walpole's  "  Historic  Doubts"  concerning  Richard  thA  Third. 
They  suggest  something  that  may  have  been,  but  bring  no  pnoof  ol 
what  actually  was;  they  may  be  allowed  to  be  ingenious,  bd^t  the 
general  voice  of  history  is  still  believed.  To  all  Miiller's  suggei 
Gerlach  exclaims,  Credat  Jvdaua  !  Were  there,  in  the  pages  of 
quity,  a  single  record  or  remark  favourable  to  the  moral  characte|r  of 
Sallust,  there  would  then  be  a  point  d'appui  firom  which  to  comtnelnce 
an  attack  on  what  is  said  against  him;  but  the  case,  alas!  is  exactly 
the  reverse;  wherever  Sallust  is  characterised  as  a  man,  he  is  chari 
terised  unfavourably. 

His  writings  consisted  of  his  narratives  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catilii 
and  the  War  with  Jugurtha,  and  of  a  History  of  Rome  in  five  booki 
extending  from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  the  beginning  of  the  Mithridat; 
war.    The  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  have  reached  us  entire;  but 
the  History  there  now  remain  only  four  speeches,  two  letters,  an 
a  number  of  smaller  fragments  preserved  among  the  grammariam 

»  C.  Sallustius  Crispus,  Leipzig,  1R17.  '  Ad.  Hor.  Sat.,  i.,  2,  48. 

«  Einige  Bemerk.  ub.  den  Moral  Char,  des  Sallust.    Prog.  Giessen.y  1788,  4t<i 
See  Frotscher's  note  on  Le  Clerc's  Life  of  Sail.,  init. 

Vit.  Sail.,  p.  9,  teq,  »  Zar  Benrtbeilong  des  Sill.,  Breslau,  1818. 
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That  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  Caesar,  the  I'eader  will 
find  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  remarks  prefixed  to  the  translation  of 
them  in  the  present  volume. 

Sallust  is  supposed  to  have  formed  his  style  on  that  of  Thucydidesi; 
but  he  has  far  excelled  his  model,  if  not  in  energy,  certainly  in  con- 
ciseness and  perspicuity  of  expression.  **  The  speeches  of  Thu- 
cjdides,"  says  Cicero^  '^contain  so  many  dark  and  intricate  passages, 
that  they  are  scarcely  understood.*'  No  such  complaint  can  be  made 
of  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Sallust.  "  From  any  sentence  in  Thu- 
tydides,"  says  Seneca  the  rhetorician',  "  however  remarkable  for  its 
conciseness,  if  a  word  or  two  be  taken  away,  the  sense  will  remain,  il 
not  equally  ornate,  yet  equally  entire;  but  from  the  periods  of  Sallust 
nothing  can  be  deducted  without  detriment  to  the  meaning."  Apua 
eruditas  aur&t,  says  Quintilian*,  nihil  potest  esse  perfectiua. 

The  defects  of  his  style  are,  that  he  wants  the  Jlitmen  orationis  so 
much  admired  in  Livy  and  Herodotus^;  that  his  transitions  are  often 
abrupt;  and  that  he  too  much  afiects  antique  phraseology*.  But  no 
writer  can  combine  qualities  that  are  incompatible.  He  is  justly 
preferred  by  Quintilian'  to  Livy,  and  well  merits  the  praise  given  him 
by  Tacitos"  and  Martial'^,  of  being  rerum  Romanarumjhrentissimtts  auctor 
and  Bomand  primus  in  historid. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sallust,  that  of  Cortius,  which  appeared 
at  Leipsic  in  1724,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  lung  indisputably 
held  the  first  rank.  But  Cortius,  as  an  editor,  was  somewhat  too 
fond  of  expelling  from  his  text  all  words  that  he  could  possibly  pro- 
nounce superfluous;  and  succeeding  editors,  as  Gerlach,  (Basil.  18*23,) 
Kritz,  (Leipsic,  1834,)  and  Dietsch,  (Leipsic,  1846,)  have  judiciously 
restored  many  words  that  he  had  discarded,  and  produced  texts  more 
acceptable  in  many  respects  to  the  generality  of  students. 

Sallust  has  been  many  times  translated  into  English.  The  versions 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  those  of  Gordon,  (1744,)  Rose,  (1751,) 
Murphy,  (1807,)  and  Peacock,  (1845).  Gordon  has  vigour,  but  wants 
polish;  Rose  is  close  and  faithful,  but  often  dry  and  hard;  Murphy 
is  sprightly,  but  verbose  and  licentious,  qualities  in  which  his  admirer 
Sir  Henry  Steuart,  (1806,)  went  audaciously  beyond  him  ;  Mr.  Pea- 
cock's translation  is  equally  faithful  with  that  of  Rose,  and  far  exceeds 
it  in  general  ease  and  agreeableness  of  style. 

»  VelL  Pat.,  ii.,  36.  «  Orat.,  c.  9.  »  Controvers.,  iv.,  24. 

*  Inst.  Or.,  X.,  1.    *  Monboddo,  Ori^n  and  Prog,  of  Language,  vol.  il  p.  200 

*  Quint.  Inst.  Or.,  viii.,  8.  '  Inst.  Or.,  ii.,  5. 

*  Ann.,  iii.,  3U  •  xiv.,  191. 
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CoNCEBNiNG  Florus  Scarcely  anything  is  known.  That  he  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Trjgan  is  apparent  from  the  end  of  his  Pre.  V.e,  where  he 
Bays  that  the  Roman  empire  svb  Trojano  principe  movet  hcertos,  "  raises 
its  arras  under  the  emperor  Trajan."  He  there  reckons,  according  to 
the  coramon  reading,  CC  years  from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  his  own 
times,  but  as  the  period  between  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  end  of 
that  of  Trajan  included  only  CXLIII  years,  Vossius*  is  of  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  read  CL. 

The  same  critic,  following  Salmasius,  supposes  that  he  survived 
Trajan,  and  that  he  is  the  Florus  to  whom  Spartianus  alludes  in  his 
life  of  Hadrian,  Trajan's  successor.  But  the  identity  of  the  two  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Indeed,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  author  of 
the  Epitome  has  any  right  to  the  name  of  Florus,  for  in  some  manuscripts 
he  is  called  only  Lucius  Annseus,  and  Lactantius  was  accordingly  dis- 
po8e<l  to  attribute  the  work  to  Lucius  Annseus  Seneca,  the  philosopher. 
But  Salmasius^,  in  a  manuscript  of  great  accuracy,  which  he  considered 
to  be  more  than  eight  hundred  years  old,  found  the  name  written  Lucius 
AntiiBus  FloruSf  and  Florus  he  will  probably  continue  to  be  called. 

From  his  name  Annseus,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  Seneca  and  Lucan^.  In 
commencing  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  purposed  to  write  as  a  foreigner; 
for  through  the  whole  of  the  first  book  he  makes  no  use  of  the  pro- 
nouns nos  and  nost&\  which  appear  for  the  first  time  in  the  second 
chapter  of  the  second  book. 

As  a  historian,  he  is  of  little  authority.    His  work,  it  has  been  ob- 

De  Historicis  Latinis.        '  Preh  to  Floroa.        '  Bunn.  ad  Qaintil.|  z.,  8. 
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ierred,  is  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  Romans,  than  an  accurate  histciy 
of  their  actions.  *•  He  commits,"  says  Kupertus*,  **  many  a  meta' 
chronisni,  and  many  a  prochronism."  His  geography  is  not  much 
better  than  his  chronology.  He  seems  to  have  been  far  more  studious 
about  his  style  than  his  matter. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  far  too  much  studied.  It  is  all  iloridity  and 
affectation,  and  can  please  no  reader  of  good  taste.  Tiiere  is  in  it,  as 
has  been  remarked^  a  poetical  tumour,  of  vrhich  a  judicious  historian 
would  be  ashamed.  His  pages  are  full  of  laboured  conceits,  such  as  all 
students^  ambitious  of  a  good  style,  must  avoid.  He  is  childishly  fond 
of  parenthetical  exclamations,  as,  O  ne/as .'  O  pudor  /  Hurribite  dicta  ! 
which  can  be  regarded  only  with  derision.  His  love  of  brevity  has  ren- 
dered his  meaning  sometimes  obscure.  Were  a  person  to  come  to  the 
perusal  of  Florus,  without  having  previously  learned  anything  of  Roman 
history,  he  would  be  sadly  puzzled  to  ascertain  his  meaning  in  many 
places. 

Of  his  conceits  the  following  are  specimens.  When  he  relates  the 
prodigy  of  the  statue  of  Apollo  perspiring  at  Cumae,  he  says  that  the 
exsudation  proceeded  from  the  concern  of  the  god  for  his  dear  Asia*. 
When  he  speaks  of  the  head  of  Cicero  being  set  on  the  Rostra,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  people  went  to  see  him  in  no  smaller  numbers  than  they 
had  previously  gone  to  hear  him*.  When  he  describes  the  large  ships 
of  Antony,  he  remarks  that  they  moved  not  without  groaning  on  the 
part  of  the  sea,  and  fatigue  on  that  of  the  winds^.  When  he  states  that 
Caesar  returned  from  Britain  over  a  calm  sea,  he  adds  that  the  ocean 
seemed  to  acknowledge  itself  unequal  to  cope  with  him^.  When  he  tells 
of  Fabins  Maximus  attacking  the  enemy  from  a  higher  ground,  he 
says  that  the  aspect  of  the  battle  was  as  if  weapons  had  been  hurled  on 
giants  from  the  sky'.  When  he  mentions  that  the  Gauls  were  con- 
stant enemies  of  Rome,  he  speaks  of  them  as  a  whetstone  on  which  the 
Romans  might  sharpen  their  swords^.  Abundance  of  other  examples 
might  be  given,  but  something  of  the  exquisiteness  of  the  conceits  is 
lost  in  a  translation. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  his  writings, 
except  that  he  ^as  not  free  from  superstition^ 

WTiether  he  was  the  author  of  the  arguments  to  the  books  of  Livy, 
which  are  printed  with  his  History  in  some  editions,  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  discover. 

Translations  of  Florus  are  not  numerous.    In  English  I  have  seen 

'  Ad  Flori  Prooem.,  init.        '  Rupert,  ad  Flor.,  i.,  13,  17,        *  Lib.  ii.,  c.  8. 
*  Lib.  iv.,  c.  7.  *  Lib.  iv.,  ell.  •  Lib.  iii.,  c.  10. 

lib.  i,  c.  17.  Lb.  ii,  c  8.         "  Lib.  iv.,  c.  2.,^.  atque  aWn. 
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three;  an  anouymous  one,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1636,  which  was  full  of 
mistakes,  but  was  afterwards  revised  by  Meric  Casaubon,  and  re- 
printed in  1658;  another  by  John  Davies,  published  in  1672,  which  is 
neither  very  faithfUl  to  the  sed89,  hor  elegant  in  language,  even  for  the 
time  at  which  it  was  written;  and  a  third  by  John  Clarke,  the  trans- 
lator of  Suetonius  and  other  Latin  authors,  which  is  sufficiently  true  tc 
the  sense,  but  utterly  contcmptiblie  in  styles 
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Of  Velleius  Paterculus,  as  of  Floras,  we  obtain  no  information  but 
fipom  his  own  pages.  He  is  not  even  named,  as  far  as  we  know,  by  any 
aodent  writer,  unless  he  be  the  Marcus  Velleius,  from  whom  Friscian 
quotes  a  few  words  in  his  sixth  book;  for  what  his  prsenomen  was  is  not 
at  all  certain;  since  Bhenanus,  who  published  the  editio  princeps  from 
the  only  manuscript  which  was  then  extant,  and  which  has  since  been 
lost,  calls  him  Caiua  in  his  title,  and  Publitu  in  his  index. 

The  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  conjectured  by  Dodwell 
to  have  been  bom  in  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty -fifth  year  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  or  the  nineteenth  before  Christ;  the  same  year  in 
which  Virgil  died. 

He  was  of  an  equestrian  family  in  Campania,  one  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  which  was  Decius  Magius^,  who  adhered  to  the  liomans 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  His  grandfather  served  in  the  army,  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  afterwards  under  Claudius  Nero,  as  prcrfectus 
fabrunit  captain  of  the  artificers  or  engineers^  His  father,  whom  he 
does  not  name,  was  praefect  of  cavalry;  an  office  in  which  his  son  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  served  for  nine  years  under  Tiberius  Caesar  in  Ger- 
many'. He  had  previously  been  a  military  tribune^  and  was  after- 
wards quaestor^  and  praetor*. 

He  wrote  his  book,  in  or  after  the  year  a.u.o.  783,  when  Marcus 
Yinidus,  to  whom  he  dedicates  it,  was  consuL  He  composed  it  in  great 
haste,  being  hurried  on,  he  says,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  wheel  or  torrent' ; 
bat  the  cause  of  such  haste  does  not  appear.  It  is  called  by  his  editors 
t  Roman  History^  but  the  fragment  of  the  first  book  shows  that  it  also 
contained  a  large  portion  of  the  History  of  Greece.  The  manuscript  of 
his  work,  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  was  fbund  by  Bhenanus  in 
the  convent  of  Murbach  in  Alsace;  a  collation  of  it,  appended  to  the 

V«1I.  PaU,  ii.,  16.        «  ii.,  76.         »  ii.,  104.         *  ii ,  101.        »  ii.,  111. 

•  ii.  124.  '  L,16. 
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edition  of  1546,  was  made  by  Burer  before  it  was  returned  to  the  con* 
rent*. 

He  intended  to  write  a  larger  Siistory*,  but  whether  he  executed  his 
intention  is  unknown. 

His  philosophical  tenets  seem  to  have  been,  or  to  have  resembled, 
those  of  Epicurus'. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain;  but  Lipsius  conjectures  that  he 
may  have  been  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Sejanus,  to  whom  he  seems  to 
have  attached  himself,  and  whom,  as  well  as  Tiberius,  he  is  censured 
for  having  grossly  flattered.  His  flattery,  however,  seems  to  have  con 
sisted  rather  in  concealing  their  faults,  than  in  attributing  to  them 
imaginary  virtues. 

His  style  is  animated  and  energetic,  but  rough  and  unpolished;  his 
Bentenees  are  too  long,  and  often  clogged  with  parentheses. 

He  has  twice  before  been  translated  into  English;  by  Newcomb, 
1 721,  a  rude  and  unfaithful  version;  and  by  Baker,  1814,  a  performance 
resembling  in  style  the  Livy  of  the  same  writer. 

I  Krause,  p.  48,  49.  >  il,  48,  96,  99,  aique  alibi,  li,,  66. 133. 
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But  after  Lucius  Sylla,  having  recovered  the  government^ 
by  force  of  arms,  proceeded,  after  a  fair  commencement,  to  a 
pernicious  termination,  all  became  robbers  and  plunderers^ ; 
some  set  their  affections  on  houses,  others  on  lands  ;  his  vic- 
torious troops  knew  neither  restraint  nor  moderation,  but  in- 
flicted on  the  citizens  disgraceful  and  inhuman  outrages. 
Their  rapacity  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  Sylla, 
m  order  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  forces  which  he  had 
commanded  in  Asia^,  had  treated  them,  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  our  ancestors,  with  extraordinary  indulgence,  and  ex- 
emption from  discipline ;  and  pleasant  and  luxurious  quarters 
had  easily,  during  seasons  of  idleness,  enervated  the  minds  of 
the  soldiery.  Then  the  armies  of  the  Eoman  people  first 
became  habituated  to  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and 
began,  to  admire  statues,  pictures,  and  sculptured  vases ;  to 
seize  such  objects  alike  in  public  edifices  and  private  dwell- 
ings* ;  to  spoil  temples ;  and  to  cast  off  respect  for  everything, 
sacred  and  profane.  Such  troops,  accordingly,  when  once 
they  obtained  the  mastery,  left  nothing  to  the  vanquished. 
Success  unsettles  the  principles  even  of  the  wise,  and  scarcely 
would  those  of  debauched  habits  use  victory  with  moderation. 
XII.  When  wealth  was  once  considered  an  honour,  and 
glory,  authority,  and  power  attended  on  it,  virtue  lost  her  in- 
fluence, poverty  was  thought  a  disgrace,  and  a  life  of  inno- 

opinlon  of  Aalas  Gell'ms  (iii.,  1),  that  those  who  are  intent  on  getting  riches  de- 
vote themselves  to  sedentary  pursuits,  as  those  of  usurers  and  money-changers, 
neglecting  all  such  exercises  and  employments  as  strengthen  the  body.  There  is, 
however,  another  explanation  by  Valerius  Probus,  given  in  the  same  chapter  of 
Aulus  Gellius,  which  perhaps  is  the  true  one ;  namely,  that  Sallust,  by  body  and 
mind,  intended  merely  to  signify  the  whole  man, 

*  Having  recovered  the  government]  Recepta  republicd.  Having  wrested  it 
irom  the  hands  of  Marius  and  his  party. 

2  All  became  robbers  and  plunderers]  Rapere  omnes,  trahere.  He  means  that 
there  was  a  general  indulgence  in  plunder  among  Sylla's  party,  and  among  all  who, 
b  whatever  character,  could  profit  by  supporting  it.  Thus  he  says  immediately 
ifterwards,  "  neque  modum  neqne  modestiam  victores  habere." 

*  Wliich  he  had  commanded  in  Asia]  Quern  in  Asia  ductaverat.  I  have  here 
deserted  Cortius,  who  ^ves  in  Anam,  "  into  Asia,"  but  this,  as  Bemouf  justly 
observes,  is  incompatible  with  the  frequentative  verb  ductaverat. 

*  In  public  edifices  and  private  dwellings]  Privatim  acpublicd.  I  have  trans- 
jited  this  according  to  the  notion  of  Bemouf,  Others,  as  Dietsch  and  Pappaur, 
IQDsider  prwatim  as  signifying  each  on  his  oum  account,  and  I'vblice,  in  the  noma 
ifAtBqMic. 
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oence  was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-nature^.  Erom  the  influence 
of  riches,  accordingly,  luxury,  avarice,  and  pride  prevailed 
among  the  youth ;  they  grew  at  once  rapacious  and  prodigal ; 
they  undervalued  what  was  their  own,  and  coveted  what  was 
another's ;  they  set  at  nought  modesty  and  continence ;  they 
lost  all  distinction  between  sacred  and  profane,  and  threw 
off  all  consideration  and  self-restraint. 

It  furnishes  much  matter  for  reflection^,  after  viewing  our 
modern  mansions  and  villas  extended  to  the  size  of  cities,  to 
contemplate  the  temples  which  our  ancestors,  a  most  devout 
race  of  men,  erected  to  the  Gods.  But  our  forefathers 
adorned  the  fanes  of  the  deities  with  devotion,  and  their 
homes  with  their  own  glory,  and  took  nothing  from  those 
whom  they  conquered  but  the  power  of  doing  harm ;  their 
descendants,  on  the  contrary,  the  basest  of  mankind^,  have 
even  wrested  from  their  allies,  with  the  most  flagrant  injus- 
tice, whatever  their  brave  and  victorious  ancestors  had  left  to 
their  vanquished  enemies ;  as  if  the  only  use  of  power  were 
to  inflict  injury. 

XIII.  For  why  should  I  mention  those  displays  of  extra- 
vagance, which  can  be  believed  by  none  but  those  who  have 
seen  them ;  as  that  mountains  have  been  levelled,  and  seas 
covered  with  edifices*,  by  many  private  citizens ;  men  whom  I 
consider  to  have  made  a  sport  of  their  wealth^,  since  they  were 

>  XII.  A  life  of  innocence  was  regarded  as  a  life  of  ill-natnre]  Innocentia  pro 
maUvoUntid  dud  capit,  **  Whoever  continaed  honest  and  upright,  was  considered 
by  the  nnprincipled  aroond  him  as  their  enemy ;  for  a  good  man  among  the  bad 
can  never  be  regarded  as  of  their  party.**    Bemouf, 

*  It  fnmishes  much  matter  for  reflection]   Opera  pretium  est 

'  Basest  of  mankind]  Ignavistumi  mortaks.  It  is  opposed  to  fortittumi  vw% 
which  follows,  **  Qui  nee  fortiter  nee  bene  quidquam  fecere."     Cortius. 

*  XIII.  Seas  covered  with  edifices]  Maria  corutructa  esse. 

Contracta  places  ssquora  sentiunt, 

JacHs  m  altum  molUmSf  ^.  Hor.  Od.,  iii.,  1. 

The  haughty  lord,  who  lays 

His  deep  foundations  in  the  seas, 

And  scorns  earth's  narrow  bound ; 
The  fish  affrighted  feel  their  waves 
Contracted  by  his  numerous  slaves, 

Even  in  the  vast  profound.  Francis. 

*To  btse  made  a  sport  of  their  wealth]  QuSnu  tnihi  videntur  ludibrio  JUfstt 
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Impatient  to  squander  disreputably  whai  they  might  have 
enjoyed  with  honour. 

But  the  love  of  irregular  gratification,  open  debauc.'hery, 
And  all  kinds  of  luxury^,  had  spread  abroad  with  no  less  force. 
Men  forgot  their  sex ;  women  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of 
modesty.  To  gratify  appetite,  they  sought  for  every  kind  of 
production  by  land  and  by  sea ;  they  slept  before  there  was 
any  inclination  for  sleep ;  they  no  longer  waited  to  feel  hunger, 
thirst,  cold^,  or  fatigue,  but  anticipated  them  all  by  luxurious 
indulgence.  Such  propensities  drove  the  youth,  when  their 
patrimonies  were  exhausted,  to  criminal  practices ;  for  their 
minds,  impregnated  with  evil  habits,  could  not  easily  abstain 
from  gratifying  their  passions,  and  were  thus  the  more  inor- 
dinately devoted  in  every  way  to  rapacity  and  extravagance. 

XI V.  In  so  populous  and  so  corrupt  a  city,  Catiline,  as  it 
was  very  easy  to  do,  kept  about  him,  like  a  body-guard,  crowds 
of  the  unprincipled  and  desperate.  Eor  all  those  shameless, 
libertine,  and  profligate  characters,  who  had  dissipated  their 
patrimonies  by  gaming^,  luxury,  and  sensuality;  aU  who 
had  contracted  heavy  debts,  to  purchase  immunity  for  their 
crimes  or  offences ;  all  assassins^  or  sacrilegious  persons  from 
eveiy  quarter,  convicted  or  dreading  conviction  for  their  evil 
deeifc ;  all,  besides,  whom  their  tongue  or  their  hand  main- 
tained by  perjury  or  civil  bloodshed ;  all,  in  fine,  whom 
wickedness,  poverty,  or  a  guilty  conscience  disquieted,  were 

<&n(M8.    **  Thej  spent  their  riches  on  objects  which,  in  the  judgment  of  men  of 
tense,  are  ridiculoas  and  contemptible.**  Cortius. 

^  Lnxnry]  CuUAs.  ^'•Ddidarum  in  victUj  luxuries  of  the  table;  for  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  suppose  that  apparel  is  meant."   Cortius. 

*  Cold]  Frifftu,  It  is  mentioned  by  Cortius  that  this  word  is  wanting  m  one 
MS.;  and  the  English  reader  may  possibly  wish  that  it  were  away  altogether 
Cortius  refers  it  to  cool  places  built  of  stone,  sometimes  underground,  to  which 
the  luxurious  retired  in  the  hot  weather ;  and  he  cites  Pliny,  Ep.  v.,  6,  who 
speaks  of  a  crypt(^9orticu8,  a  gallery  from  which  the  sun  was  excluded,  almost  as 
if  it  were  underground,  and  which  even  in  summer  was  cold  nearly  to  freezing. 
He  also  refers  to  Ambros.^  Epist.  xii.,  and  Casaubon.  ad  Spartian.  Adrian.,  c.  x., 
^87. 

'  XlV.  Gaming]  Manu.  Gerlach,  Dietsch,  Kritzius,  and  all  the  recent  editors, 
agree  to  interpret  manu  by  ffaming, 

« Assassins]  ParricidcB,  **  Not  only  he  who  had  killed  his  father  was  caUed  a 
ponidde,  but  be  who  had  killed  any  man ;  as  is  evident  from  a  law  of  Numa 
Pompifius:  If  any  one  unlawfully  and  knowingly  bring  a  free  man  to  death,  let 
^IteaparridiUV  /Wfuf  rob  voce  Pamct. 
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the  associates  and  intimate  friends  ol  (Jatiline.  And  if  any 
one,  as  yet  of  unblemished  character,  fell  into  his  society,  h^ 
was  presently  rendered,  by  daily  intercourse  and  temptation, 
similar  and  equal  to  the  rest.  But  it  was  the  young  whose 
acquaintance  he  chiefly  courted ;  as  their  minds,  ductile  and 
unsettled  from  their  age,  were  easily  ensnared  by  his  strata- 
gems. For  as  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  his  years, 
appeared  excited,  he  furnished  mistresses  to  some,  bought 
horses  and  dogs  for  others,  and  spared,  in  a  word,  neither  his 
purse  nor  his  character,  if  he  could  but  make  them  his 
devoted  and  trustworthy  supporters.  There  were  some,  I 
know,  who  thought  that  the  youth,  who  frequented  the  house 
of  Catiline,  were  guilty  of  crimes  against  nature ;  but  this 
report  arose  rather  from  other  causes  than  from  any  evidence 
of  the  fact^. 

Xy.  Catiline,  in  his  youth,  had  been  guilty  of  many 
criminal  connexions,  with  a  virgin  of  noble  birth^,  with  a 
priestess  of  Vesta^,  and  of  many  other  oifences  of  this  nature, 
in  defiance  alike  of  law  and  religion.  At  last,  when  he  was 
smitten  with  a  passion  .for  Aurelia  Orestilla*,  in  whom  no  good 
man,  at  any  time  of  her  life,  commended  anything  but  her 
beauty,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  because  she  hesitated 

>  Than  from  any  evidence  of  the  fact]  Quam  quod  cuiqttam  id  compertumforeU 
2  XV.  With  a  virgin  of  noble  birth]  Cum  mrgine  nobiU.  Who  this  was  is  not 
known.  The  name  may  have  been  suppressed  from  respect  to  her  family.  If 
what  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  Cicero  be  true,  Catiline  had  an  illicit  connexion 
with  some  female,  and  aflberwards  married  the  daughter  who  was  the  fruit  of  the 
connexion:  Ex  eodem  stupro  et  uxorem  et  JUiam  invenisti ;  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand. 
(Oration  xvi.,  Emesti's  edit.)  On  which  words  Asionins  Pedianus  makes  this 
comment:  ^'Dicitur  Catilmam  adulterium  commisisse  cum  e4  qusd  ei  postea 
socnis  fuit,  et  ex  eo  stupro  duxisse  uxorem,  ctim  filia  ejus  esset  Hsec  Lucceius 
quoque  Oatilinse  objecit  in  orationibus,  quas  in  earn  scripsit.  Nomina  harum 
mulierum  nondum  inveni."  Plutarch,  too  (Life  of  Cicero,  c.  10),  says  that  Ca 
tiline  was  accused  of  having  corrupted  his  own  daughter. 

*  With  a  priestess  of  Vesta]  Cum  mcerdote  VestcB.  This  priestess  of  Vesta  was 
labia  Terentia,  sister  to  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  whom  Sallust,  after  she  was  di- 
vorced by  Cicero,  married.  Clodius  accused  her,  but  she  was  acquitted,  either 
because  she  was  thought  innocent,  or  because  the  interest  of  Catnlus  and  others, » 
who  exerted  themselves  in  her  favour,  procured  her  acquittal.  See  Orosius,  vi., 
3;  the  Oration  of  Cicero,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note;  and  Asconius's  commen- 
tary on  it. 

*  A<::7elia  Orestilla]  See  c.  35.    She  was  the  sister  or  daiiighter,  as  De  £ro68ei  ^ 
tiuLkd  :f  Cneius  Aurelius  Orestis,  who  had  been  pneton  a  u*c.  677« 
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to  marry  him,  from  the  dread  of  having  a  grown-up  step-son^, 
he  cleared  the  house  for  their  nuptials  by  putting  his  sou  to 
death.  And  this  crime  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  hurrying  forward  the  conspiracy.  For  his  guilty 
mind,  at  peace  with  neither  Gods  nor  men,  found  no  comfort 
dither  wakiog  or  sleeping ;  so  effectually  did  conscience  deso- 
late his  tortured  spirit^.  His  complexion,  in  consequence, 
was  pale,  his  eyes  haggard,  his  walk  sometimes  quick  and 
Sometimes  slow,  and  distraction  was  plainly  apparent  in  every 
feature  and  look. 

XVI.  The  young  men,  whom,  as  T  said  before,  he  had  enticed 
to  join  him,  he  initiated,  by  various  methods,  in  evil  practices. 
From  among  them  he  farnished  false  witnesses^,  and  forgers 
of  signatures ;  and  he  taught  them  aU  to  regard,  with  equal 
unconcern,  honoui',  property,  and  danger.  At  length,  when 
he  had  stripped  them  of  all  character  and  shame,  he  led  them 
to  other  and  greater  enormities.  K  a  motive  for  crime  did  not 
readily  occur,  he  incited  them,  nevertheless,  to  circumvent 
and  murder  inoffensive  persons*,  just  as  if  they  had  iujured 
him ;  for,  lest  their  hand  or  heart  should  grow  torpid  for  want 
of  employment,  he  chose  to  be  gratuitously  wicked  and  cruel. 

Depending  on  such  accomplices  and  adherents,  and  knowing 
that  tne  load  of  debt  was  everywhere  great,  and  that  the  vete- 
rans of  Sylla*,  having  spent  their  money  too  liberally,  and  re- 
membering their  spoils  and  former  victory,  were  longing  for 
a  civil  war,  Catiliue  formed  the  design  of  overthrowing  the 

^  A  grown -np  step-son]  Prwigrwm  adultd  cetaie.  A  son  of  Catiline's  by  a 
former  marriage. 

*  Desolate  his  tortured  spirit]  Mentem  excitam  vastabat.  **  Conscience  deso- 
lates the  mind,  when  it  deprives  it  of  its  proper  power  and  tranquillity,  and  intro- 
duces into  it  perpetual  disquietude."  Cortius.    Many  editions  have  vexabat. 

*  XVI.  He  fiirnished  false  witnesses,  ^c.l  Testis  signcUoresquefaUos  commo- 
dare,  '*  If  any  one  wanted  any  such  character,  Catiline  was  ready  to  supply  him 
from  among  his  troop.**  Berrumf, 

*  Inoffensive  persons,  ^c]  Insontes^  sicuH  sontes.  Most  translators  have 
mdered  these  words  "  innocent"  and  "  guilty,"  terms  which  suggest  nothing  satis- 
ftjctory  to  the  English  reader.  The  insontes  are  those  who  had  given  Catiline  ut 
emse  of  ofience ;  the  sontes  those  who  had  in  some  way  incurred  his  displeasure, 
<r  become  objects  of  his  rapacity. 

•Veterans  of  SyBa,  ^.]  Elsewhere  called  the  colonist  of  Sylla ;  men  to  wnom 
Syfla  bad  ^ven  large  tracts  of  land  as  rewards  for  their  services,  biit  who,  having 
lived  extravagantly,  had  fallen  into  such  debt  and  distress,  that,  as  Cisero  Mtid^ 
sothing  could  relieve  them  but  the  resurrection  of  Sylla  from  the  dead.  Gi& 
Ont  in  Cat. 
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government.  There  was  no  army  in  Italy;  Pompey  "was 
fighting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world^ ;  he  himself  had  great 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  consulship ;  the  senate  was  wholly  oi! 
•  its  guard^ ;  everything  was  quiet  and  tranquil.;  and  all  these 
circumstances  were  exceedingly  favourable  for  Catiline. 

XVII.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the 
consulship  of  Lucius  CsBsar*  and  Caius  Figulus,  he  at  first 
addressed  each  of  his  accomplices  separately,  encouraged 
some,  and  sounded  others,  and  informed  them  of  his  own 
resources,  of  the  unprepared  condition  of  the  state,  and  of 
the  great  prizes  to  be  expected  from  the  conspiracy.  When 
he  had  ascertained,  to  his  satisfaction,  all  that  he  required,  he 
summoned  all  whose  necessities  were  the  most  urgent,  and 
whose  spirits  were  the  most  daring,  to  a  general  conference. 
At  that  meeting  there  were  present,  of  senatorial  rank, 
Publius  Lentulus  Sura*,  Publius  Autronius^,  Lucius  Cassius 
Longinus®,  Caius  Cethegus^,  Publius  and  Servius  Sylla^,  the 

^  Pompey  was  fighting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world]  In  extremis  terria, 
Pompey  was  then  condncting  the  war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  in  Pon- 
tns  and  Armenia. 

2  The  senate  was  wholly  off  its  guard]  Senatus  nihii  sane  mterUus.  The  senate 
was  regardless^  and  nnsnspicious  of  any  danger. 

>  XVII.  Lucius  Csesar]  He  was  a  relation  of  Julius  Gsesar;  and  his  sister  was 
the  wife  of  M.  Antonius,  the  orator,  and  mother  of  Mark  Antony,  the  triumvir. 

^  Publius  Lentulus  Sura]  He  was  of  the  same  family  with  Sylla,  that  of  the 
Cornelii.  He  had  filled  the  ofiSce  of  consul,  but  his  conduct  had  been  afterwards 
80  profligate,  that  the  censors  expelled  him  from  the  senate.  To  enable  him  to 
resume  his  seat,  he  had  obtained,  as  a  qualification,  the  office  of  prsetor,  which  he 
yield  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy.  He  was  calleid  Sura,  because,  when  he  had 
squandered  the  public  money  in  his  qnsestorship,  and  was  called  to  account  by 
Sylla  for  his  dishonesty,  he  declined  to  make  any  defence,  but  said, "  I  present  you 
the  calf  of  my  leg  (sura) ;"  alluding  to  a  custom  among  boys  playing  at  ball,  of 
inflicting  a  certain  number  of  strokes  on  the  leg  of  an  unsuccessful  player.  Plu- 
tarch, Life  of  Cicero,  c.  17. 

>  Publius  Autronius]  He  had  been  a  companion  of  Cicero  in  his  boyhood,  ana 
his  colleague  in  the  qnsestorship.  He  was  banished  in  the  year  after  the  conspi- 
raiby,  together  with  Cassius,  Lteca,  Vargunteius,  Servius  Sylla,  and  Caius  Corne- 
lius, under  the  Plautian  law.  De  Brasses, 

*  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus]  He  had  been  a  competitor  with  Cicero  for  the  con- 
tiulahip.  Ascon.  Ped.  in  Cic.  Orat.  m  Tog.  Cand.  His  corpulence  was  such  that 
Jassius's  fat  {Cassnadeps)  became  proverbial    Cic.  Orat  in  CatiL,  iii.,  7. 

'  Caius  Cethegus]  He  also  was  one  of  the  Cornelian  family.  In  the  civil  wars, 
says  De  Brosses,  he  had  first  taken  the  side  of  Marius,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Sylla.  Both  Cicero  (Orat.  in  CatiL,  iii.,  7)  and  Sallost  describe  him  as  fiery  and 
imsh. 

*  Publius  aid  Seryios  Syllal  These  were  nephews  cf  Sylla  the  dictator    Pub* 
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iiODsof  Servius  Sylla,  Lucius  Yargunteius^,  Quintus  Annius*, 
Marcus  Porcius  Laeca^,  Lucius  Bestia*,  Quintus  Curius^ ;  and, 
of  the  equestrian  order,  Marcus  Pulvius  Nobilior**,  Lucius 
Statilius^  Publius  Gabinius  Capito®,  Caius  Cornelius® ;  with 
many  &om  the  colonies  and  municipal  towns^®,  persons  of  con- 
sequence in  their  own  localities.  There  weHre  many  others, 
too,  among  the  nobility,  concerned  in  the  plot,  but  lesa 
openly ;  men  whom  the  hope  of  power,  rather  than  poverty 
or  any  other  exigence,  prompted  to  join  in  the  affair.  But 
most  of  the  young  men,  and  especially  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility, favoured  the  schemes  of  Catiline ;  they  who  had  abun- 
dant means  of  living  at  ease,  either  splendidly  or  voluptuously, 
preferred  uncertainties  to  certainties,  war  to  peace.  There 
were  some,  also,  at  that  time,  who  believed  that  Marcus 

Ihu,  though  present  on  this  occasion,  seems  not  to  have  joined  in  the  plot,  since 
when  he  was  afterwards  accused  of  having  been  a  conspirator,  he  was  defended  by 
Cicero  and  acquitted.  See  Cic.  Orat.  pro  P.  SjIIa.  He  was  afterwards  with 
Cesar  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.    Csbs.  de  B.  C,  iii.,  89. 

1  Lucius  Vargunteius]  "  Of  him  or  his  family  little  is  known.  He  had  been, 
before  this  period,  accused  of  bribery,  and  defended  by  Hortensius.  Cic.  pro  P. 
Sylia,  c.  2."  Bemouf. 

'  Quintus  Annius]  He  is  thought  by  De  Brosses  to  have  been  the  same  Anniu? 
that  cut  off  the  head  of  M.  Antonius  the  orator,  and  carried  it  to  Marius.  Plu- 
tarch, Vit.  Marii,  c.  44. 

'  Marcus  Porcius  Lseca]  He  was  one  of  the  same  gens  with  the  Gatones,  but  of 
a  different  fkmily. 

*  Lucius  Bestia]  Of  the  Calpurnian  gens.  He  escaped  death  on  the  discovery 
of  the  conspiracy,  and  was  afterwards  sedile,  and  candidate  for  the  prsetorship,  but 
was  driven  into  exile  for  bribery.  Being  recalled  by  Caesar,  he  became  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  but  was  unsuccessfuL    De  Brosses. 

*  Quintus  Curius]  He  was  a  descendant  of  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  the  opponent  of 
Pyrrhus.  He  was  so  notorious  as  a  gamester  and  a  profligi^te,  that  he  was  removed 
from  the  senate,  A.U.C.  683.  See  c.  23.  As  he  had  been  the  first  to  ^ve  infor- 
mation of  the  conspiracy  to  Cicero,  public  honours  were  decreed  him,  but  ho  was 
deprived  of  them  by  the  influmce  of  CsBsar,  whom  he  had  named  as  one  of  the  con- 
Ipirators.    Sueton.  Css.  17 ;  Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.,  hb.  ii. 

*  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior]  **  He  was  not  put  to  death,  but  exiled,  a.u.c.  699.  Cic 
id  Att.  iv.,  16."  Bemouf. 

^  Lucius  Statilius]  Of  him  nothing  more  is  known  than  is  told  by  Sallust. 

*  Publius  Oabinius  Capito]  Cicero,  instead  of  Capito,  calls  him  Cimber.  Orat. 
m  Cat,  ill,  3.    The  family  was  originally  from  Gabii. 

*  Ctdufl  Cornelius]  There  were  two  branches  of  the  gens  Cornelia^  one  patri* 
dan,  the  other  plebeian,  from  which  sprung  this  conspirator. 

**  Munidpal  towns]  Municipus,  "  The  municipia  were  towns  of  which  the 
Uiabitaats  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  which  were  allowed 
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Liciiuus  Crassus^  was  not  unacquainted  wiili  the  conspiracy ; 
because  Cneius  Pompey,  whom  he  hated,  was  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  and  he  was  willing  that  the  power  of  any  one 
whomsoever  should  raise  itself  against  Pompey' a  influ- 
ence; trusting,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  plot  shoulc 
succeed,  he  waild  easily  place  himself  at  the  Head  of  the 
conspirators. 

XVIII.  But  previously^  to  this  period,  a  small  number  of 
persons,  among  whom  was  Catiline,  had  formed  a  design 
against  the  state ;  of  which  affair  I  shall  here  give  as  accu- 
rate account  as  I  am  able. 

Under  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Tullus  and  Marcus  Le- 
pidus,  Publius  Autronius  and  Publius  SyUa^,  having  been 
tried  for  bribery  imder  the  laws  against  it*,  had  paid  the. 
penalty  of  the  offence.  Shortly  after  Catihne,  being  Drought 
to  trial  for  extortion^,  had  been  prevented  from  standing  for 
the  consulship,  because  he  had  been  imable  to  declare  him- 
self a  candidate  within  the  legitimate  number  of  days*.  There 

to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  choose  their  own  magistrates. 
See  Aul.  Gell.,  xvi.,  13 ;  Beaufort,  Rep.  Rom.,  vol.  v.**    Bemouf, 

^Marcus  Licinios  Crassns]  The  same  who,  with  Pompey  and  Ctesar,  formed 
the  first  triumvirate,  and  who  was  afterwards  killed  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Parthians.  He  had,  before  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  held  the  o£Sces  of  praetor 
and  consul. 

2  XVIII.  But  previously,  ^c]  Sallust  here  makes  a  digression,  to  give  an 
account  of  a  conspiracy  that  was  formed  three  years  before  that  of  Catiline. 

3  Publius  Autronius  and  Publius  Sylla]  The  same  who  are  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  They  were  consuls  elect,  and  some  editions  have  the  words 
designaU  coniukSy  immediately  following  their  names. 

^  Having  been  tried  for  bribery  under  the  laws  against  it]  Legibut  ambUHa  in- 
terrogati.  Bribery  at  their  ekdhn,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  ambiiuSj  for 
ambirej  as  Cortius  observes,  is  circumeundo  favorem  et  suffragia  qucerere.  De 
Brosses  translates  the  passage  thus:  "Autrone  et  Sylla,  convaincus  d'avoir 
obtenu  le  consulat  par  corruption  des  suffrages,  avoient  ^t^  punis  selon  la  rigueur 
de  la  loi."  There  were  several  very  severe  Roman  laws  against  bribery.  Autronius 
and  Sylla  were  both  excluded  from  the  consulship. 

^  For  extortion]  Pecumarvm  rq)etundarum,  Catiline  had  been  praetor  in 
Africa,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  accused  of  extortion  by  Publius 
Clodius,  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.  He  escaped  by  bribing  the  prosecutor  and 
judges. 

«  To  declare  himself  a  candidate  within  the  legitimate  number  of  days]  Prohi- 
bitus  erai  con»ulatum  petere,  quod  intra  legiHmos  dies  profiteri  (se  candidatnm, 
says  Cortius,  citing  Suet.  Aug.  4)  nequiverit  A  person  could  not  be  a  candidate 
for  the  coi^sulship,  unless  he  could  declare  himself  free  from  accusation  within  a 
eertain  n^jaber  of  days  before  the  time  of  holding  the  wmiUa  cerUuHeisk    That 
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was  nt  that  time,  too,  a  young  patrician  of  the  most  daring 
spirit,  needy  and  discontented,  named  Cneius  Piso^,  whom 
poverty  and  vicious  principles  instigated  to  disturb  the 
government.  Catiline  and  Autronius^,  having  concerted  mea* 
Bures  with  this  Piso,  prepared  to  assassinate  the  consuls, 
Lucius  Cotta  and  Lucius  Torquatus,  in  the  Capitol,  on  the 
first  of  January^,  when  they,  having  seized  on  the  fasces,  were 
to  send  Piso  vdth  an  army  to  take  possession  of  the  two 
SpainB^.  But  their  design  beiug  discovered,  they  postponed 
the  assassination  to  the  fifth  of  February ;  when  they  medi* 
tated  the  destruction,  not  of  the  consuls  only,  but  of  most 
of  the  senate.  And  had  not  Catiline,  who  was  in  jfront  of 
the  senate-house,  been  too  hasty  to  give  the  signal  to  his 
associates,  there  would  that  day  have  been  perpetrated  the 
most  atrocious  outrage  since  the  city  of  Eome  was  founded. 
But  as  the  armed  conspirators  had  not  yet  assembled  in  suf- 
ficient numbers,  the  want  of  force  frustrated  the  design. 
XIX.  Some  time  afterwards,  Piso  was  sent  as  qu«stor, 

munber  of  days  was  trintrndinum  spatiumy  that  is,  the  time  occupied  by  three 
market-days,  ires  nuncUnoB,  with  seven  days  interyening  between  the  first  and 
second,  and  between  the  second  and  third ;  or  sevente&i  days.  The  ntmdinm 
(from  novem  and  dies^  were  held,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  every  ninth  day ; 
whence  Cortius  and  others  Considered  trinundinum  spatwm  to  be  twenty-seven, 
or  even  tJiirty  days ;  but  this  way  of  reckoning  was  not  that  of  the  Romans,  who 
made  the  last  day  of  ike  first  ermead  to  be  also  the  first  day  of  the  second.  Con- 
cerning the  nundmcB  see  Macrob.,  Sat.  i.,  16.  ^*  Mailer  and  Longins  most  erro- 
Beonsly  supposed  the  ^nundimim  to  be  about  thirty  days ;  for  that  it  embraced 
only  seventeen  days  has  been  fully  shown  by  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic,  sub  voce ;  by 
Scbeller  in  Lex.  Ampl.,  p.  11,669;  byKitschius  Antiquitt  Bomm.i.,  p.  623;  and 
by  Drachenborch  (cited  by  Gerlach)  ad  Liv.  iii.,  35."  Kritzws, 

1  Cneius  Piso]  Of  the  Calpumian  gens,  Suetonius  (Vit.  Caes.,  c.  9)  mentions 
three  authors  who  related  that  Crassus  and  Csesar  were  both  concerned  in  this 
plot;  and  that,  if  it  had  succeeded,  Crassus  was  to  have  assumed  the  dictator- 
ship, and  made  Csesar  his  master  of  the  horse.  The  conspiracy,  as  these  writers 
state,  failed  through  the  remorse  or  irresolution  of  Crassus. 

'  Catiline  and  Autronius]  After  these  two  names,  in  Havercamp^s  and  many 
other  editions,  follow  the  words  circiter  nonas  Decembres,  i.  e.,  about  the  fifth  oif 
December. 

*  On  the  first  of  January]  Kalendis  Jarmariis.  On  this  day  the  consuls  were 
accustomed  to  enter  on  their  ofSce.  The  consuls  whom  they  were  going  to  kill. 
Gotta  and  Torquatus,  were  those  who  had  been  chosen  in  the  place  of  Autroniuf 
andSylla. 

*  The  two  Spains]  Hither  and  Thither  Spain.  Hispania  CUenyr  and  UUcritf 
n  they  w«re  called  by  the  Romans. 
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with  Praetoriau  authority,  into  Hither  Spaia ;  Crassus  pro» 
meting  the  appointment,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Cneius  Pompey.  Nor  were  the  senate,  indeed,  un- 
willing^ to  grant  him  the  province;  for  they  wished  so  in- 
famous a  character  to  be  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; and  many  worthy  men,  at  the  same  time,  thought 
that  there  was  some  security  in  him  against  the  power  of 
Pompey,  which  was  then  becoming  formidable.  But  this 
Piso,  on  his  march  towards  his  province,  was  murdered  by 
some  Spanish  cavalry  whom  he  had  in  his  army.  These  bar- 
barians, as  some  say,  had  been  unable  to  endure  his  unjust, 
haughty,  and  cruel  orders ;  but  others  assert  that  this  body 
of  cavaliy,  being  old  and  trusty  adherents  of  Pompey, 
attacked  Piso  at  his  instigation;  since  the  Spaniards,  they 
observe,  had  never  before  committed  such  an  outrage,  but 
had  patiently  submitted  to  many  severe  commands.  This 
question  we  shall  leave  undecided.  Of  the  first  conspiracy 
enough  has  been  said. 

XX.  When  Catiline  saw  those,  whom  I  have  just  above 
mentioned^,  assembled,  though  he  had  often  discussed  many 
points  with  them  singly,  yet  thinking  it  would  be  to  his  pur- 
pose to  address  and  exhort  them  in  a  body,  retired  with  them 
into  a  private  apartment  of  his  house,  where,  when  all  wit- 
nesses were  withdrawn,  he  harangued  them  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  If  your  courage  and  fidelity  had  not  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  me,  this  favourable  opportimity^  would  have  oc- 
curred to  no  purpose ;  mighty  hopes,  absolute  power,  would 
in  vain  be  within  our  grasp ;  nor  should  I,  depending  on 
irresolution  or  ficklemindedness,  pursue  contingencies  in- 
stead of  certainties.  But  as  I  have,  on  many  remarkable 
occasions,  experienced  your  bravery  and  attachment  to  me, 
I  have  ventured  to  engage  in  a  most  important  and  glorious 
enterprise.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  whatever  advantages  or 
evils  affect  you,  the  same  affect  me ;  and  to  have  the  same 
iesires  and  the  same  aversions,  is  assuredly  a  firm  bond  of 
friendship. 

"  What  I  have  been  meditating  you  have  already  heard 

XIX.  Ncr  were  the  senate,  indeed,  unwilling,  ^c]  See  Dio  Cass.,  xxzvl,  2X 

*  XX.  Jast  above  mentioned]  In  c.  17. 

*  Favonrabls  opportunity]  (^porttma  ret.    See  the  latter  part  of  e.  16. 
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separately.  But  my  ardour  for  action  is  daily  more  and 
Xiore  excited,  when  I  consider  what  our  future  condition  of 
life  must  be,  unless  we  ourselves  assert  our  claims  to  liberty^  1 
For  since  the  government  has  fallen  under  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  a  few,  kings  and  princes^  have  constantly  been 
their  tributaries ;  nations  and  states  have  paid  them  tacxes ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  us,  however  brave  and  worthy,  whether 
noble  or  plebeian,  have  been  regarded  as  a  mere  mob,  with- 
out interest  or  authority,  and  subject  to  those,  to  whom,  if 
the  state  were  in  a  sound  condition,  we  should  be  a  terror. 
Hence,  all  influence,  power,  honour,  and  wealth,  are  in  their 
hands,  or  where  they  dispose  of  them ;  to  us  they  have  left 
only  insults^,  dangers,  prosecutions,  and  poverty.  To  such 
indignities,  O  bravest  of  men,  how  long  will  you  submit  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  die  in  a  glorious  attempt,  than,  after 
having  been  the  sport  of  other  men's  insolence,  to  resign  a 
wretched  and  degraded  existence  with  ignominy  ? 

"  But  success  (I  call  Gods  and  men  to  witness  1)  is  in  our 
own  hands.  Our  years  are  fresh,  our  spirit  is  unbroken; 
among  our  oppressors,  on  the  contrary,  through  age  and 
wealth,  a  general  debility  has  been  produced.  We  have 
therefore  only  to  make  a  begioniug ;  the  course  of  events* 
will  accomplish  the  rest. 

1  Assert  our  claims  to  liberty]  Notmet  ipsi  vmdicamus  in  Kbertatem,  Unless 
we  yindicate  ourselves  into  liberty.  See  below,  "  £n  ilia,  ilia,  quam  sspe  opt^tis, 
libertas,"  ^c. 

*  Kings  and  princes]  Reges^  tetrarckcB,  "  Teirarcha  were  properly  those  who 
had  the  government  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  country ;  but  at  length,  the  signi- 
fication of  the  word  being  extended,  it  was  applied  to  any  governors  of  any 
country  who  were  possessed  of  supreme  authority,  and  yet  were  not  acknowledged 
as  kings  by  the  Bomans.  See  Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.,  c.  67 :  Deiotarus,  at  that  time 
VtrorcA  of  almost  all  GallogrsBcia,  a  supremacy  which  the  other  tetrcarchs  would  not 
silow  to  be  granted  him  either  by  the  laws  or  by  custom,  but  indisputably 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Armenia  Minor  by  the  senate/'  ^c.  Dietsch.  ^*  Hesy- 
ehius  has,  Terpdpxasy  fiaa-iKels*  See  Isidor.,  ix.,  3;  Alex.  ah.  Alex.,  ii.,  17.** 
Colerttg.  '^  Cicero,  Phil.  II.,  speaks  of  Beges  Tetrarchas  Dynastasque.  And 
Lucan  has  (vil,  46)  TretrarchsB  regesque  tenent,  magnique  tyranni."  Waate, 
BTorace  also  says, 

Modo  reges  atque  tetrarchas, 

Omnia  magna  loquens. 
I  have,  with  Bose,  rendered  the  word  princes^  as  being  the  most  eligible  term. 

*  Insults]  Bepuhas.    Bepulses  in  standing  for  office. 

*The  conrseof  events,  ^c]  Castera  res  expediet. — **0f.  Cic.  £p.DiT.iitt« 
16:  exfiSeare  <i  expedire  negoHcu**    Gerlach. 
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'^Who  in  the  world,  indeed,  that  has  the  feelings  of 
a  man,  can  endure  that  they  should  have  a  superfluity 
of  riches,  to  squander  in  building  over  seas^  and  levelling 
mountains,  and  that  means  should  be  wanting  to  us  even  for 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  that  they  should  join  together  two 
houses  or  more,  and  that  we  should  not  have  a  hearth  to 
call  our  own  ?  They,  though  they  purchase  pictures,  statues, 
and  embossed  plate^ ;  though  they  pidl  down  new  buildings 
and  erect  others,  and  lavish  and  abase  their  wealth  in  every 
possible  method,  yet  cannot,  with  the  utmost  etforts  of 
caprice,  exhaust  it.  But  for  us  there  is  poverty  at  home, 
debts  abroad ;  our  present  circumstances  are  bad,  our  pros- 
pects much  worse ;  and  what,  in  a  word,  have  we  left,  but  a 
miserable  existence  ? 

"Will  you  not,  then,  awake  to  action?  Behold  that 
liberty,  that  liberty  for  which  you  have  so  often  wished,  with 
wealtn,  honour,  and  glory,  are  set  before  your  eyes.  All 
these  prizes  fortune  offers  to  the  victorious.  Let  the  enter- 
prise itself,  then,  let  the  opportunity,  let  vour  poverty,  your 
dangers,  and  the  glorious  spoils  of  war,  ammate  you  far  more 
than  my  words.  Use  me  either  as  your  leader  or  your 
fellow-soldier ;  neither  my  heart  nor  my  hand  shaU  be  want- 
ing to  you.  These  objects  I  hope  to  effect,  in  concert  with 
you,  in  the  character  of  consul ;  unless,  indeed,  my  expecta- 
tion deceives  me,  and  you  prefer  to  be  slaves  rather  than 
masters." 

XXI.  When  these  men,  surrounded  with  numberless  evils, 
but  without  any  resources  or  hopes  of  good,  had  heard  this 
address,  though  they  thought  it  much  for  their  advantage  to 
disturb  the  publi'c  tranqmllity,  yet  most  of  them  called  on 
Catiline  to  state  on  what  terms  they  were  to  engage  in  the 
contest ;  what  benefits  they  were  to  expect  jfrom  taking  up 
arms ;  and  what  support  or  encouragement  they  had,  and  in 
what  quarters^.   Catiline  then  promised  them  the  abolition  of 

*  Building  over  seas]  See  c.  13. 

'  Embossed  plate]  Toreumata.  The  same  as  vasa  ccdcUa,  sculptured  vases, 
ell.  Vessels  ornamented  in  bas-relief ;  from  ropcveiv,  sculpere;  see  Bentley 
ad  Hor.  A.  P.,  441.  "  Perbona  toreumata,  in  his  pocula  duo,"  ^c.  Cic.  in  Verr., 
IT.,  18. 

'  XXI.  What  support  or  encouragement  thej  had,  and  in  what  quarters]  Qtdd 
ybiipte  cpis  aui  spti  haberent;  i.  e.  quid  opis  aut  spei   et  ubi,  haberent.     i5o 
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their  debts^ ;  a  proscription  of  the  wealthy  citizens^ ;  offices, 
Bacerdotal  dignities,  plunder,  anl  all  other  gratifications 
which  war,  and  the  licence  of  conquerors,  can  afford.  He 
added  that  Piso  was  in  Hither  Spain,  and  Publius  Sittius 
Nucerinus  with  an  army  in  Mauritania,  both  of  whom  were 
privy  to  his  plans ;  that  Caius  Antonius,  whom  he  hoped  to 
nave  for  a  colleague,  was  canvassing  for  the  consulship,  a 
man  vdth  whom  he  was  intimate,  and  who  was  involved  in 
all  manner  of  embarrassments ;  and  that,  in  conjunction  with 
him,  he  himself,  when  consul,  would  commence  operations* 
He,  moreover,  assailed  all  the  respectable  citizens  with  re- 
proaches, commended  each  of  his  associates  by  name,  re- 
minded one  of  his  poverty,  another  of  his  ruling  passion^, 
several  others  of  their  danger  or  disgrace,  and  many  of  the 
spoils  which  they  had  obtained  by  the  victory  of  Sylla. 
When  he  saw  their  spirits  sufficiently  elevated,  he  charged 
them  to  attend  to  his  interest  at  the  election  of  consuls, 
and  dismissed  the  assembly. 

XXII.  There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  said  tliat 
Catiline,  having  ended  his  speech,  and  wishing  to  bind  his 
accomplices  in  guilt  by  an  oath,  handed  round  among  them, 
in  goblets,  the  blood  of  a  human  body  mixed  with  wine ;  and 
that  when  all,  after  an  imprecation,  had  tasted  of  it,  as 
is  usual  in  sacred  rites,  he  disclosed  his  design;  and  they 
asserted*  that  he  did  this,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the 

e.  27,  miL  Qnem  nbique  opportunum  credebat,  i.  e.,  says  Cortins,  *^  quern,  et 
nbi  Hbtm,  opportunnm  credebaf 

>  Abolition  of  their  debts]  Tabuias  novas.  Debts  were  registered  on  tablets; 
and,  when  the  debts  were  paid,  the  score  was  effaced,  and  the  tablets  were  ready 
to  be  used  as  new.    See  Emesti's  Clav.  in  Cic.  sub  voce. 

'  Proscription  of  the  wealthy  citizens]  Proscriptionem  locupIeHwn,  The  prac- 
tice of  proscription  was  commenced  by  Sylla,  whb  posted  up,  in  public  places  of 
the  city,  the  names  of  those  whom  he  doomed  to  death,  offering  rewards  to  such 
as  should  bring  him  their  heads.  Their  money  and  estates  he  divided  among  his 
adherents,  and  Catiline  excited  his  adherents  with  hopes  of  similar  plunder. 

*  Another  of  his  ruling  passion]  AdmondHU—alium  cupidUatis  suob.  Bose 
renders  tliis  passage,  **  Some  he  put  in  mind  of  their  poverty,  others  of  their 
amours.**  De  Brosses  renders  it,  ^  II  remontre  a  Tun  sa  pauvret^,  k  Vautre  son 
imoTtion."  RtUmg  passion,  however,  seems  to  be  the  proper  sense  of  cuptdi- 
kau;  as  it  is  said^  in  c  14,  "As  the  passions  of  each,  according  to  his  years, 
AVpeared  excited,  he  famish^  mbtresses  to  some,  bought  horses  and  dogs  for 
tthers,**^ 

*  XXIL  They  asserte^l  DictUare,   In  referring  this  word  to  the  circulators 
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more  closely  attached  to  one  another,  by  being  mutually 
conscious  oi  such  an  atrocity.  But  some  thought  that  this 
report,  and  many  others,  were  invented  by  persons  who  sup- 
posed that  the  odium  against  Cicero,  which  afterwards  arose, 
might  be  lessened  by  imputing  an  enormity  of  gmlt  to  the 
conspirators  who  had  suffered  death.  The  evidence  which  I 
have  obtaiiied,  in  support  of  this  charge,  is  not  at  all  in 
pr^ortion  to  its  magnitude. 

AXITI.  Among  those  present  at  this  meeting  was  Quin- 
tus  Curius^,  a  man  of  no  mean  family,  but  immersed  in  vices 
and  crimes,  and  whom  the  censors  had  ignominiously  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate.  In  this  person  there  was  not  less 
levity  than  impudence ;  he  could  neither  keep  secret  what 
he  heard,  nor  conceal  his  own  crimes;  he  was  altogether 
heedless  what  he  said  or  what  he  did.  He  had  long  had  a 
criminal  intercourse  with  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  high  birth ; 
but  growing  less  acceptable  to  her,  because,  in  his  reduced 
circumstances  he  had  less  means  of  beiag  Hberal,  he  began, 
on  a  sudden,  to  boast,  and  to  promise  her  seas  and  moun- 
tains^ ;  threatening  her,  at  times,  with  the  sword,  if  she  were 
not  submissive  to  his  will ;  and  acting,  in  his  general  con- 
duct, with  greater  arrogance  than  ever^.  Fiuvia,  having 
learned  the  cause  of  his  extravagant  behaviour,  did  not  keep 
Buch  danger  to  the  state  a  secret ;  but,  without  naming  her 
informant,  communicated  to  several  persons  what  she  had 
heard,  and  imder  what  circumstances,  concerning  Catiline's 
conspiracy.  This  intelligence  it  was  that  incited  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  to  give  the  consulship  to  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero*.  For  before  this  period,  most  of  the  nobility  were 
moved  with  jealousy,  and  thought  the  consulship  in  some 

the  report,  I  follow  Cortios,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Bemonf.  Wasse,  with  less 
discrimination,  refers  it  to  Catiline.  This  story  of  the  drinking  of  human  blood  is 
copied  by  Floras,  It.,  1,  and  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Cicero.  Dio  Cassias 
(lib.  xzxvii.)  says  that  the  conspirators  were  reported  to  have  killed  a  child  on 
the  occasion. 

1  XXIII.  Quintns  Curias]  The  same  that  is  mentioned  in  c.  17. 

2  To  promise  her  seas  and  mountains]  Maria  montesque  poUiceri,  A  proverbial 
expression.  Ter.  Phorm.,  i.,  2, 18:  Modo  non  montes  auri pollicens*  Pers.,  iii. 
65:  Et  quid  opus  Cratero  magnoa  promittere  monies. 

*  With  greater  arrogance  than  ever]  Ferodus  quam  soliius  erat. 

*  To  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero]  Cicero  was  now  in  his  forty-third  ytar,  and  bac 
filled  the  office  of  quaestor,  ediio  azx?  pnBtor. 
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degree  Bullied,  if  a  man  of  no  family^,  however  n\eritoriou8, 
obtained  it.  But  when  danger  showed  itself,  envy  and 
pride  were  laid  aside. 

XXIV.  Accordingly,  when  the  comitia  were  held,  Marcus 
Tullius  and  Caius  Antonius  were  declared  consuls ;  an  event 
which  gave  the  first  shock  to  the  conspirators.  The  ardoul 
of  CatSdne,  however,  was  not  at  aU  diminished ;  he  formed 
every  day  new  schemes;  he  deposited  arms,  in  convenient 
places,  throughout  Italy ;  he  sent  sums  of  money,  borrowed 
on  his  own  credit,  or  that  of  his  friends,  to  a  certain  Manlius^, 
at  FflBSulfiB^,  who  was  subsequently  the  first  to  engage  in  hos- 
tilities. At  this  period,  too,  he  is  said  to  have  attached  to 
his  cause  great  numbers  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  some 
women,  who  had,  in  their  earlier  days,  supported  an  ex- 
pensive life  by  the  price  of  their  beauty,  but  who,  when  age 
nad  lessened  their  gains  but  not  their  extravagance,  had 
contracted  heavy  debts.  By  the  influence  of  these  females, 
Cadline  hoped  to  gain  over  the  slaves  in  Eome,  to  get  the 
city  set  on  fire,  and  either  to  secure  the  support  of  their 
husbands  or  take  away  their  lives. 

XXV.  In  the  number  of  these  ladies  was  Sempronia*,  a 
woman  who  had  conmdtted  many  crimes  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man.  In  birth  and  beauty,  in  her  husband  and  her  children, 
she  was  extremely  fortunate ;  she  was  skilled  in  G-reek  and 
Boman  literature;  she  could  sing,  play,  and  dance^,  with 
greater  elegance  than  became  a  woman  of  virtue,  and  pos- 

>  A  man  of  no  iGimilj]  Novus  homo.  A  term  applied  to  snch  as  could  not 
boast  of  any  ancestor  that  had  held  any  corule  magistracy,  that  is,  had  been 
omsnl,  praetor,  censor,  or  chief  edile. 

'  XXIV.  Manlios]  He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Sylla,  and,  having 
Men  distingnished  for  his  services,  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  colony  of 
Teterans  settled  about  Faesulae ;  but  he  had  squandered  his  property  in  extra- 
vagance.   See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Cic,  Dio  Cassius,  and  Appian. 

*  Fssnbe]  A  town  of  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  not  far  from 
Florence;    It  is  the  Fesole  of  Milton : 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 

Or  in  Valdamo  to  descry  now  lands,  ^c.    Par.  L.,  i.,  289. 

*  XXV.  Sempronia]  Of  the  same  gena  as  the  two  Gracchi.  She  was  the  wife 
ef  Decimos  Bmtns. 

*  Sing,  play,  and  dance]  Paallere,  sdUare,  As  pscUh  signifies  both  to  play  on 
i  Binsial  instmment,  and  to  sing  to  it  while  playing,  I  have  thought  it  necmau} 
fe  Ip9  both  genaes  in  the  trapglntton. 
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gessed  many  other  accomplisluneiits  that  tend  to  excite  the 
passions.  But  nothing  was  ever  less  valued  by  her  thau 
honour  or  chastity.  Whether  she  was  more  prodigal  of  her 
money  or  her  reputation,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
decide.  Her  desures  were  so  ardent  that  she  ofbener  made 
advances  to  the  other  sex  than  waited  for  solicitation. 
She  had  frequently,  before  this  period,  forfeited  her  word, 
forsworn  debts,  been  privy  to  murder,  and  hurried  into  the. 
utmost  excesses  by  her  extravagance  and  poverty.  But  her 
abilities  were  by  no  means  despicable^ ;  she  could  compose 
verses,  jest,  and  join  in  conversation  either  modest,  tender,  or 
licentious.  In  a  word,  she  was  distinguished^  by  much  refine- 
ment of  wit,  and  much  grace  of  expression. 

XXVI.  Catiline,  having  made  these  arrangements,  still 
canvassed  for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year ;  hoping 
that,  if  he  should  be  elected,  he  would  easily  manage  Antonius 
according  to  his  pleasure.  Nor  did  he,  in  the  mean  time, 
remain  inactive,  but  devised  schemes,  in  every  possible  way, 
against  Cicero,  who,  however,  did  not  want  skill  or  policy  to 
guard  against  them.  Eor,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  con- 
sulship, he  had,  by  making  many  promises  through  Fulvia, 
prevailed  on  Quintus  Curius,  whom  1  have  already  mentioned, 
to  give  him  secret  information  of  Catiline's  proceedings.  He 
had  also  persuaded  his  colleague,  Antonius,  by  an  arrangement 
respecting  their  provinces^,  to  entertain  no  sentiments  of  dis-  ] 
affection  towards  the  state ;  and  he  kept  around  him,  though 
without  ostentation,  a  guard  of  his  friends  and  dependants. 

When  the  day  of  the  comitia  came,  and  neither  Catiline's 
efforts  for  the  consulship,  nor  the  plots  which  he  had  laid  for 

1  By  no  means  despicable]  Havd  absurdum.  Compare,  Bene  dic&re  hattd  ab^ 
surdum  est,  c.  3. 

>  She  was  distinguished,  ^.]  MtUtas/aceHcSy  muUusqw  Upot  inerat.  Both 
faceticB  and  lepos  mean  '^ agreeableness,  humour,  pleasantry;"  but  l^oa  here 
seems  to  refer  to  diction,  as  in  Cic.  Orat.,  i.,  7:  Magnus  mjocando  lepos, 

'  XXVI,  By  an  arrangement  respecting  their  provinces]  Pactione  provincics. 
This  passage  has  been  absurdly  misrepresented  by  most  translators,  except  De 
Brosses.  Even  Rose,  who  was  a  scholar,  translates  pactione  i^rovincuB,  "  by  pro- 
mising a  province  to  his  colleague."  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  the 
two  provinces,  which  Cicero  and  his  colleague  Antonius  shared  between  them, 
were  Graul  and  Macedonia,  and  that  Cicero,  in  order  to  retain  Antonius  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  senate,  exchanged  witli  him  Macedonia,  which  had  fallen  to  himself 
for  the  infenor  province  of  Gaul.   See  Jug.,  c.  27. 
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ibe  consuls  in  the  Campus  Marti us^,  were  attended  with  suc- 
cess, he  determined  to  proceed  to  war,  and  to  resort  to  the 
utmost  extremities,  since  what  he  had  attempted  secretly  had 
ended  in  confusion  and  disgrace 2. 

XXVII.  He  accordingly  despatched  Caius  Manlius  to 
Esasulse,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Etruria ;  one  Septimius, 
of  Camerinum^,  into  the  Picenian  territory ;  Caius  Juuus  into 
Apulia;  and  others  to  various  places,  wherever  he  thought 
each  would  be  most  servdceable*.  He  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  w^as  making  many  simidtaneous  efforts  at  Eome/'  he 
laid  plots  for  the  consul ;  he  arranged  schemes  for  burning 
the  city;  he  occupied  suitable  posts  with  armed  men;  he 
went  constantly  amed  himself,  and  ordered  his  followers  to 
do  the  same ;  he  exhorted  them  to  be  always  on  their  guard 
and  prepared  for  action ;  he  was  active  and  vigilant  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  was  exhausted  neither  by  sleeplessness  nor 
by  toil.  /At  last,  however,  when  none  of  his  numerous  pro- 
jects succeeded^,  he  again,  with  the  aid  of  Marcus  Porcius 

>  Plots  which  he  bad  kid  for  the  consuls  in  the  Campus  Martins]  TnsidicB  qtios 
eomtuU  in  campo  Jecerat.  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text  of  Cortiusj  who 
reads  consuUbus,  thinking  that  Catiline,  in  his  rage,  might  have  extended  his  plots 
even  to  the  consuls-elect.  But  constdij  there  is  little  doubt,  is  the  right  reading 
as  it  is  favoured  bv  what  is  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  insidias parnbat 
Ciceroni,  by  what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  consvli  insidiaa  tendersj  and  by  the 
wiN^,  spenms,  si  designattisjbret^/acile  se  ex  voluntate  Antonio  usurum ;  for  if 
Catiline  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  use  his  pleasure  with  Antonius,  he  could 
hardly  think  it  necessary  to  form  plots  against  his  life.  I  have  De  Brosses  on  my 
side,  who  translates  the  phrase,  les  pieges  oil  il  comptoitjaire perir  h  consul.  The 
words  in  campo,  which  look  extremely  like  an  intruded  gloss,  I  wonder  that  Cor- 
pus should  have  retained.  "  Constdi,''^  says  Gerlach,  "  appears  the  more  eligible 
not  (mly  on  account  of  consuii  insidias  tenderSj  c.  27,  but  because  nothing  but  the 
death  of  Cicero  was  necessary  to  make  everything  favourable  fo)'  Catiline."  Krit- 
«ns,  Bemouf,  Dietsch,  Pappaur,  Allen,  and  all  the  modem  erlitors,  read  Consuii, 
See  also  the  end  of  c.  27 :  Si  priits  Ciceronem  oppressisset. 

•  Had  ended  in  confasion  and  disgrace]  Asperafoedaque  evenerarU.  I  have  bor- 
rowed from  Murphy. 

•  XXVII.  Of  Camerinum]  Camertem.  "  That  is,  a  native  of  Camerinum,  a 
town  on  the  confines  of  Umbria  and  Picenum.  Hence  the  noun  Camers,  as  Cic. 
Pro.  Syll.,  c.  19,  in  agro  CamertL"  Cortins. 

*  Wherever  he  thought  each  would  be  most  serviceable]  Ubi  quemque  opportu- 
mm  credebat  ^*Propn6  reddas:  quem,  et  vbi  ilium,  cpportunum  credebat* 
Cortius.    See  c.  23. 

*  When  none  of  his  numerous  projects  succeeded]  Vbi  midta  agitanti  mJUt 
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lifeca,  convoked  tlie  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  dem 
^  night,  when,  after  many  complaints  of  their  apathy,  hi 
mformed  them  that  he  had  sent  forward  Manlius  to  tha^ 
body  of  men  whom  he  had  prepared  to  take  up  arms ;  aii( 
others  of  the  confederates  into  other  eligible  places,  to  mak< 
a  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  that  he  himself  was  eagei 
to  set  out  to  the  army,  if  he  could  but  first  cut  off  Cicero 
who  was  the  chief  obstruction  to  his  measures. 

XXVIII.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  rest  were  in  alarm  an( 
hesitation,  Caius  Cornelius,  a  Eoman  knight,  who  offeree 
his  services,  and  Lucius  Yargunteius,  a  senator,  in  companj 
with  him,  agreed  to  go  with  an  armed  force,  on  that  verj 
night,  and  with  but  little  delay^,  to  the  house  of  Cicero,  wa.d& 
pretence  of  paying  their  respects  to  him,  and  to  kill  hin 
unawares,  and  unprepared  for  defence,  in  his  own  residence 
But  Curius,  when  he  heard  of  the  imminent  danger  thai 
threatened  the  consul,  immediately  gave  him  notice,  by  the 
agency  of  Fulvia,  of  the  treachery  which  was  contemplated 
The  assassins,  in  consequence,  were  refused  admission,  anc 
found  that  they  had  undertaken  such  an  attempt  only  to  hi 
disappointed. y 

In  the  mean  time,  Manlius  was  in  Etniria,  stirring  up  the 
populace,  who,  both  from  poverty,  and  from  resentment  foi 
their  injuries  (for,  under  the  tyranny  of  Sylla,  they  had  losi 
their  lands  and  other  property),  were  eager  for  a  revolution 
He  also  attached  to  himself  aU  sorts  of  marauders,  who  were 
numerous  in  those  parts,  and  some  of  Sylla' s  colonists,  whose 
dissipation  and  extravagance  had  exhausted  their  enormous 
plunder. 

XXIX.  When  these  proceedings  were  reported  to  Cicero, 
he,  being  alarmed  at  the  twofold  danger,  smce  he  could  nc 
longer  secure  the  city  against  treachery  by  his  private  efforts 
nor  could  gain  satisfactory  intelligence  of  the  magnitude  oi 
intentions  of  the  army  of  Manlius,  laid  the  matter,  whicl 
was  already  a  subject  of  discussion  among  the  people,  before 
the  senate.     The  senate,  accordingly,  as  is  usual  in  anj 

>  XXVIII.  On  that  very  night,  and  with  but  little  delay]  Ed  node,  paido  post 
They  resolved  on  going  soon  after  the  meeting  broke  up,  so  that  they  might  read 
Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning,  which  was  the  usual  time  for  waiting  on  greal 
men.  Ingentem  foribus  domus  aita  ttgterbia  Mane  salviantum  toits  vomit  cecUbm 
undam.    Virg.  Georg.  ii.,  461 
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penloQB  emergency,  decreed  that  the  consuls  should  make 

IT  TKEnt  CAEE  THAT  THE  COMMONWEALTH  SHOULD  BECISITB 

KG  nrjUBT.  This  is  the  greatest  power  which,  according  to 
the  practice  at  Eome,  is  granted^  by  the  senate  to  the 
nu^istrate,  and  which  authorises  him  to  raise  troops;  to 
mf£e  war ;  to  assume  unlimited  control  over  the  allies  and 
the  citizens ;  to  take  the  chief  command  and  jurisdiction  at 
home  and  in  the  field ;  rights  which,  without  an  order  of  the 
pe^le,  the  consul  is  not  permitted  to  exercise. 

AXX.  a  few  days  afterwards,  Lucius  Ssenius,  a  senator, 
read  to  the  senate  a  letter,  which,  he  said,  he  had  received 
from  r»sul»,  and  in  which  it  was  stated  that  Caius  Manlius, 
with  a  large  force,  had  taken  the  field  by  the  27th  of  October^. 
Others  at  the  same  time,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  such  a  crisis, 
spread  reports  of  omens  and  prodigies ;  others  of  meetings 
being  held,  of  arms  being  transported,  and  of  insurrections 
of  the  slaves  at  Capua  and  in  Apulia.  In  consequence  of 
these  rumours,  Quintus  Marcius  Eex^  was  despatched,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  to  FsBsulse,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Cre- 
tieos^  into  Apulia  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  both  which  officers, 
with  the  title  of  commanders^,  were  waiting  near  the  city, 
baTXQg  been  prevented  from  entering  in  triumph,  by  the 

>  XXIX.  This  is  the  greatest  power  which — is  granted,  ^c]  Ea  potestas 
per  Mmaium,  more  Romano^  magistratid  maxima  permiUitur,  Cortius,  mird 
fitdkH  pervenitate,  as  Kritzius  obseryes,  makes  ea  the  ablative  case,  under- 
staadiog  **  decretione,"  "  formula,"  or  some  such  word ;  but,  happily,  no  one  has 
followed  him. 

«XXX  By  the  27th  of  October]  Ante  diem  VI,  Kalendas  Kovembres.  He 
m^ans  that  they  were  in  arms  on  or  before  that  day. 

*  Quintus  Marcius  Rex]  He  had  been  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  and  was  expecting  a 
trmmph  for  bis  successes. 

*  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus]  He  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Creticus  from 
hsTing  reduced  the  island  of  Crete. 

*  B(Ah  wluch  officers,  with  the  title  of  commanders,  ^c]  Ji  vtrique  ad  urbem 
mperatorea  eratU;  impediH  tie  triumpharefU  calnmnid  paucorumj  quibus  omnia 
hmeda  atque  inhonetta  vendere  mos  erat.  "  Imperator"  was  a  title  given  by  the 
anny,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  to  a  victorious  general,  who  had  slain  a  cer- 
tain oumoer  of  the  enemy.  What  the  number  was  is  not  known.  The  general 
bore  this  title  as  an  addition  to  his  name,  until  he  obtained  (if  it  were  granted 
bim)  a  triumjA,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  wait  aa  urbem^  near  the  city,  since  he 
WIS  not  allowed  to  enter  the  gates  as  long  as  he  held  any  military  command. 
TIhw  inqferatores  bad  been  debarred  from  their  expected  honour  by  a  party  who 
voald  sell  anting  honourable^  as  a  triumph,  or  anyihing  dishonourable  m  t 
fioiiiM  to  nolate  tbe  laws. 
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maUce  of  a  cabal,  whose  custom  was  to  ask  a  price  for  ererj 
thing,  whether  honourable  or  infamous.  The  prietors, 
Q'lintus  Pompeius  Eufas,  and  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  wi 
sent  off,  the  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Picenum,  and  po 
was  given  them  to  levy  a  force  proportioned  to  the  exige: 
and  the  danger.  The  senate  also  decreed,  that  if  any 
should  give  information  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  b 
formed  against  the  state,  his  reward  snould  be,  if  a  slave, 
freedom  and  a  hundred  sestertia ;  if  a  freeman,  a  complei 
pardon  and  two  hundred  sestertia^.  They  further  appom' 
that  the  schools  of  gladiators^  should  be  distributed  in  Cap 
and  other  municipal  towns,  according  to  the  capacity  of  eachg 
and  that,  at  Eome,  watches  should  be  posted  throughout  thp 
city,  of  which  the  inferior  magistrates^  should  have  the  charga- 
aXXI.  By  such  proceedings  as  these  the  citizens  werB 
struck  with  alarm,  and  the  appearance  of  the  city  wail 
changed.  In  place  of  that  extreme  gaiety  and  dissipation^ 
to  which  long  tranquillity^  had  given  rise,  a  sudden  glooi 
spread  over  all  classes ;  they  became  anxious  and  agitate 
they  felt  secure  neither  in  any  place,  nor  with  any  perso; 
they  were  not  at  war,  yet  enjoyed  no  peace  j  each  meas 
the  public  danger  by  his  own  fear.  The  women,  also,  til 
whom,  from  the  extent  of  the  empire,  the  dread  of  war  wai 
new,  gave  way  to  lamentation,  raised  supplicating  hands  t^ 
heaven,  mourned  over  their  infants,  made  constant  inquiriei^ 
trembled  at  ever}'thing,  and,  forgetting  their  pride  and  their 

1  A  Imndrcd  sestertia — two  hundred  sestertia]  A  hundred  sestertia  were  abook 
807/.  6s.  lOd.  of  our  money. 

2  Schools  of  gladiAtore]  GladiaUmafamUim,  Any  number  of  gladiators  undiW 
one  teacher,  or  trainer  (Umista)^  was  called /amtVui.  They  were  to  be  distributed 
in  different  parts,  and  to  be  strictly  watched,  that  they  might  not  run  off  to  joil 
Catiline,    See  Graswinckclius,  Rupertus,  and  Gerlach. 

»  The  inferior  magistrates]  The  aediles,  tribunes,  quaestors,  and  all  others  beloM 
the  consuls,  ccnsots,  and  prntors.    Aul.  Gell  xiii.,  15. 

♦XXXI.  Dissipation]  Lascivia.  •*  Dovotion  to  public  amusements  ana  gaktu 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Lucretius,  v.  1398: 

Turn  caput  at(^ue  humeros  plexis  redimire  coronis, 

Floribus  et  foliis,  lascivia  Inta  monebat. 
Then  $portive  gaiety  prompted  them  to  deck  Aeir  headt  and  thotddert  with  gm 
bmdt  qfjiowers  and  leaves*^    Btrmvf, 

»  Long  tranquillity]  Dk$tmm  m&m.  **  Since  the  victory  of  Sylla  to  the  ti« 
•^  which  Salloat  k  ipwlllM  llM  %  fbr  aboal  twenty  years,  there  bad  bteai 
•»«pmeostMdtei«Mi|fiMMi4literiMnce."    Btmrnf. 
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pfeasures,  felt  nothing  but  alarm  for  themselves  and  their 
Muntry. 

Yet  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  Catiline  persisted  in  the 
tame  purposes,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  that  were 
adopted  against  him,  and  though  he  himself  was  accused  by 
Ladus  Paulhis  under  the  Plautian  law^.  At  last,  with  a 
view  to  dissemble,  and  under  pretence  of  clearing  his  cha- 
racter, as  if  he  had  been  provoked  by  some  attack,  he  walked 
into  the  senate-house.  It  was  then  that  Marcus  TuUius,  the  \ 
oonsul,  whether  alarmed  at  his  presence,  or  tirea  with  indig-  \ 
nation  against  him,  delivered  that  splendid  speech,  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  republic,  which  he  afterwards  wrote  and  pub- 
lished^. 

When  Cicero  sat  down,  Catiline,  being  prepared  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter,  intreated,  with  downcast 
looks  and  suppliant  voice,  that  "  the  Conscript  Fathers  would 
not  too  hastily  believe  anything  against  him  ;'*  saying  "  that 
he  was  sprung  jfrom  such  a  family,  and  had  so  ordered  his  life 
from  his  youth,  as  to  have  every  happiness  in  prospect ;  and 
that  they  were  not  to  suppose  that  he,  a  patrician,  whose  ser- 
Tices  to  the  Eoman  people,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ancestors, 
had  been  so  numerous,  should  want  to  ruin  the  state,  when 
Marcus  Tullius,  a  mere  adopted  citizen  of  Eome^,  was  eager 
to  preserve  it."     When  he  was  proceeding  to  add  other  in- 

^  The  Plautian  law]  Lege  Plautid,  "  This  law  was  that  of  M.  Plautios  Silanns, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  which  was  directed  against  such  as  excited  a  sedition  in 
the  state,  or  formed  plots  against  the  life  of  any  uidividual."  Ct/prianus  Popma. 
See  Dr.  Smith's  Diet,  of  6r.  and  Bom.  Antiquities,  sub  Vis. 

*  Which  he  afterwards  wrote  and  published]  Quam  postea  scriptam  edidit. 
This  was  the  first  of  Cicero's  four  Orations  against  Catiline.  The  epithet  applied 
to  it  bj  &lladt,  WhM  1  Kiye  renaereJ'^'splenclid'j' ''isTuct^^tom ;  that  is,  says 
Gerlach,  "Inminibus  yerbomm  et  sententiarum  omatam,"  distinguished  by 
much  briUiancy  of  words  and  thoughts.  And  so  say  Kritzius,  Bernouf,  and 
Dietsch.  Cortins,  who  is  followed  by  Dahl,  Lan^us,  and  Miiller,  makes  the  word 
eqiuralent  merely  to  luetic/,  in  the  supposition  that  Sallust  intended  to  bestow  on 
the  speech,  as  on  other  performances  of  Cicero,  only  very  cool  praise.  Luctdentus^ 
bowever,  seems  certainly  to  mean  something  more  than  lucidus, 

*  A  mere  adopted  dtizen  of  Bome]  InquHmus  aims  urhis  RomcB,  "  Inquilinus" 
means  properly  a  lodger,  or  tenant  in  the  house  cf  another.  Cicero  was  bom  al 
Arpinnm,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Catiline  a  citizen  of  Rome  merely  by  adop- 
lioDor  by  sufferance.  Appian,  in  repeatinf;  this  account  (Bell.  Civ.  ii.,  104),  says 
lytovikipop,  f  prffiari  Kftkovfri  Tov£  ivoiKOVvras  iv  aKkorpicus  oiKiais. 
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vectives,  they  ail  raised  an  outcry  agamst  him,  and  called  him 
an  enemy  and  a  traitor^.     Being  thus  exasperated,  "  Since  1 
am  encompassed  by  enemies,"  he  exclaimed^,  "  and  driven  to. . 
desperation,  I  will  extinguish  the  flame  kindled  around  ma 
in  a  general  ruin.*' 

XXXII.  He  then  hurried  from  the  senate  to  his  otifti 
house ;  and  then,  after  much  reflection  with  himself,  thinking 
that,  as  his  plots  against  the  consul  had  been  unsuccessful 
and  as  he  knew  the  city  to  be  secured  from  fire  by  the  watch, 
his  best  course  would  be  to  augment  his  army,  and  make  pro- 
vision for  the  war  before  the  legions  could  be  raised,  he  set 
out  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  with  a  few  attendants,  to  the 
camp  of  Manlius.  But  he  left  in  charge  to  Lentulus  and 
Cethegus,  and  others  of  whose  prompt  determination  he  was 
assured,  to  strengthen  the  interests  of  their  party  in  every 
possible  way,  to  forward  the  plots  against  the  consul,  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  massacre,  for  firing  the  city,  and  for  . 
other  destructive  operations  of  war ;  promising  that  he  him- 
self would  shortly  advance  on  the  city  with  a  large  army. 

During  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Eome,  CaiuB 
Manlius  despatched  some  of  his  followers  as  deputies  to 
Quintus  Marcius  Eex,  with  directions  to  address  him^  to  the 
following  effect : 

>  Traitor]  Parricidam.  See  c.  14.  "  An  oppressor  or  betrayer  of  his  country 
is  justly  called  a  parricide ;  for  our  country  is  the  common  parent  of  all.  Gic  ad 
Attic."     Wasse. 

2  Since  I  am  encompassed  by  enemies,  he  ezclakned,  ^c]  "  It  was  not  on  this 
day,  nor  indeed  to  Cicero,  that  this  answer  was  made  by  Catiline.  It  was  a  reply 
^to  Cato,  uttered  a  few  days  before  the  comitia  for  electing  consuls,  which  were 
held  on  the  22nd  day  of  October.  See  Cic.  pro  MursenH,  c.  25.  Cicero^s  speech 
was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  November.  Sallust  is,  therefore,  in  error  on  this  point, 
as  well  as  Floras  and  Valerias  Maximns,  who  have  followed  him."  Bemouf, 
From  other  accounts  we  may  infer  that  no  reply  was  made  to  Cicero  by  Catiline 
on  this  occasion.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  Catiline,  before  Cicero 
rose,  seemed  desirous  to  address  the  senate  in  defence  of  his  proceedings,  but  that 
the  senators  refused  to  listen  to  him.  Of  any  answer  to  Cicero's  speech,  on  the 
part  of  Catiline,  he  makes  no  mention.  Cicero  himself,  in  his  second  Oration 
against  Catiline,  says  that  Catiline  cotdd  not  endure  his  voice^  but,  when  he  was 
ordered  to  go  into  exile,  **  paruit,  quievit,"  obeyed  and  submitted  in  silence.  And 
in  his  Orator,  c.  37,  he  says,  '^  That  most  audacious  of  men,  Catiline,  when  he 
was  accused  by  me  in  the  senate,  was  dumb." 

*  XXXII.  With  directions  to  address  him,  ^c]  Cum  manda^  huJuscemoeR 
The  communication,  as  Cortius  observes,  was  not  an  epistle,  tat  a  verbis 
message. 
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XXXm.  *  We  call  gods  and  men  to  witness,  general,  that 
we  have  taken  up  arms  neither  to  injure  our  country,  nor  to 
occasion  peril  to .  any  one,  but  to  defend  our  own  persons 
from  harm ;  "vsho,  wretched  and  in  want,  have  been  deprived, 
most  of  us,  of  our  homes,  and  all  of  us  of  our  character  and 
property,  by  the  oppression  and  cruelty  of  usurers ;  nor  has 
any  one  of  us  been  allowed,  according  to  the  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  law^,  or,  when  our  pro- 
perty was  lost,  to  keep  our  persons  free.  Such  has  been  the 
lohumanity  of  the  usurers  and  of  the  praetor^. 

"  Often  have  your  forefathers,  taking  compassion  on  the 
commonalty  at  Kome,  relieved  their  dista^ss  by  decrees^ ;  and 
very  lately,  within  our  own  memory,  silver,  by  reason  of  the 
pressure  of  debt,  and  with  the  consent  of  all  respectable 
citizens,  was  paid  with  brass*. 

"  Often  too,  we  must  own,  have  the  commonalty  them- 
selves, driven  by  desire  of  power,  or  by  the  arrogance  of 
their  rulers,  seceded^  under  arms  from  the  patricians.  But  at 
power  or  wealth,  for  the  sake  of  which  wars,  and  all  kinds  of 
strife,  arise  among  mankind,  we  do  not  aim ;  we  desire  only 
our  liberty,  which  no  honourable  man  relinquishes  but  with 
life.  We  therefore  conjure  you  and  the  senate  to  befriend 
your  unhappy  fellow-citizens ;  to  restore  us  the  protection  of 

*  XXXni.  To  have  the  benefit  of  the  law]  Lege  uU.  The  law  here  meant  was 
ihe  Papirian  law,  by  which  it  was  provided,  contrary  to  the  old  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  Uiat  no  one  should  be  confined  in  prison  for  debt,  and  that  the  property  of 
the  debtor  only,  not  his  person,  should  be  liable  for  what  he  owed.  Livy  (viii.,  28; 
relates  the  occmrence  which  gave  rise  to  this  law,  and  says  that  it  ruptured  on9 
of  the  strcKDgest  bonds  of  credit. 

s  The  praetor]  Theprator  urbantts^  or  city  prstor,  who  decided  all  causes  be- 
tween citizens,  and  passed  sentence  on  debtors. 

*  Believed  their  distress  by  decrees]  DecreUa  ems  inopiai  opitulaH  suMt.  In 
aUnrioQ  to  the  laws  passed  at  various  times  for  diminishing  the  rate  of  interest. 

*  Silver — was  paid  with  brass]  Agenium  cere  sohUum  est.  Thus  a  sesiertnUf 
which  was  of  silver,  and  was  worth  four  asses^  was  paid  with  one  a«,  which  was  of 
brus;  or  Ae  fourth  part  only  of  Me  debt  teas  paid.  See  Plin.  H.  N.  xxziii.,  3, 
■nd  Vdleins  Paterculus,  iL,  23 ;  who  says,  quadrantem  solvit  that  a  quarter  of 
thor  debts  were  paid  by  the  debtors,  by  a  law  of  Valerius  Flaccns,  when  he  be- 
came consul  on  the  death  of  Marius. 

*  Often — ^have  the  commonalty — seceded,  ^.]  *^This  happened  three  times: 
L  To  the  Mons  Sacer,  on  account  of  debt ;  Liv.  iL,  32.    2.  To  the  Aventine,  and 
tbenoe  to  t  le  Mons  Sacer,  through  the  tyranny  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  de- 
eemvir ;  Lit.  iii.,  60.    8.  To  the  Janiculum,  on  account  of  debt ;  Liv.  Epist.  a 
Bermmf, 
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the  law,  which  the  injustice  of  the  praBt..r  has  taken  from  us 
and  not  to  lay  on  us  the  necessity  of  considering  how  we 
may  perish,  so  as  best  to  avenge  our  blood." 

aaXIV.  To  this  address  Quintus  Marcius  replied,  that^ 
"  if  they  wished  to  make  any  petition  to  the  senate,  they  i 
must  lay  down  their  arms,  and  proceed  as  suppliants  to 
Rome  ;'*  adding,  that  "  such  had  always  been  the  kindness^ 
and  humanity  of  the  Eoman  senate  and  people,  that  none 
had  ever  asked  help  of  them  in  vain." 

Catiline,  on  his  march,  sent  letters  to  most  men  of  consular 
dignity,  and  to  all  the  most  respectable  citizens,  stating,  that 
"  as  he  was  beset  by  false  accusations,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
combination  of  his  enemies,,  he  was  submitting  to  the  will  of 
fortune,  and  going  into  exile  at  Marseilles ;  not  that  he  was 
guilty  of  the  great  wickedness  laid  to  his  charge,  but  that  the 
state  might  be  undisturbed,  and  that  no  insurrection  might 
arise  from  his  defence  of  himself." 

Quintus  Catulus,  however,  read  in  the  senate  a  letter  of  a 
very  different  character,  which,  he  said,  was  delivered  to  hirrx 
in  the  name  of  Catiline,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

2  XXXY.  "  Lucius  Catiline  to  Quintus  Catulus,  wish- 
ing health.     Tour  eminent  integrity,  known  to  me  by  ex- 

*  XXXIV.  That  such  had  always  been  the  kindness,  ^c]  Ed  maruuetudiM 
atque  misericordid  senatum  popidumque  Romanvm  semper  Jfuisse,  "  That  the 
senate,  ^c,  had  always  been  of  such  kindness."  I  have  deserted  the  Latin  for 
the  English  idiom. 

^  XXXV.  The  commencement  of  this  letter  is  different  in  different  editions.  In 
Havercamp  it  stands  thus :  Egregia  tvajides^  re  cognita^  grata  mihi,  magnia  «b 
meispericuliSfJiduciam  commendationimem  iribuit.  Gortius  corrected  it  as  follows: 
Egregia  tua  JideSf  re  cognita,  graham  in  magnis  pericidis  Jidtunam  commenda^ 
Honi  mecB  tribuit,  Cortius's  reading  has  been  adopted  by  Kritzios,  Bemouf,  and 
most  other  editors,  Gerlach  and  Dietsch  have  recalled  the  old  text.  That  Cor- 
tius's is  the  better,  few  will  deny ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  Sallust  used 
miki.,  meiSf  and  mecB  in  such  close  succession.  Some,  however,  as  Rupertus  and 
Gerlach,  defend  Havercamp's  text,  by  asserting,  from  the  phrase  earum  exempktm 
infra  scriptum,  that  this  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter,  and  that  the  style  is,  there- 
fore, not  Sallust's,  but  Catiline's.  But  such  an  opinion  is  suflBciently  refhted  by 
Cortius,  whose  remarks  I  will  transcribe:  "Rupertus,"  says  he,  "quod  in 
promptu  erat,  Catilinae  culpam  tribuit,  qui  non  eo,  quo  Crispus,  stilo  scripserit. 
Sed  curoratio  ejus  tam  apta  et  composita  supr^  c.  20  refertur?  At,  inquis, 
hk  ipsum  litterarum  exemplum  exhibetur.  At  vide  mihi  exemf  .um  litterarum 
Lentuli,  c.  44;  et  lege  Ciceronem,  qui  idem  exhibet,  et  seuties  eensum  magif 
\xAxf\  verba  referxi  Qoare  inanis  hasc  qnidem  excusatio."  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  ^roto.niAi  it  tfat  nidng  of  all  the  mairascruits. 
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perience^,  gives  a  pleasing  confidence,  in  the  midst  of  great 
perils,  to  my  present  recommendation^.  I  have  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  no  formal  defence^  with  regard  to  my  new 
course  of  conduct ;  yet  I  was  resolved,  though  conscious  of 
no  guilt*,  to  offer  you  some  explanation^,  which,  on  my  word 
of  honour®,  you  may  receive  as  true^.     Provoked  by  injuries 

'  Known — by  experience]  Re  cognita,  "  Cognita,"  be  it  observed,  Uronum 
graiid,  h  the  nominative  case.  **  Catiline  had  experienced  the  friendship  of  Ga- 
tulas  in  bis  affair  vrith  Fabia  Terentia^  for  it  was  by  his  means  that  he  escaped 
whoi  he  was  bronght  to  trial,  as  is  related  by  Orosius."    Bemouf, 

*  Becommendation]  CommendaUoni,  His  recommendation  of  his  affairs,  and  of 
Orestilla,  to  the  care  of  Catulos. 

*  Formal  defence]  Defensionem,  Opposed  to  saHsJactionem,  which  follows, 
and  whkh  means  a  private  apology  or  explanation.  "  Defensio^  a  defence,  was 
properly  a  statement  or  speech  to  be  made  against  an  adversary,  or  before  judges ; 
aaiiitfactio  was  rather  an  excose  or  apology  made  to  a  friend,  or  any  other  person, 
in  a  private  communication."     Cortius. 

*  Though  conscious  of  no  guilt]  JEx  nulla  conscientid  de  cvlpd.  This  phrase 
is  explained  by  Cortius  as  equivalent  to  "  Propter  conscientiam  de  null&  culpa," 
or  ^  inasmuch  as  I  am  conscious  of  no  fault."  "  De  ctdpd"  he  adds,  "  is  the  same 
as  ctdpcB ;  so  in  the  ii.  Epist.  to  Caesar,  c.  1 :  Neque  de  Juturo  quisquam  satis 
ealfidus;  and  c.  9:  (fe  t2Z»  potissimum  jactura  fit." 

'  To  make  no  formal  defence — ^to  offer  you  some  explanation]  De/ensionem^— 
parare;  8(iti8/aciionem--proponere.  ** Parare,"  says  Cortius,  "is  applied  to  a 
defence  which  might  require  some  study  and  premeditation ;  proponere  to  such  a 
statement  as  it  was  easy  to  make  at  once." 

*  On  my  word  of  honour]  Me  diusjidius^  sc.  juvet.    So  may  the  god  of  faith 
help  me,  as  I  speak  truth.    But  who  is  the  god  of  faith  ?    Dim^  say  some,  is  the 
same  as  Denu  (Plautus  has  Dem  fidius,  Asin.  i.,  1, 18) ;  and  the  god  here  meant 
ii  probably  Jupiter  (««&  dio  being  equivalent  to  sftJ)  Jove) ;  so  that  Dms  Jidiua 
(^^dkis  being  an  adjective  from  Jides)  will  be  the  Zev?  mamos  of  the  Greeks.  Me 
dmefidku  will  therefore  be,  "  May  Jupiter  help  me !"    This  is  the  mode  of  ex- 
plication adopted  by  Gerlach,  Bernouf,  and  Dietsch.    Others,  with  Festus  (sub 
voce  Mediusjidms)  vasike  Jidius  equivalent  to  Jilvus,  because  the  ancients,  accord- 
ing to  Festus,  often  used  D  for  L,  and  dius  Jidius  will  then  be  the  same  as  At6f 
or  Jofvis  filius,  or  Hercules,  and  me  dimfidivA  will  be  the  same  as  mehercules  or 
rndtercide.    Varro  de  L.  L.  (v.,  10,  ed.  Sprengel)  mentions  a  certain  -^lius  whc 
was  of  this  opinion.     Against  this  derivation  there  is  the  quantity  of  Jidius^  of 
vhich  the  first  syllable  is  short:  Qucerebam  Nonas  Sanco  fdione  referrem,  Ov. 
fast,  vi.,  213.    But  if  we  consider  dim  the  same  as  deua,  we  may  as  well  consider 
imtJSeUut  to  be  the  god  Hercules  as  the  god  Jupiter,  and  may  thus  make  meditu 
fieUm  identical  with  mehercides,  as  it  probably  is.    "  Tertullian,  de  Idol.  20, 
says  that  medUu  ^fidius  is  a  form  of  swearing  by  Hercules."    Schiller's  Lex.  sub 
FidJKt.    This  point  will  be  made  tolerably  clear  if  we  consider  (with  Varro  ▼. 
10,  and  Ovid,  he,  cit,)  Dius  Fidius  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sabine  Sanccs,  of 
Scnio  Saneus,  and  Semo  Sancus  to  be  the  same  with  Hercules. 

'Tm  may  recehre  as  trae]  Veram  Kget  cognoscat.    Some  editions,  before  that 
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and  indignities,  su.ce,  being  robbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labouf 
and  exertion^,  I  did  not  obtain  the  post  of  honour  due  to  me^, 
I  have  undertaken,  according  to  my  custom,  the  public  cauae 
of  the  distressed.  Not  but  that  I  could  have  paid,  out  of  mr 
own  property,  the  debts  contracted  on  my  own  security*  j 
while  the  generosity  of  Orestilla,  out  of  her  own  fortune  and- 
her  daughter's,  would  discharge  those  incurred  on  the  security 
of  others.  But  because  I  saw  unworthy  men  ennobled  witk 
lionours,  and  myself  proscribed*  on  groundless  suspicion,  I 
have,  for  this  very  reason,  adopted  a  course^,  amply  justifiable- 
in  my  present  circumstances,  for  preserving  what  honour  is 
left  to  me.  AVTien  I  was  proceedmg  to  write  more,  intelli- 
gence was  brought  that  violence  is  preparing  against  me.  I 
now  commend  and  entrust  Orestilla  to  your  protection* ;  in- 
treating  you,  by  your  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend 
her  from  injury^.     Farewell.'* 

XXXVI.  Catiline  himself,  having  stayed  a  few  days  with 
Caius  Flaminius  Elamma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium% 

of  Cortias,  have  (fttco — licet  vera  mecum  recognoacas  ;  which  was  adopted  from  a 
qaotatioD  of  Serviasad  ^n.  iv.,  204.  Bat  twenty  of  the  best  MSS.,  according  to 
Cor  tins,  have  veram  licet  cogrwscas. 

1  Robbed  of  the  fruit  of  my  labour  and  exertion]  F'nuytu  laboria  mdustriaqtte 
mecB  privatus.  "  The  honours  which  he  sought  he  elegantly  calls  the  Jruit  of  lus 
labour,  because  the  one  is  obtained  by  the  other."     Cortius. 

2  Post  of  honour  due  to  me]  Statum  dignitatis.    The  consnkhip 

•  On  my  own  security]  Meis  nominibtis.  "  He  uses  the  pliraJ,"  says  Henso- 
gius,  "  because  he  had  not  borrowed  once  only,  or  from  one  person ;  but  oftentimes, 
and  from  many."  No  other  critic  attempts  to  explain  this  point.  For  aHenif 
nominibuSf  which  follows,  being  in  the  plural,  there  is  very  good  reason,  lly 
translation  is  in  conformity  with  Bernouf 's  comment. 

•  Proscribed]  Alienatum.  "Repulsed  from  all  hope  of  the  consulship."  Ber» 
nouf. 

^  Adopted  a  course]  Spea — seciUus  sum.  ^*  Spent  sequi  is  a  phrase  often  used 
when  the  direction  of  the  mind  to  any  thing,  action,  or  course  of  conduct,  and  tba 
subsequent  election  and  adoption  of  what  appears  advantageous,  is  signified."  Corm 
tius. 

« Protection]  Fidei. 

'  Intreating  you,  by  your  love  for  your  own  children,  to  defend  her  from  injury] 
Earn  ab  injuria  defenilas^  per  liberos  tuos  rogatus.  "  Defend  her  from  injury, 
being  intreated  [to  do  so]  by  [or  for  the  sake  of]  your  own  children." 

•  XXXVI.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Arretium]  Inagro  Arretino.  Havercamp 
ind  many  of  the  old  editions,  have  Reatino ;  "  but,"  says  Cortius,  "  if  Catilina 
went  the  direct  road  to  Fsesulfe,  as  is  rendered  extremely  probable  ly  his  ^n- 
tence  that  he  wes  going  to  MarisUss,  and  by  the  assertion  of  Cicero  made  thi 
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wliile  he  was  supplying  the  adjacent  parts,  already  excited  to 
inBurrection,  with  arms,  marched  with  the  fasces,  and  othei 
enaigns  of  authority,  to  join  Manlius  in  his  camp. 

WTien'this  was  known  at  Rome,  the  senate  declared  CatiUne 
and  Manlius  enemies  to  the  state,  and  fixed  a  day  as  to  the 
rest  of  their  force,  before  which  they  might  lay  down  their 
arms  with  impunity,  except  such  as  had  been  convicted  of 
capital  offences.  They  also  decreed  that  the  consuls  should 
hold  a  levy ;  that  Antonius,  with  an  army,  should  hasten  in 
pursuit  of  Catiline ;  and  that  Cicero  should  protect  the  city. 

At  this  period  the  empire  of  Eome  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  in  an  extremely  deplorable  condition^ ;  for  though  every 
nation,  from  the  rismg  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  lay  in  sub- 
jection to  her  arms,  and  though  peace  and  prosperity,  which 
mankind  thiok  the  greatest  blessings,  were  hers  in  abundance, 
there  yet  were  found,  among  her  citizens,  men  who  were  bent, 
with  obstinate  determination,  to  plunge  themselves  and  their 
country  into  ruin ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of 
.  the  senate^,  not  one  individual,  out  of  so  vast  a  number,  was 
induced  by  the  offer  of  reward  to  give  information  of  the 
conspiracy ;  nor  was  there  a  single  deserter  from  the  camp  of 
Catiline.  So  strong  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had,  like  a  pesti- 
lence, pervaded  the  minds  of  most  of  the  citizens. 

XXXYII.  Nor  was  this  disaffected  spirit  confined  to  those 
who  were  actually  concerned  in  the  conspiracy;  for  the 
whole  of  the  common  people,  from  a  desire  of  change,  favoured 
the  projects  of  Catiline.  This  they  seemed  to  do  in  a<;cordance 
with  their  general  character ;  for,  in  every  state,  they  that 
are  poor  envy  those  of  a  better  class,  and  endeavour  to  exalt 
the  factious^ ;  they  dislike  the  established  condition  of  things, 

day  after  his  departure,  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  join  Manlius,  we  must  certainiy 
read  ArreHnoJ*  Arretiam  (now  Arezzo)  lay  in  his  road  to  Fsesnlse ;  Reate  was 
many  miles  out  of  it. 

>  lia  an  extremely  deplorable  condition]  Multo  maxime  miserabile,  MviUo  is 
added  to  superlatives,  like  l(mgL  So  c.  52,  mtUto  ptdcherrimam  earn  nos  habere- 
mos.    Gortius  gives  several  other  instances. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  two  decrees  of  the  senate]  Ducbus  senaii  decreHi,  I 
htve  translated  it  "  the  two  decrees,"  with  Rose.  One  of  the  two  was  that  respect- 
ing the  rewards  mentioned  in  c.  30 ;  the  other  was  that  spoken  of  in  c.  36,  allows 
fag  tile  folkirers  of  Catiline  to  lay  down  their  arms  before  a  certain  day. 

•  iiiVlL  Endeavour  to  exalt  the  factions  J  Males  extoUunt,    They  strive  tc 
\      ikfute  into  offfioe  those  who  resemble  themselves. 
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and  long  for  something  new ;  they  are  discontented  with  theii 
own  circumstances,  and  desire  a  general  alteration ;  they  can 
support  themselves  amidst  tumult  and  sedition,  without 
anxietjr,  since  poverty  does  not  easily  suffer  loss^. 

As  for  the  populace  of  the  city,  they  had  become  disaffected* 
from  various  causes.  In  the  first  place^,  such  as  everywhere 
took  the  lead  in  crime  and  profligacy,  with  others  who  had 
squandered  their  fortunes  in  dissipation,  and,  in  a  word,  all. 
whom  vice  and  villany  had  driven  from  their  homes,  had 
flocked  to  Eome  as  a  general  receptacle  of  impurity.  In  the 
next  place,  many,  who  thought  of  the  success  of  SyUa,  when 
they  had  seen  some  raised  from  common  soldiers  into  senators, 
and  others  so  enriched  as  to  live  in  regal  luxury  and  pomp, 
hoped,  each  for  himself,  similar  results  from  victory,  if  they 
should  once  take  up  arms.  In  addition  to  this,  the  youth, 
who,  in  the  country,  nad  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  manual 
labour,  tempted  by  public  and  private  largesses,  had  preferred 
idleness  in  the  city  to  unwelcome  toil  in  the  field.  To  these, 
and  aU  others  of  similar  character,  public  disorders  would 
furnish  subsistence.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore^ 
that  men  in  distress,  of  dissolute  principles  and  extravagant 
expectations,  should  have  consulted  the  interest  of  the  state 
no  further  than  as  it  was  subservient  to  their  own.  Besides, 
those  whose  parents,  by  the  victory  of  Sylla,  had  been  pro- 
scribed, whose  property  had  been  confiscated,  and  whose  civil 
rights  had  been  curtailed*,  looked  forward  to  the  event  of  a 
war  with  precisely  the  same  feeliugs. 

*  Poverty  does  not  easily  snffer  loss]  Egestas  facUk  habetur  sine  dam/no.  Hi 
that  has  nothing,  has  nothing  to  lose.  Petron.  Sat.,  c.  119:  Iw^  (mtdadlk 
Ma  est 

*  Had  become  disaffected]  Prasceps  abierat.  Had  grown  demoralised,  sunk  in 
corruption,  and  ready  to  join  in  any  plots  against  the  state.  So  Sallnst  says  ol 
Sempronia,  prasceps  abiercU^  c.  25. 

*  In  the  first  place]  Primum  omnmm,  "  These  words  refer,  not  to  item  and 
postremo  in  the  same  sentence,  but  to  deinde  at  the  commencement  of  the  nezt." 
Bemotif. 

*  Civil  rights  had  been  curtailed]  Jus  lihertatia  imminutum  eroL  "  Sylla,  by 
one  of  his  laws,  had  rendered  the  children  of  proscribed  persons  incapable  of  holding 
any  public  office ;  a  law  unjust,  indeed,  but  which,  having  been  established  and  ^ 
acted  upon  for  more  than  twenty  years,  could  not  be  rescinded  without  inconve- 
nience to  the  government.  Cicero,  accordingly,  opposed  the  attempts  which  w«n 
made,  in  his  consulship,  to  remove  this  restriction,  as  ho  himself  States  in  hii 
Oration  against  Piso,  c.  2.**    Bemo^l    See  Veil.  Paterc,  i ,  28;  Plutarch,  ViU 
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All  those,  too,  who  were  of  any  party  opposed  to  that  oi 
the  senate,  were  desirous  ratber  that  the  state  should  be 
embroiled,  than  that  they  themselves  should  be  out  of  power. 
This  was  an  evil,  which,  after  many  years,  had  returned  upon 
the  community  to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  prevailed^. 

XXXVIII.  For  after  the  powers  of  the  tribunes,  in  the 
consulate  of  Cneius  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  had  been 
fiilly  restored^,  certain  young  men,  of  an  ardent  age  and 
temper,  having  obtained  that  high  office^,  began  to  stir  up  the 
populace  by  inveighing  against  the  senate,  and  proceeded,  in 
course  of  time,  by  means  of  largesses  and  promises,  to  in- 
flame them  more  and  more ;  by  which  methods  they  became 
popular  and  powerful.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  of  the 
nobility  opposed  their  proceedings  to  the  utmost;  under 
pretence,  indeed,  of  supporting  the  senate,  but  in  reality  for 
their  own  aggrandisement.  For,  to  state  the  truth  in  few 
words,  whatever  parties,  during  that  period,  disturbed  the 
republic  under  plausible  pretexts,  some,  as  if  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  people,  others,  to  make  the  authority  of  the 
senate  as  great  as  possible,  all,  though  affecting  concern  for 
the  public  good,  contended  every  one  for  his  own  interest. 
In  such  contests  there  was  neither  moderation  nor  limit; 
each  party  made  a  merciless  use  of  its  successes. 

XXXIX.  After  Pompey,  however,  was  sent  to  the  mari- 
time and  Mithridatic  wars,  the  power  of  the  people  was 
diminished,  and  the  influence  of  the  few  increased.  These  few 
kept  all  public  offices,  the  administration  of  the  provinces,  and 

Syll. ;  Quintil.,  xi.,  1,  where  a  fragment  of  Cicero's  speech,  De  Proscriptorum 
LiberiSf  is  preserved.  This  law  of  Sylla  was  at  length  abrogated  by  Julius  Caesar 
Suet.  J.  CsBs.  41 ;  Plutarch  Vit.  Caes. ;  Dio  Cass.,  xli.,  18. 

*  This  was  an  evil — to  the  extent  to  which  it  now  prevailed]  Id  adeb  malum 
mvkos  post  annos  in  civiiatem  reverterat.  '*  Adeo^^  says  Cortius,  "  is  paHicuia 
ekffantissimaJ'^    Allen  makes  it  equivalent  to  eo  ttsqtie, 

*  XXXVIII.  The  powers  of  the  tribunes — had  been  fully  restored]  Tribunicia 
poUsias  restiitUa.  Before  the  time  of  Sylla,  the  power  of  the  tribunes  had 
grown  immoderate,  but  Sylla  diminished  and  almost  annihilated  it,  by  taking  frmi 
them  the  privileges  of  holding  any  other  magistracy  after  the  tribunate,  of  public  * 
addressing  the  people,  of  {Proposing  laws,  and  of  listening  to  appeals.  But  m  the 
coDSolship  of  Cotta,  a.u.c.  679,  the  first  of  these  privileges  had  been  restored ;  and 
in  that  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  a.u  c.  683,  the  tribunes  were  reinstated  in  alj 
tfadr  fonder  powers. 

*  Having  obtained  that  high  o&ce  j  Swtimam  potestatem  nacH.  Cortius  thmlcs 
tlMse  words  spuriooik 
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everything  else,  in  their  own  hands;  ihey  themselves  lived 
free  from  harm^,  in  flourishing  circumstances,  and  withonl. 
apprehension;  overawing  others,  at  the  same  time,  wifli 
threats  of  impeachment^,  so  that,  when  in  office,  they  mig&l 
be  less  inclined  to  inflame  the  people.  But  as  soon  as  a 
prospect  of  change,  in  this  dubious  state  of  affairs,  had  pro-  j 
sented  itself,  the  old  spirit  of  contention  awakened  their 
passions ;  and  had  Catiline,  in  his  first  battle,  come  off  vic- 
torious, or  left  the  struggle  undecided,  great  distress  and 
calamity  must  certainly  have  fallen  upon  the  state,  nor  would" 
those,  who  might  at  last  have  gained  the  ascendancy,  havie 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  it  long,  for  some  superior  power  would 
have  wrested  dominion  and  liberty  from  them  when  weary 
and  exhausted. 

There  were  some,  however,  unconnected  with  the  con- 
spiracy, who  set  out  to  join  Catiline  at  an  early  period  of  his 
proceedings.  Among  these  was  Aulus  Eulvius,  the  son  of  a 
senator,  whom,  being  arrested  on  his  journey,  his  father^ 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death^.  In  Eome,  at  the  same  time,  : 
Lentulus,  in  pursuance  of  Catiline's  directions,  was  endea- 
vouring to  gain  over,  by  his  own  agency  or  that  of  others,  all 
whom  he  tliought  adapted,  either  by  principles  or  circum- 
stances, to  promote  an  insurrection ;  and  not  citizens  only, 
but  every  description  of  men  who  could  be  of  any  service  in 
war. 

XL.  He  accordingly  commissioned  one  Publius  TJmbrenus 
to  apply  to  certain  deputies  of  the  Allobroges^,  and  to 
lead  them,  if  he  could,  to  a  participation  in  the  war ;  sup- 

'  XXXIX.  Free  from  harm]  Irmoxii    In  a  passive  sense. 

•  Overawing  others — with  threats  of  impeachment]  Cceteros  judidis  terren. 
**  Accnsationibns  et  judiciorum  periculis."    B&mouf. 

•His  father  ordered  to  be  put  to  death]  Parens  necari  jussit,  "Hb  father 
put  him  to  death,  not  by  order  of  the  consuls,  but  by  his  own  private  authority ; 
nor  was  he  the  only  one  who,  at  the  same  period,  exercised  similar  power."  Dion. 
Cass.,  lib.  xxxvii.  The  father  observed  on  the  occasion,  that  "  he  had  begotten 
him,  not  for  Catiline  against  his  country,  but  for  his  country  agamst  Catiline." 
Val.  Max.,  v.,  8.  The  Koman  laws  allo,wed  fathers  absolute  control  over  the  lives 
of  their  children, 

*  XL.  Certain  deputies  of  the  AllobrogesJ  Legatos  Alldbrogum.  Plutarch,  in 
his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  that  there  were  then  at  Rome  tvx)  deputies  f^oin 
this  Gallic  nation,  sent  to  complain  of  opnression  on  the  part  of  the  Bcznao 
^Ternors. 
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posing  that  as  they  were  nationally  and  individually  involved 
m  debt,  and  as  the  GauTs  were  naturally  warlike,  they  might 
easily  be  drawn  into  such  an  enterprise.  Umbrenus,  as  he 
had  traded  in  GauL  was  known  to  most  of  the  chief  men 
there, and  personally  acquainted  with  them ;  and  consequently, 
without  loss  of  time,  as  soon  as  he  noticed  the  deputies  m 
the  Forum,  he  asked  them,  after  making  a  few  inquiries 
about  the  state  of  their  country,  and  affecting  to  commiserate 
its  fallen  condition,  "  what  termination  they  expected  to  such 
calamities  ?"  When  he  found  that  they  complained  of  the 
rapacity  of  the  magistrates,  inveighed  against  the  senate  for 
not  affording  them  relief,  and  looked  to  death  as  the  only 
remedy  for  their  sufferings,  "  Yet  I,*'  said  he,  "  if  you  will 
but  act  as  men,  will  show  you  a  method  by  which  you  may 
escape  these  pressing  difficulties."  When  he  had  said  this, 
the  Allobroges,  animated  with  the  highest  hopes,  besought 
IJmbrenus  to  take  compassion  on  them ;  saying  that  there 
was  nothing  so  disagreeable  or  difficult,  which  they  would 
not  most  gladly  perform,  if  it  would  but  free  their  country 
from  debt.  He  then  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  Deci- 
mns  Brutua,  which  was  close  to  the  Forum,  and,  on  account 
of  Sempronia,  not  unsuitable  to  his  purpose,  as  Brutus  was 
then  absent  from  Eome^.  In  order,  too,  to  give  greater 
weight  to  his  representations,  he  sent  for  Gabinius,  and,  in 
his  presence,  explained  the  objects  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
mentioned  the  names  of  the  confederates,  as  well  as  those  of 
many  other  persons,  of  every  sort,  who  were  guiltless  of  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  ambrssadors  with  greater 
confidence.  At  length,  when  they  had  promised  their  as- 
sistance, he  let  them  depart. 

>  As  BmtQS  was  then  absent  from  Rome]  Nam  turn  Brutua  ab  Roma  aberat. 
From  this  remark,  say  Zancbins  and  Omnibonas,  it  is  evident  tliat  Brutus  was 
Dot  privy  to  the  conspiracy. 

"What  sort  of  woman  Sempronia  vrsm^  has  been  told  in  c.  25.  Some  hava 
thought  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Decimus  Brutus;  but  since  Sallust  speaks  of 
her  as  being  in  the  decajr  »f  her  beauty  at  the  time  of  the  conspiracy,  and  since 
Bratns,  as  may  be  seen  in  Cassar  (B.  G.  vii.,  sub  tin.),  was  then  very  young,  it  is 
prolMible  that  she  had  only  an  illicit  connexion  with  him,  but  had  gained  such  an 
tsocndancy  over  his  affections,  by  her  arts  of  seduction,  as  to  induce  him  to  make 
bar  his  mutress,  and  to  allow  her  to  reside  in  his  house."    Beattzee, 

I  hsfe,  however,  followed  those  who  think  that  Brutus  was  the  husVand  of 
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XLI.  Yet  Stie  Allobroges  were  long  in  suspense  whjt 
course  they  should  adopt.     On  the  6ne  hand,  there  was  debt^ 
an  inclination  for  war,  and  great  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  victory^ ;  on  the  other,  superior  resources,  safe  planii 
and  certain  rewards^  instead  of  uncertain  expectations.     At 
chey  were  balancing  these  considerations,  the  good  fortune  ot 
the  state  at  length  prevailed.     They  accordingly  disclosed  ■ 
the  whole  affair,  just  as  they  had  learned  it,  to  Quintm 
Fabius  Sanga^,  to  whose  patronage  their  state  was  very  greatljr 
indebted.     Cicero,  being  apprised  of  the  matter  by  Sang%  . 
directed  the  deputies  to  pretend  a  strong  desire  for  the  sue*  .*"] 
cess  of  the  plot,  to  seek  interviews  with  the  rest  of  the  con-  .j 
spirators,  to  make  them  fair  promises,  and  to  endeavour  to, 
lay  them  open  to  conviction  as  much  as  possible. 

XLII.  Much  about  the  same  time  there  were  commotions* 
in  Hither  and  Farther  Q-aul,  in  the  Picenian  and  Bruttian^ 
territories,  and  in  Apulia.  For  those,  whom  Catiline  had  pre^f , 
viously  sent  to  those  parts,  had  begun,  without  considerationj 
and  seemingly  with  madness,  to  attempt  everything  at  once)^  ^ 
and,  by  nocturnal  meetings,  by  removing  armour  and  wea^  ij 
pons  from  place  to  place,  and  by  hurrying  and  confusing  '-[ 
everything,  had  created  more  alarm  than  danger.  Of  these,. 
Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  the  praetor,  having  i)rought  several 
to  triaP,  under  the  decree  of  the  senate,  had  thrown  them 
into  prison,  as  had  also  Caius  Muraena  in  Farther  Gh.ul*,  who 
governed  that  province  in  quality  of  legate. 

Sempronia.  Sallust  (c.  24),  speaking  of  the  women,  of  whom  Sempronia  wai 
one,  says  that  Catiline  credebat  posse — vivos  earum  vel  adjungere  sibi,  vd  intent 
ikere.    The  truth,  on  such  a  point,  is  of  little  importance. 

*  XLI.  To  be  expected  from  victory]  In  spe  victories. 

'  Certain  rewards]  Certa  prasmia.  *'  Offered  by  the  senate  to  those  who  should 
give  information  of  the  conspiracy.     See  c.  30."    KuhnhardU 

*  Quintus  Fabius  Sanga]  "  A  descendant  of  that  Fabius  who,  for  having  sub- 
dued the  Allobrogps,  was  surnamed  Allobrogicus."  Bemouf.  Whole  statei 
often  chose  patrons  as  well  as  mdividuals. 

<  XLII.  There  were  commotions]  Motm  erat.  "  Motus  is  also  used  by  Cicero 
and  Livy  in  the  singular  number  for  seditiones  and  tumvUus.  No  change  is  there* 
fore  to  be  made  m  the  text."  Gerlach.  "  Motus  beiiicos  mtelligit,  tumuUus;  ut 
F.or.,  iii.,  13."    Cortius. 

*  Having  brought  several  to  trial]  Complures — caussd  cognitd.  "  CatmrnM 
cognoscere  is  the  legal  phrase  for  examining  as  to  the  authors  and  causes  of  anj 
cime."    Dietsck, 

*  Caius  Muraena  in  Farther  Gaul )  Jn  Ulferiore  GdtUA  C.  Mttrama,    All  tbi 
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ILIII.  But  at  Borne,  in  the  mean  time,  Lentulus,  with 
tta  ofther  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  haying  secured  what 
fiiej  thought  a  large  force,  had  arranged,  that  as  soon  as 
Gbtnine  should  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Esesul®,  Lucius 
Bestia,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  having  called  an  assembly, 
Aould  complain  of  the  proceedings  of  Cicero,  and  lay  the 
odium  of  this  most  oppressive  war  on  the  excellent  consul^ ; 
;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  taking  this  as  a  signal, 
dioald,  on  the  following  night,  proceed  to  execute  their  re- 
Bpective  parts. 

These  parts  are  said  to  have  been  thus  distributed.  Sta- 
fcOnis  and  Grabinius,  with  a  large  force,  were  to  set  on  fire 
tvdve  places  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose*,  at  the 
same  time ;  in  order  that,  during  the  consequent  tumult^,  an 
easier  access  might  be  obtained  to  the  consul,  and  to  the 
others  whose  destruction  was  intended;  Cethegus  was  to 
beaet  the  gate  of  Cicero,  and  attack  him  personally  with  vio- 
lence; others  were  to  single  out  other  victims ;  while  the  sons 
of  eertain  fiunilies,  mostly  of  the  nobility,  were  to  kill  their 
fibers ;  and,  when  all  were  in  consternation  at  the  massacre 
md  conflagration,  they  were  to  sally  forth  to  join  Catiline. 

While  they  were  thus  forming  and  settling  their  plans, 

«fitioM,  previous  to  that  of  Cortius,  liave  in  citeriore  Gallia,  "  But  C.  Muraena,'* 
ttvg  that  critic,  "  commanded  in  Gallia  Transalpina,  or  Ulterior  Gaul,  as  appears 
frpin  Cic.  pro  Muraena,  c.  41.  To  attribute  such  an  error  to  a  lapse  of  memory  in 
Sallnst  would  be  absurd.  I  have,  therefore,  confidently  altered  citeriore  into 
•ferwrc."  The  praise  of  having  first  discovered  the  error,  however,  is  due,  not 
to  Cortius,  but  to  Felicius  Durantinus,  a  friend  of  Rivius,  in  whose  note  on  the 
passage  his  discovery  is  recorded. 

'  XLIIL  The  excellent  consul]  Optimo  constdi.  With  the  exception  of  the 
^bt  commendation  bestowed  on  his  speech,  luctUentam  atque  tUUem  reipublica^ 
c  31,  this  is  the  only  ephhet  of  praise  that  Sallust  bestows  on  the  consul  through- 
out his  narrative.  That  it  could  be  regarded  only  as  frigid  eulogy,  is  apparent  from 
a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letteis  to  Atticus  (xii.,  21),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
same  epithet  having  been  applied  to  him  by  Brutus:  "Brutus  thinks  that  he 
pars  me  a  great  compliment  when  he  calls  me  an  excellent  consul  (optunum  con- 
iulem) ;  but  what  enemy  could  speak  more  coldly  of  mo  ?" 

'Twelve  places  of  the  city,  convenient  for  their  purpose  )  Ihwdecvn — opportuna 
(oca.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Cicero,  says  a  hundred  places.  Few  narratives  lose 
•»y  repetition. 

•  In  order  that,  during  the  consequent  tumult]  Quo  tumtdtu,  "  It  is  best,'* 
says  Dietscb,  "  to  take  quo  as  the  particulajiiialis  (to  the  end  that),  and  ttmmitft 
w  the  ablative  of  the  instrument." 
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Celhegus  was  incessantly  complaining  of  tHe  want  of  spuft 
in  his  associates;  observing,  that  they  wasted  excellent  opi 
Dortunities  through  hesitation  and  delay^ ;  that,  in  sucli  ii 
enterprise,  there  was  need,  not  of  deliberation,  but  of  action^ 
and  that  he  himself,  if  a  few  would  support  him,  would  stofiii  i 
the  senate-house  while  the  others  remained  inactive.  Beinf 
naturally  bold,  sanguine,  and  prompt  to  act,  he  thought  tlui 
success  depended  on  rapidity  of  execution. 

XLIY.  The  Allobroges,  according  to  the  directions  of 
Cicero,  procured  interviews,  by  means  of  Gabinius,  with  tlv 
other  conspirators ;  and  from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilin^'  j 
and  Cassius,  they,  demanded  an  oath,  which  they  migbA 
carry  under  seal  to  their  countrymen,  who  otherwise  wouU. 
hardly  join  in  so  important  an  affair.  To  this  the  others  C0D» 
sented  without  suspicion ;  but  Cassius  promised  them  sootf 
to  visit  their  country^,  and,  indeed,  left  the  city  a  little  be^ 
fore  the  deputies.  i 

In  order  that  the  Allobroges,  before  they  reached  hom^'] 
might  confirm  their  agreement  with  Catiline,  by  giving  anv 
receiving  pledges  of  faith,  Lentulus  sent  with  them  one  TitiJ 
Volturcius,  a  native  of  Crotona,  he  himself  giving  Volturciiii 
a  letter  for  Catiline,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Who  I  am,  you  will  learn  from  the  person  whom  I  hafi 
sent  to  you.  Reflect  seriously  in  how  desperate  a  situatioa 
you  are  placed,  and  remember  that  you  are  a  man^.  Consider .] 
what  your  views  demand,  and  seek  aid  from  all,  even  the 
lowest."  In  addition,  he  gave  him  this  verbal  messages 
"  Since  he  was  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  for  wort 
reason  should  he  reject  the  assistance  of  slaves  ?  That,  in 
the  city,  everything  which  he  had  directed  was  arranged; 
and  that  he  should  not  delay  to  make  nearer  approaches 
to  it." 

XLV.   Matters  having  proceeded  thus  far,  and  a  nigbi 
being  appointed  for  the  departure  of  the  deputies,  Giceici^ 

»  Delay]  Dies  prolatcmdo.    By  putting  off  from  day  to  day. 

*  XLIV.  Soon  to  visit  their  country]  Semet  eo  brevt  veniurum,    "It  is  plttD 
that  the  adverb  relates  to  what  precedes  (ad  cives) ;  and  that  Cassias  e^zem 
au  intention  to  set  out  for  Gaul."    Dietsch. 

*  Remember  that  you  are  a  man~[  Memineris  te  virum.    Remember  t1.at  yod 
ftre  a  man,  and  ought  to  act  as  one.    Cicero^  ni  repeatmg  tb'is  letter  from  memoiy j| 
(Ont  '**  Cat.  iii   5^  gives  the  amrase,  Cura  utvirma. 
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being  by  them  made  acquainted  with  everything,  durected 
the  pr»tors^,  Lucius  Valerius  Elaccus,  and  Caius  J?omtinus, 
to  arrest  the  retinue  of  the  Allobroges,  by  lying  in  wait  for 
them  on  the  Milvian  Bridge^ ;  he  gave  them  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent^,  and  left  them 
to  manage  the  rest  as  occasion  might  require.  Being  military 
ioen,  they  placed  a  force,  as  had  been  directed,  without  dis- 
turbance, and  secretly  invested  the  bridge;  when  the  de- 
puties, with  Volturcius,  came  to  the  place,  and  a  shout 
was  raised  from  each  side  of  the  bridge*,  the  Gauls,  at  once 
comprehending  the  matter,  surrendered  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  praetors.  Volturcius,  at  first,  encouraging  his 
companions,  defended  himself  against  numbers  with  his 
sword ;  but  afterwards,  being  unsupported  by  the  AUobroges, 
he  began  earnestly  to  beg  Pomtinus,  to  whom  he  was  known, 
to  save  his  life,  aud  at  last,  terrified  and  despairing  of  safety, 
he  surrendered  himself  to  the  prsetors  as  unconditionally  as 
to  foreign  enemies. 

XLVI.  The  affair  being  thus  concluded,  a  full  account  of 
it  was  immediately  transmitted  to  the  consul  by  messengers. 
Great  anxiety,  and  great  joy,  affected  him  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. He  rejoiced  that,  by  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
the  state  was  freed  from  danger ;  but  he  was  doubtful  how 
he  ought  to  act,  when  citizens  of  such  eminence  were  de- 
tected in  treason  so  atrocious.  He  saw  that  their  punish- 
ment would  be  a  weight  upon  himself,  and  their  escape  the 
destruction  of  the  Commonwealth.  Having,  however,  formed 
his  resolution,  he  ordered  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  Ga- 
binius,  and  one  Quintus  Coeparius  of  Terracina,  who  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Apulia  to  raise  the  slaves,  to  be  sum- 
moned before  him.  The  others  came  without  delay;  but 
OcBparius,  having  left  his  house  a  little  before,  and  heard  of 
the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  had  fled  from  the  city.  The 
eonsul  himself  conducted  Lentulus,  as  he  was  prsetor,  hold- 

'  XLV.  The  pnetors]  Prastoribus  urbanis,  the  praetors  of  the  city. 

*  The  Milvian  Bridge]  PorUe  Mtdmo,    Now  Ponie  Molle. 

•  Of  the  object  with  which  they  were  sent]  Rem — cujus  gratia  mittebantur 

♦  Fwm  each  side  of  the  bridge]  Utrinqae,  "  Utrinque,"  observes  CortiUu, 
**gkii—  IfSS.  exponnnt  tx  tOrdque  parte  porUts,*^  and  there  is  Httle  doubt  that 
tbt  cqiodtioa  is  ocrrect  No  transktof;  however,  before  myself,  has  avuled  hiao- 
•dftfit. 
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ing  him  by  the  hand,  and  ordered  the  others  t  j  be  brou^] 
into  the  Temple  of  Concord,  under  a  guard.  Here  he  aaeem- 
bled  the  senate,  and  in  a  very  full  attendance  of  that 
introduced  Volturcius  with  the  deputies.  Hither  also 
ordered  Valerius  Flaccus,  the  praetor,  to  bring  the  box 
the  letters^  which  he  had  taken  from  the  deputies. 

XLYII.  Volturcius,  being  questioned  concerning  his  joiaip' 
ney,  concerning  his  letter* ;  and  lastly,  what  object  he  haa  iiii  .j 
in  view^,  and  from  what  motives  he  had  acted,  at  first  began  tali 
prevaricate*,  and  to  pretend  ignorance  of  the  conspiracy ;  h^fti 
at  length,  when  he  was  told  to  speak  on  the  security  of  Ibj 
public  faith^,  he  disclosed  every  circiunstance  as  it  had  reab^ 
occurred,  stating  that  he  had  been  admitted  as  an  associafa^ 
a  few  days  before,  by  Gabinius  and  Coeparius ;  that  he  knev' 
no  more  than  the  deputies,  only  that  he  used  to  hen, 
from  Gabinius,  that  Publius  Autronius,  Servius  Sylla,  Luciiii 
Vargunteius,  and  many  others,  were  engaged  in  the  co^^^ 
spiracy.  The  Gauls  made  a  similar  confession,  and  cl 
Lentmus,  who  began  to  affect  ignorance,  not  only  with 
letter  to  Catiline,  but  with  remarks  which  he  was  in 
habit  of  making,  "  thjat  the  sovereignty  of  Kome,  bj 
Sibylline  books,  was  predestined  to  three  Cornelii ;  that 
and  Sylla  had  rulea  already^ ;  and  that  he  himself  was  thelj 

'  XLVI.  The  box  with  the  letters]  Scrinium  cum  Uteris,  Litterm  majW. 
rendered  either  letter  or  letters.  There  is  no  mention  made  previously  of 
letters  than  that  of  Lentulas  to  Catiline,  c.  44.  Bnt  as  it  is  not  likely  that  tlw~ 
deputies  carried  a  box  to  convey  only  one  letter,  I  have  followed  other  trandatttffj 
by  putting  the  word  in  the  plural  The  oath  of  the  conspirators,  too,  whidi 
a  written  document,  was  probably  in  the  box. 

2  XLVII.  His  letter]  Litteris.    His  own  letter  to  Catiline,  c.  44 
lUteras  a  little  below. 

3  What  object  he  had  had  in  view,  ^.]  Quid^  atU  qua  de  ccmsd^  eomSB\ 
hnhuisset.  What  design  he  had  entertained,  and  from  what  motive  he  had 
tained  it. 

*  To  prevaricate]  Fingerealia.    "To  pretend  other  things  than  what  hd.] 
reference  to  the  conspiracy."    Berrumf. 

^On  the  security  of  the  public  faith]  Fidepvblicd.    "  Cicero  pledged  to  Wbj 
the  public  faith,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate;  or  engaged,  in  the  name  of  tin  j 
republic,  that  his  life  should  be  spared,  if  he  would  but  speak  the  truth.'* 
notif. 

«  That  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  ruled  already]  Cinnam  atqm  SyUam 

Had  ruled."  or  something  similar,  must  be  supplied.    Cinna  had  been  tfai 
«tsaQS  of  recallir  g  1^1  irius  from  Africa,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  d(»nine<wai  | 
vr«r  toe  city,  an  1  made  it    a<>exio  of  bloodshed  and  desolation. 
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fhird,  whose  fate  it  would  be  to  govern  the  city ;  and  that 
tibia,  too,  was  the  twentieth  year  since  the  Capitol  was  burnt: 
ft  year  which  the  augurs,  from  certain  omens,  had  ofben  said 
would  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  civil  war.*' 

The  letter  then  being  read,  the  senate,  when  all  had  pre- 
viously acknowledged  their  seals^,  decreed  that  Lentulus, 
being  deprived  of  his  office,  should,  as  well  as  the  rest,  be 
placed  in  private  custody^.  Lentulus,  accordingly,  was  given 
m  charge  to  PubUus  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  was  then  sedile ; 
Cethegus,  to  Quintus  Comificius ;  Statilius,  to  Caius  CaBsar ; 
Gh*ii]!u8,  to  Marcus  Craflsus;  and  Cceparius,  who  had  just 
before  been  arrested  in  his  flight,  to  Cneius  Terentius,  a 
senator. 

XLVIII.  The  common  people,  meanwhile,  who  had  a1 
first,  from  a  desire  of  change  m  the  government,  been  to 
much  inclined  to  war,  having,  on  the  discovery  of  the  plot 
altered  their  sentiments,  began  to  execrate  the  projects  o: 
Catiline,  to  extol  Cicero  to  the  skies;  and,  as  if  rescued 
from  slavery,  to  give  proofs  of  joy  and  exultation.  Other 
effects  of  war  they  expected  as  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss ; 
but  the  burning  of  the  city  they  thought  inhuman,  out- 
rageous, and  fatal  especiallv  to  themselves,  whose  whole  pro- 
perty consisted  in  their  daily  necessaries  and  the  clothes 
which  they  wore. 

On  the  following  day,  a  certain  Lucius  Tarquinius  was 
brought  before  the  senate,  who  was  said  to  have  been  ar- 
rested as  he  was  setting  out  to  join  Catiline.  This  person, 
having  offered  to  give  information  of  the  conspiracy,  if  the 
pubHc  faith  were  pledged  to  him^,  and  being  directed  by  the 

>  Their  seals]  Signal  sua,  "  Lenrs  cachets,  lenrs  sceauz.**  Bemotif,  The 
BoDUiiis  tied  their  letters  ronnd  with  a  string,  the  knot  of  which  thej  covered 
inth  wax,  and  impressed  with  a  seal.  To  open  the  letter  it  was  neceflsarj  to 
cot  the  string:  "  nos  Unum  incidimtts,*^  Cic  Or.  in  Gat,  iii.,  5.  See  also  G.  Nep. 
Pans.  4,  and  Adam's  Roman  ArUiquUies,  The  seal  of  Lentulus  had  on  it  a  like- 
neas  of  one  of  his  ancestors ;  see  Gicero,  loc.  cU, 

•  In  private  custody]  In  liberis  custodiia.  Literally,  in  "free  custody,"  but 
**  private  custody**  conveys  a  better  notion  of  the  arrangement  to  the  mind  of  the 
Eogtish  reader.  It  was  called ^ree  because  the  persons  in  custody  were  not  con- 
fined in  prison,  Plutarch  calls  it  Sbecfioif  ^vXcuci^v,  as  also  Dion.,  cap.  Iviil,  8. 
See  Tacit  Aim.,  vL,  3.  It  was  adopted  in  the  case  of  persons  of  rank  and  consi- 
deration* 

*  XLVin.  If  the  public  faith  were  pledged  to  him]  Si/idespublica  data  e»nf 
tee.  47 
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consul  to  state  what  be  knew,  gave  the  senate  nearly  Aqi 
same  account  as  Yolturciiis  had  given,  concerning  the  ia*  1 
tended  conflagration,  the  massacre  of  respectable  citizen^ 
and  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  adding  that "  he  was  sent  Iff  . 
Marcus  Crassus  to  assure  CatiHne  that  the  apprehension  cL 
Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others  of  the  conspirators,  ought  not 
to  alarm  him,  but  that  he  should  hasten,  with  so  much  tbfl 
more  expedition,  to  the  city,  in  order  to  revive  the  courajift 
of  the  rest,  and  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  those  in  custody*? 
When  Tarquinius  named  Crassus,  a  man  of  noble  birtfi,  ojl 
very  great  wealth,  and  of  vast  influence,  some,  thinking  tltt 
statement  incredible,  others,  though  they  supposed  it  tnuf 
yet,  judging  that  at  such  a  crisis  a  man  of  such  power*  wai 
rather  to  be  soothed  than  irritated  (most  of  them,  too,  fiom 
personal  reasons,  being  under  obligation  to  Crassus),  es* 
claimed  that  he  was  "  a  false  witness,"  and  demanded  that 
the  matter  should  be  put  to  the  vote.  Cicero,  accordingly^ 
taking  their  opinions,  a  full  senate  decreed,  "  that  the  tesn* 
mony  of  Tarquinius  appeared  false ;  that  he  himself  shouli 
be  kept  in  prison ;  and  that  no  further  liberty  of  speaking 
should  be  granted  him,  unless  he  should  name  the  person 
at  whose  instigation  he  had  fabricated  so  shameful  a  cap 
liunny." 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  this  affa^ 
was  contrived  by  Publius  Autronius,  in  order  that  the  into* 
rest  of  Crassus,  if  he  were  accused,  might,  from  participatioil 
in  the  danger,  more  readily  screen  the  rest.  Others  said  that 
Tarquinius  was  suborned  by  Cicero,  that  Crassus  might  not 
disturb  the  state,  by  taking  upon  him,  as  was  his  custom^,  the 
defence  of  the  criminals.    That  this  attack  on  his  character 

1  And  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  those  in  cnstodj]  Et  UliJadKiu  ipenaio 
vr^pereniwr, 

2  A  man  of  such  power]  Tanta  vis  hominia.    So  great  power  of  the  man. 

•  Liberty  of  speaking]  Pote«totem.  "  Potestatem  loquendi."  CiffnianusPopiKm,. 
As  it  did  not  appear  that  he  spoke  the  truth,  the  pledge  which  the  senate  htA 
given  him,  on  condition  that  he  spoke  the  indh,  went  for  nothing;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  continue  his  evidence,  and  was  sent  to  prison. 

*  As  was  his  custom]  More  suo.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  relates  that 
frequently  when  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  had  refused  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  certain  persons,  as  being  unworthy  of  their  support,  Crassus  woak 
plead  in  their  behalf;  and  that  he  thus  gained  great  pQ7<aferity  among  the  ooB* 
noD  people. 
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was  made  by  Cicero,  I  afterwards  heard  Crassus  himself 
assert. 

XLIX.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  neither  by  interest,  nor  by 
solicitation,  nor  by  bribes,  could  Quintus  Catulus,  and  Caiua 
Kso,  prevail  upon  Cicero  to  have  Caius  Caesar  falsely  ac- 
cused, either  by  means  of  the  Allobroges,  or  any  other  evi- 
dence. Both  of  these  men  were  at  bitter  enmity  with 
Cssar ;  Piso,  as  having  been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  was 
on^  his  trial  for  extortion,  on  a  charge  of  having  illegally  put 
to  death  a  Transpadane  Gaul ;  Catulus,  as  having  hated  him 
ever  since  he  stood  for  the  pontificate,  because,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  after  filling  the  highest  offices,  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Csesar,  who  was  then  comparatively  a  youth^. 
The  opportunity,  too,  seemed  favourable  for  such  an  accu- 
sation; for  Csesar,  by  extraordinary  generosity  in  private, 
and  by  magnificent  exhibitions  in  public^,  had  fallen  greatly 
into  debt.  But  when  they  failed  to  persuade  the  consul  to 
such  injustice,  they  themselves,  by  going  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  spreading  fictions  of  their  own,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  have  heard  from  Volturcius  or  the  Allobroges, 
excited  such  violent  odium  against  him,  that  certain  Boman 
knights,  who  were  stationed  as  an  armed  guard  round  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  being  prompted,  either  by  the  greatness 

■  XLIX.  Piso,  as  having  been  attacked  by  him,  when  he  was  on,  ^c]  P£so, 
tppngnattts  in  judicio  repetunda/rwn  propter  cujusdam  Trcmxpadam.  auppliciuni 
mftatum.  Such  is  the  reading  and  punctuation  of  Cortins.  Some  editions  insert 
peomdarum  before  repetundammj  and  some  a  comma  after  it.  I  have  interpreted 
the  passage  in  conformity  with  the  explanation  of  Eritzius,  which  seems  to  me 
the  most  judicious  that  has  been  o£fered.  Oppufftuttm,  says  he,  is  equivalent  to 
gnmier  vexcUtu,  or  violently  assailed ;  and  Piso  was  thus  assailed  by  Gsesar  on 
aooount  of  his  unjust  execution  of  the  Gaul ;  the  words  in  Judicio  r^petvindaruni 
merely  mark  the  time  when  Csesar's  attack  was  made.  While  he  was  on  his  trial 
£nr  (me  thing,  he  was  attacked  by  GsBsar  for  another.  Gerlach,  observing  that 
the  words  m  judicio  are  wanting  in  one  MS.,  would  omit  them,  and  make 
tppugnattts  govern  pecuniarum  repeUmdarum^  as  if  it  were  accusatus;  a  change 
which  would  certainly  not  improve  the  passage.  The  Galli  Transpadani  seem  to 
have  been  much  attached  to  CsBsar;  see  Cic.  £p.  ad  Att.,  v.,  2;  ad  Fam. 

ZTL,  12. 

*  Comparatively  a  youth]  Adolescentulo.  CsBsar  was  then  in  the  thirty- third 
or,  as  scnne  say,  Uie  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  See  the  note  on  this  word, 
cS. 

*  By  magnificent  exhibitions  in  public]  PubUce  maaebnis  muneribut.    Showi 
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of  the  danger  or  by  the  impulse  of  a  high  spirit,  to.  tee 
more  openly  Iheir  zeal  for  the  republic,  threatened  Ci 
with  their  swords  as  he  went  out  of  the  senate-house. . 

L.  Whilst  these  occurrences  were  passiug  in  the  senal^^ 
and  whilst  rewards  were  being  voted,  on  approbation  of  thek 
evidence,  to  the  Allobrogian  deputies  and  to  Titus  Voltuiv.  ] 
cius,  the  freedmen,  and  some  of  the  other  dependants  <rf 
Lentulus,  were  urging  the  artisans  and  slaves,  in  variow 
directions  throughout  the  city^,  to  attempt  his  rescue ;  some^ 
too,  applied  to  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob,  who  were  always 
ready  to  disturb  the  state  for  pay.     Cethegus,  at  the  same  . 
time,  was  soliciting,  through  his  agents,  his  slaves^  and  freed^ 
men,  men  trained  to  deeds  of  audacity,  to  coUect  themselvei. 
into  an  armed  body,  and  force  a  way  into  his  place  of  con- 
finement. 

The  consul,  when  he  heard  that  these  things  were  in  agita* 
tion,  having  distributed  armed  bodies  of  men,  as  the  circmn* 
stances  and  occasion  demanded,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  desired  to  know  "  what  they  wished  to  be  done 
concerning  those  who  had  been  committed  to  custody.'*  A 
full  senate,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  before^  declared 
them  traitors  to  their  country.  On  this  occasion,  Decimus  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  who,  as  consul  elect,  was  first  asked  his  opinion^ 
moved*  that    capital  punishment   should  be  inflicted,  not 

1  L.  In  yarioas  directions  throughout  the  city]  VaHis  itmenbus — m  viek. 
Going  hith«r  and  thither  through  the  streets. 

2  Slaves]  Familiam.  **  Servos  snos,  qui  j^ro^iib /amiUaJ"  Cortios.  FamOh 
IS  a  number  of famuH, 

3  A  full  senate,  however,  had  but  a  short  time  before,  ^c]  The  senate  had 
already  decreed  that  they  were  enemies  to  their  country ;  Cicero  now  calls  s 
meeting  to  ascertain  what  sentence  should  be  passed  on  them. 

*  On  this  occasion — amoved]  Tunc — decreverat.  The  tunc  (or,  as  most  editors 
have  it,  him)  must  be  referred  to  the  second  meeting  of  the  senate,  for  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  proposal  concerning  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners  was  mads 
at  the  first  meeting.  There  would  be  no  doubt  on  this  point,  were  it  not  for 
he  pluperfect  tense,  decreverat.  I  have  translated  it  as  the  perfect.  Ws 
must  suppose  that  Sallust  had  his  thoughts  on  Caesar's  speech,  which  was  ts 
follow,  and  signifies  that  all  this  business  had  been  done  before  Csesar  addressed 
the  house.  Kritzins  thinks  that  the  pluperfect  was  referred  by  Sallust,  not  to 
CsBsar's  speech,  but  to  the  decree  of  the  senate  which  was  finally  made ;  but  this 
IS  surely  a  less  satisfactory  method  of  settling  the  matter.  Sallust  often  nasi 
the  pluperfect,  where  his  reader  would  expect  tLe  perfect;  see,  fior  instaDce 
Qoneutwraii  at  the  ben^nning  of  c.  24. 


Jk_:.    _ft- 
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Ion  those  who  were  in  confinement,  but  also  on  Luciu3 
(ius,  Publins  rurius,  Publius  TJmbrenus,  and  Quintus 
ius,  if  they  should  be  apprehended ;  but  afterwards, 
(^  influenced  by  the  speech  of  Caius  Caesar,  he  said  that 
he  i^ould  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberius  Nero^,  who  had 
praised  that  the  guards  should  be  increased,  and  that  tht> 
senate  should  deliberate  further  on  the  matter.  Caesar,  when 
it  caime  to  his  turn,  being  asked  his  opinion  by  the  consii, 
spore  to  the  following  effect : 

LI.  "  It  becomes  all  men^.  Conscript  Fathers,  who  delibe- 
rate on  dubious  matters,  to  be  influenced  neither  by  hatred, 
affection,  anger,  nor, pity.  The  mind,  when  such  feelings 
obstruct  its  view,  cannot  easily  see  what  is  right ;  nor  has 
any  human  being  consulted,  at  the  same  moment,  his  pas- 
sions and  his  interest.  When  the  mind  is  freely  exerted,  its  .ir> 
reasoning  is  sound ;  but  passion,  if  it  gain  possession  of  it, 
becomes  its  tyrant,  and  reason  is  powerless. 

"I  could  easily  mention,  Conscript  Fathers,  numerous 
examples  of  kings  and  nations,  who,  swayed  by  resentment 
or  compassion,  have  adopted  injudicious  courses  of  conduct ; 
but  I  had  rather  speak  of  those  instances  in  which  our  an- 
cestors, in  opposition  to  the  impulse  of  passion,  acted  with 
wisdom  and  sound  policy. 

"In  the  Macedonian  war,  which  we  carried  on  against 
king  Perses,  the  great  and  powerful  state  of  Ehodes,  which 
had  risen  by  the  aid  of  the  Boman  people,  was  faithless  and 
hostile  to  us ;  yet,  when  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Hhodians  was  taken  into  consideration,  our  forefathers 
left  them  immolested,  lest  any  should  say  that  war  was  made 

*  That  he  would  go  over  to  the  opinion  of  Tiberias  Nero]  Pedibus  in  senteniiam 
7%.  Neroms — itturum.  Any  qaestion  submitted  to  the  senate  was  decided  by 
the  majoritj  of  votes,  which  was  ascertained  either  by  numeration  a  counting  oi 
the  votes,  or  by  discessio,  when  those  who  were  of  one  opinion,  at  the  direction  ri 
the  presiding  magistrate,  passed  over  to  one  side  of  the  house,  and  those  who 
were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  to  the  other.  See  Aul.  Gell.,  xiv.,  7 ;  Suet.  Tib.,  31 ; 
Adam's  Bom.  Ant. ;  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  Art.  Senatus, 

*  LI.  It  becomes  all  men,  ^.]  The  beginning  of  this  speech,  attributed  to 
Cssar,  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Uepi  roup  iv  ^epaovrjcrcii  irpayfidrciiP  I 
"Edei  fjL€V9  &  apdp€S  ASrjvdloi,  tovs  Xeyovras   diravras   iv  vfXLP  fi^rt 

vpl^  txBpcof  iroUio'&cLL  \6yop  fitfbtpa^  fi^re  irphs  X^P*^*    **  ^*  should  bf 
inciimbeit  on  all  who  speak  before  you,  0  Athenians,  to  advance  no 
with  am  tieit  either  to  enmity  or  to  favonr.** 


upon  them,  for  the  sake  of  seizing  iheir  vealtli,  mtl.fr  t',.^  of 
puniBhing  their  faithlessness.  Throughout  the  Puuic  \pat, 
too,  though  the  CorthagiDians,  both  during  peace,  and  iiiBOfr 
pensions  of  arms,  were  guilty  of  many  acta  of  injitstite^yet 
our  ancestors  never  took  occasion  to  retaliate,  hut  cansidj^sd 
rather  what  was  worthy  of  themselves,  than  what  niigfct 
juatly  be  inflicted  on  their  enemies. 

"  Simile  caution,  Conscript  Fathers,  is  to  be  ohaervei  1^ 
yourselves,  that  tbe  guilt  of  Lentulus,  and  the  other  too. 
spirators,  may  not  have  greater  ■weight  with  you  than,  tout  ■. 
own  dignity,  and  that  you  may  not  regard  your  indign.iciQn 
more  than  your  character.  If,  indeed,  a  punishment  adeqimte 
to  their  cruues  be  discovered,!  consent  to  extraordinary  mea- 
sures* ;  but  if  the  enormity  of  their  crime  esceeds  whatever 
can  be  devised^,  I  think  that  we  should  inflii;t  only  such 
penalties  aa  the  laws  have  provided. 

"  Most  of  those,  who  have  given  their  opinions  before  me, 
have  deplored,  in  studied  and  impressive  language*,  the  sad 
fate  that  threatens  the  republic ;  they  have  recounted  the 
barbarities  of  war,  and  the  afflictions  that  would  fnll  on  the 
vanquished ;  tbey  have  told  us  that  maidens  would  be  dis- 
honoured, and  youths  abused ;  that  children  would  he  torn 
from  the  embraces  of  their  parents ;  that  matrons  would  be 
subjected  to  the  pleasure  of  the  conquerors ;  that  temples 
and  dwelling-houses  would  be  plundered ;  that  muBsacreB 
and  iires  would  follow ;  and  that  every  place  would  be  filled 
with  arms,  corpses,  blood,  end  lamentation.  But  to  what 
end,  in  the  name  of  the  eternal  gods !  waa  such  eloquence 
directed  F  Was  it  intended  to  render  you  indignant  at  th« 
conspiracy  ?  A  speech,  no  doubt,  will  mflame  him  whom  so 
irightful  and  monstrous  a  reidity  has  not  provoked!  Far 
from  it:  for  to  no  man  does  evil,  directed  against  himself 
appear  a  light  matter ;  many,  on  the  contrary,  have  felt  it 
more  seriously  than  was  right. 

1  Iconsent  tOfitinordiDarjoieasares]  Ifopammmiiliamat^iniia.  "Tliatii| 
I  consrat  tbal  jon  depart  Irom  the  atage  of  jaar  aacestors,  b;  vhich  IhauR 
citizens  were  protected  from  death."    Bernouf. 

*  Whatever  can  be  devised]  Omnium  iag&iia. 

■  Studied  and  imprcEsivB  luiguago]  Coraponle  alque  tnagn}fici.  Compotii,iU 
language  n'-e^Ij  put  Ugethei;  elei^ntlj.  Magnifid,  in  atrilcuig  or  impoaiif 
terma.     Compoiiii  a  applied  to  the  speech  of  Cssar,  bj  Cato,  in  the  foUairi^ 
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"But  to  different  persons,  Conscript  Fathers,  different 
degrees  of  licence  are  allowed.  If  those  who  pass  a  life  sunk 
in  obscurity,  commit  any  error,  through  excessive  anger, 
few  become  aware  of  it,  for  their  fame  is  as  limited  as  their 
fortune;  but  of  those  who  live  invested  'with  extensive 
power,  and  in  an  exalted  station,  the  whole  world  knows 
the  proceedings.  Thus  in  the  highest  position  there  is  the 
least  liberty  of  action ;  and  it  becomes  us  to  indulge  neither 
partiality  nor  aversion,  but  least  of  all  animosity ;  for  what 
in  others  is  called  resentment,  is  in  the  powerful  termed 
violence  and  cruelty. 

"I  am  indeed  of  opinion,  Conscript  Fathers,  that  the 
utmost  degree  of  torture  is  inadequate  to  punish  their  crime; 
but  the  generality  of  mankind  dwell  on  that  which  happens 
last,  and,  in  the  case  of  malefactors,  forget  their  guilt,  and 
talk  only  of  their  punishment,  should  that  punishment  have 
been  inordinately  severe.  I  feel  assured,  too,  that  Decimus  j 
Silanus,  a  man  of  spirit  and  resolution,  made  the  suggestions 
which  he  offered,  from  zeal  for  the  state,  and  that  he  had  no 
view,  in  so  important  a  matter,  to  favour  or  to  enmity ;  such 
I  know  to  be  his  character,  and  such  his  discretion^.  Yet 
his  proposal  appears  to  me,  I  will  not  say  cruel  (for  what 
can  be  cruel  that  is  directed  against  such  characters  ?),  but 
foreign  to  our  policy.  Eor  assuredly,  Silanus,  either  your 
fears,  or  their  treason,  must  have  induced  you,  a  consul 
elect,  to  propose  this  new  kind  of  punishment.  Of  fear  it 
is  unnecessary  to  speak,  when,  by  the  prompt  activity  of 
that  distinguished  man  our  consul,  such  numerous  forces 
are  xinder  arms;  and  as  to  the  punishment,  we  may  say, 
what  is  indeed  the  truth,  that  in  trouble  and  distress,  death 
IB  a  relief   fi*om   suffering,  and  not  a  torment^;  that  it 

■  Sach  I  know  to  be  his  character,  such  his  discretion]  Eos  mores,  earn 
nodatkun  viri  cngnovL  I  have  translated  modesHamy  discretion,  which  seems  to  be 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  Beaazde  renders  it  prudence,  and  adds  a  note  upon 
it,  which  may  be  worth  transcription.  **  I  translate  modestia,"  says  he,  **  hjpru- 
dmee,  and  think  myself  atithorised  to  do  so.  Sic  d^nUur  h  Stoids,  says  Cicero 
(De  Off.,  i.f  40),  vt  modesHa  sit  scientia  earum  rerum,  qum  agentur,  aut  dicentur, 
hco  mo  collocandartan ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  Sw  jU  ut  modestia  scientia  sU 
opportumtaUs  idoneorvm  ad  agendum  temporum.  And  what  is  understood  in 
French  by  prudence  ?  It  is,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy,  *  a 
fhtne  by  which  we  discern  and  practise  what  is  proper  in  the  conduct  of  life.* 
Tbk  is  almoet  a  translation  of  the  words  of  Cicero/' 

'  That— death  is  a  relief  from  suffenng,  not  a  torment,  ^,']  Tt  ^  RpLcorwa 
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puts  an  end  to  all  Human  woes ;  and  that,  beyond  it,  there  il 
no  place  either  for  sorrow  or  joy. 

"  But  why,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  did  you  not 
add  to  your  proposal,  Silanus,  that,  before  they  were  put  to 
death,  they  should  be  punished  with  the  scourge?  Was  it 
because  the  Porcian  law^  forbids  it  ?  But  other  laws^  forbid 
condemned  citizens  to  be  deprived  of  life,  and  allow  them  to 
go  into  exile.  Or  was  it  because  scourging  i&  a  severe!^ 
penalty  than  death  P  Yet  what  can  be  too  severe,  or  too 
harsh,  towards  men  convicted  of  such  an  offence  ?  But  if 
scourging  be  a  milder  punishment  than  death,  how  is  it  con-' 
sistent  to  observe  the  law  as  to  the  smaller  point,  when  yon 
disregard  it  as  to  the  greater  ? 

"  But  who,  it  may  be  asked,  wiU  blame  any  severity  that 
shall  be  decreed  against  these  parricides^  of  their  country  p 
I  answer  that  time,  the  course  of  events*,  and  fortune, 
whose  caprice  governs  nations,  may  blame  it.  Whatever 
shall  fall  on  the  traitors,  will  fall  on  them  justly ;  but  it  i$ 
for  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  to  consider  well  what  you  resolve' 
to  inflict  on  others.  All  precedents  productive  of  evil  effects', 
have  had  their  origin  from  what  was  good;  but  when  a 
government  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  or  un- 

doctrine  prevailed  very  mticb  at  Borne  in  Csesar^s  time,  and  afterwards.    We  vaaj 
very  well  suppose  Csesar  to  have  been  a  sincere  convert  to  it.  Gato  allades  to  thii 
passage  in  the  speech  which  follows ;  as  also  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  Oration  a^^ainst  * 
Catiline,  c.  4.    See,  for  opinions  on  this  point,  the  first  book  of  Cicero*s  TascnUui 
Qnestions. 

1  The  Porcian  law]  Lex  Portia,  A  law  proposed  by  P.  Porcius  Loeca,  one  of 
(he  tribunes,  A.u.o.  454,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should  bind,  scourge,  or  kSl 
a  Roman  citizen.  See  liv.,  x.,  9;  Cic  pro.  Rabir.  3,  4;  Verr.,  v.,  63;  de 
Sep.  ii.,  31. 

2  Other  laws]  Alias  leges.  So  Caesar  says  below,  **  Turn  lex  Porcia  aliaeque 
parata},  quibns  legibus  auxilium  damnatis  permissum ;"  what  other  laws  these 
were  is  uncertain.  One  of  them,  however,  was  the  Sempronian  law,  proposed  bj 
Caius  Gracchus,  which  ordamed  that  sentence  should  not  be  passed  on  the  life  dL 
a  Roman  citizen  without  the  order  of  the  people.  See  Cic  pro  Babir.  4.  So 
**  0  lex  Porcia  legesc^ue  Sempronise !"   Cic.  in  Verr.,  v.,  63. 

»  Parricides]  See  c.  14,  32. 

*  The  course  of  events]  Dies,  "  Id  est,  temporis  momentum  {der  mt&i- 
derte  Zeitpunkt)."  Dietsch.  Things  change,  and  that  which  is  approved  at  one 
period,  is  blamed  at  another.  Tempus  and  dies  are  sometimes  joinecl  (Liv.,  xxii., 
89,  ii.,  45),  as  if  not  only  time  in  general,  but  particular  periods,  asfi'om  day  to 
day,  were  intended. 

*  All  precedents  productive  of  e  'U  effects]  Omnia  mala  extmpla,  Exaaolef 
cf  severe  punishments  are  meant 
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principled,  any  new  example  of  severity^,  inflicted  on  deserv* 
ing  and  suitable  objects,  is  extended  to  those  that  are  im- 
proper and  undeserving  of  it.  The  Lacedaemonians,  when 
they  had  conquered  the  Athenians^,  appointed  thirty  men  to 
govern  their  state.  These  thirty  began  their  administration 
by  putting  to  death,  even  without  a  trial,  all  who  were 
notoriously  wickfed,  or  publicly  detestable ;  acts  at  which  the 
people  rejoiced,  and  extolled  their  justice.  But  afterguards, 
when  their  lawless  power  gradually  increased,  they  pro- 
ceeded, at  their  pleasure,  to  kill  the  good  and  bad  indis- 
criminately, and  to  strike  terror  into  all ;  and  thus  the  state, 
overpowered  and  enslaved,  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  its  im- 
prudent exultation. 

"  Within  our  own  memory,  too,  when  the  victorious  Sylla 
ordered  Damasippus^,  and  others  of  similar  character,  who 
had  risen  by  distressing  their  country,  to  be  put  to  death, 
who  did  not  commend  the  proceeding  ?  All  exclaimed  that 
wicked  and  factious  men,  who  had  troubled  the  state  with 
their  seditious  practices,  had  justly  forfeited  their  lives.  Yet 
this  proceeding  was  the  commencement  of  great  bloodshed. 
For  whenever  any  one  coveted  the  mansion  or  villa,  or  even 
the  plate  or  apparel  of  another,  he  exerted  his  influence  to 
have  him  numbered  among  the  proscribed.  Thus  they,  to 
whom  the  death  of  Damasippus  had  been  a  subject  of  joy, 
were  soon  after  dragged  to  death  themselves ;  nor  was  there 
any  cessation  of  slaughter,  until  SyUa  had  glutted  all  his 
partisans  with  riches. 

"  Such  excesses,  indeed,  I  do  not  fear  from  Marcus  Tul- 
lius,  or  in  these  times.  But  in  a  large  state  there  arise  many 
men  of  various  dispositions.  At  some  other  period,  and 
under  another  consul,  who,  like  the  present,  may  have  an 

*  Any  new  example  of  severity,  (fc]  Novum  illud  exemplum  ah  dignis  ei 
idoneis  ad  mdignos  et  non  idoneos  trans/eriur.  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  Dietsch,  and 
Bernonf,  agree  in  giving  to  this  passage  the  sense  which  is  given  in  the  translation, 
IHgni  and  idcnei  are  here  used  in  a  bad  sense,  for  di^ni  et  idonei  guipasm  afficu- 
tmkary  deserving  and  fit  objects  of  punishment. 

^  When  they  had  conquered  the  Athenians]  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Pelopon- 
ntsaan  war. 

•  Damasippus]  "  He,  m  the  consulship  of  Caius  Marius  the  younger  and 
Cneins  Carbo,  was  city  praetor,  and  put  to  deatli  some  of  the  most  eminent  sena- 
ton,  a  short  time  bef  re  the  victory  of  SyHa.  See  Veil.  Paterc.  ii.,  26.**  Bemoiff. 
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army  at  his  command,  some  false  accusation  may  be  credited 
as  true ;  aud  when,  \s  ith  our  example  for  a  precedent,  tha 
consul  shall  have  drawn  the  sword  on  the  authority^  of  tha 
senate,  who  shall  stay  its  progress,  or  moderate  its  fury  P 

"  Our  ancestors,  Conscript  Fathers,  were  never  defidenJt 
in  conduct  or  courage;  nor  did  pride  prevent  them  fraB 
imitating  the  customs  of  other  nations,  if  they  appeared  dfr 
serving  of  regard.  Their  armour,  and  weapons  of  war,  thaj 
borrowed  from  the  Samnites ;  their  ensigns  of  authority^,  fiv 
the  most  part,  from  the  Etrurians ;  and,  in  short,  whatever 
appeared  eligible  to  them,  whether  among  allies  or  among 
enemies,  they  adopted  at  home  with  the  greatest  readiness 
being  more  inclined  to  emulate  merit  than  to  be  jealous  of  it 
But  at  the  same  time,  adopting  a  practice  from  Greece,  they 
punished  their  citizens  with  the  scourge,  and  inflicted  capita. 
punishment  on  such  as  were  condemned.  When  the  re- 
public, however,  became  powerful,  and  faction  grew  strong 
from  the  vast  number  of  citizens,  men  began  to  involve  the 
innocent  in  condemnation,  and  other  like  abuses  were  prao> 
tised ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  Porcian  and  other  laws  were 
provided,  by  which  condemned  citizens  were  allowed  to  go 
into  exile.  This  lenity  of  our  ancestors,  Conscript  Eathen^ 
I  regard  as  a  very  strong  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt  \ 
any  new  measures  of  severity.  For  assuredly  there  was  \ 
greater  merit  and  wisdom  in  those,  who  raised  so  mighty  an 
empire  from  humble  means,  than  in  us,  who  can  scarcely 
preserve  what  they  so  honourably  acquired.  Am  I  of 
opinion,  then,  you  will  ask,  that  the  conspirators  should  be 
set  free,  and  that  the  army  of  Catiline  should  thus  be  in- 
creased? Far  from  it;  my  recommendation  is,  that  their 
property  be  confiscated,  and  that  they  themselves  be  kept  iu 
custody  in  such  of  the  municipal  towns  as  are  best  able  to 
bear  the  expense^ ;  that  no  one  hereafter  bring  their  case 

I 

>  Ensigns  of  authority]  Insignia  magistrcUfmm,  **  The  fasces  and  axes  of  the  j 
twelve  lictors,  the  robe  adorned  with  purple,  the  curule  chair,  and  the  ivory 
sceptre.  For  the  Etrurians,  as  Dionjsius  Halicarnassensis  relates,  ba'nng  been 
subdued,  in  a  nine  years*  war,  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  having  olitained  peaM 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  him  as  their  sovereign,  presented  hiin  with  the  j»» 
tiffnia  of  their  o  vn  monarchs.    See  Strabo,  lib.  v. ;  Floras,  i.,  5.''    KuhnhardU        1 

2  Best  able  to  :ear  the  expense]  Maadme  opibtu  valeni.  Are  possessed  of  idq#     I 
tetiouroes.  ' 
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before  the  senate,  or  speak  on  it  to  the  people ;  and  that  tl.e 
ftenate  now  give  their  opinion,  that  he  who  shall  act  contrary 
to  this,  will  act  against  the  republic  and  the  general 
safety." 

Ln.  When  CsBsar  had  ended  his  speech,  the  rest  briefly  ex- 
pressed their  assent^,  some  to  one  speaker,  and  some  to  another, 
in  support  of  their  different  proposals ;  but  Marcius  Porcius 
Cato,  being  asked  his  opinion,  made  a  speech  to  the  following 
purport: 

"My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,  are  extremely  different^,  r" 
when  I  contemplate  our  circumstances  and  dangers,  and 
when  I  revolve  in  my  mind  the  sentiments  of  some  who  have 
spoken  before  me.  Those  speakers,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have 
considered  only  how  to  punish  the  traitors  who  have  raised 
war  against  their  country,  their  parents,  their  altars,  and  their 
homes* ;  but  the  state  of  affairs  warns  us  rather  to  secure  our« 

1  LIL  The  rest  briefly  expressed  their  assent,  ^c]  Cceteri  verbo,  alius  alvi, 
varii  aMemtidHmbir,  Verbo  assentiebaniur  signifies  that  they  expressed  their 
assent  merely  by  a  word  or  two,  as  assentior  Silano^  assentior  Tiberio  Neroni,  aiA 
Catari,  the  three  who  had  already  spoken.  Varie^  '*  in  support  of  their  different 
proposals." 

'  My  feelings,  Conscript  Fathers,  are  extremely  different,  ^c]  Longe  mihi  alia 
mens  est,  P,  C7.,  ^.  The  commencement  of  Cato's  speech  is  evidently  copied  from 
the  banning  of  the  third  Olynthiac  of  Demosthenes :  *Oi;;(i  ravra  irapiara- 
rat  fAOi  yiv€i><rK€LV,  2>  &vbp€S  Adrfvatoi,  orav  re  its  ra  Trpdyfiara  oTro* 
jSXr^rcD,  Ka)  orav  irphi  rovs  \6yovs  oifs  aKovoa'  rovs  fiev  yap  \6yovs 
TTtpl  rod  Ttfuaptjiraa'Oai  ^iKiTnrov  opto  yiyvofievovs,  ra  Se  npayfiara  its 
TovTO  npoTfKOVTa  &aT€  OTTO);  fii)  Tr€i(T6fi€6a  dvTol  TTp&repov  KaK&s 
O'Ke^atrBai  dtov.  "  I  am  by  no  means  affected  in  the  same  manner,  Athe- 
nians, when  I  review  the  state  of  our  affairs,  and  when  I  attend  to  those 
speakers  who  have  now  declared  theur  sentiments.  They  insist  that  we  should 
ponish  Philip ;  but  our  affairs,  situated  as  they  now  appear,  warn  us  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  with  which  we  ourselves  are  threatened."    Leland. 

»  Their  altars  and  their  homes]  Aris  atque  /ocis  suis.  "  When  arcs  and^bdi 
are  j(»ned,  beware  of  jsupposing  that  they  are  to  be  distinguished  as  referring  the 
one  {pros)  to  the  public  temples,  and  the  other  {foci)  to  private  dwellings. 
*  •  *  Both  are  to  be  understood  of  private  houses,  in  which  the  ara  belonged 
to  the  Du  P&iates,  and  was  placed  in  the  impluvium  in  the  inner  part  of  ths 
hoQse;  the  focus  was  dedicated  to  the  laresy  and  was  in  the  hall."  Ernesti,  Clav 
Cic,  sab.  7  Ara,  Of  the  commentators  on  Sallust,  Kritzius  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
ooe  who  has  concurred  in  this  notion  of  Ernesti ;  Langius  and  Dietsch  (with 
Cortius)  adhere  to  the  common  opinion  that  arm  are  the  public  altars.  Dietscb 
nfcni  for  a  caiD|dete  refutation  }f  Ern-asti,  to  G  A.  B.  Hertzbc-rg  de  J>iis  KmMk 
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Reives  against  tHem,  than  to  take  counsel  as  to  what 
we  should  pass  upon  them.     Other  crimes  you  may 
after  they  have  been  committed ;  but  as  to  this,  unl< 
prevent  its  commission,  you  will,  when  it  has  once 
effect,  in  vain  appeal  to  justice^.     When  the  city  is  t 
power  is  left  to  the  vanquished. 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal  gods,  I  call  upon 
who  have  always  valued  your  mansions  and  villas,  your  s' 
and  pictures,  at  a  higher  price  than  the  welfare  oi  your 
try ;  if  you  wish  to  preserve  those  possessions,  of  wha' 
kind  tliey  are,  to  which  you  are  attached ;  if  you  wish ' 
secure  quiet  for  the  enjoyment  of  your  pleasures, 
yourselves,  and  act  in  defence  of  your  country.    We  are 
now  debating  on  the  revenues,  or  on  injuries  done  to 
allies,  but  our  liberty  and  our  life  is  at  stake. 

"  Often,  Conscript  IJ'athers,  have  I  spoken  at  great  len, 
in  this  assembly ;  often  have  I  complained  of  the  luxury 
avarice  of  our  citizens,  and,  by  that  very  means,  have  inc 
the  displeasure  of  many.  I,  who  never  excused  to  myself, 
to  my  own  conscience,  the  commission  of  any  fault,  co 
not  easily  pardon  the  misconduct^,  or  indulge  the  licentio__ 
ness,  of  others.  But  though  you  little  regarded  my  remoil*' 
strances,  yet  the  republic  remained  secure ;  its  own  strengtl^ 
was  proo^  against  your  remissness.  The  question,  however^ 
at  present  under  discussion,  is  not  whether  we  live  in  a  good 
or  bad  state  of  morals ;  nor  how  great,  or  how  splendid,  the 
empire  of  the  Eoman  people  is ;  but  whether  tnese  thing! 

norum  Penatibtts^  Halic,  1840,  p.  C4;  a  bonk  which  I  have  not  seen.  Certainlj,  in 
the  obtnervation  of  Cicero  ad  Att.,  vii.,  11,  "  Non  est  respublica  in  parietibns,  sed  in 
aris  et  focis,"  arcs  must  be  considered  (as  Scliiller  observes)  to  denote  the  pnbfio 
altars  and  national  religion.    See  Schiller's  I/ex.  v.  Arcu 

» In  vain  appeal  to  justice]  Fnutrh  jvdicia  implores,  Judicia^  trials,  to  pro* 
cure  the  inflirtions  of  l»*gal  penalties, 

'  Could  not  easily  paraon  the  misconduct,  ^c]  Hand  facile  alterius  hiidmi 
malefacta  condonahwn,  '*  Could  not  easily  forgive  the  licentiousness  of  another 
its  evil  deeds.'' 

*  Yet  the  republic  remained  secure ;  its  own  strength,  ^c]  Tamen  respubUoti 
firma,  opuientia  neglegentiam  tolerabat.  This  is  Cortius's  reading;  some  editorSi 
as  Havercamp,  Kritziu«,  and  Dietsch,  insert  erat  after  firmcu  Whether  opuleHtkk 
is  the  nominative  or  ablative,  is  disputed.  **  Opulentia^^^  says  Allen,  "  cjisuiD 
fiextiim  intcllige,  et  repete  re«/«/J//ca  (ad  tolerabcu*.),'^  "  Ojmleniia,^'  Bays  KritzioBi 
"  melius  noniinativo  capiendum  videiur;  nam  quse  sequuntur  verba  novam  eniu> 
9ifktionom  efficiunt."    I  Ituve  pi-eferred  to  take  it  as  a  nomuiative. 
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US,  of  whatever  value  they  are,  are  to  continue  our 
^  to  fall,  with  ourselves,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

■*«■•  such  a  case,  does  any  one  talk  to  me  of  gentleness  and 
^sion  ?  For  some  time  past,  it  is  true,  we  have  lost 
names  of  things^ ;  for  to  lavish  the  property  of  others 
^d  generosity,  and  audacity  in  wickedness  is  called 
^^  \k ;  and  hence  the  state  is  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
•"  .'IBut  let  those,  who  thus  misname  things,  be  liberal, 
sfiHC^jch  is  the  practice,  out  of  the  property  of  our  allies ; 
let  tifc-^be  merciful  to  the  robbers  of  the  treasury ;  but  let 
them  iM  lavish  our  blood,  and,  whilst  they  spare  a  few 
crimhiflli^  bring  destruction  on  all  the  guiltless. 

**  Cainff  CsBsar,  a  short  time  ago,  spoke  in  fair  and  elegant 
lang^nage^,  before  this  assembly,  on  the  subject  of  life  and 
death  5  considering  as  false,  I  suppose,  what  is  told  of  the 
dead ;  thtt  the  bad,  going  a  different  way  from  the  good, 
inhabit  places  gloomy,  desolate,  dreary,  and  full  of  horror. 
He  acoordiiigly  proposed  that  the  property  of  the  conspirators 
should  he  confiscated,  and  themselves  kept  in  custody  in  the 
mtimeipdl  towns;  fearing,  it  seems,  that,  if  they  remain  at 
Borne,  they  may  be  rescued  either  by  their  accomplices  in 
the  conspiwcj^,  or  by  a  hired  mob ;  as  if,  forsooth,  the  mis- 
chieroufl  and  profligate  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  city, 
and  not  through  the  whole  of  Italy,  or  as  if  desperate 
attempts  would  not  be  more,  likely  to  succeed  where  there 
is  less  power  to  resist  them.  |  His  proposal,  therefore,  if  he 
fears  any  danger  from  them,  is  absurd ;  but  if,  amidst  such 
universal  terror,  he  alone  is  free  from  alarm,  it  the  more 
concerns  me  to  fear  for  you  and  myself, 

"  Be  assured,  then,  that  when  you  decide  on  the  fato  of 
Lentulus  and  the  other  prisoners,  you  at  the  same  time  de* 

'  We  have  lost  the  real  names  of  things,  (fc]  Imitated  from  Thucydides,  iii.,  82 : 
Rot  ri^y  iifoBviav  c^'uoaiv  rw  ovofidraiv  cV  r^  tpya  dvrrjWa^au  r§ 
dutof^Mrri.  Tdkfia  fiiv  yap  dXdyicrrof,  dvbpLa  ^ikcrcupos  tpOfiia-Orj, 
luXkijais  r€  trpofiriSqs,  dftXta  iimpeirris*  to  be  {rSx^tpov^  rov  avdvBpov 

wpdaxjflfUh  'Cfl*  T-i  TTphs  larav  avveriiv,  tVt  rrdp  dpydv.  "The  ordinary 
meanhiK  of  words  was  changed  by  them  as  they  thought  praper.  For  reckless 
daring  was  regarded  as  courage  that  was  true  to  its  friends ;  prudent  delay,  as 
ipedotts  cowardice ;  moderation,  as  a  cloak  for  unmanliness;  being  intellgent  in 
ereiythiiig^  as  being  useful  for  nothing,**  i>a/e'«  Translation :  Bohn^sCiiSUsal 
Ubrarj. 
*  Elcfuit  kuDgnage]  Composite    See  above,  c.  51. 


termine  that  of  the  armir  of  Catiline,  and  of  all   thi| 
spiratcs.     The  more  spirit  you  display  in  yuur  tlecisifZJijjig],  I 
more  will  their  confidence  be  diminished;  "but  if  tbf^  _™ 
j>erceive  y^ya  in  the  amaUeat  degree  irreaoliite,  they  v^jgL 
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o  upon  yon  with  fury. 
"  Do  not  suppose  that  our  ancestors,  from  so 
incncement,  raised  the  republic  to  greatness  nic 
of  arms.     If  sueh  had  heen  the  case,  we  alioiild  tnj 
most  excellent  condition^j  for  of  allies  and  citizens 
as  arms  and  horses,  we  have  a  much  greater  :il)iind! 
they  had.     But  there  were  other  things  wliiol:   m: 
great,  but  which  among  us  hare  no  esistente;  au: 
dustry  at  home,  equitable  gOTemment  abroad,  al 
impartial  in  council,  uninflnenced  by  any  immoi^Yo  ^5 
proper  feeling.     Instead  of  such  virtues,  we  have  1 
;  avarice;  pubhc  distress,  and  private  superfluity  ;j^j  leniW 
wealth,  Mid  yield  to  indolence ;  no  distinction  is  j^,.    ^-^ 
tween  good  men  and  bad;  and  ambition  iiauiiis  llj  jjj 
due  to  virtue.     Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  sitco  you 
his  individual  interest,  and  since  at  home  you  "fault 
pleasure,  and  here  to  money  or  favour;  and  heiif^  \[^^^i 
that  an  attack  is  made  oil  the  defenceless  8tate,||  j^^y 

"But  on  these  subjects  I  shall  say  no  iin-^y,  Jj^g, 
citizens,  of  the  highest  rank,  have  conspired  tt^  iin„( 
country  ;  they  are  engaging  the  Gauls,  the  bittei,''^  ^ 
the  Homau  name,  to  join  in  a  war  against  ua ;  the  letiJ! 
the  enemy  is  ready  to  make  a  descent  upon  us ;  and  do  yog' 
hesitate,  even  in  such  circumstances,  how  to  treat  armed 
incendiaries  arrested  within  your  walls?  I  advise  you  to 
have  mercy  upon  them' ;  they  are  young  men  wlio  have  been* 
led  astray  by  ambition ;  send  them  away,  even  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  But  such  mercy,  and  such  clemency,  if  tliey 
turn  those  arms  against  you,  will  end  in  misery  to  yourselveii 
The  case  is,  assuredly,  dangerous,  but  you  do  not  fear  it} 
yes,  you  fear  it  greatly,  but  you  hesitate  how  to  act,  throii|^ 
weakness  and  want  of  spint,  waiting  ote  for  another,  and 

'  In  a  most  excellent  condition]  JHWto  ptUchtmmani,    Sen  c,  36. 

'  For  of  altiei  andeitiiena,  fc.']  Imitaiedfrom  Demcsihenp!,  Pliilipp.  ii!.,  4. 

'I  advise  you  to  have  mercy  npon  th?ra]  tfiienro'tinicinrfB.i.e.  ceaitojt 
mispmitilnl,  spi^en  Ironically.  Most  Iraiblaton  hare  taken  tlie  nnrdi  mth) 
Kcaeuf  -Yon  would  take  pitj  on  them,  I  suppose,"'  '"      '    " 
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trusting  to  the  immortal  gods,  who  have  so  often  preserved 
four  country  in  the  greatest  dangers.  But  the  protection  of 
the'  gods  is  not  obtained  by  vows  and  effeminate  supplica- 
fciona ;  it  is  by  vigilance,  activity,  and  prudent  measures,  that 
general  welfare  is  secured.  When  you  are  once  resigned  to 
uoth  and  indolence,  it  is  in  vain  that  you  implore  the  gods ; 
for  tbej  are  then  indignant  and  threaten  vengeance. 

"In  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  Titus  Maidius  Torquatus, 
a  "#ar  with  the  Gauls,  ordered  his  own  son  to  be  put 
bh,  because  he  had  fought  with  an  enemy  contrary  to 
,  That  noble  youth  suffered  for  excess  of  bravery ; 
|tf  do  you  hesitate  what  sentence  to  pass  on  the  most 
{Inman  of  traitors  p  Perhaps  their  former  life  is  at  vari- 
with  their  present  crime.  Spare,  then,  the  dignity  of 
Tub,  if  he  has  ever  spared  his  own  honour  or  character, 
any  regard  for  gods  or  for  men.  Pardon  the  youth  of 
unless  this  be  the  second  time  that  he  has  made 
'upon  his  country^.  As  to  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cceparius, 
r  uionld  I  make  any  remark  upon  them  ?  Had  they  ever 
"  the  smallest  share  of  discretion,  they  would  never 
^Ift  engaged  in  such  a  plot  against  their  country. 
2^Jn  conclusion,  Conscript  Fathers,  if  there  were  time  to 
^[ind  an  CTror,  I  might  easily  suffer  you,  since  you  disre- 
TJad  words,  to  be  corrected  by  experience  of  consequences. 
:*nfc  we  are  beset  by  dangers  on  all  sides ;  Catiline,  with  his 
drmjf  is  ready  to  devour  us* ;  whilst  there  are  other  enemies 
within  the  walls,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  city ;  nor  can  any 
measures  be  taken,  or  any  plans  arranged,  without  their 
knowledge.  The  more  necessary  is  it,  therefore,  to  act  with 
promptitude.    What  I  advise,  then,  is  this :  that  since  the 

*  Unlesa  this  be  the  second  time  that  he  has  made  war  npon  his  country] 
Cethegos  first  made  war  on  hb  country  in  conjunction  with  Marius."  Bumouf. 
Whether  Sallost  alludes  to  this,  or  intimates  (as  Gerlach  thuiks)  that  he  was 
en^Saged  in  the  first  conspiracy,  is  doubtful. 

« Is  ready  to  deyoui  is]  Ftmuibus  urget,  Cortius,  Kritzius,  Gerlach,  Bur- 
noaf,  AUra,  and  Dietsch,  are  unanimous  in  interpreting  this  as  a  metaphorical 
expressimi,  alludmg  to  a  wild  beast  with  open  jaws  ready  to  spring  upon  its  prey. 
They  support  this  interpretation  by  Val.  Max.  v.,  3 :  **  Faucibus  apprehensam 
mnpublicam  ;**  Cic.  pro.  Gluent.,  31:  "Quum  faucibus  premetur;**  and  Plaut, 
Gasiiu-T.,  3^  4:  **  Manifesto  faucibus  teneor."  Some  editors  have  reaSi  mfauc^nu^ 
tnd  understood  the  words  as  referring  to  the  jaws  or  narrow  passes  of  Etmria, 
where  Catilioe  was  with  his  army. 

f2 
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state,  by  a  treasonable  combination  of  abandoued  citizenii 
has  been  brought  into  the  greatest  peril ;  and  since  the  con* 
spirators  have  been  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  Titus  Vol* 
turcius,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges,  and  on  their  own 
confession,  of  having  concerted  massacres,  conflagrations,  and 
other  horrible  and  cruel  outrages,  against  their  fellow-citiseni 
and  their  country,  punishment  be  inflicted,  according  to  the 
usage  of  our  ancestors,  on  the  prisoners  who  have  confessed 
their  guilt,  as  on  men  convicted  of  capital  crimes." 

Llil.  When  Cato  had  resumed  his  seat,  all  the  senatars 
of  consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest^,  applauded 
his  opinion,  and  extoUed  his  firmness  of  mind  to  the  skies^ 
With  mutual  reproaches,  they  accused  one  another  of  timidity, 
while  Cato  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  jnen; 
and  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  as  he  had  advised. 

After  reading  and  hearing  of  the  many  glorious  achieTe* 
ments  which  the  Eoman  people  had  performed  at  home  and 
in  the  field,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  I  happened  to  be  led 
to  consider  what  had  been  the  great  foundation  of  such  illus- 
trious deeds.  I  knew  that  the  Eomans  had  frequently,  with 
small  bodies  of  men,  encountered  vast  armies  of  the  enemy; 
I  was  aware  that  they  had  carried  on  wars*  with  limited 
forces  against  powerM  sovereigns ;  that  they  had  often  sus* 
tained,  too,  the  violence  of  adverse  fortune;  yet  that,  while 
the  Greeks  excelled  them  in  eloquence,  the  d-auls  surpamed 
them  in  military  glory.  After  much  reflection,  I  feift  con- 
vinced that  the  eminent  virtue  of  a  few  citizens  had  been  the 
cause  of  aU  these  successes ;  and  hence  it  had  happened  that 
poverty  had  triumphed  over  riches,  and  a  few  over  a  multi- 
tude. And  even  in  later  times,  when  the  state  had  become 
corrupted  by  luxury  and  indolence,  the  republic  still  supported 
itself,  by  its  own  strength,  under  the  misconduct  of  its 
generals  and  magistrates ;  when,  as  if  the  parent  stock  were 
exhausted*,  there  was  certainly  not  produced  at  Borne,  to 

1  LIIL  All  the  senators  of  consular  dignity,  and  a  great  part  of  the  rest]  Cbm* 
nlarea  omnesj  itemque  senai&s  magna  pars,  ^*  As  the  consnlars  were  senaton, 
the  reader  would  perhaps  expect  Sallast  to  have  said  reliqui  aenatda^  bat  ittmfm 
»«  equivalent  to  etproiter  eoi.**    JHetsck, 

ihat  they  had  carried  on  wars]  Bella  gesta.    That  wars  had  been  carried  oo 
tiuthtm. 

h%  if  the  parent  stock  were  exhausted]  SkvOi  tffata  parmOmu    This  is  ihl 
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taam  years,  a  single  citizen  of  eminent  ability.  Within  my 
recollection,  however,  there  arose  two  men  of  remarkable 
powers,  though  of  very  different  character,  Marcus  Cato  and 
tlaius  Caesar,  whom,  since  the  subject  has  brought  them 
before  me,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  pass  in  silence,  but  to 
describe,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  disposition  and  mau- 
lers of  each. 

LIV.  Their  birth,  age,  and  eloquence,  were  nearly  on  an 
equality ;  their  greatness  of  mind  similar,  as  was  also  their 
reputation,  though  attained  by  different  means^.  Caesar  grew 
eminent  by  generosity  and  munificence ;  Cato  by  the  inte- 
grity of  his  me,  Caesar  was  esteemed  for  his  humanity  and 
benevolence ;  austereness  had  given  dignity  to  Cato.  Caesar 
acquired  renown  by  giving,  relieving,  and  pardoning ;  Cato 
by  oestowing  nothing.  In  Caesar,  there  was  a  refuge  for  the 
unfortunate ;  in  Cato,  destruction  for  the  bad.  Li  Caesar, 
his  easiness  of  temper  was  admired ;  in  Cato,  his  firmness. 

nading  of  CorUos,  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  thus:  '*Ac  sicnti  effata 

parmSj  inter  parentes,  asm  fuxbere  sokt^  nt  nnllos  amplius  liberos  proferat,  sic 

Bopia  sese  haboit,  nbi  multis  tempestatibus  nemo  virtnte  magnns  fait.*'    "  JSst^" 

he  addfl,  **  or  ioikt  esM,  or  sese  habere  9okty  may  yerj  well  be  onderstood  from 

ihiJuU  which  follows.^    Bat  all  this  only  serves  to  show  what  a  critic  may  find 

to  aaj  in  defence  of  a  reading  to  which  he  is  determined  to  adhere.  All  the  MSS., 

indeed,  hxfeparenium,  except  one,  which  hMparente.    Dietsch  think  that  some 

word  has  been  lost  between  effixta  and  parentumf  and  proposes  to  read  sictUi  effcOd 

mtateparentunif  with  the  sense,  as  if  the  age  of  the  parenU  were  too  much  ex^ 

hanuted  to  produce  strong  children,    Kritzins,  from  a  suggestion  of  Gortios  (or 

ntiier  of  his  predecessor,  Bapertns),  reads  e,^Bto  parentum  (the  effoetae  agreeing 

with  Romas  which  follows),  considering  the  sense  to  be  the  same  as  fffatce  parentis 

—as  dtvina  deartan  for  (Kmna  dec^  ^.  Gerlach  retams  the  reading  of  Cortius,  and 

adopts  his  explanation  (4to.  ed.,  1827),  but  sa3rs  that  the  explioath  may  seem 

dwrior,  and  that  it  is  donbtful  whether  we  ought  not  to  have  recourse  to  the 

efcetA  parenUe  of  the  old  critics.    Assuredly  if  we  retain  j)aren^m,  effxtcB  is  the 

only  rMding  that  we  can  well  put  with  it.    We  may  compare  with  it  loca  mtda 

gignenUumf  (Jug.  c  79), ».  e.  "  places  bare  of  objects  producing  anything.**   Gro> 

novtos  knew  not  what  to  do  with  the  passage,  called  it  locus  intellectus  nemini, 

and  at  last  decided  on  understanding  virtute  with  effcetm  parentum,  which,  pace 

kmH  vuri,  and  though  Allen  has  followed  him,  is  little  better  than  folly.    The 

eoDCnrrenoe  of  the  majority  of  manuscripts  in  giving  parentum  makes  the  scholar 

unwilling  to  set  it  aside.    However,  as  no  one  has  explained  it  satisfactorily  even 

to  lumself,  I  have  thought  it  better,  with  Dietsch,  to  regard  it  a  scriptura  non 

firmda^  and  to  acquiesce,  with  Glareanus,  Rivius,  Bumouf,  and  the  Bipont  edi- 

tfdn,  in  the  reacting  effoOd  parente. 

■LIV.  Though  attained  by  different  means]  Sedaliaalu,   **  AHi  alia  ^{dtm,* 
Ibr  flitaro  oHmi,    So  Livy,  I,  21 :  Duo  reges,  alius  alift  via. 
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CsBsar,  in  fine,  bad  applied  himself  to  a  life  of  energy  and 
activity;  intent  upon  the  interests  of  his  friends,  he  wai 
neglectful  of  his  own ;  he  refused  nothing  to  others  that  wai 
worthy  of  acceptantje,  while  for  himself  he  desired  great 
power,  the  command  of  an  army,  and  a  new  war  in  which 
his  talents  might  be  displayed.  But  Gate's  ambition  was 
that  of  temperance,  discretion,  and,  above  all,  of  austerity; 
he  did  not  contend  in  splendour  with  the  rich,  or  in.  faction 
with  the  seditious,  but  with  the  brave  in  fortitude,  with  the 
modest  in  simplicity^,  vnth  the  temperate*  in  abstinence ;  he 
was  more  desirous  to  be,  than  to  appear,  virtuous ;  atid  thuBy 
the  less  he  courted  popidarity,  the  more  it  pursued  him. 

LY.  When  the  senate,  as  I  have  stated,  had  gone  over  to 
the  opinion  of  Cato,  the  consul,  thinking  it  best  not  to  wait 
till  night,  which  was  coming  on,  lest  any  new  attempts 
shoidd  be  made  during  the  interval,  ordered  the  triumvirs*  to 
make  such  preparations  as  the  execution  of  the  conspiratoTB 
required.  He  himself,  having  posted  the  necessary  guards, 
conducted  Lentulus  to  the  prison ;  and  the  same  office  was 
performed  for  the  rest  by  the  praetors. 

There  is  a  place  in  the  prison,  which  is  called  the  TuUian 
dungeon*,  and  which,  afber  a  slight  ascent  to  the  lefb,  is  sunk 
about  twelve  feet  under  ground.  WaUs  secure  it  on  every 
side,  and  over  it  is  a  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stone 
arches" ;  but  its  appearance  is  disgusting  and  horrible,  by 

1  Simplicity  J  Pudore,  The  word  here  seems  to  mean  the  absence  of  display 
and  ostentation. 

^  With  the  temperate]  Cum  innocenie,  "  That  is  cum  integro  et  dbsHnente,  F(ff 
innocentia  is  used  for  dbsHnerUiaf  and  opposed  to  avariiia.  See  Cic.  pro  Lege 
JVIanil..  c.  13."    Bwnouf, 

3  LY.  The  triamvirs]  Triumviroa.  The  triumviri  capitales,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  prison  and  of  the  punishment  of  the  condemned.  They  performed 
their  oflBce  by  deputy,  Val.  Max.,  v.,  4,  7. 

*  The  TuUian  dungeon]  Tidlianum.  **  TuUianum**  is  an  adjective,  with  wluch 
robvr  must  be  understood,  as  it  was  originally  constructed,  wholly  or  partially, 
with  oak.  See  Festus,  sub  voce  Robum  ox  Rc^mr:  his  words  are  arcia  robutlit 
mdudebatur,  of  which  the  sense  is  not  very  clear.  The  prison  at  Bome  was  built 
oy  Ancus  Marcius,  and  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius,  from  whom  this  part  of  it 
nad  its  name ;  Varro  de  L.  L.,  iv.,  33.  It  is  now  transformed  into  a  subterranean 
chapel,  beneath  a  small  church  erected  over  it,  called  San  Pietro  in  Carcere,  De 
Drosses  and  Eustace  both  visited  it ;  See  Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  voL  i.,  p.  260, 
In  the  Familt/  Library,    See  also  Wasse^s  note  on  this  passage. 

*  A  vaulted  roof  connected  with  stone  arches]  Camera  lapideisfomicibui  tnncta 
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'reas  m  of  the  filth,  darkness,  and  stench.  When  Lentuliia 
had  been  let  down  into  this  plaoe,  certain  men,  to  whom 
orders  had  been  given^,  strangled  him  with  a  cord.  Thus  this 
patrician,  who  was  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the.  Cornelii, 
and  who  had  filled  the  office  of  consul  at  Borne,  met  with  an 
end  suited  to  his  character  and  conduct.  On  Cethegus, 
Statilius,  Gkbinius,  and  Coeparius,  punishment  was  inflicted 
in  a  similar  manner. 

LVI.  During  these  proceedings  at  Eome,  Catiline,  out  of 
the  entire  force  which  he  himself  had  brought  with  him,  and 
that  which  Manlius  had  previously  collected,  formed  two 
legions,  filling  up  the  cohorts  as  far  as  his  numbers  would 
allow^ ;  and  afterwards,  as  any  volunteers,  or  recruits  from  his 
csonfederates^,  arrived  in  his  camp,  he  distributed  them  equally 
throughout  the  cohorts,  and  thus  filled  up  his  legions,  in  a 
short  time,  with  their  regular  number  of  m^,  though  at  first 
he  had  not  had  more  than  two  thousand.  But,  of  his  whole 
army,  only  about  a  fourth  part  had  the  proper  weapons  of 
soldiers;  the  rest,  as  chance  had  equipped  them,  carried 
darts,  spears,  or  sharpened  stakes. 

As  Ajitonius  approached  with  his  army,  Catiline  directed 

**  That  camera  was  a  roof  curved  in  the  form  of  a  testvdo,  is  generally  admitted ; 
see  Vitruv.  viL,  8 ;  Varr.,  R.  B.  ili.,  7,  init."  Dietsch,  The  roof  is  now  arched  in 
the  usual  way. 

*  Certain  men,  to  whom  orders  had  been  given]  Quibus  prceceptum  erat  The 
editions  of  Havercamp,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch,  have  vindices  rerum  capi- 
Udkan,  quSnu^  rfc.  Cortius  ejected  the  first  three  words  from  his  text,  as  an  in- 
truded gloss,  if  the  words  be  genuine,  we  must  consider  these  vindicea  to  have 
been  the  deputies,  or  lictors,  of  the  "  triumvirs"  mentioned  above. 

'  LVL  As  far  as  his  numbers  would  allow]  Pro  numero  militum.  He  formed 
his  m^  into  two  bodies,  which  he  called  legions,  and  divided  each  legion,  as  was 
usual,  into  ten  cohorts,  putting  into  each  cohort  as  many  men  as  he  could.  The 
cohort  of  a  full  le^on  consisted  of  three  maniples,  or  six  hundred  men ;  tlie  legion 
Fould  then  be  six  thousand  men.  But  the  legions  were  seldom  so  large  as  this ; 
they  varied  at  different  periods,  from  six  thousand  to  three  thousand ;  in  the  time 
of  Polybius  they  were  usually  four  thousand  two  hundred.  See  Adam's  Rom. 
Ant.,  and  Lipsius  de  Mil.  Rom.  Dial.  iv. 

*  From  his  confederates]  Ex  aociU,  "  Understand,  not  only  the  leaders  in  the 
conspiracy,  but  those  who,  in  c.  85,  are  said  to  have  set  out  to  join  Catiline 
though  not  at  that  time  actually  implicated  in  the  plot.'*  Kritzius.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  this,  because  Cortius  erroneously  supposes  "  sociis  "  to  mean  the 
tHKet  oj  Rome,  Dahl,  Longius,  MuUer,  Bumouf,  Gerlach,  and  Dietsch,  all  inter* 
pret  \i  the  same  manner  as  Kritzius. 
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his  march  over  the  hills,  encamping,  at  one  time,  in  -fW 
direction  of  Eome,  at  another  in  that  of  Gaul.  He  gave  tU  !] 
enemy  no  opportunity  of  fighting,  yet  hoped  himself  shortly^ 
find  one^,  if  his  accomplices  at  Eome  shoidd  succeed  in  to€^ 
objects.  Slaves,  meanwhile,  of  whom  vast  numbers^  had  aA 
first  flocked  to  him,  he  continued  to  reject,  not  only  as  i^ 
pending  on  the  strength  of  the  conspuracy,  but  as  thinluBtf 
it  impolitic^  to  appear  to  share  the  cause  of  citizens  witt 
runagates. 

LVII.  When  it  was  reported  in  his  camp,  however,  tfatt- 
the  conspiracy  had  been  discovered  at  Eome,  and  that  Leih 
tulus,  Cethegus,  and  the  rest  whom  I  have  named,  had  beea 
put  to  death,  most  of  those  whom  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  tbe- 
love  of  change,  had  led  to  join  in  the  war,  fell  away.  The 
remainder  Catiline  conducted,  over  rugged  mountains,  and- 
by  forced  marches,  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Pistoria,  witii 
a  view  to  escape  covertly,  by  cross  roads,  into  G-aul. 

But  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  with  a  force  of  three  lemony 
had,  at  that  time,  his  station  in  Picenum,  who  suspected  that 
Catiline,  from  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  would  adopi 
precisely  the  course  whidi  we  have  just  described.  When, 
therefore,  he  had  learned  his  route  from  some  deserters,  he 
immediately  broke  up  his  camp,  and  took  his  post  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  hills,  at  the  point  where  Catiline's  descent  would 
be,  in  his  hurried  march  into  Ghiul*.     Nor  was  Antonius  fitt 

1  Hoped  himself  shortly  to  find  one]  Sperdbat propediem  sesehabiiurum.  Other 
editions,  as  those  of  Havercamp,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  Dietsch,  and  Bornonf,  hftvo 
the  words  magnas  copias  before  aese,  Cortina  stmck  them  ont,  observing  that 
copvjB  occurred  too  often  in  this  chapter,  and  that  in  one  MS.  they  were  wantin|^ 
One  manuscript,  however,  was  insufficient  authority  for  discarding  them ;  and  the 
phrase  suits  much  better  with  what  follows,  si  RomcB  socii  inc^ta  patravisami, 
U  they  are  retained. 

2  Slaves— of  whom    vast   numbers,    ^c]    ServiHa — cujm — magna   copka 
Cujus"  says  Priscian  (xvii.,  20,  vol.  ii.,  p.  81,  ed.  Krehl),  "  is  referred  ad  rem^ 

that  is,  cujus  rei  aervitwrvmy  Servorum  or  homintim  genus^  is,  perhaps,  rather 
what  Sallust  had  in  his  mind,  as  the  subject  of  the  relation.  Gerlach  adduced 
•I  an  expression  most  nearly  approaching  to  Sallust's,  Thucyd.,  iii.,  92;  Kal 
^(Dpifif,  r)  fir)rp67ro\is  ra>v  AaK€baipovia>v, 

s  Impolitic]  Alimum  suis  rationibus.  Foreign  to  his  vie^vs ;  inconsistent  with 
his  policy. 

*  LVII.  In  his  hurried  march  into  Gaul  J  In  GaUhim  properantL   These  words 
Jortius  inclosed  in  brackets,  pronouncing  them  a  useless  gloss.    But  all  editon 
have  retained  them  as  genuine,  except  the  Bipont  and  Boruouf,  who  iHidlj 
omitted  them. 


mt^ai^-M^Mi.  iL 
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diatant,  ar  he  was  pursuing,  though  with  a  large  army,  yet 
througli  plainer  ground,  and  with  fewer  hindrances,  the 
enemy  in  retreati. 

CatUine,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains and  by  hostile  forces,  that  his  schemes  in  the  city  had 
been  unsuccessful,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  either  of 
escape  or  of  succour,  thinking  it  best,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  tiy  the  fortune  of  a  battle,  resolved  upon  engaging,  as 
Bpeedily  as  possible,  with  Antonius.  Havmg,  therefore,  as- 
sembled his  troops,  he  addressed  them  in  the  following 
manner : 

LVni.  "I  am  well  aware,  soldiers,  that  words  cannot 
inspire  courage;  and  that  a  spiritless  army  cannot  be  ren- 
dered active^,  or  a  timid  army  .valiant,  by  the  speech  of  its 
commander.  Whatever  courage  is  in  the  heart  of  a  ma^, 
whether  from  nature  or  from  habit,  so  much  will  be  show  n 
by  him  in  the  field ;  and  on  him  whom  neither  glory  nor 
danger  can  move,  exhortation  is  bestowed  in  vain ;  for  the 
terror  in  his  breast  stops  his  ears. 

"  I  have  called  you  together,  however,  to.  give  you  a  few 
instructions,  and  to  explain  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  my  rea- 
sons for  the  course  which  I  have  adopted.    Tou  all  know, 

'  As  he  was  pursuing,  though  with  a  large  army,  yet  through  plainer  ground, 
and  with  fewer  hindrances,  the  enemy  in  retreat]  Utpote  qui  magno  exercitu^ 
iocit  cBqtdorilnis,  expeditus^  in/vgd  sequeretur.  It  would  be  tedious  to  notice  alJ 
that  has  been  written  upon  thb  passage  of  Sallnst.  All  the  editions,  before  that 
of  Gortios,  had  txpeditos  infugamy  some  joining  expeditos  with  locis  asquiuribus^ 
and  some  with  mjitgam,  Expeditos  infugam  was  first  condemned  by  Wasse,  no 
negligent  observer  of  phrases,  who  said  that  no  expression  parallel  to  it  could  be 
found  in  any  Latin  writer.  Cortins,  seeing  that  the  expedition^  of  which  Sallust 
in  speaking,  is  on  the  part  of  Antonius,  not  of  Catiline,  altered  expeditos^  though 
found  in  all  the  manuscripts,  into  expeditus;  and  injugam^  at  the  same  time,  into 
mjngd ;  and  in  both  these  emendations  he  has  been  cordially  followed  by  the  sub- 
sequent editors,  Gerlach,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch.  I  have  translated  magno  exerciiu^ 
^*  though  with  a  large  army,"  although,  according  to  Dietsch  and  some  otiiers,  ^e 
need  not  consider  a  large  army  as  a  cause  of  slowness,  but  may  rather  regard  it 
as  a  cause  of  speed ;  since  the  more  numerous  were  Metellus's  forces,  the  less  he 
woqld  care  how  many  he  might  leave  behind  through  fatigue,  or  to  guard  the 
baggage ;  so  that  he  might  be  the  more  ea^editiiSy  unincumbered.  With  sequere- 
tur  we  must  understand  Juystea.  The  Bipont,  Bumouf  *s,  which  often  follows  it, 
and  Havercamp's,  are  now  the  only  editions  of  any  note  that  retain  expediioa  in 
ftgam, 

*  LVlil.  That  a  spiritless  army  cannot  be  rendered  active,  ^c]  Nequu.  est  (^ 
MMO  tiittmmHy  nequejvrtem  ex  Hmido  exercitum  oratume  impenxtar\M  fieri  I 
have  departed  a  J*ttk&«tn  the  literal  reading,  for  the  sake  of  ease. 
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soldiers,  li  :w  severe  a  penalty  the  inactivity  and  cowi 
Lentulus  has  brought  upon  himself  and  us ;  and  hovr, 
waiting  for  reinforcements  froni  the  city,  I  was 
march  into  G-aul.     In  what  situation  our  affairs  now 
you  all  understand  as  well  as  myself.     Two  armies. of  j 
enemy,  one  on  the  side  of  Eome,  and  the  other  on 
G-aul,  oppose  our  progress;  while  the  want  of  com, 
other  necessaries,  prevents    us  from   remaining,   hoi 
strongly  we  may  desire  to  remain,  in  our  present  posil 
Whithersoever  we  would  go,  we  must  open  a  passage 
our  swords.     I  conjure  you,  therefore,  to  maintain  a 
and  resolute  spirit ;  and  to  remember,  when  you  ad\'an< 
battle,  that  on  your  own  right  hands  depend^  riches,  hoi 
and  glory,  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  liberty  and  of 
country.     If  we  conquer,  all  wiU  be  safe ;  we  shall  have 
visions  in  abundance ;  and  the  colonies  and  corporate  tovj 
will  open  their  gates  to  us.     But  if  we  lose  the  vi< 
through  want  of  courage,  those  same  places*  will  turn 
us ;  for  neither  place  nor  friend  will  protect  him  whom 
arms  have  not  protected.   Besides,  soldiers,  the  same  e^ " 
does  not  press  upon  our  adversaries,  as  presses  upon  us  5 
fight  for  our  country,  for  our  liberty,  fbr  our  life ;  they 
tend  for  what  but  httle  concerns  them^,  the  power  of  a 
party.     Attack  them,  therefore,  with  so  much  the  greater 
confidence,  and  call  to  mind  your  achievements  of  old. 

"  We  might*,  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  have  passed  ilijl ' 
rest  of  our  days  in  exile.    Some  of  you,  after  losing  your  \ 
property,  might  have  waited  at  Eome  for  assistance  &oilii 
others.     But  because  such  a  life,  to  men  of  spirit,  was  iBi' ' 
gusting  and  unendurable,  you  resolved  upon  your  preieiiA 
course.     If  you  wish  to  quit  it,  you  must  exert  all  your  r^ 
solution,  for  none  but  conquerors  have  exchanged  war  fok 
peace.     To  hope  for  safety  in  flight,  when  vou  have  turned 
away  from  the  enemy  the  arms  by  which  the  body  is  defendbdi 

>  That  on  your  own  right  hands  depend,  ^.]  In  dextris poriare,    "  That  JS( 
carry  in  your  right  hands.** 

^  Those  same  places]  Eadem  iUa,  *'  Coloniro  atque  munidpia  portas  clandMt. 
Bvmouf. 

'  They  contend  for  what  bat  little  concerns  them]  lUis  wpervacameum  M<  JNy 
nnre.    It  is  but  of  little  concern  to  the  great  body  of  them  personally:  they  BMIp 
figlit,  but  others  will  have  the  advantages  of  their  efforts. 
'     <  We  might,  ^c]  Licmt  nobis.    The  editions  vary  between  nolfi$  and  mU| 
but  most,  with  Cortius,  have  nobit,  .    i 
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'  b  indeed  madness.    In  battle^  those  who  are  most  afraid  are 
■JwaTsin  most  danger;  but  courage  is  equivalent  to  a  rampart. 

"  When  I  contemplate  you,  soldiers,  and  when  I  considef . 
TOUT  past  exploits,  a  strong  hope  of  victory  animates  mc. 
xonr  spirit,  your  age,  your  valour,  give  me  confidence ;  to 
wy  nothing  of  necessity,  which  makes  even  cowards  brave. 
To  prevent  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  from  surrounding  us, 
our  confined  situation  is  sufficient.  But  should  Fortune  bo 
unjust  to  your  valour,  take  care  not  to  lose  your  lives  un- 
ttvenged ;  take  care  not  to  be  taken  and  butchered  like  cattle, 
rather  than,  fighting  like  men,  to  leave  to  your  enemies  a 
Uoody  and  mournful  victory." 

UjL  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  ordered,  after  a  short 
delay,  the  signal  for  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  led  down  his 
troops,  in  regular  order,  to  the  level  ground.  Having  then 
sent  away  the  horses  of  all  the  cavalry,  in  order  to  increase 
the  men's  courage  by  making  their  danger  equal,  he  himself, 
on  foot,  drew  up  his  troops  suitably  to  their  numbers  and  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  As  a  plain  stretched  between  the 
mountains  on  the  left,  with  a  rugged  rock  on  the  right,  he 
placed  eight  cohorts  in  front,  and  stationed  the  rest  of  his 
force,  in  close  order,  in  the  rear^.  From  among  these  he  re- 
moved all  the  ablest  centurions^jthe  veteraus^jand  the  stoutest 

I  LIX.  In  the  rear]  Jn  subsidio.  Most  translators  have  rendered  this,  "  as  a  hody 
<f  reserve;**  bnt  such  cannot  well  be  the  signification.  It  seems  only  to  mean  tha 
put  behind  the  front:  Catiline  places  the  eight  cohorts  in  JrotUf  and  the  rest  of 
his  force  m  subsidio^  to  support  the  front.  StAsidia,  according  to  Varro  (de  L.  L., 
hr.,  16)  and  Festos  (v.  Svbsidium),  was  a  term  applied  to  the  Triarii,  because 
they  tubndebant^  or  sunk  down  on  one  knee,  until  it  was  their  turn  to  act.  See 
ScbeDer's  Lex.  v.  SubsicUtim,  *'  Novissimi  ordines  ita  dicuntur."  Gerlacfu  Jn 
nimdiiSj  which  occurs  a  few  lines  below,  seems  to  signify  in  lines  in  the  rear; 
88  in  Jug.  49,  triplicibus  subsidiis  aciem  intruxity  i.  e.  with  three  lines  behind  the 
&onL  **  Subsidium  ea  pars  aciei  vocabatur  quse  reliquis  submitti  posset ;  Ca^ 
B.  G.,  ii.,  25."    Dietsch. 

*  All  the  ablest  centurions]  Centvriones  omnes  kctos,  "  Lectos  you  may  con- 
dder  to  be  the  same  as  eximios^  prcestantes,  centurionum  praestantissimuai 
quemque."    Krtizitu.    Cortius  and  others  take  it  for  a  participle,  chosen. 

>  Veterans]  Evocatot.  Some  would  make  this  also  a  participle,  because,  say 
they,  it  cannot  signify  evocati,  or  caUed-out  veterans^  since,  though  there  were  such 
soldiers  in  a  regular  Roman  army,  there  could  be  none  so  called  in  the  tumultuary 
forces  of  Catiline.  But  to  this  it  is  answered  that  Catiline  had  imitated  tlia 
r^ular  disposition  of  a  Roman  army,  and  that  his  veterans  might  consequently 
be  called  evocatij  just  as  if  they  had  been  in  one ;  and,  also  that  evocatus  as  a 
participle  would  be  useless ;  for  if  Catiline  removed  {stU>ducit)  the  cenlUTm&^W 
it  mmecvssarj  to  add  that  he  called  tbem  out    **  Evocaii  erant,  qu  e3Li^\e\A&  %\.V 
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of  tne  roramon  soldiers  that  were  regularly  armed,  into  ftl 
foremost  ranks^.  He  ordered  Caius  Manlius  to  talce  tfH 
command  on  the  right,  and  a  certain  officer  of  PsesuleB^  onttt 
left; ;  while  he  himself,  with  his  freedmen^  and  the  colonkU 
took  his  station  hy  the  eagle^,  which  Caius  Marius  was  Mid 
to  have  had  in  his  army  in  the  Cimbrian  war. 

On  the  other  side,  Caius  Antonius,  who,  being  lame^,  mi 
unable  to  be  present  in  the  engagement,  gave  the  (^nuontBd 
of  the  army  to  Marcus  Petreius,  his  lieutenant-general.  Klof 
treius  ranged  the  cohorts  of  veterans,  which  he  had  raised  (9 
meet  the  present  insurrection*^,  in  front,  and  behind  thejai  Aft. 

pendiis  non  poterant  in  delectn  scribi,  sed  precibns  imperatoris  permoti,  mMp 
gratiam  ejus,  militiam  resnmebant,  homines  longo  usu  militisd  perijtittsimL  1% 
slv.,  p.  276.  *Ek  rovT(ov  de  ra>i/  avbpoiv  Koi  to  rAv*HouoiccmHr  ) 
Ovoxaro)!/  o-vo-rrjfjui  (ovs  AvaicX^rouy  &v  rts  'EXXijvuray,  Sri  STtimr 
fifvoi  T^s  OTpareiast  cV  avTrjv  iv&is  avticKiiBria'av^  nrnjuggm^ 
jfvofiia'Brj.  Intelligit  itaqae  ejasmodi  homines  veteranos,  etsi  non  propria  mtt^ 
tales  evocati,  sed  sponte  castra  Gatilinse  essent  secntL"     Cortifu, 

*  Into  the  foremost  ranks]  In  primam  adem.  Whether  Sallnst  meant'dijii 
he  ranged  them  with  the  eight  cohorts,  or  only  in  the  first  line  of  the  iubtSttf 
is  not  clear. 

'  A  certain  officer  of  Fsesulse]  Fcesulanum  quemdam.  "  He  is  thongbt  tofeni 
he&n  that  P.  Fnrius,  whom  Cicero  (Cat.,  iii.,  6,  14)  mentions  as  having  bfH 
one  of  the  colonists  that  Sylla  settled  at  FsbsuIsb,  and  who  was  to  have  bpB 
executed,  if  he  had  been  apprehended,  for  having  been  concerned  in  coi'rii|llfcn 
the  AUobrogian  deputies."    Dietsch,    Pmtarch  calls  this  officer  Fnrins. 

3  His  freedmen]  Libertis.    "  His  own  freedmen,  whom  he  probablj  had  abNl  ' 
iiim  as  a  body-guard,  deeming  them  the  most  attached  of  his  adherents*   Amo^l 
them  was,  possibly,  that  Serglus,  whom  we  find  from  Cic.  pro  Domo,  6,  6,  to  biit 
l)een  Catiline's  armour-bearer."    Dietsch. 

*  The  colonists]  Colonis.  "  Veterans  of  Sylla,  who  had  been  settled  by  Unk 
as  colonists  in  Etruria,  and  who  had  now  been  induced  to  join  Catiline."  00^ 
lack.    See  c.  28. 

*  By  the  eagle]  Propter  aquilam.    See  Cic.  in  Cat,  i.,  9.  -   ' 
'  Being  lame]  Pedibus  cBger,  It  has  been  common  among  translators  to  note 

pedants  csger  afflicted  with  the  gout,  though  a  Boman  might  sorely  be  lame  witb* 
out  having  the  gout.  As  the  lameness  of  Antonius,  however,  according  to  Dioa 
Cassius  (xxxvii.,  39),  was  only  pretended,  it  may  be  thought  more  probable  thit 
he  counterfeited  the  gout  than  any  other  malady.  It  was  with  this  belief,  I  sop* 
pose,  that  the  writer  of  a  gloss  on  one  of  the  manuscripts  consulted  by  Ooitiai| 
interpreted  the  words,  vltroneam passus  estpodagram^  "he  was  afiected  witht 
voluntary  gout."  Dion  Cassius  says  that  he  preferred  engaging  with  AntQnin% 
who  had  the  larger  army,  rather  than  with  Metellus,  who  had  the  smalkiv 
because  he  hoped  that  Antonius  would  designedly  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  jMi 
the  victory. 

^  To  meet  the  present  insurrection]  Tumtdti  causd.  Any  sudden  war  or  • 
tttrrection  in  Italy  or  Gaul  was  called  tumultus     See  Cic.  Philipp.,  v.,  12. 
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rest  of  his  force  in  lines.  Then,  riding  round  among  hia 
troops,  and  addressing  his  men  by  name,  he  encouraged 
fehem,  and  bade  them  remember  that  they  were  to  fight 
against  unarmed  marauders,  in  defence  of  their  country, 
their  children,  their  temples,  and  their  homes^.  Being  a 
military  man,  and  having  served  with  great  reputation,  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  as  tribune,  prsefect,  heutenant,  or 
pnetor,  he.  knew  most  of  the  soldiers  and  their  honourable 
actions,  and,  by  calling  these  to  their  remembrance,  roused 
the  spirits  of  the  men. 

LX.  When  he  had, made  a  complete  survey,  he  gave  the 
signal  with  the  trumpet,  and  ordered  the  cohorts  to  advance 
slowly.  The  army  of  the  enemy  followed  his  example ;  and 
when  they  approached  so  near  that  the  action  could  be  com- 
menced' by  the  light-armed  troops,  both  sides,  with  a  loud 
shout,  rushed  together  in  a  furious  charge^.  They  threw 
aside  their  missiles,  and  fought  only  with  their  swords.  The 
veterans,  calling  to  mind  their  deeds  of  old,  engaged  fiercely 
in  the  closest  combat.  The  enemy  made  an  obstinate  re* 
sistance;  and  both  sides  contended  with  the  utmost  fury. 
Catiline,  diuring  this  time,  was  exerting  himself  with  his  light 
troops  in  the  Iront,  sustaining  such  as  were  pressed,  sub« 
stitiiking  fresh  men  for  the  wounded,  attending  to  every 
exigency,  charging  in  person,  wounding  many  an  enemy, 
and  performing  at  once  the  duties  of  a  valiant  soldier  and  a 
fikilful  general. 

When  Petreius,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  found  Catiline 
attacking  him  with  such  impetuosity,  he  led  his  prsetorian 
cohort  against  the  centre  of  the  enemy,  amongst  whom, 
being  thus  thrown  into  confusion,  and  offering  but  partial  re- 
sistance^, he  made  great  slaughter,  and  ordered,  at  the  same 
time,  an  assault  on  both  fianks.  Manlius  and  the  Fs&sidan, 
sword  in  hand,  were  among  the  first*  that  fell ;  and  Catiline, 
when  he  saw  his  army  routed,  and  himself  left  with  but  few 
supporters,  remembering  his  birth  and  former  dignity,  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  was  slain,  fighting 
to  the  last. 

>  Their  temples  and  their  homes]  Aria  atquejbcis  mis.    See  c.  52. 

*  LX.  In  a  furious  charge]  InfesHa  signis. 

*  Offering  but  partial  resistance]  Alios  alihi  resistentes.  Not  making  a  stanVi 
in  a  body,  but  only  some  in  one  place,  and  some  in  another. 

*  Among  the  first,  ^.]  Inprimis  ptignantes  caduM,  Cortios  very  proper^ 
leiers  t»  primu  to  cadunL 
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LXI.  When  the  battle  was  .over,  it  was  plainly  aeon  whA 
boldness,  and  what  energy  of  spirit,  had  prevailed  throufihoirt' 
the  army  of  Catiline ;  for,  almost  everywhere,  every  smdief; 
after  yielding  up  his  breath,  co\ered  with  his  corpse  the  ^ol 
which  he  had  occupied  when  alive.  A  few,  indeed,  whoK 
the  prsdtorian  cohort  had  dispersed,  had  fallen  somewlult 
differently,  but  all  with  wounds  in  front.  Catiline  himadf 
was  found,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the  dead  bo£efe 
of  the  enemy ;  he  was  not  quite  breathless,  and  still  expresMl 
in  his  countenance  the  fierceness  of  spirit  which  he  had  showii 
during  his  life.  Of  his  whole  army,  neither  in  the. battle^ 
nor  in  flight,  was  any  free-bom  ciuzen  made  prisoner,  for 
they  had  spared  their  own  lives  no  more  than  those  of  the 
enemy. 

I^or  did  the  army  of  the  Roman  people  obtain  a  joyftilflr 
bloodless  victory ;  for  all  their  bravest  men  were  either  killed 
in  the.  battle,  or  left  the  field  severely  wounded. 

Of  many  who  went  from  the  camp  to  view  the  ground,  or 
plunder  the  slain,  some,  in  turning  over  the  bo£es  of  the 
enemy,  discovered  a  friend,  others  an  acquaintance,  others  • 
relative ;  some,  too,  recognised  their  enemies.  Thus,  glad* 
ness  and  sorrow,  grief  and  joy,  were  variously  felt  tlirou^oot 
the  whole  army. 

'     ) 

•     I 
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EXTRACTED  FROM  DE  SROSSES. 


5.  Coss,  L.  C-ECiLius  Metelltjs,  Q.  Maecius  Ee^ — 

Catiline  is  Praetor. 
6. — C.  Calpubnius  Piso,  M.  Acilitjs  Glabeio. — Cati- 
line Governor  of  Africa. 
7. — L.  VoLCATius  TuLLUS,  M.  -SImilius  Lepidus. — De- 
puties irom  Africa  accuse  Catiline  of  extortion,  through ^ 
the  agency  of  Clodius.    He  is  obliged  to  desist  from 
standing  for  the  consulship,  and  forms  the  project  of  the 
first  conspiracy.     See  Sail.  Cat.,  c.  18. 
;8. — L.  Manlius  Toequatus,  L.  Atjbelius  Cotta. — 
Jian.  1 :  Catiline's  project  of  the  first  conspiracy  becomes 
known,  and  he  defers  the  execution  of  it  to  the  5th  of 
February,  when  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
execute  it.     July  17 :  He  is  acquitted  of  extortion,  and 
begins  to  canvass  for  the  consulship  for  the  year  690. 
(9. — L.  JuLiTJS  C-ESAB,  C.  Maecius  Fiotjltjs  Theemus, 
-^June  1 :  Catiline  convokes  the  chiefs  of  the  second 
conspiracy.   He  is  disappointed  in  his  views  on  the  cou-^ 
sulship. 
K). — M.  TuLLius   CicEBO,   C.  ANToifiTJS  Htbbida. — 
Oct.  19 :  Cicero  lays  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy  before 
the  senate,  who  decree  plenary  powers  to  the  consuls  for 
defending  the  state.     Oct,  21 :  Silanus  and  MursBna  are 
elected  consuls  for  the  next  year,  Catiline,  who  was  a 
candidate,  being  rejected.     Oct,  22 :  Catiline  is  accused 
•  under  the   Plautian  Law   de  vi.      Sail.   Cat.,  c.   31. 
Oct,  24 :  Manlius  takes  up  arms  in  Etruria.   Ifov.  6 :  Ca- 
tiline assembles  the  chief  conspirators,  by  the  agency  of 
Porcius  Lseca.     Sail.  Cat.,  c.  27.     j^ov,  7:  Yargunteius 
and  Cornelius  undertake  to  assassinate  Cicero.     Sail. 
Cat.,  c.  28     Nov.  8 :  Catiline  appears  in  the  senate ; 
Cicero  delivers  his  first  Oration  against  him ;  he  threatens 
to  extinguish  the  dame  raisecf  around  him  in  a  general  de- 
struction, and  quits  Rome.     Sail.  Cat.,  c.  31.     -ZVbt?.  9: 
Cicero  delivers  his  second  OrationAgainst  Catiline,  before 


f 
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an  assembly  of  the  people  convoked  bj  ordef  jf  iJm 
senate.    I^ov,  ,20,  or  thereabouts :  Catiline  and  ManUiii 
are  declared  public  enemies.   Soon  after  this  the  cohbw 
rators  attempt  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Allobrogiaa 
deputies.    I)ee,  3 :  About  two  o'clock  in  the  monung 
the  Allobroges  are  apprehended.     Towards  evening  C£ 
cero  delivers  his^third  Oration  against  Catiline,  he&m 
the  people.    Dec,  5 ;  Cicero^  sjourth  Oration  against  Oi- 
tiline,  before  the  senate.     Soon  after,  the  conspiraton 
are  condemned  to  death,  and  great  honours  are  decreed 
by  the  senate  to  Cicero. 
691. — D.  Junius  Silanus,  L.  Licinius  Mur;i3xa. — .7^.5: 
Battle  of  Pistoria,  and  death  of  Catiline. 


The  narrative  of  Sallust  terminates  with  the  account  of  th^ 
battle  of  Pistoria.  There  are  a  few  otlier  particulars  coi'i- 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  conspiracy,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  English  reader,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add. 

When  the  victory  was  gained,  Antonius  caused  CatiLiiie'e 
head  to  be  cut  off,  and  sent  it  to  Borne  by  the  messengeii 
who  carried  the  news.,  Antonius  himself  was  honoured,  by  H 
public  decree,  with  the  title  of  Imperator,  although  he  had 
done  little  to  merit  the  distinction,  and  although  the  number 
of  slain,  which  was  three  thousand,  was  less  than  that  for 
which  the  title  w^as  generally  given.  See  Dio  Cass,  xxxvii^ 
40,  41. 

The  remains  of  Catiline's  army,  after  the  deatli  of  their 
leader,  continued  to  make  efforts  to  raise  another  insurreo* 
tion.  In  August,  eight  months  after  the  battle,  a  party, 
under  the  command  of  Lucius  Sergius,  perhaps  a  relative  or 
ireedman  of  Catiline,  still  offered  resistance  to  the  forces  of 
the  government  in  Etruria.  Reliquice  conjuratorum,  cum  X. 
Sergio^  tumultuantur  in  Hetrurid,  Eragm.  Act.  Diurn.  Tha 
responsibility  of  watching  these  marauders  was  left  to  the 
proconsul  Metellus  Celer.  After  some  petty  encounters,  in 
which  the  insurgents  were  generally  worsted,  Serj;ius,  having 
collected  his  force  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  attempted  to  pene- 
trate into  the  countr)^  of  the  Allobroges,  expecting  to  find 
them  ready  to  take  up  arms ;  but  Metellus,  learning  his  intcn* 
.tion,  pre-occupied  the  passes,  and  then  surrounded  and  dih 
str''ved  him  and  his  followers. 


CHBOiroLOGT  OF  THE  COKSPIBACT  OF  CATILINE.       Rl 

At  Home,  in  the  mean  time,  great  honours  were  paid  to 
Cicero.  A  thanksgiving  of  thirty  days  was  decreed  in  hia 
name,  an  honour  which  had  previously  been  granted  to  none 
but  military  men,  and  which  was  granted  to  him,  to  use  his 
own  words,  because  he  had  delivered  tJie  city  from  Jire^  the 
eiUzenaJrom  eUmQhter,  and  Italy  from  war.  "  If  my  thanksi- 
giving,"  he  also  observes,  "  be  compared  with  those  of  others, 
there  wHl  be  found  thi^  difference,  that  theirs  were  granted 
them  for  having  managed  the  interests  of  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully, but  that  mine  was  decreed  to  me  for  having  pre- 
served the  republic  from  ruin."  See  Cic.  Orat.  iii.,  in  Cat., 
c.  6.  Pro  Sylla,  c.  30.  In  Pison.  c.  3.  Philipp.  xiv.,  8. 
Quintus  Catulus,  then  princeps  senatHs,  and  Marcus  Cato, 
styled  him,  several  times,  the  father  of  his  country, 

Bomaparentem, 
Boma  patrem  patris  Ciceronem  libera  dixit. 

Juv.  Sat.  viii.,  244. 

Of  the  inferior  conspirators,  who  did  not  follow  Sergius, 
and  who  were  apprehended  at  Eome,  or  in  other  parts  of 
Italy;  after  the  death  of  the  leaders  in  the  plot,  some  were  put 
to  d^h,  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Lucius  Vettius,  one  of 
their  number,  who  turned  informer  against  the  rest.  But 
many  whom  he  accused  were  acquitted ;  others,  supposed  to 
be  ffoatj,  were  allowed  to  escape. 


THE  JUGURTHINE  WAR, 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  iNTBODUcnox,  I. — IV.    The  author's  declaration  of  his  design,  and  ^ 
fatory  account  of  Jugurtha*s  family,  V.   Jugurtha's  character,  VI.   His  takiM 
excite  apprehensions  in  his  uncle,  Micipsa,  VII.    He  is  sent  to  Numantia.  ffil 
merits,  his  favour  with  Scipio,  and  his  popularity  tn  the  army,  VIIL    Hb  it- 
ceives  commendation  and  advice  from  Scipio,  and  is  adopted  by  Micipsa,  iriw 
resolves  that  Jngurtha,  Adherbal,  and  Hieropsal,  shall,  at  his  death,  divKteUl 
kingdom  equally  between  them,  IX    He  is  addressed  by  Micipsa  on  his  dec^ 
bed,  X.    His  proceedings,  and  those  of  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  after  the  dei& 
of  Micipsa,  XI.    He  murders  Hiempsal,  XII.    He  defeats  Adherbal,  and  drifOi 
him  for  refuge  to  Rome.    He  dreads  the  vengeance  of  the  senate,  and  senos 
bassadors  to  Rome,  who  are  confronted  with  those  of  Adherbal  in  the 
house,  XIII.    The  speech  of  Adherbal,  XIV.    The  reply  of  Jugurtha*s  ambtt* 
sadors,  and  the  opinions  of  the  senators,  XV.    The  prevalence  of  JugarthftVl 
money,  and  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  between  him  and  Adherbal,  XVI,    A  y ' 
description  of  Africa,  XVII.    An  account  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  its  prinoijal 
divisions  at  the.jcommencement  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  XVIII,  XIX.    Jngur- 
tha invades  Adh'erbal*s  part  of  the  kingdom,  XX.    He  defeats  Adherbal,  and 
besieges  him  in  Cirta,  XXI.    He  frustrates  the  intentions  of  the  Roman  depa- 
ties,  XXII.    Adherbal's  distresses,  XXUI.    His  letter  to  the  senate,  XXIV. 
Jngurtha  disappoints  a  second  Roman  deputation,  XXV.    He  takes  Cirta,  and 
puts  Adherbal  to  death,  XXVI.    The  senate  determine  to  make  war  upon  bfa*, 
and  commit  the  management  of  it  to  Calpurnius,  XXVII.  •  He  sends  an  in- 
effectual embassy  to  the  senate.    His  dominions  are  vigorously  invaded  by  Gal^ 
pumius,  XXVin.   He  bribes  Calpurnius,  and  makes  a  treaty  with  him,  "XTTT. 
His  proceedings  are  discussed  at  Rome,  XXX.    The  speech  of  Memmins  oon- 
cemingthem,  XXXI.    The  consequences  of  it,  XXXII.    The  arrival  of  Jngur- 
tha at  Rome,  and  his  appearance  before  the  people,  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.    He 
procures  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  and  is  ordered  to  quit  Italy,  YxxV 
Albinus,  the  successor  of  Calpurnius,  renews  the  war.    He  returns  to  Rome, 
and  leaves  his  brother  Aulus  to  command  in  his  absence,  XXXVI.    Anlna 
miscarries  in  the  siege  of  Suthul,  and  concludes  a  dishonourable  treaty  with 
Jngurtha,  XXXVII.,  XXXVIII.    His  treaty  is  annulled  by  the  senate.    Hk 
brother.  Albums,  resumes  the  command,  XXXIX.    The  people  decree  an  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  treated  with  Jugurtha,  XL.    CoDi 
sideration  on  the  popular  and  senatorial  factions,  XLI.,  XLII.     Meteuw 
usnmes  the  condnct  of  the  war,  XLIIL    He  finds  tne  army  in  Numidia  witil- 
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(mt  discipline,  XLIV.  He  restores  subordination,  XLV.  He  rejects  w  ngnrtha^g 
offers  of  submission,  bribes  his  deputies,  and  marches  into  the  country,  XLVL 
He  places  a  garrison  in  Vacca,  and  seduces  other  deputies  of  Jugurtha,  XLVIL 
He  engages  with  Jagurtha,  and  defeats  him.  His  lieutenant,  Ratilius,  puts  to 
flight  Bomilcar,  the  general  of  Jugurtha,  XL  VIII. — LIII.  He  is  threatened  with 
Dew  opposition.    He  lays  waste  the  country.    His  stragglers  are  cut  off  by 

>  Jugurtha,  LIV.  His  merits  are  celebrated  at  Rome.  His  caution.  His  pro- 
gress retarded,  LV.  He  commences  the  siege  of  Zama,  which  is  reinforced  by 
Jugurtha.  His  lieutenant,  Marius,  repulses  Jugurtha  at  Sicca,  LVI.  He  is 
joined  by  Marius,  and  prosecutes  the  siege.  His  camp  is  surprised,  LVII., 
LVIII.  His  struggles  with  Jugurtha,  and  his  operations  before  the  town,  LIX., 
LX.  He  raises  the  siege,  and  goes  into  winter  quarters.  He  attaches  Bomilcar 
to  his  interest,  LXI.  He  makes  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  who  breaks  it,  LXII. 
The  ambition  of  Marius.  His  character.  His  desire  of  the  consulship,  LXIII. 
IfiiB' animosity  towards  Metellus.  His  intrigues  to  supplant  him,  LXIV,  LXV. 
The  Vaccians  surprise  the  Roman  garrison,  and  kill  all  the  Romans  but  Turpi- 
lius,  the  governor,  LXVL,  LXVIL  Metellus  recovers  Vacca,  and  puts  Turpi- 
lius  to  death,  LXVIII.,  LXIX.  The  conspiracy  of  Bomilcar  and  Nabdalsa 
against  Jugurtha,  and  tiie  discovery  of  it.  Jugartha^s  disquietude,  LXX. — 
LXXII.  Metellus  makes  preparations  for  a  second  campaign.  Marius  returns 
to  Borne,  and  is  chosen  consul,  and  appointed  to  command  the  army  in  Numidia, 
LXXIII.     Jugurtha*s  irresolution.    Metellas  defeats   him,    LXXIV.     The 

.  flight  of  Jugurtha  to  Thala.  The  march  of  Metellus  in  pursuit  of  him,  LXXV. 
Jugurtha  abuidons  Thala,  and  Metellus  takes  possession  of  it,  LXXVI.  Me- 
tellus receives  a  deputation  from  Leptis,  and  sends  a  detachment  thither, 
LXXVII.  The  situation  of  Leptis,  LXXVHL  The  history  of  the  Philani, 
LXXIX.  Jugurtha  collects  an  army  of  Getulians,  and  gains  the  support  ol 
Bocchus,  King  of  Mauritania.  The  two  kings  proceed  towards  Cirta,  LXXX., 
LXXXL  Metellus  marches  against  them,  but  hearing  that  Marius  is  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  contents  himself  with  endeavouring  to  alienate  Bocchus  irom 
Jugurtha,  and  protracting  the  war  rather  than  prosecuting  it,  LXXXII., 
LXXXIII.  The  preparations  of  Marius  for  his  departure.  His  disposition  to- 
wards the  nobility.  His  popularity,  LXXXIV.  His  speech  to  the  people, 
LXXXV.  He  completes  his  levies,  and  arrives  in  Africa,  LXXXVI.  He  opens 
the  campaign,  LXXXVII.  The  reception  of  Metellus  in  Rome.  The  suc- 
cesses and  plans  of  Marius.  The  applications  of  Bocchus,  LXXXVIII.  Marius 
marches  against  Capsa,  and  takes  it,  LXXXIX. — ^XGI.  He  gains  possession 
of  a  fortress  which  the  Numidians  thought  impregnable,  XGII. — XGIV.  The 
arrival  of  Sylla  in  the  camp.  His  character,  XCV.  His  arts  to  obtain  the 
fiivoar  of  Marius  and  the  soldiers,  XCVI.  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  attack 
Marius,  and  are  vigorously  opposed,  XCVII.,  XCVIII.  Marius  surprises  them 
in  the  night,  and  routs  them  with  great  slaughter,  XCIX.  Marius  prepares  to 
go  into  winter  quarters.  His  vigilance,  and  maintenance  of  discipline,  C.  He 
fights  a  second  battle  with  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  and  gains  a  second  victory 
over  them,  CL  He  arrives  at  Cirta.  He  receives  a  deputation  from  Bocchus 
and  sends  Sylla  and  Manlins  to  confer  witn  him,  CII.  Marius  undertakes  an 
ezpcdita(m.  Bocchus  prepares  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome,  who,  being  stripped 
hf  lobbors,  take  refoge  in  the  Roman  camp,  and  are  entertained  by  Sylla  during 
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tLe  absence  of  Marias,  GIII.  Marias  returns.  The  ambassadors  set  out  III 
Rome.  T^e  answer  which  they  receive  from  the  senate,  CIV.  Bocchns  deiiM 
a  conference  with  Sylla;  Sylla  arrives  at  the  camp  of  Bocchns,  CV.— CVIL 
Negotiations  between  Sylla  and  Bocchns,  CVIII.,  CIX.  The  address  (tf  Boedm 
to  Sylla,  ex.  The  reply  of  Sylla.  The  subsequent  transactions  between  iSbm, 
The  resolution  of  Bocchus  to  betray  Jugurtha,  and  the  execution  of  it,  CXL— 
CXIII.    The  triumph  of  Marias,  CXIV. 


I.  Mankind  unreasonablj  complain  of  their  nature,  thsl^ 
being  weak  and  short-lived,  it  is  governed  by  chance  rather 
than  intellectual  power^ ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find, 
upon  reflection,  that  there  is  nothing  more  noble  or  excelleni, 
and  that  to  nature  is  wanting  rather  human  industry  than 
ability  or  time. 

The  ruler  and  director  of  the  life  of  man  is  the  mind, 
which,  when  it  pursues  glory  in  the  path  of  true  merit,  !■ 
sufficiently  powerful,  efficient,  and  worthy  of  honour®,  and 
needs  no  assistance  &om  fortune,  who  can  neither  bestow 
integrity,  industry,  or  other  good  qualities,  nor  can  take 
them  away.  But  if  the  mind,  ensnared  by  corrupt  passions, 
abandons  itself  ^  to  indolence  and  sensuality,  when  it  haa 
indulged  for  a  season  in  pernicious  gratifications,  and  when 
bodily  strength,  time,  and  mental  vigour,  have  been  wasted 
in  sloth,  the  infirmity  of  nature  is  accused,  and  those  who 
are  themselves  in  fault  impute  their  delinquency  to  circum." 
stances*. 

I I.  Intellectual  power]  Virtute.  See  the  remarks  on  virtus^  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catilme.  A  little  below,  I  have  rendered  via  virttitiit 
"  the  path  of  true  merit." 

*  Worthy  of  honour]  Clams.  "  A  person  may  be  called  darut  either  on  ac- 
count of  hLs  great  actions  and  merits ;  or  on  account  of  some  honour  which  he  hit 
obtained,  as  the  consuls  were  called  darissimi  viri ;  or  on  account  of  great  eiqpeo- 
tations  which  are  formed  from  him.  But  since  the  worth  of  him  who  ia  darm  k 
known  by  all,  it  appears  that  the  mind  is  here  called  dartts  because  its  nature  ii 
such  that  pre-eminence  is  generally  attributed  to  it,  and  the  attention  of  aU  di* 
rected  towards  it.'*    IHetsch. 

3  Abandons  itself]  Pessum  datus  est.    Is  altogether  sunk  and  oycrwhefaned. 

*  Impute  their  delinquency  to  circumstances,  ^c]  Suam  qmsque  cidpvan  amimrM 
"id  negotia  transferwU.  Men  excuse  their  indolence  and  inactivity,  by  sa^nng  that 
the  weakness  of  their  faculties,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  phoed, 
render  them  unable  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance.  But,  says  Seneot, 
SaiU  natura  Jiomini  dedit  rchoris^  si  Ulo  tUamur; — nolle  in  catud^  nonpotse  prm- 
Mnamir.    "  Nature  has  given  men  sufficient  powers,  if  they  will  but  use  uieui; 
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If  man,  however,  had  as  much  regard  for  worthy  objects,  as 
he  has  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  what  is  useless^,  unprofitable, 
and  even  perilous,  he  would  not  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances more  than  he  would  govern  them,  and  would  attain 
to  a  point  of  greatness,  at  which,  instead  of  being  mortal*, 
he  would  be  immortalised  by  glory. 

II.  As  man  is  composed  of  mind  and  body,  so,  of  all  our 
concerns  and  pursuits,  some  partake  the  nature  of  the  body, 
and  some  that  of  the  mind.  Thus  beauty  of  person,  eminent 
wealth,  corporeal  strength,  and  all  other  things  of  this  kind, 
speedily  pass  away ;  but  the  illustrious  achievements  of  the 
mind  are,  Hke  the  mind  itself,  immortal. 

Of  the  advantages  of  person  and  fortune,  as  there  is  a 
beginning,  there  is  also  an  end ;  they  all  rise  and  fall^,  increase 
and  decay.  But  the  mind,  incorruptible  and  eternal,  the 
ruler  of  the  human  race,  actuates  and  has  power  over  all 
things*,  yet  is  itself  free  from  control. 

The  depravity  of  those,  therefore,  is  the  more  surprising, 
who,  devoted  to  corporeal  gratifications,  spend  their  lives  in 
luxury  and  indolence,  but  suffer  the  mind,  than  which  nothing 
is  better  or  greater  in  man,  to  languish  in  neglect  and  inac- 

but  they  pretend  that  they  cannot,  when  the  truth  is  that  they  will  not"  "  Ne- 
gotia  is  a  common  word  with  SaUust,  for  which  other  writers  would  use  re«, 
factcu^  Gerlach.  "  Cujus  rei  nos  ipsi  sumus  auctores,  ejus  culpam  rebus  ex- 
temis  attribaimus."    Mutter,    "  Auctores"  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  airiou 

>  Useless]  AUena.  Unsuitable,  not  to  the  purpose,  not  contributing  to  the  im- 
provement of  life. 

*  Instead  of  heang  mortal]  Pro  mortalibus.  There  are  two  senses  in 
which  these  words  may  be  taken:  as  far  as  mortals  can^  and  instead  of'  being 
mortals.  Kritz  and  Dietsch  say  that  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  the  true  sense. 
Other  conmientators  are  dther  silent  or  say  little  to  the  purpose.  As  for  the 
translators,  they  have  studied  only  how  to  get  over  the  passage  delicately.  The 
latter  sense  is  perhaps  favoured  by  what  is  said  in  c.  2,  that  **  the  illustrious 
achievements  of  the  mind  are,  like  the  mind  itself,  immortal." 

'  II.  They  all  rise  and  fall,  ^.]  Omnia  orta  occidunt^  et  aucta  senescwU,  This 
IS  true  of  things  in  general,  but  is  here  spoken  only  of  the  qualities  of  the  body,  as 
De  Brosses  clearly  perceived. 

*  Has  power  over  all  things]  Hdbet  cuncta,  "  All  things  are  in  its  power.* 
Dietsch.    '' Sub ditione  tenet.    So  Jupiter,  Ov.  Met  L,  197: 

Qnum  mihi  qui  fuhnen,  qui  vos  habeoque  rogoque." 

Bumottf. 

8c  Aiistippas  said,  ffabeo  Laidenif  non  habeor  h  Laide,  €;^a>  ovk  €\ofjLai-    0'<ft 
MgkL  ad  Fam.  ix.,  26. 
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tiviiy ;  especially  whet  there  are  so  many  and  various  mentil 
employments  by  which  the  highest  renown  may  be  attainedi 
III.  Of  these  occupations,  however,  civil  and  military 
offices^,  and  all  administration  of  public  affairs,  seem  to  me, 
at  the  present  time,  by  no  means  to  be  desired ;  for  neitiha 
is  honour  conferred  on  merit,  nor  are  those,  who  have  gained 
power  by  unlawful  means,  the  more  secure  or  respected  tx 
it.  To  rule  our  country  or  subjects*^  by  force,  though  ire 
may  have  the  ability,  and  may  correct  what  is  wrong,  is  yefc 
an  ungrateful  undertaking ;  especially  as  all  changes  in  the 
state  lead  to*  bloodshed,  exile,  and  other  evils  of  discord; 
while  to  struggle  in  ineffectual  attempts,  and  to  gain  nothing, 
by  wearisome  exertions,  but  public  hatred,  is  the  extreme  5 

1  III.  Civil  and  military  offices]  Magistratus  et  imperia.  "  Olo  vocilmb 
civilia,  hoc  militaria  munera,  significantnr.*'    Dietsch, 

2  To  role  onr  country  or  subjects,  ^c]  Nam  vi  qmdem  regen  paSriam  wd 
parmtes^  <fc,  Cortios,  Gerlacb,  Kritz,  Dietsch,  and  Miiller,  are  nnanimons  ia 
understanding  parerUes  as  the  participle  of  the  verb  pareo.  That  this  b  ths 
sense,  says  Gerlach,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  conjunction  atU ;  for  if  Sallist 
had  me&nt  parmiSj  he  would  have  used  vt;  and  in  this  opinion  Allen  ccHiicidHk 
Doubtless,  also,  this  sense  of  the  word  suits  extremely  wdl  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence,  in  which  changes  in  government  are  mentioned.  But  Bumouf,  unth 
Crispinus,  prefers  to  follow  Aldus  Manutius,  who  took  the  word  in  the  other  dg- 
nification,  supposing  that  Sallust  borrowed  the  sentiment  from  Plato,  who  nyi 
in  his  Epistle  cid  Dionis  Pfcpinquos :  Uartpa  de  ^  firjrepa  ov^  So'iop  ^yav' 
fuu  Trpoa-fiidCeaBaif  fi^  v6<r<i^  7rapa<l)po<rvvT}s  i\oyAvovs»  Biap  dc  ini- 
rpidt  TToXtretaf  fiera^oX^s  /mtj  npoa^epfiv,  orav  avtv  (jnryanff  ml 
<r<pay^9  avbpdDV,  pji  bvvarov  ^  yivcaOai  n)i/  dpiorrjv.  And  he  makes  s 
similar  observation  in  his  Crito:  Havraxov  TrotijreoVy  o  Sb/  KcXevoi  17  ntSXir 

T«,    Koi  Tj   irarpls, Btdffo-^at    Se   ov^  ogiov  6vt€  firirfpa,   Svrt 

TTartpa'  ttoXv  de  tovtchv  €tl  tjttop  t^v  Trarpiba,  On  which  s^dtamenti 
Cicero,  ad  Fam.  i.,  9,  thus  comments :  Id  enim  jtibet  idem  Ule  Plato,  gmm  t^ 
auctorem  vehemerUer  sequor ;  tanium  contendere  in  reptiblica  qwmtum  probar$ 
tuis  civibus  possis :  vim  neque  parentis  neqtte  patrice  afferre  oportere.  There  k 
also  another  passage  in  Cicero,  Cat  i.,  3,  which  seems  to  favour  this  sense  of  the 
word :  Si  te  parentes  timer  ent  atque  ocUssent  tid,  neque  eos  tdld  ratione  plaeart 
posses,  tU  opinor,  ab  eorwn  oculis  aUqud  concederes;  nunc  te  patria,  qua  com* 
tntmis  est  omnium  nostrum  parens  odit  ac  metidt,  ^.  Of  the  first  passage  cited 
from  Plato,  indeed,  Sallust's  words  may  seem  to  be  almost  a  translation.  Tet>,  ar 
the  majority  of  commentators  have  followed  Cortins,  I  have  also  followed  hinv 
Sallust  has  the  word  in  this  sense  in  Jug.,  c  102:  Parentes  abunde  habemut.  Sc 
VelL  Pat.  il,  108:  Principatus  constans  ex  voluntate  pareniium, 

3  Lead  to]  Portendant.  **  Portendere  in  a  pregnatU  tenser  meaning  not 
merely  to  indicats,  but  quati  tecum  fmre,  to  caiT}  along  with  them.**    Kt  jtoMM 
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nadness;  unless  -when  a  base  and  pernicious  spirit,  per- 
chance, may  prompt  a  man  to  sacrifice  liis  konour  and  Hberty 
to  the  power  of  a  party. 

IV.  Among  other  employments  which  are  pursued  by  the 
intellect,  the  recording  of  past  events  is  of  pre-eminent 
utility ;  but  of  its  merits  I  may,  I  think,  be  silent,  since 
many  have  spoken  of  them,  and  since,  if  I  were  to  praise 
my  own  occupation,  I  might  be  considered  as  presumptuously^ 

E raising  myself.  I  believe,  too,  that  there  will  be  some,  who, 
ecause  I  have  resolved  to  live  unconnected  with  political 
affairs,  will  apply  to  my  arduous  and  useful  labours  the  name 
of  idleness ;  especially  those  who  think  it  an  important  pur- 
suit to  court  the  people,  and  gain  popularity  by  entertain- 
ments. But  if  such  persons  wOl  consider  at  what  periods  I 
obtained  office,  what  sort  of  men^  were  then  unable  to  obtain 
it,  and  what  description  of  persons  have  subsequently  entered 
the  senate^,  they  will  think,  assuredly,  that  I  have  altered  my 
sentiments  rather  from  prudence  than  from  indolence,  and  that 
more  good  will  arise  to  the  state  from  my  retirement,  than 
from  the  busy  efforts  of  others. 

I  have  often  heard  that  Quintus  Maximus*,  Publius  Scipio^, 
and  many  other  illustrious  men  of  our  country,  were  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  that,  when  they  looked  on  the  images  of 
their  ancestors,  they  felt  their  minds  irresistibly  excited  to 

I IV.  Presumptaooslj]  Per  mtoknUam.  The  same  as  iMO^enUTj  though 
some  refer  it,  not  to  Sallast,  but  to  qvU  extstumet^  in  the  sense  of  strangely y  L  e. 
fodtitibhf  or  ignanmibf.    I  follow  COTtios^s  interpretation. 

*  At  what  periods  I  obtahied  oflioe,  wiiat  sort  of  men,  ^]  Qtdhut  ego  tem- 
porSntB  magikraUu  adeptut  mmtj  et  quales  vtri,  ^  ^  SaUost  obtained  the 
qoestorship  a  few  years  after  the  coospiracj  of  Catiline,  about  the  time  when  the 
state  was  agitated  by  the  disofders  of  Clodins  and  his  party.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  people,  A.U.C.  701,  the  year  in  which  Clodius  was  killed  1^^  Kilo.  He  was 
praetor  in  708,  when  Cssar  had  made  himself  ruler.  In  the  ezpressicm  qtuilea 
virif  4p'j  ^^  alludes  chiefly  to  Cato,  who,  when  he  stood  for  the  praetorship,  was 
nnsnocesBfuL'*  BmwMf,    Kritnns  defends  adeptut  smn, 

'  What  descriptioD  df  persons  have  subsequently  entered  the  senate]  **  Casar 
efaose  the  worthy  and  unworthy,  as  suited  his  own  purposes,  to  be  meaSxn  of  the 
■enate.**  Bwmoirf. 

4  Quintus  Mazimus]  Quintus  Fabius  Hazimus,  of  whom  Enmas  says, 

Unus  qui  nobis  cunctando  restitnit  rem; 
Kan  poodMt  enim  rumores  ante  salutem. 

*  PobGns  ScoHol  Sdoio  Afiricasos  the  Elder,  the  coiiqneror  of  Humibal.    S« 
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the  pursuit  of  honour^.  Not,  certainly  ;bat  the  irux*,  of 
the  shape,  had  any  such  influence ;  but,  as  they  called  to 
mind  their  forefathers'  achievements,  such  a  flame  was  kindled 
in  the  breasts  of  those  eminent  persons,  as  could  not  be  ex- 
tinguished till  their  own  merit  had  equalled  the  fame  and 
glory  of  their  ancestors. 

But,  in  the  present  state  of  manners,  who  is  there,  on  Ae 
contrary,  that  does  not  rather  emulate  his  forefathers  in 
riches  and  extravagance,  than  in  virtue  and  labour  p  Evw 
men  of  humble  birth^,  who  formerly  used  to  surpass  thB 
nobility  in  merit,  pursue  power  and  honour  rather  1^  in- 
trigue  and  dishonesty,  than  by  honourable  qualifications ;  m 
if  the  prsetorship,  consulate,  and  all  other  offices  of  the  kmdy 
were  noble  and  dignified  in  themselves,  and  not  to  be  esti- 
mated according  to  the  worth  of  those  who  fill  them. 

But,  in  expressing  my  concern  and  regret  at  the  mannen 
of  the  state,  I  have  proceeded  with  too  great  freedom,  and  rt 
too  great  length.     Inow  return  to  my  subject. 

V.  I  am  about  to  relate  the  war  wnich  the  Eoman  people 
carried  on  with  Jugurtha,  King  of  the  Numidians ;  first,  be- 
cause it  was  great,  sanguinary,  and  of  varied  fortune ;  and 
secondly,  because  then,  for  the  first  time,  opposition  was 
ofiered  to  the  power  of  the  nobility ;  a  contest  which  threw 
eveiything,  religious  and  civil,  into  confusion*,  and  was 
earned  to  such  a  height  of  madness,  that  nothing  but  war, 
and  the  devastation  of  Italy,  could  put  an  end  to  civil  dis- 
sensions^.  But  before  I  fairly  commence  my  narrative,  I  will 
take  a  review  of  a  few  preceding  particulars,  in  order  that 

1  To  the  parsnit  of  honour]  Ad  virhUem,  Vvrtus  in  the  Bame  aenae  m  is 
virttUis  vidj  c.  1. 

2  The  wax]  Ceram  illam.  The  images  or  basts  of  their  ancestors,  which  tba 
nobility  kept  in  the  halls  of  their  houses,  were  made  of  wax.  See  Plin.  H.  N. 
XXXV.,  2. 

'  Men  of  hamble  birth]  Homines  novL    See  Cat.,  c.  23. 

*  V.  Threw  everything,  religions  and  civil,  into  confosion]  Divina  et  kumamA 
omtcta  permiscuU.  "  All  things,  both  divine  and  human,  were  so  changed,  that 
their  previous  condition  was  entirely  subverted.'*    Dietsch. 

'  Civil  dissensions]  Studiis  civilSnu.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  most  commen- 
tators take  studia;  and  if  this  be  right,  the  whole  phrase  must  be  understood  aa 
1  have  rendered  it.  So  Cortius :  **  Ut  non  prius  finirentur  [^studia  civUia']  nisi 
bello  et  vastitate  ItalisB."  Sallust  has  studia  partium^  Jag.  c.  42 ;  and  Gerlaeh 
enotes  from  Cic.  pro  Marcell  c.  10 :  *'  Non  enm  consilOs  soUs  «t  studOsy  sed 
Hiam  nt  castris  dtssidtibamus," 
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the  whole  subject  may  be  more  clearly  and  distinctly  under- 
stood. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  in  which  Hannibal,  the  leader  of 
the  Carthaginians,  had  weakened  the  power  of  Italy  more 
than  any  other  enemy^  since  the  Eoman  name  became  great*, 
Masinissa,King  of  the  Numidians,  being  received  into  alliance 
by  Publius  Scipio,  who,  from  his  merits  was  afterwards  sur- 
named  Africanus,  had  performed  for  us  many  eminent  ex- 
ploits in  the  field.  In  return  for  which  services,  after  the 
Carthaginians  were  subdued,  and  after  Syphax^,  whose  power 
in  Italy  was  great  and  extensive,  was  taken  prisoner,  the 
Boman  people  presented  to  Masinissa,  as  a  free  gift,  all  the 
cities  and  lands  that  they  had  captured.  Masinissa's  friend- 
ship for  us,  accordingly,  remained  faithful  and  inviolate ; 
his  reign*  and  his  life  ended  together.  His  son,  Micipsa, 
alone  succeeded  to  his  kingdom ;  Mastanabal  and  Gulussa, 
his  two  brothers,  having  been  carried  off  by  disease.  Micipsa 
had  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  had  brought  up  in 
his  house,  with  the  same  care  as  his  own  children,  a  son  of 
his  brother  Mastanabal,  named  Jugurtha,  whom  Masinissa, 
as  being  the  son  of  a  concubine,  had  left  in  a  private  station. 

VI.  Jugurtha,  as  he  grew  up,  being  strong  in  frame, 
graceful  in  person,  but,  above  aU,  vigorous  in  understanding, 
did  not  allow  himself  to  be  enervated  by  pleasure  and  indo- 
lence, but,  as  is  the  usage  of  his  country,  exercised  himself 

'  More  than  any  other  enemy]  Maxime. 

'  Since  the  Roman  name  became  gre&t]  Post  magnitttdinem  nominis  RomanL 
**  I  know  not  why  mterpreters  should  find  any  di£Scnlty  in  this  passage.  I  un- 
derstand it  to  signify  simply  smce  the  Romans  became  so  great  as  they  were  in 
the  time  of  Hannibal;  for,  before  that  period,  they  had  suffered  even  heavier 
calamities,  especially  from  the  Gatils."  Cortius, 

*  Syphax]  **  He  was  Kmg  of  the  Masaesyli  in  Numidia ;  was  at  first  an  enemy 
to  the  Carthaginians  (Liv.  xziv.,  48),  and  afterwards  their  friend  (Liv.  zxviii., 
17).  He  then  changed  sides  again,  and  made  a  treaty  with  Scipio ;  but  having 
at  length  been  offered  the  hand  of  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  in  mar- 
riage, he  accepted  it,  and  returned  into  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians.  Being 
•nbseqnently  taken  prisoner  by  Masinissa  and  Lselius,  the  lieutenant  of  Scipio, 
(Liv.  zzx.,  2)  he  was  carried  into  Italy,  and  died  at  Tibur  (Liv.  xxx.,  45), " 

*  His  reign]  ImperU.  Oortmsthmks  that  the  grant  of  the  Romans  ceased 
with  the  life  of  Masiniss^  and  that  his  son  Micipsa  reigned  only  over  that  part  oi 
HQmidia  which  originally  belonged  to  his  father.  But  in  this  opinion,  succeeding 
coniDentators  have  gener&Ily  supposed  him  to  be  mistaken. 
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in  riding,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  com:ending  in  the' 
with  his  equals  in  age ;  and,  though  he  excelled  them  all 
reputation,  he  was  yet  beloved  by  all.     He  also  passed 
of  his  time  in  hunting ;  he  was  first,  or  among  the  fini^ 
wound  the  lion  and  other  beasts ;  he  performed  very  m 
but  spoke  very  little  of  himself. 

Micipsa,  though  he  was  at  first  gratified  with  these 
stances,  considering  that  the  merit  of  Jugurtha  would  be 
honour  to  his  kingdom,  yet,  when  he  reflected  that  the 

was  daily  increasing  in  popularity,  wrhilst  he  himself  ipi 

vanced  in  age,  and  his  children  but  young,  he  was  extxemd^ 
disturbed  at  the  state  of  things,  and  revolved  it  frequenttynii 
his  mind.  The  very  nature  of  man,  ambitious  of  power,  wuk 
eager  to  gratify  its  desires,  gave  him  reason  for  appreheiiM^< 
as  well  as  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  own  ag§  and  thlt  j 
of  his  children,  which  was  sufficient,  from  the  prospeeti  rf: 
such  a  prize,*  to  lead  astray  even  men  of  moderate  oesinii: 
The  affection  of  the  Numidians,  too,  which  was  stroDff  t»», 
wards  Jugurtha,  was  another  cause  for  alarm ;  among  whoH^' 
if  he  should  cut  off  such  a  man,  he  feared  that  some  inaaik , 
rection  or  war  might  arise. 

YII.  Surrounded  by  such  difficulties,  and  seeing  tbafe  a 
man,  so  popular  among  his  countrymen,  was  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed either  by  force  or  by  fraud,  he  resolved,  as  JugorAa 
was  of  an  active  disposition,  and  eager  for  military  repute* 
tion,  to  expose  him  to  dangers  in  the  field,  and  thus  make 
trial  of  fortune.  During  the  Numantine  war^,  therefoie^ 
when  he  was  sending  supplies  of  horse  and  foot  to  tha 
Eomans,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Numidians,  whom 
he  despatched  into  Spain,  hoping  that  he  would  certaiiily 
perish,  either  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  bravery,  or  by 
the  merciless  hand  of  the  enemy.  But  this  project  had  a  Toy 
different  result  from  that  which  he  had  expected.  Por  when 
Jugurtha,  who  was  of  an  active  and  penetrating  intellect,  had 
learned  the  disposition  of  Publius  Scipio,  the  Eoman  general, 
aid  the  character  of  the  enemy,  he  quickly  rose,  by  great  ex^ 

^  VII.  Daring  the  Numantine  war]  BeUo  NumanHno.  Numantia,  which  stotJ 
near  the  soarce  of  the  Dunns  or  Douro  in  Spain,  was  so  strong  in  its  dtnttiia 
and  fortifications,  that  it  withstood  the  Romans  for  fourteen  years.  See  Fl]n% 
il,  17, 18;  VeU.  Pat.  U.,  4 
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tion  and  vigilance,  by  modestly  submittiiig  to  orders,  and  fre- 
quently exposing  himself  to  djmgers,  to  such  a  degree  of  repu* 
tation,'  that  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  our  men,  and  extremely 
dreaded  by  the  Numantines.  He  was  indeed,  what  is  pecu- 
liarly difiBcult,  both  brave  in  action,  and  wise  in  council ; 
qualities,  of  which  the  one,  from  forethought,  generally  pro- 
duces fear,  and  the  other,  from  confidence,  rashness.  The 
general,  accordingly,  managed  almost  every  difficult  matter 
by  the  aid  of  Jugurtha,  numbered  him  among  his  friends, 
and  grew  daily  more  and  more  attached  to  him,  as  a  man 
whose  advice  and  whose  efforts  were  never  useless.  With 
such  merits  were  joined  generosity  of  disposition,  and  readi- 
ness of  wit,  by  which  he  imited  to  himself  many  of  the 
Bomans  in  intimate  friendship. 

VIII.  There  were  at  that  time,  in  our  army,  a  number  of 
officers,  some  of  low,  and  some  of  high  birth,  to  whom  wealth 
was  more  attractive  than  virtue  or  honour ;  men  who  were 
attached  to  certain  parties,  and  of  consequence  in  their  own 
country;  but,  among  the  allies,  rather  distinguished  than 
respected.  These  persons  inflamed  the  mind  of  Jugurtha,  of 
itself  sufficiently  aspiring,  by  assuring  him,  "  that  if  Micipsa 
sho^dd  die,  he  might  have  the  kingdom  of  Numidia  to  hun- 
self ;  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  eminent  merit,  and  that 
anything  might  be  purchased  at  Eome." 

When  Numantia,  however,  was  destroyed,  and  Scipio  had 
determined  to  dismiss  the  auxiliary  troops,  and  to  return  to 
Bome,  he  led  Jugurtha,  after  having  honoured  him,  in  a  public 
assembly,  with  the  noblest  presents  and  applauses,  into  his 
own  tent ;  where  he  privately  admonished  him  "  to  court 
the  friendship  of  the  Eomans  rather  by  attention  to  them 
as  a  body,  than  by  practising  on  individuals^ ;  to  bribe  no 
one,  as  what  belonged  to  many  could  not  without  danger 
be  bought  from  a  few ;  and  adding  that,  if  he  would  but  trust 
to  his  own  merits,  glorv  and  regal  power  would  spon- 
taneously fall  to  his  lot ;  Tbut,  should  he  proceed  too  rashly, 
he  would  only,  by  the  influence  of  his  money,  hasten  his 
own  ruin." 

*  VIIL  Bather  hj  attention  to  them  as  a  body,  than  hj  practising  on  indi- 
ridnals]  Public^  quiun  prwatim.  *Univers8B  potins  civitatis,  qu&m  priva- 
tomm  gratiam  qncrendo.*'  Bwnotff'  Ine  words  can  only  be  rendered  peri* 
phrasticaDj. 
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iX.  Having  thus  spoken,  he  took  ieave  of  him,  givinff 
a  letter,  wliich  he  was  to  present  to  Micipsa,  and  of  whioi  tiia 
following  was  the  purport:  "The  merit  of  your  nephev 
Jugurtha,  in  the  war  against  Numantia,  has  been  eminentlj 
distinguished ;  a  fact  which  I  am  sure  will  afford  you  plefr 
sure.  He  is  dear  to  us  for  his  services,  and  we  shall  smfB^ 
with  our  utmost  efforts,  to  make  him  equally  dear  to  tilt 
senate  and  people  of  Eome.  As  a  &iend,  I  sincerely  oongn* 
tulate  you  ;  you  have  a  kinsman  worthy  of  yourself  and  d 
his  grandfather  Masinissa." 

Micipsa,  when  he  found,  from  the  letter  of  the  general,  tint  . 
what  he  had  already  heard  reported  was  true,  being  moved, 
both  by  the  merit  of  the  youth  and  by  the  interest  felt  for 
him  by  Scipio,  altered  his  purpose,  and  endeavoured  to  win 
Jugurtha  by  kindnesses.  He  accordingly,  in  a  short  tune^, 
adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  made  him,  by  his  will,  joint-heir 
with  his  own  children. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  when,  being  debilitated  by  age  and 
disease,  he  perceived  that  the  end  of  his  life  was  at  handf 
he  is  said,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends  and  relations,  and 
of  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal  his  sons,  to  have  spoken  wA 
Jugurtha  in  the  following  manner : 

X.  "  I  received  you,  Jugurtha,  at  a  very  early  age,  into  my 
kingdom^,  at  a  time  when  you  had  lost  your  father,  and  we» 
without  prospects  or  resources,  expecting  that,  in  retiim  fiff 
my  kindness,  I  should  not  be  less  loved  by  you  than  by  ray 
own  children,  if  I  should  have  any.  Nor  have  my  antusiptfi 
tions  deceived  me  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  your  other  grettk 
and  noble  deeds,  you  have  lately,  on  your  return  from  Nnc 
mantia,  brought  honour  and  glory  both  to  me  and  my  king^ 

1 IX.  In  a  short  time]  StaHm.  If  what  is  said  in  c.  11  be  correct,  that  Jb- 
gnrtha  was  adopted  within  three  years  of  Micipsa's  death,  his  adoption  did  not 
take  place  till  twelve  years  after  the  taking  of  Nnmantia,  which  sorrendersd  It 
619,  and  Micipsa  died  in  634.  Statim  is  therefore  used  with  great  latitude^  n- 
less  we  suppose  Sallnst  to  mean  that  Micipsa  signified  to  Jugurtha  his  intentiN 
to  adopt  him  immediately  on  his  return  from  Numantia,  and  that  the  tarmA 
ceremony  of  the  adoption  was  delayed  for  some  years. 

2  X.  I  received  you — into  my  kingdom]  In  meum  r^num  cuxepL  Bj  fbeib 
words  it  is  only  signified  that  Micipsa  received  Jugurtha  into  his  palace  so  M  It 
bring  him  up  with  his  own  children.  The  critics  who  suppose  that  there  ii  M^ 
allusion  to  the  adoption,  or  a  pretended  intention  of  it  on  the  part  of  Mxipn^  IM 
•fidcntly  v.  the  wrong 
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4om ;  bj  yoxa  bravery,  you  have  rendered  the  Eomans,  from 
being  previously  our  fHends,  more  friendly  to  us  than  ever ; 
the  name  of  our  family  is  revived  in  Spain ;  and,  finally,  what 
js  most  difficult  among  mankind,  you  have  suppressed  envy 
by  pre-eminent  merit^. 

"  And  now,  since  nature  is  putting  a  period  to  my  life,  I 
exhort  and  conjure  you,  by  this  right  hand,  and  by  the  fidelity 
which  you  owe  to  my  kingdom^,  to  regard  these  princes,  who 
pre  your  cousins  by  birth,  and  your  brothers  by  my  generosity, 
with  sincere  affection ;  and  not  to  be  more  anxious  to  attach 
to  yourself  strangers,  than  to  retain  the  love  of  those  con- 
nected with  you  by  blood.  It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures^, 
that  form  the  defences  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  whom  you 
can  neither  command  by  force  nor  purchase  with  gold ;  for 
they  are  acquired  only  by  good  offices  and  integrify.  And 
who  can  be  a  greater  friend  than  one  brother  to  another*  ? 
Or  what  stranger  will  you  find  faithful,  if  you  are  at  enmity 
with  your  own  family  ?  I  leave  you  a  kingdom,  which  will 
be  strong  if  you  act  honourably,  but  weak,  if  you  are  ill- 
affected  to  each  other ;  for  by  concord  even  small  states  are 
increased,  but  by  discord,  even  the  greatest  fall  to  nothing. 

"But  on  you,  Jugurtha,  who  are  superior  in  age  and 
wisdom,  it  is  incumbent,  more  than  on  your  brothers,  to  be 
cautious  that  nothing  of  a  contrary  tendency  may  arise ;  for, 
in  all  disputes,  he  that  is  the  stronger,  even  though  he 
receive  the  injury,  appears,  because  his  power  is  greater,  to 
have  inflicted  it.  And  do  you,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal, 
respect  and  regard  a  kinsman  of  such  a  character ;  imitate 

1  Pre-eminent  merit]  Glorid.    Our  English  word  glory  is  too  strong. 

«  By  the  fidelity  which  yon  owe  to  my  kingdom]  Per  reffidjidem.  This  seems 
to  be  the  best  of  all  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered  of  these  words. 
**Per  fidem  qnam  ta  rex  (futnms)  mihi  regi  prsestare  debes."  Bvmouf,  "  Per 
fidem  qtUB  decet  in  regno,  i.  e.  regem.*'  Dietsch.  '*  per  earn  fidem,  qua  esse  decet 
earn  qui  regnnm  obtinet."  Kriizms, 

'  It  is  not  armies,  or  treasures,  ^c]  *0v  t68€  t6  xp^croyi/  a-iaJTrrpov  to 
r^v  fioMrtkitav  duurci>C6p  icmp,  dKKa  ol  ttoXXoI  <f>iKo^  a-n^irrpov  fiaai' 
Xttcip  akji^itrTcerov  koL  daxJMiKeaTaTOP.  **  It  is  not  this  golden  sceptre 
that  can  presenre  a  kingdom ;  but  numerous  friends  are  to  princes  their  trust  and 
lafest  aoeptre.**  Xen.  Cyrop.viil,  7, 14. 

*  And  who  can  be  a  greater  firlend  than  one  brother  to  another?]  Quis  anten 
miieiorf  quam/raierjiratrif  '*  Nd^u^'  ddeX^ovf  tovs  aiKriBiuovs  ^/Xov£ 
IfeDander.**  Waan, 
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his  virtues,  antl  make  it  your  endeavour  to  show  thit;] 
have  not  adopted  a  better  son^  than  those  whom  I  hgsf^ 
gotten." 

XI.  To  this  address,  Jugurtha,  though  he  knew  that 
king  had  spoken  insincerely^,  and  though  he  was 
revolving  thoughts  of  a  far  different  nature,  yet  replied 
good  feeling,  suitable  to  the  occasion.  A  few  days 
Micipsa  died. 

"Wnen  the  princes  had  performed  his  funeral  with 
magnificence,  tney  met  together  to  hold  a  discussion  on 

C general  condition  of  their  affairs.     Hiempsal,  the  youi 
who  was  naturally  violent,  and  who  had  previously  b 
\  contempt  for  the  mean  birth  of  Jugurtha,  as  being  infe 
^ '  on  his  mother's  side,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Adherbill 
N  in  order  to  prevent  Jugurtha  from  being  the  middle  one  v 
the  three,  which  is  regarded  by  the  Numidians  as  the  seat  df 
honour^.     Being  urged  by  his  brother,  however,  to  yield  td 
superior  age,  he  at  length  removed,  but  with  reluctance,  to  Ite  1 
V^  other  seat*.  :. 


*  That  I  have  not  adopted  a  better  son,  ^c]  Ne  ego  meUores  Kberot 
ffidear  qubm  genuisse.  As  there  is  no  allusion  to  Micipsa's  adoption  of  anj  olbv 
son  than  Jugurtha,  Sallust*s  expression  liberos  sumsisse  can  hardlj  be  defendadL 
It  is  necessary  to  give  son^  in  the  singular,  in  the  translation. 

*  XI.  Had  spoken  insincerely]  Ficta  locutum.  Jugurtha  saw  that  Micipn  pn-^ 
tended  more  love  for  him  than  he  really  felt.    Compare  c.  6,  7. 

s  Which  is  regarded  by  the  Numidians  as  the  seat  of  hononr]  Quod  OfitA 
Numidas  honori  ducitur,  "  I  incline,"  says  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  "  to  comdikr 
those  manuscripts  as  the  most  correct,  in  which  the  word  et  is  placed  immediatdf 
before  apud^  Quod  et  apud  Numidas  honori  ducitur.''*  Sir  Henry  might  hare 
learned,  had  he  consulted  the  commentators,  that  "  the  word  et  is  placed  imme- 
diately  before  apud  "  in  no  manuscript ;  that  Lipsius  was  the  first  who  propoaed 
its  insertion ;  and  that  Crispinus,  the  only  editor  who  has  received  it  into  his  teit, 
Is  ridiculed  by  Wasse  for  his  folly.  "  Lipsius,"  says  Cortius,  "  ciim  sciret  apod 
Komanos  etiam  medium  locum  honoratiorem  fuissc,  corrigit :  quod  et  apud  Nm* 
midas  honori  ducitur.  Sed  quis  talia  ab  historico  exegerit?  Si  de  Namidu 
narrat,  non  facile  aliquis  intulerit,  aliter  propterca  fuisse  apud  RomanoS." 

*  To  the  other  seat]  In  alteram  partem.  We  must  suppose  that  the  three 
seats  were  placed  ready  for  the  three  princes ;  that  Adherbal  sat  down  first,  in 
one  of  the  outside  seats;  the  one,  namely,  that  would  be  on  the  right  hand  of  ■ 
si)ectator  facing  them ;  and  that  Hiempsal  immediately  took  the  middle  seat,  OB 
Adherbal*s  right  hand,  so  as  to  force  Jugurtha  to  take  the  other  outside  otML 
Adherbal  had  then  to  remove  Hiempsal  in  alteram  partem^  that  is,  to  indiM 
aim  to  take  the  seat  corresponding  to  his  own,  on  the  other  snie  of  the  mkkUi 
e&e. 
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In  the  course  of  this  conference,  after  a  long  debate  about 
bhe  administrlition  of  the  kingdk)m,  Jugurtha  suggested, 
nmong  other  measures,  "  that  all  the  acts  and  decrees  made 
in  the  last  five  years  should  be  annulled,  as  Micipsa,  during 
khat  period,  had  been  enfeebled  by  age,  and  scarcely  sound 
in  intellect.'*  Hiempsal  replied,  "  that  he  was  exceedingly 
pleased  with  the  proposal,  since  Jugurtha  himself,  within  the 
last  three  years,  had  been  adopted  as  joint-heir  to  the  throne.*' 
This  repartee  sunk  deeper  into  the  mind  of  Jugurtha  than 
any  one  imagined.  From  that  very  time,  accordingly,  being 
agitated  with  resentment  and  jealousy,  he  began  to  meditate 
and  concert  schemes,  and  to  think  of  nothing  but  projects  for 
secretly  cutting  off  Hiempsal.  But  his  plans  proving  slow 
in  operation,  and  his  angry  feelings  remaining  unabated,  he 
resolved  to  execute  his  piu*pose  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

XII.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  princes,  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
agreement, that  the  treasures  should  be  divided  among  them, 
and  that  limits  should  be  set  to  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  Days 
were  accordingly  appointed  for  both  these  purposes,  but  the 
earlier  of  the  two  for  the  division  of  the  money.  The  princes, 
in  the  mean  time,  retired  into  separate  places  of  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  treasury.  Hiempsal,  residing  in  the 
town  of  Thirmida,  happened  to  occupy  the  house  of  a  man, 
who,  being  Jugurtha's  chief  lictor^,  had  always  been  liked  and 
favoured  by  his  master.  This  man,  thus  opportunely  pre- 
sented as  an  instrument,  Jugurtha  loaded  with  promises,  and 
induced  him  to  go  to  his  house,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  look- 
ing over  it,  and  provide  himself  with  false  keys  to  the  gates ; 
for  the  true  ones  used  to  be  given  to  Hiempsal ;  adding, 
that  he  himself,  when  circumstances  should  call  for  his  pre- 
sence, would  be  at  the  place  with  a  large  body  of  men.  This 
commission  the  Numidian  speedily  executed,  and,  according 
to  his  instructions,  admitted  Jugurtha's  men  in  the  night,  who, 

'  Xn.  Chief  lictor]  Proxumus  lictor,  "  The  proximus  lictor  was  he  who, 
when  the  lictors  walked  before  the  prince  or  magistrate  in  a  regnlar  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  was  last,  or  next  to  the  person  on  whom  they  attended.*'  Cor- 
tim.  He  would  thus  be  ready  to  receive  the  great  man's  commands,  and  be  in 
immeiiate  communication  with  him.  We  must  suppose  either  that  Sallust 
merely  speaks  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Romans,  or,  what  Is  more 
pmbable,  that  the  Roman  custom  of  being  preceded  by  lictus  had  leen  adopted! 
is  Num/ii«. 
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as  soon  as  they  nad  entered  the  house,  went  different  waysm 
quest  of  the  prince ;  some  of  his  attendants  they  killed  wfa3e 
asleep,  and  others  as  they  met  them ;  they  searchied  into 
secret  places,  broke  open  those  that  were  shut,  and  filled  tiie 
whole  premises  with  uproar  and  tumult.  Hiempsal,  after  a 
time,  was  found  conce^iled  in  the  hut  of  a  maid-Bervant^i 
where,  in  his  alarm  and  ignorance  of  the  locality,  he  hAd  it 
first  taken  refuge.  The  Numidians,  as  they  had  been  ordered, 
brought  his  head  to  Jugurtha. 

XIII.  The  report  of  so  atrocious  an  outrage  was  soon 
spread  throughout  Africa.  Fear  seized  on  Adherbal,  and  on 
all  who  had  been  subject  to  Micipsa.  The  Numidians  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  greater  number  following  Adherbal,  but 
the  more  warlike,  Jugurtha ;  who,  accordingly,  armed  as  large  |s 
a  force  as  he  could,  brought  several  cities,  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  their  own  consent,  under  his  power,  and  prepared  to 
make  himself  sovereign  of  the  whole  of  Numidia.  Adherbal, 
though  he  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Eome,  to  inform  the  senate 
of  his  brother's  murder  and  his  own  circumstances,  yet,  relying 
on  the  number  of  his  troops,  prepared  for  an  armed  resistuioe. 
When  the  matter,  however,  came  to  a  contest,  he  was  de- 
feated, and  fied  from  the  field  of  battle  into  our  provinoe',  and 
from  thence  hastened  to  Eome. 

Jugurtha,  having  thus  accomplished  his  purposes',  ani 
reflecting,  at  leisure,  on  the  crime  which  he  had  committed, 
began  to  feel  a  dread  of  the  Eoman  people,  against  whose 
resentment  he  had  no  hopes  of  security  but  in  the  avarice  d  ' 
the  nobility,  and  in  his  own  wealth.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
therefore,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to  Eome,  with  a  profu- 

1  Hnt  of  a  maid-servant]  Tufftsrio  muHeria  ancUlce.  Rose  renders  tMgmrit 
"  a  mean  apartment,"  and  other  translators  have  givon  something  similar,  as  if 
they  thought  that  the  servant  most  have  had  a  room  m  the  house.  But  she,  and 
other  Numidian  servants,  may  have  had  huts  apart  from  the  dweOiDg-lioiiiB. 
Tvgurium  undoubtedly  signifies  a  hut  in  general 

3  XIII.  Into  our  province]  In  Provinciam.  "  The  word  province,  in  thisflaeei 
signifies  that  part  of  Africa  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  fell  to  tbi 
Romans  by  the  right  of  conquest,  in  opposition  to  the  kmgdom  of  Midpss.' 
Wasse. 

>  Having  thus  accomplished  his  purposes]  Patratis  covisUiia.  After  ooNfflliu^ 
m  all  the  manuscripts,  occur  the  words  postquam  omnia  Numidia  potitbakr 
which  were  struck  out  by  Cortius,  as  being  turpiMima  ghssa.  The  rend 
editors,  Gerlach,  Kritz,  Dietsch,  aod  Bnmouf^  hav«  nastorcd  them. 
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Bioii  of  gold  and  silver,  whom  he  directed,  in  the  first  place, 
to  make  abundance  of  presents  to  his  old  friends,  and  then  to 
procure  him  new  ones ;  and  not  to  hesitate,  in  short,  to  effect 
whatever  could  be  done  by  bribery. 

When  these  deputies  had  arrived  at  Borne,  and  had  sent 
large  presents,  according  to  the  prince's  direction,  to  his  inti- 
mate mends^  and  to  others  whose  influence  was  at  that  time 
powerful,  so  remarkable  a  change  ensued,  that  Jugurtha,  from 
oeing  an  object  of  the  greatest  odium,  grew  into  great  re- 
gard and  favour  with  the  nobility ;  who,  partly  allured  witli 
hope,  and  partly  with  actual  largesses,  endeavoured,  by  solicit- 
ing the  members  of  the  senate  individually,  to  prevent  any 
severe  measures  from  being  adopted  against  him.  When  the 
ambassadors,  accordingly,  felt  sui^e  of  success,  the  senate,  on 
a  fixed  day,  gave  audience  to  both  parties^.  On  that  occasion, 
AdherbaL,  as  I  have  understood,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : 

XIV.  "My  father  Micipsa,  Conscript  Fathers,  enjoinea 
me,  on  his  death-bed,  to  look  upon  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
as  mine  only  by  deputation^;  to  consider  the  right  and 
authority  as  belonging  to  you ;  to  endeavour,  at  home  and  iu 
the  fiield,  to  be  as  serviceable  to  the  Eoman  people  as  pos- 
sible; and  to  regard  you  as  my  kindred  and  relatives*: 
saying  that,  if  I  observed  these  injimctions,  I  should  find,  in 
your  friendship,  armies,  riches,  and  all  necessary  defences  of 
my  realm.  By  these  precepts  I  was  proceeding  to  regulate 
my  conduct,  when  Jugurtha,  the  most  abandoned  of  all  men 
whom  the  earth  contains,  setting  at  nought  your  authority, 
expelled  me,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  the  hereditary  ^ 
ally  and  friend  of  the  Eoman  people,  from  my  kingdom  and 
all  my  possessions. 

♦*  Since  I  was  thus  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity  of 

>  His  intimate  friends]  HospUQms.  Persons  probably  with  whom  be  had  been 
Dtnnate  at  Nomantia,  or  who  bad  since  yisited  him  m  Numidia. 

»  The  senate — gave  audience  to  both  parties]  Senatus  lUiiaque  datur.  "  The 
ambMBadors  of  Jugurtha,  and  Adherbal  in  person,  are  admitted  into  the  senate- 
boose  to  plead  their  cause"  Bumouf. 

'  XIV.  By  deputation]  Frocwaiione,  He  was  to  consider  himself  only  the 
froemraior,  manager,  or  deputed  governor,  of  the  kingdom. 

4  Kindred — and  relatives  |  Cognatorum — affmisjfn.  CogntUuai^  a  blood  leit- 
tloQ;  afmii  is  properly  a  relative  by  marriage, 

*  Hereditary]  AbtUrpe. 

U 
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wretchedness,  I  could  wish  that  I  were  able  to  implrro  yoiif 
nid,  Cod  script  Fathers,  rather  for  the  sake  of  my  own  servioei 
than  those  of  my  ancestors ;  I  could  wish,  indeed,  above  all, 
that  acts  of  kindness  were  due  to  me  from  the  Eornans,  of 
which  I  should  not  stand  in  need ;  and,  next  to  this^,  that,  if 
I  required  your  services,  I  might  receive  them  as  my  due. 
But  as  integrity  is  no  defence  in  itself,  and  as  I  mid  no 
power  to  form  the  character  of  Jugurtha^,  I  have  fled  to  yoo, 
Conscript  Fathers,  to  whom,  what  is  the  most  grievous  (n  all 
things,  I  am  compelled  to  become  a  burden  before  I  have  been 
an  assistance. 

"  Other  princes  have  been  received  into  your  fii&ndsbip 
after  having  been  conquered  in  war,  or  have  solicited,  an  alli* 
ance  with  you  in  circumstances  of  distress;  but  our  family  com- 
nienced  its  league  with  the  Eomans  in  the  war  with  Carthage, 
at  a  time  when  their  faith  was  a  greater  object  of  attraction 
than  their  fortune.  Suffer  not,  then,  0  Conscript  Fathers,  a 
descendant  of  that  family  to  implore  aid  from  you  in  vain.  If 
I  had  no  other  plea  for  obtaining  your  assistance  but  my 
wretched  fortune ;  nothing  to  iirge,  but  that,  having  been  re- 
cently a  king,  powerful  by  birth,  by  character,  and  by  re^ 
sources,  I  am  now  dishonoured^  afflicted^,  destitute,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  aid  of  others,  it  would  yet  become  the  dignitpr 
of  Rome  to  protect  me  from  injury,  and  to  allow  no  man's 
dominions  to  be  increased  by  crime.  But  I  am  driven  fronr: 
those  very  territories  which  the  Eoman  people  gave  to  my 
ancestors,  and  from  which  my  father  and  grandfather,  in  con- 
junction with  yourselves,  expelled  Syphax  and  the  Cartha* 
ginians.  It  is  what  you  bestowed  that  has  been  wrested  from 
nie ;  in  my  wrongs  you  are  insulted. 

"  Unhappy  man  that  I  am !  Has  your  kindness,  O  my 
father  Micipsa,  come  to  this,  that  he  whom  you  made  equal 
with  your  children,  and  a  sharer  of  your  kingdom,  should  be- 

>  Noxt  tD  this]  Secundum  ecu  **  Priscianns,  lib.  xiii.,  de  prsepositione  agnWi 
6ecundum^  inquit,  qttando  pro  KaTci  et  fura  accipitur,  loco  prapomtitmU  ed, 

Salluslius  in  Jugurthino :  secundum  ca,  uti  debUis  uterer,     Videlicet  boc 

dicit,  Secundum  in  Sallustii  ezem^lo^  post  velproxime  significare.*  Rwiut. 

2  As  I  had  no  power  to  form  the  cliaracter  of  Jugurtha]  Neque  mihi  m 
^nit,  qtudis  Jugurtha  foret,    "  In  inanu  fuit  is  simply  in  potestcUe  /utL- 
Tcr.  Hec.  iv.,  4,  44 :  Uxor  quidfacmt  in  manu  non  est  mai."  Cortiut. 

*  DiahoQoarcdt  afflicted  1  Dejormaius  arumnis. 
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dome,  above  all  otbers^,  the  destroyer  of  your  race  P  Siiall  out 
iiunily,  then,  never  be  at  peace  ?  Shall  we  always  be  harassed 
with  war,  bloodshed,  and  exile?  Whilst  the  Carthaginiana- 
continued  in  power,  we  were  necessarily  exposed  to  all  manner 
of  troubles ;  for  the  enemy  were  on  our  frontiers ;  you,  our 
friends,  were  at  a  distance;  and  all  our  dependence  was  on 
our  arms.  But  after  that  pest  was  extirpated,  we  were  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  tranquillity,  as  having  no  enemies  but 
such  a»  you  should  happen  to  appoint  us.  But  lo!  on  a 
sudden,  Jugurtha,  stalking  forth  with  intolerable  audacity, 
wickedness,  and  arrogance,  and  having  put  to  death  my  bro- 
ther, his  own  cousin,  made  his  territory,  in  the  first  place,  the 
prize  of  his  guilt ;  and  next,  being  unable  to  ensnare  me  with 
similar  strat^ems,  he  rendered  me,  when  under  your  rule  I 
expected  anything  rather  than  violence  or  war,  an  exile,  as 
}X)u  see,  from  ray  country  and  my  home,  the  prey  of  poverty 
and  misery,  atid  safer  anywhere  than  in  my  own  kingdom. 

•  "I  was  always  of  opinion.  Conscript  Fathers,  as  I  had 
c€ten  iieard  my  father  observe,  that  those  who  cultivated 
your  friendship  might  indeed  have  an  arduous  service  to  per- 
form, but  would  be  of  all  people  the  most  secure.  "What  our 
family  eotild  do  for  you,  it  has  done ;  it  has  supported  you  in 
all  youp  ware ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  provide  for  our  safety  in 
time  of  peace.  Our  father  left  two  of  us,  brothers ;  a  third, 
Jugurtha^  he  thought  would  be  attached  to  us  by  the  benefits 
corSerred  upon  him ;  but  one  of  us  has  been  murdered,  and 
I,  the  other,  have  scarcely  escaped  the  hand  of  lawlessness^. 
What  course  can  I  now  take  ?  Unhappy  that  I  am,  to  what 
place,  rather  than  another,  shall  I  betake  myself?  All  the 
props  of  our  family  are  extinct ;  my  father,  of  necessity,  has 
paid  the  debt  of  nature ;  a  kinsman,  whom  least  of  all  men  it 
Decame,  has  wickedly  taken  the  life  of  my  brother ;  and  as  for 

'  Above  all  others]  PoUssimitm, 

*  One  of  ns  has  been  murdered,  and  I,  the  other,  have  scarcely  escaped  the 
hand  of  lawlessness]  AUer  eortan  necatus^  aUerius  ipse  ego  maims  impias  vix 
tjfugu  This  is  the  general  reading,  bat  it  cannot  be  right.  Adherbal  speaks  of 
hhnaelf  and  his  broUier  as  two  persons,  and  of  Jngnrtha  as  a  third,  and  says  that 
ofihoae  two  the  one  (oAer)  has  been  killed ;  he  wunld  then  naturally  proceed  to 
speak  oC  himself  as  the  other;  t.e.  he  wonld  use  the  word  o/ter  concerning 
himself,  not  apply  it  to  Jngortha.  Allen  therefore  proposes  to  read  alter  necatus 
eikr  manus  tmpuu  vix  ejfugL  This  mode  of  correction  strikes  out  too  much 
bDt  theie  is  no  doabt  thai  (he  second  alter  should  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

h2      . 
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my  otb  A  relatives,  and  friends,  and  connexions,  various  fomii 
of  destruction  have  overtaken  them.  Seized  by  Jimirtha, 
some  have  been  crucified,  and  some  thrown  to  vrild  Deasta, 
while  a  few,  whose  lives  have  been  spared,  are  shut  up  in  the 
darkness  of  the  dungeon,  and  drag  on,  amid  Buffering  and 
Borrow,  an  existence  more  grievous  than  death  itself. 

^'  If  all  that  I  have  lost,  or  all  that,  from  being  friendly,  has 
become  hostile  to  me^,  remained  unchanged,  yet,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  calamity,  it  is  of  you  that  I  should  still  have  to 
implore  assistance,  to  whom,  from  the  greatness  of  your  em* 
pire,  justice  and  injustice  in  general  should  be  objects  of 
regard.  And  at  the  present  time,  when  I  am  exiled  from  my 
country  and  my  home,  when  I  am  left  alone,  and  destitute  en 
all  that  is  suitable  to  my  dignitv,  to  whom  can  I  so,  or  to 
whom  shall  I  appeal,  but  to  you  r  Shall  I  go  to  nations  and. 
kings,  who,  from  our  friendship  with  £ome,  are  aU  hostile  to 
my  family?  Could  I  go,  indeed,  to  any  place  where  there: 
are  not  abundance  of  hostile  monuments  of  my  anceBtorsP 
Will  any  one,  who  has  ever  been  at  enmity  with  you,  take 
pity  upon  me  ? 
^  "  Masinissa,  moreover,  instructed  us.  Conscript  Fathers,  to 
\  cultivate  no  friendship  but  that  of  Eome,  to  adopt  no  new 
■  leagues  or  alliances,  as  we  should  find,  in  your  good-will, 
abundance  of  efficient  support ;  while,  if  the  fortune  of  your 
»^  empire  should  change,  we  must  sink  together  with  it.  iBut, . 
by  your  own  merits,  and  the  favour  of  the  gods,  vou  are. 
great  and  powerful ;  the  whole  world  regards  you  witn  &Y0ur 
and  yields  to  your  power ;  and  you  are  the  better  able,  in 
consequence,  to  attend  to  the  grievances  of  your  allies.  My 
/)nly  fear  is,  that  private  friendship  for  Jugurtha,  too  little 
understood,  may  lead  any  of  you  astray ;  for  his  partisans, 
I  hear,  are  doing  their  utmost  in  his  behalf,  soliciting  and 
importuning  you  individually,  to  pass  no  decision  against 
one  who  is  absent,  and  whose  cause  is  yet  untried ;  and  sav- 
ing that  I  state  what  is  false,  and  only  pretend  to  be  an  exile, 
when  I  might,  if  I  pleased,  have  remained  still  in  my  kingdom 
But  would  that  I  could  see  him^,  by  whose  unnatural  crime  1 

*  From  being  friendly,  has  become  hostile  to  me]  Ex  necessariis  adpona/iielt 
turU  *^Si  omnia  mihi  meolumia  manerect,  neqne  qnidquam  remm  meamra 
(s.  prsesidiorum)  amisissem,  neqne  Jugurtha  aliique  mihi  ex  necessarib  immid 
facti  essent."  KrUzius. 

2  But  would  that  I  could  Me  him,  ^.]  Quod  Jtmam  iUum'^videam.  The  quodt 
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tm  thus  red  iced  to  miserr,  pretending  as  I  now  pretend 
and  woiLd  that,  either  with  you  or  with  the  immortal  gods, 
there  may  at  length  arise  some  regard  for  human  interests  ^ 
for  then  assuredly  will  he,  who  is  now  audacious  and  trium- 
phant in  guilt,  be  tortured  by  every  kind  of  suffering,  and 
-pay  a  heavy  penalty  for  his  ingratitude  to  my  father,  for  the 
murder  of  my  brother,  and  for  the  distress  which  he  haa 
brought  upon  myself. 

"  And  now,  O  my  brother,  dearest  object  of  my  affection, 
though  thy  life  has  been  prematurely  taken  from  thee,  and 
by  a  hand  that  should  have  been  the  last  to  touch  it,  yet  I 
think  thy  fate  a  subject  for  rejoicing  rather  than  lamentation, 
for,  in  losing  life,  thou  hast  not  been  cut  off  from  a  throne, 
but  from  flight,  expatriation,  pover^,  and  all  those  affictions 
which  now  press  upon  me.  But  I,  unfortunate  that  I  am, 
cast  from  the  throne  of  my  father  into  the  depths  of  cala- 
mity, afford  an  example  of  human  vicissitudes,  undecided 
what  course  to  adopt,  whether  to  avenge  thy  wrongs,  whilst 
I  myself  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  or  to  attempt  the  re- 
coveiy  of  my  kingdom,  whilst  my  life  or  death  depends  on 
the  aid  of  others^. 

"  Would  that  death  could  be  thought  an  honourable  ter- 
mination to  my  misfortunes,  that  I  might  not  seem  to  live 
an  object  of  contempt,  if,  sinking  under  my  afflictions,  I  tamely 
submit  to  injustice.  But  now  I  can  neither  live  with  plea- 
sure, nor  can  die  without  disgrace^.  I  implore  you,  there- 
fore, Conscript  Fathers,  by  your  regard  for  yourselves*,  for 

in  qnod  vtinamf  is  the  same  as  that  in  quod  si,  which  we  commonly  translate 
bmi  if.  Quod,  in  snch  expressions,  serves  as  a  particle  of  oonnezion  between  what 
precedes  and  what  follows  it;  the  Latins  being  fond  of  connexion  by  means  of 
relatives.  See  Znmpt's  Lat  Grammar  on  this  point,  Sect  63,  82,  Eenrick  s 
translation.  Kritzios  writes  quodiOitiam,  qttodsi,  quodnisi,  ^.,  as  one  word. 
Cortios  injudidonslj  interprets  quod  m  this  passage  as  having  facierUem  under- 
stood with  it. 

1  My  life  or  death  depends  on  the  aid  of  others]  Cufus  vita  necitque  ex  opibus 
aHenis  pendet.  On  the  aid  of  the  Romans.  Unless  they  protected  him,  he  ex- 
pected  to  meet  with  the  same  fate  as  Hiempsal  at  the  hands  of  Jngnrtha. 

*  Withont  disgrace]  Sine  dedecore.  That  is,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
revenge  on  Jugurtha. 

»  By  your  regard  for  yourselves,  4v.']  I  have  here  departed  from  the  text  of 
Cortius,  who  reads  per,  vos,  Uberos  atque  parentes,  i.  e.  tfos  (pbsecro)  per  liheroe, 
fe^  as  most  critics  would  explain  it,  though  Cortius  himself  prefers  taking  voe  af 
(b»  BsniioatiTe  case,  and  joining  it  with  tubvenite,  which  follows.    Most  othet 
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your  children,  an:  for  your  parents,  and  by  the  m^jeityrf 
the  Eoinan  people,  to  grant  me  succour  in  my  distress,  t0 
arrest  the  pro£^ress  of  injustice,  and  not  to  suner  the  kingii 
dom  of  Numidia,  which  is  your  own  property,  to  sink  intb 
ruin^  through  villany  and  the  slaughter  of  our  family." 

XV.  When  the  prince  had  concluded  his  speech,  the  sni' 
bassadors  of  Jugurtha,  depending  more  on  their  money  than 
their  cause,  replied,  in  a  few  words,  ."that  Hiempsal  had 
been  put  t<3  death  by  the  Numidians  for  his  cruelty ;  that 
Adherbal,  commencing  war  of  his  own  accord,  complained, 
lifter  he  was  defeated,  of  being  unable  to  do  injuiy;  and  that 
Jugurtha  intreated  the  senate  not  to  consider  nim  a  different 
person  from  what  he  had  been  known  to  be  at  Numantii, 
'nor  to  set  the  assertions  of  his  enemy  above  hia  own  eon- 
duct." 

Both  parties  then  withdrew  from  the  senate-hoiue,  and 
the  senate  immediately  proceeded  to  deliberate.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  ambassadors,  with  a  great  many  othera,  cot' 
rupted  by  their  influence,  expressed  contempt  for  the  state- 
ments of  Adherbal,  extolled  with  the  highest  encomiumB  the 
merits  of  Jugurtha,  and  exerted  themselves  as  Btrenuooflly, 
with  their  interest  and  eloquence,  in  defence  of  the  ffoilt  and 
infamy  of  another,  as  they  would  have  striven  for  their  own 
honour.  A  few,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  to  whom  right 
and  justice  were  of  more  estimation  than  wealth,  gave  their 
opinion  that  Adherbal  should  be  assisted,  and  the  murder 
of  Hiempsal  severely  avenged.     Of  all  these  the  most  for« 

editions  have  per  voSj  per  liberos^  cUque  parentes  vestros^  to  which  I  haTe  adhmd. 
Per  V08,  tlx>agh  an  adjuration  not  used  in  modem  times,  is  found  in  other  pMB^jH 
of  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  Liv.  xxiz.,  18:  Per  vos,  Jidemque  vetiram,  GQp 
pro  Plane.,  c  42 :  Per  vos,  perfortunas  vestraa, 

1  To  sink  into  ruin]  Tabescere.  *^  Paullatim  interire.**  CorUm,  Lment  &.« 
1 172 :  Omnia patdlatim  tabescere  etire  Ad  captdum, 

"  This  speech,"  says  Gerlach,  *^  though  of  less  weighty  argument  than  the 
other  speeches  of  Salliist,  is  composed  with  great  art  Neither  the  speaker  sorhii 
cause  was  adapted  for  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence ;  but  Sallust  has  ahrooded 
AdherbaUs  weakness  in  excellent  language.  That  there  is  a  constant  recQireBoe 
to  the  same  topics,  is  no  ground  for  blame ;  indeed,  such  recurrence  could  hardly 
be  avoided,  for  it  is  natural  to  al]  speeches  in  which  the  orator  earnestly  labonit  H 
make  his  hearers  adopt  his  own  feelings  and  views.  The  Bomans  were  again  and 
again  to  be  supplicated,  and  again  and  again  to  be  reminded  of  the  character  and 
lervices  of  Masinissa,  that  they  might  be  induced,  if  not  by  the  love  of  jnstice, 
yet  by  the  dread  of  censure,  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his  gnndaoa.  .  •  .  Ki 
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t-W»Vd  was  jEmiliua  Scaurus^,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  great 
[  Irat^Brgv,  but  factious,  and  ambitious  of  power,  honour,  and 
i  health ;  yet  an  artful  concealer  of  his  own  vices.  He,  seeing 
I  (i^at  the  bribery  of  Jugurtha  was  notorious  and  shameless, 
i/and  fearing  that,  as  in  such  cases  often  happens,  its  scan- 
^  dalous  profusion  might  excite  public  odium,  restrained  him- 
self  from  the  indulgence  of  his  ruling  passion^. 

XVI.  Yet  that  party  gained  the  superiority  in  the  senate, 
which  prefeired  money  and  interest  to  justice.  A  decree 
was  made,  "  that  ten  commissioners  should  divide  the  king- 
dom, which  Micipsa  had  possessed,  between  Jugurtha  and 
Adherbal."  Of  this  commission  the  leading  person  was 
Lucius  Opimius^,  a  man  of  distinction,  and  of  great  influence 

omits  DO  argnmeot  or  representation  tbat  conld  more  the  pity  of  the  Romans ;  and 
if  his  abject  prostration  of  mind  appears  more  suitable  to  a  woman  than  a  man,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  purposely  introduced  by  Sallust  to  exhibit  the 
weakness  of  his  character." 

.    ^  XV.  ^milius  Scaums]]  He  w&b  prmceps  senate  (see  c.  25),  and  seems  to  be 
pretty  faithfully  characterised  by  Sallust  as  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  but  too 
ayaridous  to  be  strictly  honest.    Cicero,  who  alludes  to  him  in  many  passages 
with  commendation  (0£f.  i.,  22,  30;  Brut.  29;  Pro  Mursen.  7;  Pro  Fonteio,  7),  k 
roentums  an  anecdote  respecting  him  (De  Orat.  iL,  70),  which  shows  that  he  had  ^ 
a  general  character  for  covetousness.    See  Pliny,  H.  N.  xzxvi.,  15.    Valeriua 
Uaximus  (iii.,  7,  8)  tells  another  anecdote  of  him,  which  shows  that  he  must  have 
been  held  in  much  esteem,  for  whatever  qualities,  by  the  public.    Being  accused 
before  the  people  of  having  taken  a  bribe  from  Mithridates,  he  made  a  few  remat  k<i 
on  his  own  general  conduct;  and  added,  ^*  Varius  of  Sucro  says  that  Marcnn 
Scaums,  being  bribed  with  the  king's  money,  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  the 
Roman  people.    Marcus  Scaurus  denies  that  he  is  guilty  of  what  is  laid  to  hi^ 
charge.    Which  of  the  two  do  you  believe  ?"    The  people  dismissed  the  accusj^^ 
tion ;  but  the  words  of  Scaurus  may  be  regarded  as  those  of  a  man  rather  seeki^ry 
to  convey  a  notion  of  his  innocence,  than  capable  of  proving  it.  The  circumstano^ 
which  Cicero  relates  is  this.    Scaurus  had  incurred  some  obloquy  for  having,  . 
it  was  said,  taken  possession  of  the  property  of  a  certain  rich  man,  named  Phyr^ 
Pompeius,  without  being  entitled  to  it  by  any  will ;  and  being  engaged  as  aiW 
cate  in  some  cause,  Memmins,  who  was  pleading  on  the  opposite  side,  seein^^ 
funeral  pass  by  at  the  time,  said,  "  Scaurus,  yonder  is  a  dead  man,  on  his  wa 
the  grave;  if  you  can  but  get  possession  of  his  property  1"    I  mention  ti 
matters  because  it  has  been  thought  that  Sallust,  from  some  ill-feeling,  repres^.  * 
Scaurus  as  more  av^eious  than  he  really  was.  i^ 

'  His  ruling  passion]  Consuetd  Kbidine,    Namely,  avarice.  »  " 

'  '  XVI.  Lucius  Opimius]  His  contention  with  the  party  of  C.  Gracchus^L 
be  seen  in  any  history  of  Rome.    For  receiving  bribes  from  Jugiartha  he  was 
hciy  accused,  and,  being  condemned,  ended  bis  life,  Tj\*aich  was  protracted  ■ 
age,  m  exile  and  neglect   Cic.  Brut.  33 ;  Plane  28.  *^ 
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at  that  time  in  the  senate,  from  having  in  hi^ 
the  death  of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Marcus  Eul\ 
prosecuted  the  victory  of  the  nobility  over  the  pit 
great  severity, 

Jugurtha,  though  he  had  ah^ady  counted  Scaurua 
liis  friends  at  Eome,  yet  received  him  with  the  most  Si.  d 
ceremony,  and,  by  presents  and  promises,  wrought  on  him  jo 
effectually,  that  he  preferred  the  prince's  interest  to  his  own 
character,  honour,  and  all  other  considerations.  The  rest  of 
the  commissioners  he  assailed  in  a  similar  way,  and  gained 
over  most  of  them ;  by  a  few  only  integrity  was  more  re- 
garded than  lucre.  In  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  that 
part  of  Numidia  which  borders  on  Mauretania,  and  wUch  is 
superior  in  fertility  and  population,  was  allotted  to  Jugurtha ; 
of  the  other  part,  which,  though  better  furnished  with  har- 
bours and  buildings,  was  more  valuable  in  appearance  than 
in  reality,  Adherbal  became  the  possessor. 

XVII.  My  subject  seems  to  require  of  me,  in  this  place, 
a  brief  account  of  the  situation  of  Africa,  and  of  those 
nations  in  it  with  whom  we  have  had  war  or  alliances.  But 
of  those  tracts  and  countries,  which,  from  their  heat,  or 
difficulty  of  access,  or  extent  of  desert,  have  been  but  little 
visited,  I  cannot  possibly  give  any  exact  description.  Of  the 
rest  I  shall  speak  with  all  possible  brevity. 

In  the  division  of  the  earth,  most  writers  consider  Africa 
as  a  third  part ;  a  few  admit  only  two  divisions,  Asia  and 
■Rurope^,  and  include  Africa  in  ]^urope.  It  is  bounded,  on 
ihe  west,  by  the  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean« ; 
on  the  east,  by  a  vast  sloping  tract,  which  the  natives  call 
'he  Catabathmos^.     The  sea  is  boisterous,  and  deficient  in 

1?".  XVII.  Only  two  divisions,  Asia  and  Europe]  Thus  Varro,  de  L.  !,#.  iv.,  18, 
/"^iip.    **  As  all  nature  is  divided  into  heaven  and  earth,  so  the  heaven  is  divided 
0  regions,  and  the  earth  into  Asia  and  Europe.**    See  Broukh.  ad  TibuU.  iv., 
•76. 

The  strait  connecting  our  sea  with  the  ocean]  Frehan  notiri  marU  d 
mi.  That  is,  the  Fretum  Gaditamtm,  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Bj  oitr  mo,  ha 
ns  the  Mediterranean.    See  Pomp.  Mela,  i.,  1. 

A  vast  sloping  tract — Catabathmos]  Declivem  hHtudinem,  quem  locum 
hathmon  incolce  appellant.  Catabaihmus — vaUis  repente  conrexo,  Plin.  H. 
^>  5.  CatabathmuSj  vallis  deoexa  in  JEgyptum^  Porop.  Mela,  i.,  8.  I  hav« 
Uted  declivem  latitudinem  in  conformity  with  these  passages.  Catabaikrmu, 
hk  word,  means  a  descent.  There  were  two,  the  major  and  manor,*  Salluil 
H  of  the  major. 
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harbours ;  tbe  soil  is  fertile  in  com,  and  good  for  pasturage, 
but  unproductive  of  trees.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  water  botU 
from  rain  and  from  land-springs.  The  natives  are  healthy, 
swift  of  foot,  and  able  to  endure  fatigue.  Most  of  them  die 
by  the  gradual  decay  of  age^,  except  such  as  perish  by  the 
sword  or  beasts  of  prey ;  for  disease  finds  but  few  victims. 
Animals  of  a  venomous  nature  they  have  in  great  numbers. 

Concerning  the  original  inhabitants  of  Africa,  the  settlers 
that  afterwards  joined  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
intermingled,  I  shall  offer  the  following  brief  account,  which, 
though  it  differs  from  the  general  opinion,  U  that  which  was 
interpreted  to  me  from  the  Punic  volumes  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  King  Hiempsal*,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  believe  to  be  consistent  with  fact.  For  the  truth 
of  the  statement,  however,  the  writers  themselves  must  be  re- 
sponsible. 

XVIII.  Africa,  then,  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Getu- 
lians  and  Libyans''*,  rude  and  uncivilised  tribes,  who  sub- 
sisted on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  or,  like  cattle,  on  the 
herbage  of  the  soil.  They  were  controlled  neither  by  cus- 
toms, laws,  nor  the  authority  of  any  ruler ;  they  wandered 
about,  without  fixed  habitations,  and  slept  in  the  abodes  to 
which  night  drove  them.  But  after  Hercules,  as  the  Afri- 
cans think,  perished  in  Spain,  his  army,  which  was  composed 
of  various  nations*,  having  lost  its  leader,  and  many  candi- 
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*  Most  of  them  die  by  tbe  gradual  decay  of  age]  PUrosque  senectus  dissolvit, 
A  happy  expression ;  since  tbe  effect  of  old  age  on  the  bodily  frame  is  not  to 

break  it  in  pieces  suddenly,  but  to  dissolve  it,  as  it  were,  gradually  and  imper- 
ceptibly."  Burrun^, 

*  King  IHcmpsid]  "  This  is  not  the  prince  that  was  murdered  by  Jugurtha, 
but  the  king  who  succeeded  him ;  he  was  grandson  of  Masinissa,  son  of  Gulussa, 
and  father  of  Jnba.  After  Juba  was  killed  at  Thapsus,  Osesar  reduced  Nu- 
midia  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  appointed  Sallust  over  it,  who  had  thus 
opportunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  consulting  the  booki 
written  in  the  language  of  it.**  Bumouf. 

*  XVIir.  Getulians  and  Libyans]  GfEtuli  et  JUbyei,  **  See  Pompon.  Mel.  i.,  4 ; 
Pan.  H.  N.  v.,  4,  6,  8,  v.,  2,  xxi.,  18 ;  Herod,  iv.,  169,  168."  Gerlach,  The 
name  GcBhiH,  is,  however,  unknown  to  Herodotus.  They  lay  to  the  south  of  Nu- 
midia  and  Mauretania.  See  Strabo  svii.,  8,  Libyes  is  a  term  applied  by  the 
Greek  writers  properly  to  the  Africans  of  the  North  coast,  but  frequently  to  the 
mbabitants  of  Africa  in  general. 

*  His  army,  which  was  composed  of  various  nations]  This  seems  to  have  beea 
•n  amplification  of  the  adventure  of  Herciiss  with  Geryon,  who  was  a  king  li 
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dates  severally  claiming  the  command  of  it,  was  speedily 
dispersed.  Of  its  constituent  troops,  the  Medes,  PersiaiUi 
and  Armenians^,  having  sailed  over  into  Africa,  occupied  the 
parts  nearest  to  our  sea^.  The  Persians,  however,  settled 
more  towards  the  ocean^,  and  used  the  inverted  keels  d 
their  vessels  for  huts,  there  being  no  wood  in  the  country, 
and  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  it,  either  by  purchase  or 
barter,  from  the  Spaniards ;  for  a  wide  sea,  and  an  unknown 
tongue,  were  barriers  to  all  intercourse.  These,  by  degreeS) 
formed  intermarriages  with  the  Gretulians ;  and  because, 
from  constantly  trying  different  soils,  they  were  perpetually 
shifting  their  abodes,  they  called  themselves  NuiODiAire*. 
And  to  this  day  the  huts  of  the  Numidian  boors,  which  they 
call  mapalia,  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  with  curved  roofe; 
resembling  the  hulls  of  ships. 

The  Medes  and  Armenians  connected  themselves  with  the 
Libyans,  who  dwelt  near  the  African  sea ;  while  the  Gktii- 
lians  lay  more  to  the  sun^,  not  far  from  the  torrid  heats ;  and 

Spain.  But  all  stories  that  make  Hercules  a  leader  of  armies  appear  to  be 
equally  fabulous. 

'  Medes,  Persians,  and  Armenians]  De  Brosses  thinks  that  these  were  DOi 
real  Medes,  ^c,  but  that  the  names  were  derived  from  certain  companicMV  ol 
Hercules.     The  point  is  not  worth  discussion. 

*  Our  sea]  The  Mediterranean.    See  above,  c.  17. 

*  More  towards  the  ocean]  Intra  oceanum  magis,  "  Intra  oceanum  u  dif- 
ferently explained  by  diflFerent  commentators.  Cortius,  Miiller,  and  Gerlachi 
understand  the  parts  bounded  by  the  ocean,  lying  close  upon  it,  and  stretchiug 
toward  the  west;  while  Langius  thinks  that  the  regions  more  remote  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extending  towards  the  east,  are  meant.  But  Langius  did  not 
consider  that  those  who  had  inverted  keels  of  vessels  for  cottages,  could  not  have 
strayed  far  from  the  ocean,  but  must  have  settled  in  parts  bordering  upon  H. 
And  this  is  what  is  signified  by  intra  oceanum.  For  intra  aUquam  rem  is  iint 
always  used  to  denote  what  is  actually  in  a  thing^  and  circumscribed  by  its  boon- 
daries,  but  what  approaches  towards  it  and  reaches  close  to  it.**  Kritzitu,  He 
then  instances  intra  modum,  intra  legem ;  Hortensu  scripta  infra  Jwnam  imMC, 
Qulntil.  xi.,  3,  8.  But  the  best  example  which  he  produces  is  Liv.  zzv.  11: 
Fossa  ingens  ducta^  et  vallum  intra,  eam  erigUur.  Cicero,  in  Verr.  iii.,  89,  has 
also,  he  notices,  the  same  expression.  Locus  intra  oceanum  jam  wuUus  eatf—quo 
non  nostrorum  hominum  libido  iniquOasque  pervaserit^  i.  e.  locus  oceano  oonAsr- 
minus.    Bumouf  absurdly  follows  Langius. 

*  Numidians]  NuMidas,  The  Same  as  Nomades^  or  wanderers ;  a  term  api^ied 
to  pastoral  nations,  and  which,  as  Kritzius  observes,  the  Africans  must  have  bad 
from  the  Greeks,  perliaps  those  of  Sicily. 

>  lilore  to  the  sun]  Sub  sole  magis,  I  have  borrowed  'hia  expresnoc'lnfl 
Bnse.    The  Getnlians  were  more  soathward. 
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Hiese  soon  built  themselves  towns^,  as,  being  separated  from 
Spain  only  by  a  strait,  they  proceeded  to  open  an  intercour:<e 
mth  its  inhabitants.  The  name  of  Medes  the  Libyans  gra- 
dually corrupted,  changing  it,  in  their  barbarous  tongue,  into 
Moors^. 

Of  the  Persians^  the  power  rapidly  increased ;  and  at 
length,  the  children,  through  excess  of  population,  separating 
from  the  parents,  they  took  possession,  under  the  name  of 
Numidians,  of  those  regions  bordering  on  Carthage  which 
are  now  called  Numidia.  In  process  of  time,  the  two  par- 
ties*, each  assisting  the  other,  reduced  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  by  force  or  fear,  raider  their  sway  ;  but  those  who  had 
iBpread  towarde  our  sea,  made  the  greater  conquests ;  for  the 
Libyans  are  less  warlike  than  the  Q-etulians^.  At  last  nearly 
all  lower  Africa*  was  occupied  by  the  Numidians  ;  and  all 
the  conquered  tribes  were  merged  in  the  nation  and  name  of 
their  conquerors. 

XTX.  At  a  later  period,  the  Phoenicians,  some  of  whom 
wished  to  lessen  their  numbers  at  home,  and  others,  ambi- 
tious of  empire,  engaged  the  populace,  and  such  as  were 
eager  for  change,  to  follow  them,  founded  Hippo^,  Adrume- 

'  These  soon  built  themselves  towns]  That  is,  the  united  Medes,  Armenians, 
tod  Libyans. 

2  Medes — into  Moors]  Mawros  pro  Media.  A  most  improbable,  not  to  say 
impossible,  corruption. 

'  Of  the  Persians]  Peraarvm,  That  is,  of  the  Persians  and  Getulians 
united. 

*  The  two  parties]  Utrigue,  The  older  Numidians,  and  the  younger,  who  had 
emigrated  towards  Carthage. 

*  Those  who  had  spread  towards  our  sea — for  the  Libyans  are  less  warlike  than 
Uie  Getulians]  Magh  hi,  qui  ad  nostrtim  mate  processerant ;  quia  Libyes  quam 
SatuK  minus  belUcosi,  The  Persians  and  Getulians  (under  the  name  of  Numi- 
£aD8),  and  their  colonists,  who  were  more  towards  the  Mediterranean,  and  were 
Okore  warlike  than  the  Libyans  (who  were  united  with  the  Medes  and  Armenians), 
took  from  them  portions  of  their  territories  by  conquest.  This  is  clearly  the  sense, 
as  deducible  froni  the  preceding  portion  of  the  text. 

*  Lower  Africa]  Jfricce  pars  ififerior.  The  part  nearest  to  the  sea.  The 
ancients  called  the  maritime  parts  of  a  country  the  lower  parts^  and  the  inland 
parts  the  higher^  taking  the  notion,  probably,  from  the  course  of  the  rivers.  Lower 
JRgypt  was  the  part  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

»  XIX.  Hippo]  "  rt  is  hot  Hippo  Begins"  (now  called  Bond)  "  that  is  meant, 
.Mt  f^nother  Hippo,  otherwise  called  Dvarrhytwn  or  Zarytum^  situate  in  2^ng}. 
ttiM,  not' far  from  Utica.  This  is  shown  by  the  order  in  which  the  pkccsam 
^  IS  has  already  been  observed  by  Cortius."    Kritzius, * 
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turn,  Leptia^,  and  other  cities,  on  the  sea-coast ;  which,  BOdI 
growing  powerful,  became  partly  a  support,  and  pardj  a 
honour,  to  their  parent  state.  Of  Carthage  I  think  it  bettor 
to  be  silent,  than  to  say  but  little ;  especially  as  time  bids  mo 
hasten  to  other  matters. 

Next  to  the  Catabathmos^,  then,  which  divides  E^jpft 
from  Africa,  the  first  city  along  the  sea-coast^  ia  Gjrrene,  A 
colony  of  TheraBans* ;  after  which  are  the  two  Syrtes*,  yn& 
Leptis^  between  them ;  then  the  Altars  of  the  Fhilmi?! 
which  the  Carthaginians  considered  the  boundary  of  their  flor 
minion  on  the  side  of  Egypt ;  beyond  these  are  the  other 
Punic  towns.  The  other  regions,  as  far  as  Mauretania^  the 
Numidians  occupy ;  the  Moors  are  nearest  to  Spain.  To 
the  south  of  Numidia®,  as  we  are  informed,  are  the  Gtetu- 
lians,  of  whom  some  live  in  huts,  and  others  lead  a  vagrant 
and  less  civilised  life ;  beyond  these  are  the  Ethiopians ;  and 
farther  on,  regions  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

At  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  most  of  the  Fame 
towns,  and  the  territories  which  Carthage  had  lately  pos- 
sessed*, were  under  the  government  of  Boman  prsetors;  t 
great  part  of  the  Getulians,  and  Numidia  as  far  as  the  river 
Mulucha,  were  subject  to  Jugurtha ;  while  the  whole  of  the 
Moors  were  governed  by  Bocchus,  a  king  who  knew  nothins 
of  the  Eomans  but  their  name,  and  who,  before  this  perioo, 
was  as  little  known  to  us,  either  in  war  or  peace.     Of  Africa 

1  Leptis]  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name.  Leptis  Major,  now  LebidOf  hj 
between  the  two  Syrtes ;  Leptis  Minor,  now  Lempta,  between  the  smalkr  l^yrtii 
and  Carthage.    It  is  the  latter  that  is  meant  here,  and  in  c.  77,  78.  ' 

'  Next  to  the  Gatabathmos]  Ad  CatabcUhmon,  Ad  means,  on  the  side  of  the 
oonntry  towards  the  Gatabathmos.  "  Gatabathmon  inUutm  p(men8  Sallnstiiui  ab 
fodiscedit."  Kritzias. 

*  Along  the  sea-coast]  Secundo  nuiru  '*  Si  quis  secimdnm  mare  pei]pti* 
IVasse, 

*  Of  Therseans]  Therceon,  From  the  island  of  Thera,  one  of  the  Spoimdef,  il 
;he  Mgean  Sea,  now  called  Santorin.  Battns  was  the  leader  of  the  coloiiy.  See 
Herod,  iv.,  145;  Strab.  xvii.,  3;  Find.  Pyth.  iv. 

*  Two  Syrtes]  See  c.  78. 

«  Leptis]  That  is,  Leptis  Major,    See  above  on  this  c. 
'  Altars  of  the  Philoeni]  See  c.  79. 

*  To  the  south  of  Numidia]  Super  Numidtam,  Ultra  Knmidiam,  meridiem 
versus."  Bumouf, 

^  Had  lately  possessed]  NooissM  tihtterarU  ^  the  interval  between  tbi 
second  and  thurd  Pocic  wars. 
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IS  ^habitants  I  have  now  said  all  that  my  narrative 
es. 

'.,  When  the  commissioners,  after  dividing  the  king- 
lad  left  Afinca,  and  Jugurtha  saw  that,  contrary  to  his 
lensions,  he  had  obtained  the  object  of  his  crimes  ;  he 
being  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard 
bis  friends  at  Numantia,  "that  all  things  were  pur- 
)le  at  Eome,*'  and  being  also  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
of those  whom  he  had  recently  loaded  with  presents, 
3d  his  views  to  the  domain  of  Adherbal.  He  was  him- 
►Id  and  warlike,  while  the  other,  at  whose  destruction 
led,  was  quiet,  unfit  for  arms,  of  a  mild  temper,  a  fit 
t  for  injustice,  and  a  prey  to  fear  rather  than  an  object' 

Jugurtha,  accordingly,  with  a  powerful  force,  made  a 
1  irruption  into  his  dominions,  took  several  prisoners, 
attle  and  other  booty,  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  made 
!  demonstrations  against  several  places  with  his  cavalry, 
en  retreated,  with  all  his  followers,  into  his  own  king- 
jxpecting  that  Adherbal,  roused  by  such  provocation, 

avenge  his  wrongs  by  force,  and  thus  furnish  a  pre- 
3r  war.  But  Adherbal,  thinking  himself  unable  to 
Jugurtha  in  the  field,  and  relying  on  the  friendship 

Eomans  more  than  on  the  Numidians,  merely  sent 
sadors  to  Jugurtha  to  complain  of  the  outrage ;  and, 
^h  they  brought  back  but  an  insoleut  reply,  yet  he 
id  to  endure  anything  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
rhich,  when  he  attempted  it  before,  had  ended  in  his 
By  such  conduct  the  eagerness  of  Jugurtha  was  not 
lUayed ;  for  he  had  now,  indeed,  in  imagination,  pos- 

himself  of  all  Adherbal's  dominions.  He  therefore 
)d  hostilities,  not,  as  before,  with  a  predatory  band,  but 

head  of  a  large  army  which  he  had  collected,  and 

aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia.  Wherever 
•ched,  he  ravaged  the  towns  and  the  fields,  drove  off 
and  raised  confidence  in  his  own  men  and  dismay  among 

[.  Adherbal,  when  he  found  that  matters  had  arrived 
I  a  point,  that  he  must  either  abandon  his  dominions, 
jnd  them  by  force  of  arms,  collected  an  army  from 
ty,  and  advanced  to  meet  Jugurtha.     Both  armies  * 
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took  up^  their  positioa  near  the  tow^  of  Cirta',  at  no  gM 
distance  from  tne  sea ;  but,  as  evening  was  approaching^  ei»* 
camped  without  coming  to  an  engagement.  But  when  the 
night  was  far  advanced,  and  twilight  was  beginning  to  a^ 
pear^,  the  troops  of  Jugurtha,  at  a  given  signal,  rushed  into 
the  camp  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  routed  and  put  to  flighty 
some  half  asleep,  and  others  resuming  their  arms.  Adhev* 
bal,  with  a  few  of  his  cavalry,  fled  to  Girta ;  and,  had  then 
not  been  a  number  of  Eomans^  in  the  town,  who  repulsed  hk 
Numidian  pursuers  &om  the  walls,  the  war  between  the  two 
princes  would  have  been  begun  and  ended  on  the  same  day,; 
Jugurtha  proceeded  to  invest  the  town,  and  attempted  to 
storm  it  with  the  aid  of  mantelets,  towers,  and  every  kind  (A 
machines  ;  being  anxious,  above  aXL  things,  to  take  it  beforo 
the  ambassadors  could  arrive  at  Bome,  who,  he  was  informedi 
had  been  despatched  thither  by  Adherbal  before  the  battle 
was  fought.  But  as  soon  as  the  senate  heard  of  their  coH' 
t.ention,  three  young  men^  were  sent  as  deputies  into  Afiric% 
with  directions  to  go  to  both  of  the  princes,  and  to  annoimoe 
to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  senate  and  people  of  BomOf 
"  that  it  was  their  will  and  resolution  that  they  should  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  settle  their  disputes  rather  by  arbitra*- 

^  XX[.  Both  armii's  took  up,  i^c]  [  have  omitted  the  word  interim  at  tbe  be- 
ginning of  this  sentence,  as  it  would  he  worse  than  useless  in  the  tnuiblatitMi.  It 
signifies,  during  the  interval  bejbre  the  armies  came  to  an  engcyement ;  but  tlut 
is  sufficiently  expressed  at  the  termination  of  the  sentence. 

*  Cirta]  Afterwards  named  Siitianorum  Cohnia,  from  P.  Sittius  Kacerimil 
(mentioned  in  Cat.,  c.  21),  who  assisted  Csesar  in  the  African  war,  and. was  re- 
wan'ed  by  him  with  the  possession  of  this  city  and  its  lands.  •  It  is  now  called 
Constantimi,  from  Constantino  the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  re8t<»:ed  it  when  it 
had  fallen  into  decay.     Strabo  describes  it,  xvii.,  3. 

>  Twilight  was  beginning  to  appear]  Obscuro  etiam  turn  hanine.  Before  day 
had  fairly  dawned. 

*  Romans]  Togaiorum,  Romans,  with,  perhaps,  some  of  the  allies,  engaged  in 
merchandise  or  otiier  pi>aceful  occupations,  and  therefore  wearing  tbe  togtu  They 
are  called  Itaiici  in  c.  2G. 

*  Three  young  mcr]  Tres  adolescenies,  Cortins  includes  these  words  ia 
brackets,  regarding  them  as  the  insertion  of  some  sciolist.  .  But  a  scioUst,  as  Bur* 
nouf  observes,  would  hardly  hare  thought  of  inserting  tres  adolegcentes.  The 
words  occur  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  ire  pretty  well  confirmed  by  what  is  said  below 
c.  25,  that  when  the  senate  next  sent  a  deputation,  they  took  care  t'  oiake  it  cod 
gist  of  majorea  natUf  nobiks.    See  on  adolescens^  Cat.,  c.  36, 
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Son  .than  by  the  sword ;  since  to  act  thus  would  be  to  the 
onour  both  of  the  Romans  and  themselves." 

XXII.  These  deputies  soon  arrived,  in  Africa,  using  the 
greater  despatch,  because,  whilst  they  were  preparing  for 
tlieir  journey,  a  report  was  spread  at  Eome  of  the  battle 
which  had  been  fought,  and  of  the  siege  of  Cirta ;  but  thi» 
report  told  much  less  than  the  truth^.  Jugurtha,  having 
given  them  an  audience,  replied,  "that  nothing  was  of 
greater  weight  with  him,  nothing  more  respected,  than  the 
jiuthoritY  of  the  senate ;  that  it  had  been  his  endeavour,  from 
his  youth,  to  deserve  the  esteem  of  all  men  of  worth ;  that 
he  had  gained  the  favour  of  Publius  Scipio,  a  man  of  the 
highest  eminence,  not  by  dishonourable  practices,  but  by 
merit ;  that,  for  the  same  good  qualities,  and  not  from  want 
of  heirs  to  the  throne,  he  had  been  adopted  by  Micipsa ;  but 
thfxt,  the  more  honourable  and  spirited  his  conduct  had  been, 
the  less  could  his  feelings  endure  injustice ;  that  Adherbal  had 
formed  designs  against  his  life,  on  discovering  which,  he  had 
counteracted  his  malice  ;  that  the  Eomans  would  act  neither 
justly  nor  reasonably,  if  they  withheld  from  him  the  com- 
mon right  of  nations^;  and,  in  conclusion,  that  he  would 
soon  send  ambassadors  to  Eome  to.  explain  the  whole  of  his 
proceedings."  On  this  understanding,  both  parties  sepa- 
rated. Of  addressing  Adherbal  the  deputies  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. 

XXIII.  Jugurtha,  as  soon  as  he  thought  that  they  had 
quitted  Africa,  surrounded  the  walls  of  Cirta,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  situation,  he  was  unable  to  take  by  assault,  with 
a  rampart  and  a  trench  ;  he  also  erected  towers,  and  manned 
them  with  soldiers;  he  made  attempts  on  the  place,  by  force 
or  by  stratagem,  day  and  night ;  he  held  out  bribes,  and  some- 
times menaces,  to  the  besieged ;  he  roused  his  men,  by  ex- 
hortations, to  efforts  of  valour,  and  resorted,  with  the  utmost 
IK'rseverance,  to  every  possible  expedient. 

»  XXII.  Told  much  less  than  the  jtrnth]  Sed  is  rvmor  demens  erat,  "  It  fell 
below  tiie  tnith,  not  telling  the  whole  of  the  atrocity  that  had  been  comnitted  " 
Gruter,  '*  PrisciaA  (zviil.,  26)  interprets  clemens  *  non  nimins,'  alluding  to  thi9 
p:iss8ge  of  Sallost."  KrUzku,  All  the  later  commentators  have  adopted  thus  in- 
terpretation, except  Burnonf,  who  adopts  the  supposition  of  Ciacconius,  that  a 
vnrpu.  and  unceriam  rumour  is  meant 

s  Hie!it  of  nations]  Jwre  gentimm,    **  That  is,  the  right  of  avenging 
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Adaerbal,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing  that  hia  aftkjre  were  i| 
a  desperate  condition,  that  his  enemy  was  determined  on  hii 
ruin,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  succour,  and  that  the  siege, 
from  want  of  provisions,  could  not  long  be  protracted,  seleeto^ 
from  among  those  who  had  fled  with  him  to  Cirta,  two  of  hii 
most  resolute  supporters,  whom  he  induced,  by  numeroui 
promises,  and  an  affecting  representation  of  his  distress,  to 
make  their  way  in  the  night,  through  the  enemy's  lines,  to 
the  nearest  point  of  the  coast,  and  from  thence  to  Borne. 

XXIV.  The  Numidians,  in  a  few  days,  executed  their  com* 
mission ;  and  a  letter  from  Adherbal  was  read  in  the  senato^ 
of  which  the  follo"wing  was  the  purport : 

"  It  is  not  through  my  own  fault,  Conscript  Fathers,  that 
I  so  often  send  requests  to  you ;  but  the  violence  of  Jugurthff 
compels  me ;  whom  so  strong  a  desire  for  my  destruction  has 
seized,  that  he  pays  no  regard^  either  to  you  or  to  the  im- 
mortal gods ;  my  blood  he  covets  beyond  everything.  Fiw 
months,  in  consequence,  have  I,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the 
Eoman  people,  been  besieged  with  an  armed  force ;  neither 
the  remembrance  of  my  father  Micipsa's  benefits,  nor  joui 
decrees,  are  of  any  avail  for  my  relief;  and  whether  I  am 
more  closely  pressed  by  the  sword  or  by  famine,  I  am  unable 
to  say. 

*'  From  writing  further  concerning  Jugurtha,  my  present 
condition  deters  me ;  for  I  have  experienced,  even  before^, 
that  little  credit  is  given  to  the  unfortunate.  Yet  I  can  per 
ceive  that  his  views  extend  further  than  to  myself,  and  thai 
he  does  not  expect  to  possess,  at  the  same  time,  your  friend* 
ship  and  my  kmgdom ;  which  of  the  two  he  thinks  the  more 
desirable,  must  be  manifest  to  every  one.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  he  murdered  my  brother  Hiempsal ;  and,  in  the  next, 
expelled  me  from  my  dominions ;  which,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded as  our  owa  wrongs,  and  as  having  no  reference  to 
70U.  But  now  he  occupies  your  kingdom  with  an  army ;  ho 
keeps  me,  whom  you  appointed  a  king  over  the  Numidians, 
in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  in  what  estimation  he  holds  the 
words  of  your  ambassadors,  my  perils  may  serve  to  show. 

»  XXIV.  Pays  no  regard]  Neque — in  ammo  habeat.  This  letter  of  Adher 
bar»,  both  in  matter  and  tone,  is  very  similar  to  his  speech  in  3.  14 

<  I  have  experienced,  even  before]  Jam  antea  expertut  nan.  He  means,  in  Utf 
result  of  \xxs.  bpeech  to  the 
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Wbat  then  is  left,  except  your  arms,  that  can  make  an  im- 
pression upon  him  P 

"  I  could  wish,  indeed,  that  what  I  now  write,  as  well  as 
the  complaints  which  I  lately  made  hefore  the  senate,  were 
fiilse,  rather  than  that  my  present  distresses  should  confirm 
the  truth  of  my  statements.  But  since  I  am  horn  to  he  an 
example  of  Jugurtha's  viUany,  I  do  not  now  heg  a  release 
from  death  or  distress,  hut  only  from  the  tyranny  of  an 
enemy,  and  from  bodily  torture.  Eespecting  the  kingdom 
of  Numidia,  which  is  your  own  property,  determine  as  you 
please,  but  if  the  memory  of  my  grancLfather  Masinissa  is 
still  cherished  by  you,  deliver  me,  I  intreat  you,  by  the  ma- 
jesty of  your  emptte,  and  by  the  sacred  ties  of  friendship, 
from  the  inhuman  hands  of  Jugurtha." 

XXV.  When  this  letter  was  read,  there  were  some  who 
thought  that  an  army  should  be  despatched  into  Africa,  and 
relief  afforded  to  Adherbal,  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  the 
senate,  in  the  mean  time,  should  gtve  judgment  on  the  con- 
duct of  Jugurtha,  in  not  having  obeyed  the  ambassadors. 
But  by  the  partisans  of  Jugurtha,  the  same  that  had  before 
supported  Ms  cause,  effectual  exertions  were  made  to  pre- 
vent any  decree  from  being  passed ;  and  thus  the  public  in- 
terest, as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  was  defeated  by  private 
influence. 

An  embassy  was,  however,  despatched  into  Africa,  consist- 
ing of  men  of  advanced  years,  and  of  noble  birth,  and  who 
had  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  state ;  among  whom  was 
Marcus  ^caurus,  already  mentioned,  a  man  who  had  held  the 
consulship,  and  who  was  at  that  time  chief  of  the  senate^. 
These  ambassadors,  as  their  business  was  an  affair  of  public 
odium,  and  as  they  were  iu*ged  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Numi- 
dians,  embarked  m  three  days ;  and  having  soon  arrived  at 
Utica,  sent  a  letter  from  thence  to  Jugurtha,  desiring  him 

1 XXV.  Chief  of  the  senate]  Princeps  senates,  "  He  whose  name  was  first 
entered  in  the  censors'  books  was  called  Princeps  SenatCts^  which  title  used  to  be 
^ven  to  the  person  who  of  those  alive  had  been  censor  first  (jgm  primus  censor 
€X  iit  qui  viverent,  Jidssef),  but  after  the  year  544,  to  him  whom  the  censors 
thought  most  worthy,  Liv.  xxvii.,  13.  This  dignity,  although  it  conferred  nc 
oonuDand  or  emolument,  was  esteemed  the  very  highest,  and  was  usually  retained 
for  fife,  Lit.  xxziv.,  44;  zxzix.,  52.  It  is  called  Prindpatus;  and  hence  after- 
wards the  Emperor  was  named  Princeps,  which  word  properly  denotes  rank,  «l  '■ 
eoc  powob"    Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  8. 
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"  to  come  to  the  province  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  tley  were 
deputed  by  the  senate  to  meet  him." 

Jugurtha,  when  he  found  that  men  of  eminence,  wAoie 
influence  at  Eome  he  knew  to  be  powerful,  were  come  to  pnt 
a  stop  to  his  proceedings,  was  at  first  perplexed,  and  distracted 
between  fear  and  cupidity.  He  dreaded  the  displeasure  ot 
the  senate,  if  he  should  disobey  the  ambassadors ;  while  Idf 
eager  spirit,  blinded  by  the  lust  of  power,  hurried  him  on  to 
complete  the  injustice  which  he  had  begun.  At  length  the 
evil  incitements  of  ambition  prevailed^.  He  accordingtr 
drew  his  army  round  the  city  of  Cirta,  and  endeavoured,  with 
his  utmost  efforts,  to  force  an  entrance ;  having  the  strongert 
hopes,  that,  by  dividing  the  attention  of  the  enemy's  troope, 
he  should  be  able,  by  force  or  artifice,  to  secure  an  opp(^ 
tunity  of  success.  When  his  attempts,  however,  were  un- 
availing, and  he  foimd  himself  unable,  as  he  had  designed,  to 
get  A(Qierbal  into  his  power  before  he  met  the  ambassa^ora, 
fearing  that,  by  further  delay,  he  might  irritate  ScauroB,  ot 
whom  he  stood  in  great  dread,  he  proceeded  with  a  smaD 
body  of  cavahry  into  the  Province.  Tet,  though  seriouB 
menaces  were  repeated  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  senate, 
because  he  had  not  desisted  from  the  siege,  nevertheless,  after 
spending  a  long  time  in  conference,  the  ambassadors  departed 
without  making  any  impression  upon  him. 

XXVI.  When  news  of  this  result  was  brought  to  Cirta, 
the  Italians^,  by  whose  exertions  the  city  had  been  defended, 
and  who  trusted  that,  if  a  surrender  were  made,  they  would 
be  able,  from  respect  to  the  greatness  of  the  Eoman  power, 
to  escape  without  personal  injury,  advised  Adherbal  to  aeliver 
himself  and  the  city  to  Jugurtha,  stipulating  only  that  his 
life  should  be  spared,  and  leaving  all  other  matters  to  the 
care  of  the  senate.  Adherbal,  though  he  thought  nothing 
less  trustworthy  than  the  honour  of  Jugurtha,  yet,  knowing 
that  those  who  advised  could  also  compel  him  if  he  resisted 
surrendered  the  place  according  to  their  desire.  Jugurtha 
immediately  proceeded  to  put  Adherbal  to  death  with  tortnie, 
and  massacred  all  tlie  inhabitants  tliat  were  of  age,  whether 
Numidians  or  Italians,  as  each  fell  in  tne  way  of  his  troops. 


*  At  length  the  evil  incitements  of  ambition  prevaiVdj  VtcU  tamen  m 
ingerUo  pravum  consilium,    *'  Evil  propensities  gained  ihe  ascendancy  in  his  am 
bitioos  disposition." 

i  XXVI.  The  Italians]  TtaKcL    See  c.  2L 


/^ 
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XXVII.  When  this  outrage  was  reported  at  Eome,  and 
became  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the  senate,  the  former 
partisans  of  Jugurtha  applied  themselves,  bj  interrupting 
the  debates  and  protracting  the  time,  sometimes  exerting 
Iheir  interest,  and  sometimes  quarrelling  with  particular 
nembers,  to  palliate  the  atrocity  of  the  deed.  And  had  not 
Gains  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect,  a 
man  of  energy,  and  hostile  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  con- 
vinced the  people  of  Eome  that  an  attempt  was  being  made, 
by  the  agency  of  a  small  faction,  to  have  the  crimes  of  Ju- 
gurtha pardoned,  it  is  certain  that  the  public  indignation 
against  him  would  have  passed  oif  under  the  protraction  of 
the  debates ;  so  powerful  was  party  interest,  and  the  influence 
of  Jugurtha's  money.  When  the  senate,  however,  from  con- 
sciousness of  misconduct,  became  afraid  of  the  people,  Nu- 
midia  and  Italy,  by  the  Sempronian  law^,  were  appointed  as 
provinces  to  the  succeeding  consuls,  who  were  declared  to  be 
Pnblius  Scipio  Nasica^,  and  Lucius  Bestia  Calpumius^. 
Numidia  fell  to  Calpurnius,  and  Italy  to  Scipio.  An  army 
was  then  raised  to  be  sent  into  Africa ;  and  pay,  and  aU  other 
necessaries  of  war,  were  decreed  for  its  use. 

XXVIII.  When  Jugurtha  received  this  news,  which  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  his  expectations,  as  he  had  felt  con- 
vinced that  all  things  were  purchasable  at  Eome,  he  sent 
his  son,  with  two  of  his  friends,  as  deputies  to  the  senate^ 
and  directed  them,  like  those  whom  he  nad  sent  on  the  mur- 
der of  Hiempsal,  to  attack  everybody  with  bribes.     Upon 

>  XXVn.  By  the  Sempronian  law]  Lege  Sempronid,  This  was  the  Lex  Sem- 
fronia  de  ProvmcUs,  In  the  early  ages  of  the  repablic,  the  provinces  were 
decreed  by  the  senate  to  the  consnk  after  they  were  elected ;  but  by  this  law, 
paased  A.17.C.  631,  the  senate  fixed  on  two  provinces  for  the  future  consuls  before 
tbeir  election  (Cic  Pro  Dom.,  9 ;  De  Prov.  Cons.,  2),  which  they,  after  entering 
Ml  thdr  office,  divided  between  themselves  by  lot  or  agreement.  The  law  was 
pmed  by  Cains  Gracchus.    See  Adam's  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  105. 

^  Publins  Scipio  Kasica]  *^  The  great-grandson  of  him  who  was  pronounced  by 
the  senate  to  be  tw*  cptmus ;  and  son  of  him  who,  though  holding  no  of5ce  at  the 
time,  took  part  in  putting  to  death  Tiberius  Gracchus.  He  was  consul  with  Bestia, 
A.U.C  B^j  and  died  in  his  consulship.    Cic  Brut,  34."  Bumouf. 

'  Lucius  Bestia  Calpurnius]  *^  He  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  nobility  against 
the  Gracchi,  and  was  therefore  in  favour  with  the  senate.  After  his  con^lship 
be  was  aociued  and  condemned  by  the  Mamilian  law  (c.  40),  for  having  received 
voDcyfrom  Jugurtha,  Cic  Brut,  c  84.  De  Brosses  thmks  that  he  wis  the 
grandfother  of  that  Bestia  who  was  engaged  in  the  conspu:»cy  of  Catiline.** 
BmoKfi 

i2 
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the  approacH  of  thest-  deputies  to  Borne,  the  senate  was  oon* 
dultea  Dj  Bestia,  whether  thej  would  allow  them  to  be  adk 
suitted  within  the  gates ;  and  the  senate  decreed,  ^  that,  un- 
less they  came  to  surrender  Jugurtha's  kingdom  and  Tifmafttf, 
they  must  quit  Italy  within  the  ten  following  days."  The 
consul  directed  this  decree  to  be  communicated  to  the  Nu- 
midians,  who  consequently  returned  home  without  effecting 
their  object. 

Calpumius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  raised  an  army,  choie 
for  his  officers  men  of  family  and  intrigue,  hoping  that  what- 
ever faults  he  might  commit,  would  be  screened  by  their  in- 
fluence ;  and  among  these  was  Scaurus,  of  whose  oiBpositian 
and  character  we  have  already  spoken.  There  were,  indeed, 
in  our  consul  Calpurnius,  many  excellent  qualitiea,  both 
mental  and  personal,  though  avarice  interfered  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  them ;  he  was  patient  of  labour,  of  a  penetrating 
intellect,  of  great  foresight,  not  inexperienced  m  war,  ana 
extremely  vigilant  against  danger  and  surprise. 

The  iroops  were  conducted  through  Italy  to  Bheffiumi 
from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  from  Sicily  into  Amca ;  ancTCal^ 
pumius's  first  step,  after  collecting  provisions,  was  to  inyada 
Nutnidia  with  spirit,  where  he  took  many  prisoners,  and 
several  towns,  by  force  of  arms. 

XXIX.  But  when  Jugurtha  began,  through  his  emiasanes, 
to  tempt  him  with  bribes,  and  to  show  the  difficulties  of  the 
war  which  he  had  undertaken  to  conduct,  his  mind,  cormpted 
with  avarice,  was  easily  altered.  His  accomplice,  however, 
and  manager  in  all  his  schemes,  was  Scaurus ;  who,  thouffh 
be  had  at  first,  when  most  of  his  party  were  corrupted,  dis- 
played violent  hostility  to  Jugurtha,  yet  was  alterwarda 
seduced,  by  a  vast  sum  of  money,  from  integrity  and  honour 
to  injustice  and  perfidy.  Jugurtha,  however,  at  first  sought 
only  to  purchase  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  expecting  to  be 
able,  during  the  interval,  to  make  some  favourable  impires- 
sion,  either  by  bribery  or  by  interest,  at  Bome ;  but  when 
he  heard  that  Scaurus  was  co-operating  with  Calpurnius,  he 
was  elated  with  great  hopes  of  regaining  peace,  and  resolved 
upon  a  conference  with  them  in  person  respecting  the  tenni 
of  it.     In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  giving  confidence' 

^  XXIX.  For  the  sake  of  giving  confidence]  Ftdei  causd,  **  la  order  thift 
Jugurtha  might  have  confidence  in  Bestia,  Seztius  the  quaestor  was  sent  M  ■ 
•OTt  of  hostage  into  one  of  Juicartha*!  townA."  Cok^uia. 
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to  Jiigurtba,  Sextus  the  quaBstor  was  despatched  by  the  con- 
sul to  Vaga,  one  of  the  prince's  towns ;  the  pretext  for  his 
pomey  being  the  receiving  of  corn,  which  Calpumius  had 
openly  demanded  from  Jugurtha's  emissaries,  on  the  ground 
that  a  truce  was  observed  through  their  delay  to  make  a 
surrender.  Jugurtha  then,  as  he  had  determined,  paid  a 
▼isit  to  the  consul's  camp,  where,  having  made  a  short  ad- 
dress to  the  council,  respecting  the  odium  cast  upon  his  con- 
duct, and  his  desire  for  a  capitulation,  he  arranged  other 
matters  with  Bestia  and  Scaurus  in  secret;  and  the  next 
day,  ^  if  by  an  evident  majority  of  voices^,  he  was  formally 
allowed  to  surrender.  But,  as  was  demanded  in  the  hearing 
of  the  council,  thirty  elephants,  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle  and  horses,  ana  a  small  siun  of  money,  were  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  quffistor.  Calpumius  then  returned  t. 
Borne  to  preside  at  the  election  of  magistrates^,  and  peace 
w»8  observed  throughout  Numidia  and  the  Boman  army. 

XXX.  When  rumour  had  made  known  the  affairs  trans- 
IM^ted  in  Africa^  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
brought  to  pass,  the  conduct  of  the  consul  became  a  subject 
of  discussion  in  every  place  and  company  at  Eome.  Among 
the  people  there  was  violent  indignation ;  as  to  the  senators, 
whether  they  would  ratify  so  flagitious  a  proceeding,  or  annul 
the  act  of  the  consul,  was  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  influence 
of  Scaurus,  as  he  was  said  to  be  the  supporter  and  accomplice 
of  Bestia^  was  what  chiefly  restrained  the  senate  from  acting 

*  Aa  if  bjr  an  eyideat  majorily  of  voices]  Quasi  per  satttram  exqmsiUs  sen- 
tatHiim  **  The  <qHxiions  being  taken  in  a  confused  manner,**  or,  as  we  say,  in  the 
huHp,  The  sense  manifestlj  is,  that  there  was  (or  was  said  to  be)  such  a  pre- 
pondsnting  majority  in  Jngnrtha*s  &your,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  ask  the 
opmoa  of  eadi  indiridoal  in  order.  Saturoj  which  some  think  to  be  always  an 
adjective,  with  bmx  understood,  though  hnxj  according  to  Scheller,  is  never 
fimnd  joined  with  it  in  andent  authors,  was  a  plate  JiUed  toith  various  hinds  of 
^rwU,  «iic&  at  was  anmuBy  offiared  to  the  gods,  *^  Lanz  plena  diversis  frugibus  in 
feemflom  Cereris  infertnr,  que  satara  nomine  appellatur,**  Acron.  ad  Hor.  Sat. 
L,  1,  McC  "  Lanz,  referta  variis  multisque  primitiis,  sacris  Cereris  inferebatur/' 
Diomed.  iii.,  p.  488.  ^  Satura,  cibi  genus  ex  variis  rebus  conditum,**  Festus  sub 
•O0S.  See  Casaabon.  de  Bom.  Satirft,  il,  4;  Eritzius  ad  h.  1.,  and  Scheller's 
Les.  T.,  Saftff*.  In  the  Pref.  to  Justinian^s  Pandects,  that  work  is  called  opus 
Sforam  et  quasi  ptr  saturam  coQecium,  utUe  ctam  inutiUbus  mixtim, 

'  To  preside  at  the  election  of  magistrates]  Ad  magistratus  rogandos,    Thf 
prariding  magistrate  had  to  ask  the  consent  ci  the  people,  saying  VelUiSfjubeatis 
Qtmites, 
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with  jiisticc  and  honour.  But  Gains  Memmius,  of  whoMr 
boldness  of  spirit,  and  hatred  to  the  power  of  the  nobility,  I 
have  already  spoken,  excited  the  people  by  his  Tiftmngfwt, 
during  the  perplexity  and  delay  of  the  senators,  to  take  Ten- 
geance  on  the  authors  of  the  treaty ;  he  exhorted  them  not 
to  abandon  the  public  interest  or  their  own  liberty ;  he  Mt 
before  them  the  many  tyrannical  and  violent  proceedings  of 
the  nobles,  and  omitted  no  art  to  inflame  the  popular  pas- 
sions. But  as  the  eloquence  of  Memmius,  at  tmit  penod, 
had  great  reputation  and  influence,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
give  in  full^  one  out  of  many  of  his  speeches ;  and  I  tuce,in 
preference  to  others,  that  which  he  delivered  in  the  assemUy 
of  the  people,  after  the  return  of  Bestia,  in  words  to  thle 
following  effect : 

XXXI.  "  "Were  not  my  zeal  for  the  good  of  the  state,  my 
fellow-citizens,  superior  to  every  other  feeling,  there  are  many 
considerations  which  would  deter  me  from  appearing  in  your 
cause ;  I  allude  to  the  power  of  the  opposite  party,  your 
own  tameness  of  spirit,  the  absence  of  all  justice,  and,  above 
all,  the  fact  that  integrity  is  attended  with  more  danger  than 
honour.  Indeed,  it  grieves  me  to  relate,  how,  during  the  last 
fifteen  years^,  you  have  been  a  sport  to  the  arrogance  of  an 
oligarchy ;  how  dishonourably,  and  how  utterly  unayenged, 
your  defenders  have  perished^ ;  and  how  your  spirit  nas 
become  degenerate  by  sloth  and  indolence;  for  not 


>  XXX.  To  give  in  ftiU]  Perscribere.  "  To  write  at  length."  The 
might  suppose,  at  first,  that  Sallast  transcribed  this  speech  from  some  pabKe»- 
tion;  but  in  that  case,  as  Bumouf  observes,  he  would  rather  have  said  extoribtn. 
Besides,  the  following  hujuscemodi  shows  that  Sallnst  did  not  proless  to  g$ve  the 
exact  words  of  Memmius.  And  the  speech  is  throughout  marked  with  Selhutiia 
phraseology.  "  The  commencement  of  it,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  imitated  fipom 
Cato,  of  whose  speech  de  Litsitwiis  the  following  fragment  is  extant  in  AnL  GelL 
xiii.,  24:  MitUa  me  dehortata  sunt  hucprodire,  ormt,  aUas,  vox,  vires,  mmoIm.* 
Kritzius. 

2  XXXI.  During  the  last  fifteen  years]  His  anms  qwmdscim,  "  It  was  al 
this  time,  A.U.C.  641,  twenty-two  years  since  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gtacehns,  and 
ten  since  that  of  Gains ;  Sallust,  or  Memmius,  not  to  appear  to  make  too  moe  a 
tomputation,  takes  a  mean."  Bwmouf,  The  manuscripts,  however,  vary;  eome 
"eaA  fifteen^  and  others  twelve,  Cortius  conjectured  twenty,  as  a  rounder  number, 
vhich  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  inserted  in  their  texts.  Twenty  is  also  Ibiuid  ll 
the  Editio  Victoriana,  Florence,  1576. 

'Your  defenders  have  perished]  Perierini  vestri  defensotss.     I'lberini  sai 
Oaiob  Gracchus,  and  their  adherents. 
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BOW,  when  your  enemies  are  in  your  power,  will  you  rouse 
yourselves  to  action,  but  continue  stiU  to  stand  in  awe  o' 
those  to  whom  you  should  be  a  terror. 

"  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  state  of  things,  I  feel  promptec 
to  make  an  attack  on  the  power  of  that  faction.  That  liberty 
of  ffpeech^,  therefore,  which  has  been  left  me  by  my  father,  1 
shall  assuredly  exert  against  them  ;  but  whether  I  shall  use 
it  in  vain,  or  for  your  advantage,  must,  my  feUow-citizens, 
depend  upon  yourselves.  I  do  not,  however,  exhort  you,  as 
vour  ancestors  have  often  done,  to  rise  in  arms  against  in- 
justice. There  is  at  present  no  need  of  violence,  no  need  of 
secession ;  for  your  tyrants  must  work  their  fall  by  their  own 
misconduct. 

"After  the  murder  of  Tiberius  G-racchus,  whom  they 
accused  of  aspiring  to  be  king,  persecutions  were  instituted 
against  the  common  people  of  Rome ;  and  after  the  slaughter 
of  Caius  Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fulvius,  many  of  your  order 
were  put  to  death  in  prison.  But  let  us  leave  these  pro- 
ceedings out  of  the  question ;  let  us  admit  that  to  restore 
their  rights  to  the  people,  was  to  aspire  to  sovereignty ;  let 
us  allow  that  what  cannot  be  avenged  without  shedding  the 
blood  of  citizens,  was  done  with  justice.  You  have  seen 
with  silent  indignation,  however,  in  past  years,  the  treasury 
pillaged ;  you  have  seen  kings,  and  free  people,  paying  tribute 
to  a  small  party  of  Patricians,  in  whose  hands  were  both  the 
highest  honours  and  the  greatest  wealth ;  but  to  have  carried 
on  such  proceedings  with  impunity,  they  now  deem  but  a 
small  matter ;  and,  at  last,  your  laws  and  your  honour,  with 
every  civil  and  religious  obligation^,  have  been  sacrificed  for 
the  benefit  of  your  enemies.  Nor  do  they,  who  have  done 
these  things,  show  either  shame  or  contrition,  but  parade 
proudly  before  your  faces,  displaying  their  sacerdotal  dig- 
nities, their  consulships,  and  some  of  them  their  triumphs, 
as  if  they  regarded  them  as  marks  of  honour,  and  not  as 
fruits  of  their  dishonesty.     Slaves,  purchased  with  money ^, 

*  Liberty  of  speech]  LibertcUem,    Liberty  of  speech  is  evidently  intended. 

'  Eyery  civil  and  religions  obligation]  IHvina  et  humana  omnia,  "  They 
offended  agamst  the  laws,  when  they  took  bribes  from  an  enemy;  against  the 
honour  of  Borne,  when  they  did  what  was  unworthy  of  it,  and  greatly  to  its 
mjnry;  and  against  gods  and  men,  against  all  divine  and  hnman  obligations, 
when  they  granted  to  a  wicked  prince  not  only  impunity,  bnt  even  rewards,  foT 
his  crimes.'*  Dietacfu 

*  Slafes  pcrchasai  with  monev,  <fc.l  Strviy  are  pa  Kfi,  ^.  1  his  is  t&kfiXklx^m 
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will  not  submit  to  unjust  commands  &om  tleir  masters;  y«t 
you,  my  fellow-citizens,  who  are  bom  to  empire,  tamely 
endure  oppression. 

"  But  wno  are  these,  that  have  thus  taken  the  ffoyemment 
into  their  hands  ?  Men  of  the  most  abandonea  character, 
of  blood-stained  hands,  of  insatiable  avarice,  of  enonnoiu 
guilt,  and  of  matchless  pride ;  men  by  whom  integrity^  repu- 
tation, pubHc  spiriti,  and  indeed  everything,  whether  honomw 
able  or  dishonourable,  is  converted  to  a  means  of  gain.  Some 
of  them  make  it  their  defence  that  they  have  killed  trLbnnes 
of  the  people ;  others,  that  they  have  instituted  unjust  pro- 
secutions; others,  that  they  have  shed  your  blood;  and 
thus,  the  more  atrocities  each  has  committed,  the  greater 
is  his  security ;  while  your  oppressors,  whom  the  same  de- 
sires, the  same  aversions,  and  the  same  feass,  combine  in 
strict  union  (a  union  which  among  good  men  is  friendship, 
but  among  the  bad  confederacy  in  guiLt),  have  excited  u 
you,  through  your  want  of  spuit,  that  terror  which  thej 
ought  to  feel  for  their  own  crimes. 

"  But  if  your  concern  to  preserve  your  liberty  were  as  great 
as  their  ardour  to  increase  their  power  of  oppression,  the 
state  would  not  be  distracted  as  it  is  at  present ;  and  tibe 
marks  of  favour  which  proceed  from  you^,  would  be  con- 
ferred, not  on  the  most  shameless,  but  on  the  most  deserving. 
Your  forefathers,  in  order  to  assert  their  rights  and  establisn 
their  authority,  twice  seceded  in  arms  to  Mount  Aventine ; 
and  will  not  you  exert  yourselves,  to  the  utmost  of  your 
power,  in  defence  of  that  liberty  which  you  received  from 
them  ?  Will  you  not  display  so  much  the  more  spirit  in  the 
cause,  from  the  reflection  that  it  is  a  greater  disgrace  to  lose* 
what  has  been  gained,  than  not  to  have  gained  it  at  all  P 


another  speech  of  Cato,  of  which  a  portion  is  preserved  in  Anl.  GelL  z^  8: 
injuriaa  nimis  cBgrefenmt;  quid  iUos  bono  genere  fiatotf  magnd  virtnU  prmdik)§^ 
arUmi  habuisse  atque  fidbituros^  dum  vivent  t  '^  Slaves  are  apt  to  be  too  impatieDt 
of  injuries;  and  what  feelings  do  you  thmk  that  men  of  good  fomUy,  and  of 
great  merit,  must  have  had,  and  will  have  as  long  as  they  live?" 

1  Public  spirit]  Pietaa,  Under  this  word  are  included  all  duties  that  we  ought 
to  perform  to  those  with  whom  we  are  intimately  connected,  or  on  w::.an  we  tn 
dependent,  as  our  parents,  our  country,  and  the  gods.  I  have  borrowed  1117 
translation  of  the  word  from  Rose. 

2  The  marks  of  favour  which  proceed  from  you]  Beneficia  vestrcu  Offices  ol 
itate,  civil  and  military. 

*  A  greater  di  to  lose,  ^.]  Quod  majus  dedeau  eftzxtrta  amUtere  gkam 
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**  But  some  will  ask  me,  *  What  course  of  conduct,  then, 
would  you  advise  us  to  pursue  ?'  I  would  advise  y^u  to 
inflict  punishment  on  those  who  have  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  their  country  to  the  enemy ;  not,  indeed,  hy  arms,  or  any 
▼iolence  (which  would  be  more  imbecoming,  however,  for 
you  to  inflict  than  for  them  to  suffer),  but  by  prosecutions, 
and  by  the  evidence  of  Jugurtha  himself,  who,  if  he  has 
really  surrendered,  will  doubtless  obey  your  summons; 
whereas,  if  he  shows  contempt  for  it,  you  will  at  once  judge 
what  sort  of  a  peace  or  surrender  it  is,  &om  which  springs 
impunity  to  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  immense  wealth  to  a 
few  men  in  power,  and  loss  and  infamy  to  the  republic. 

"  But  pemaps  you  are  not  yet  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
these  men ;  perhaps  these  tiuies  please  you  less  than  those  • 
when  kingdoms,  provinces,  laws,  rights,  the  administration  of 
justice,  war  and  peace,  and  indeed  everything  civil  and  re- 
ligious, was  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy ;  while  you,  that  is, 
the  people  of  Eome,  though  unconquered  by  foreign  enemies, 
and  rulers  of  all  nations  around,  were  content  with  being 
allowed  to  live ;  for  which  of  you  had  spirit  to  throw  off  your 
slavery  ?  For  myself,  indeed,  though  I  think  it  most  dis- 
graceiul  to  receive  an  injury  without  resenting  it,  yet  I  could 
easily  allow  you  to  pardon  these  basest  of  traitors,  because 
they  are  your  fellow-citizens,  were  it  not  certain  that  your 
indidgence  would  end  in  your  destruction.  For  such  is  their 
presumption,  that  to  escape  punishment  for  their  misdeeds 
will  have  but  little  effect  upon  them,  unless  they  be  deprived, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  power  of  doing  mischiei ;  and  endless 
anxiety  will  remain  for  you,  if  you  shall  have  to  reflect  that 
you  must  either  be  slaves  or  preserve  your  liberty  by  force 
of  arms. 

"  Of  mutual  trust,  or  concord,  what  hope  is  there  ?  They 
wish  to  be  lords,  you  desire  to  be  free ;  they  seek  to  inflict 
injiuy,  you  to  repel  it;  they  treat  your  allies  as  enemies, 

ommnononparamsse,      *Ai<rxtop  de  txovras  axlKupeBrjvai  tj  Kriifiepovs 
arvjmtrtu,  Thncyd.  ii.,  62. 

*  These  times  please  70a  less  than  those,  ^.]  lUa  guam  hoc  tempora  magit 
phcentj  ^.  "7%Of6  times,  which  immediately  succeeded  the  deaths  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  which  were  distmgoished  for  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
Inuniliatbn  ol  the  people;  Aese  times,  in  which  the  people  have  began  to  roose 
tfaflir  spirit  ami  exert  their  liberty.**  Bumot{f 
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your  enemies  as  allies.  With  feelings  so  opposite,  can  pead 
or  friendship  subsist  between  you  ?  I  warn,  therefore^  md 
exhort  you,  not  to  allow  such  enormous  dishonesty  to  go  nn^ 
punished.  It  is  not  an  embezzlement  of  the  public  money' 
that  has  been  committed ;  nor  is  it  a  forcible  extortion  of 
money  &om  your  allies ;  offences  which,  though  great,  are 
now,  from  their  frequency,  considered  as  nothms ;  but  ihe 
authority  of  the  senate,  and  your  own  power,  nave  been 
sacrificed  to  the  bitterest  of  enemies,  and  the  public  inteitit 
has  been  betrayed  for  money,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
unless  these  misdeeds  be  investigated,  and  punishment  be 
inflicted  on  the  guilty,  what  remains  for  us  but  to  live  the 
slaves  of  those  who  committed  them  ?  For  those  who  do 
what  they  wiU  with  impunity  are  undoubtedly  kings^. 

"  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  encourage  you,  O  Eomans,  to 
be  better  satisfied  at  finding  your  fellow-citizens  guilty  than 
innocent,  but  merely  to  warn  you  not  to  bring  ruin  on  the 
good,  by  suffering  the  bad  to  escape.  It  is  far  better,  in  any 
government,  to  be  unmindful  of  a  service  than  of  an  inioiy ; 
for  a  good  man,  if  neglected,  only  becomes  less  active ;  but  a 
bad  man,  more  daring.  Besides,  if  the  crimes  of  the  wicked 
are  suppressed^,  the  state  will  seldom  need  extraordinary 
support  from  the  virtuous." 

XXXII.  By  repeating  these  and  similar  sentiments,  Mem- 
mius  prevailed  on  the  people  to  send  Lucius  Cassius^,  who 

>  Embezzlement  of  the  public  money]  Peculatus  carariL  **  Peculator,  qu 
fiirtnm  facit  pecnnin  publics."  Ascon.  Pedian.  in  Cic.  Verr.  L 

2  Kings]  I  have  substituted  the  plural  for  the  singular.  ^*  No  name  was  men 
hated  at  Rome  than  that  of  a  king ;  and  no  sentiment,  accordingly,  could  hten 
been  better  adapted  to  inflame  the  minds  of  Memmius's  hearers,  than  that  whidi 
he  here  utters."  Dietsch. 

*  If  the  crimes  of  the  wicked  are  suppressed,  4%.]  Si  injtaria  non  mil, 
ta^e  auxUu  egeas,  "  Some  foolishly  interpret  aiuanliwm  as  signifying 
tribftmcium^  the  aid  of  the  tribunes ;  but  it  is  evident  to  me  that  Sallust 
and  against  the  injuries  of  bad  men^  L  e.  revenge  or  punishment.**  Kritskta,  **  If 
injuries  are  repressed,  or  prevented,  there  will  be  less  need  for  the  help  of  good 
men,  and  it  will  be  of  less  consequence  if  they  become  inactive."  Diettch, 

*  XXXII.  Lucius  Cassius]  This  is  the  man  from  whom  came  the  common 
saying  cut  bono  t  "  Lucius  Cassius,  whom  the  Roman  people  thought  the  moot 
accurate  and  wisest  of  judges,  was  accustomed  constantly  to  inquire,  in  tbt 
progress  of  a  cause,  cui  bono  ftisseij  of  what  advantage  anything  had  been." 
Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  30.  **  His  tribunal,"  says  Valerius  Maximus  (Hi.,  7),  ^  wat 
called,  from  his  excessive  severity,  the  rock  of  the  accused."  It  was  probab^ 
so  account  of  this  quality  in  hi«  character  that  hr  was  now  sent  into  Numidia. 
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was  then  praetor,  to  Jugurtha,  and  to  bring  him,  undef 
guarantee  of  the  public  faith^,  to  Eome,  in  order  that,  by  the 
prince's  evidence,  the  misconduct  of  Scaurus  and  the  rest, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  taken  bribes,  might  more 
easily  be  made  manifest. 

Dmiag  the  course  of  these  proceedings  at  Eome,  those 
whom  Bestia  had  lefb  in  Numidia  in  command  of  the  army, 
following  the  example  of  their  general,  had  been  guilty  of 
many  scandalous  transactions.  Some,  seduced  by  gold,  had 
restored  Jugurtha  his  elephants;  others  had  sold  him  his 
deserters;  others  had  ravaged  the  lands  of  those  at  peace 
with  us ;  so  strong  a  spirit  of  rapacity,  like  the  contagion  oi 
a  pestilence,  had  pervaded  the  breasts  of  aU. 

Cassius,  when  the  measure  proposed  by  Memmius  had 
been  carried,  and  whilst  all  the  nobility  were  in  consterna- 
tion, set  out  on  his  mission  to  Jugurtha,  whom,  alarmed  as 
he  was,  and  despairing  of  his  fortune,  from  a  sense  of  guilt, 
he  admonished  "  that,  since  he  had  surrendered  himself  to 
the  Bomans,  he  had  better  make  trial  of  their  mercy  than 
their  power."  He  also  pledged  his  own  word,  which  Jugurtha 
valued  not  less  than  that  of  the  public,  for  his  safety.  Such, 
at  thatperiod,  was  the  reputation  of  Cassius. 

XXXTII.  Jugurtha,  accordingly,  accompanied  Cassius  to 
£ome,  but  without  any  mark  of  royalty,  and  in  the  garb,  as 
much  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant^ ;  and,  though  he  felt  great 
confidence  on  his  own  part,  and  was  supported  by  aU  those 
through  whose  power  or  villany  he  had  accomplished  his  pro- 
jects, he  purchased,  by  a  vast  bribe,  the  aid  of  Caius  BsBbius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  by  whose  audacity  he  hoped  to  be 
protected  against  the  law,  and  against  all  harm. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  being  convoked,  Memmius, 
although  they  were  violently  exasperated  against  Jugurtha, 
(some  demanding  that  he  should  be  cast  into  prison,  others 
khat,  unless  he  should  name  his  accomplices  in  guilt,  he  should 
be  put  to  death,  according  to  the  usage  of  their  ancestors, 

1  Under  goarantee  Of  the  public  faith]  Interpositd  Jide  publkd.  See  Cat. 
47,  48.    So  a  little  below,,/!i(2em  tuam  mterpomt,    IiUerpono  is  "  to  pledge.'* 

'  XXXIII.  In  the  garb,  as  mnck  as  possible,  of  a  suppliant]  CvUu  ^ptbm 
tmximi  muercibiU.  *^  In  such  a  garb  as  accused  persons,  or  suppliants,  were 
accustomed  to  adopt,  when  they  wished  to  excite  compassion,  vetting  on  a  meaa 
drew,  and  aUowing  their  hair  and  beard  to  grow.**  Bwnyouf, 
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as  ft  public  enemy),  yet,  regarding  rather  their  character  thiui 
their  resentment,  endeavoured  to  cahn  their  turbulence  and 
mitigate  their  rage ;  and  assured  them  that,  as  far  as  depended 
on  him,  the  public  faith  should  not  be  broken.  At  length, 
when  silence  was  obtained,  he  brought  forward  Jugaitha^  and 
addressed  them.  He  detailed  the  misdeeds  of  Jugoitha  at 
Bome  and  in  Numidia,  and  set  forth  his  crimes  towards  hia 
father  and  brothers ;  and  admonished  the  prince,  '^  that  the 
Eoman  people,  though  they  were  well  aware  by  whose  sup- 
port and  agency  he  had  acted,  yet  desired  further  testimony 
from  himself;  that,  if  he  disclosed  the  truth,  there  was  great 
hope  for  him  in  the  honour  and  clemency  of  the  Bomans ; 
but  if  he  concealed  it,  he  would  certainly  not  save  his  aocom- 
plices,  but  ruin  himself  and  his  hopes  for  ever." 

XXXIY.  But  when  Memmius  had  concluded  his  speech, 
and  Jugurtha  was  expected  to  give  his  answer,  Caius  B»lniis^ 
the  tribune  of  the  people,  whom  I  have  just  noticed  as  having 
been  bribed,  enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace^;  ^3 
though  the  multitude,  who  formed  the  assembly,  were 
desperately  enraged,  and  endeavoured  to  terrify  the  tribime 
by  outcries,  by  angry  looks,  by  violent  gestures,  and  by  eveiy 
other  act  to  which  anger  prompts^,  his  audacity  was  at  last 

>  XXXIV.  Enjoined  the  prince  to  hold  his  peace]  A  single  tribune  might,  bj 
sach  intervention,  offer  an  effectual  opposition  to  almost  any  proceeding;  On  the 
great  power  of  the  tribmies,  see  Adam's  Rom.  Ant,  mider  the  head  ^  THbimeiof 
the  People." 

2  fiyery  other  act  to  which  anger  prompts]  Alus  omnibtta,  qua  iraJSeri  amaL 
*^  These  words  have  given  rise  to  wonderfol  hallacinations ;  for  Qmntilian,  iz.,  8, 17, 
having  observed  that  many  expressiorus  of  Sallnst  are  borro¥red  from  the  Greek,  at 
Vu^us  amatjteriy  all  interpreters,  from  Cortias  downwards,  have  thought  that 
the  stmctnre  of  Sallost's  words  most  be  Greek,  and  have  taken  tra^  in  thii 
passage,  for  an  ablative,  and  qua  for  a  nominative  pIoraL  Gerlach  has  efen 
gone  so  far  as  to  take  liberties  with  the  words  cited  by  Qointilian,  and  to  oorreet 
tiiem,  please  the  gods,  into  qua  in  vulgus  amat fieri.  But  how  could  there  haft 
been  such  want  of  penetration  in  learned  critics,  such  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  two  languages,  that,  when  the  imitation  of  the  Greek,  noticed  by  Qnintifian, 
has  reference  merely  to  the  word  ^iXei,  amai^  they  should  think  of  eztrading  it 
to  the  dependence  of  a  singular  verb  on  a  neuter  plural  ?  With  truth,  indeed, 
though  with  much  simplicity,  does  Gerlach  observe,  that  you  will  in  vain  seekftr 
instances  of  this  mode  of  expression  in  other  writers."  Kriizius.  Dietsch  agnai 
with  Kritzins ;  and  there  will,  I  hqpe,  be  no  further  doubt  that  that  qua  is  the  ac- 
cusative aTid  trathe  nominative ,  the  sense  being,  '^  which  anger  loves  or  deairea  te 
be  done.**  Another  mode  of  explanation  has  been  suggested ;  namely,  to  onder- 
•Ciwd  mmUitudo  as  the  nominative  cue  to  amait  making  ira  the  ablative ;  but  thb 
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biiiinpliaiit.  The  people,  mocked  and  set  at  nought,  with- 
drew ttom  the  place  of  asaembly ;  and  the  confidence  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  Bestia,  and  the  others,'  whom  this  inrestigation  had 
alarmed,  was  greatly  augmented. 

XX  XV.  There  was  at  this  period  in  £ome  a  certain  Nu- 
midian  named  Massiva,  a  son  of  G-ulussa  and  grandson  ol 
Masinissa,  who,  from  haying  been,  in  the  dissensions  among 
the  princes,  opposed  to  Jugurtha,  had  been  obliged,  after  the 
surrender  of  Cirta  and  the  murder  of  Adherbal,  to  make  his 
escape  out  of  Africa.  Spurius  Albinus,  who  was  consul  with 
Quintus  Minudus  Biifus  the  year  after  Bestia,  prevailed  upon 
this  man,  as  he  was  of  the  family  of  Masinissa,  and  as  odium 
and  terror  himg  over  Jugurtha  for  his  crimes,  to  petition  the 
senate  for  the  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Albinus,  being  eager 
for  the  conduct  of  a  war,  was  desirous  that  affairs  should  be 
disturbed^,  rather  than  sink  into  tranquillity ;  especially  as, 
in  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Numidia  had  fallen  to  him- 
self, and  Macedonia  to  Minucius. 

"WTien  Massiva  proceeded  to  carry  these  suggestions  into 
execution,  Jugurtha,  finding  that  he  had  no  sufficient  support 
in  his  friends,  as  a  sense  of  guilt  deterred  some,  and  evil 
report  or  timidity  others,  from  coming  forward  in  his  behalf, 
directed  Bomilcar,  his  most  attached  and  faithful  adherent 
to  procure  by  the  aid  of  money,  by  which  he  had  already 
effected  so  much,  assassins  to  kill  Massiva;  and  to  do  it 
secretly  if  he  could ;  but,  if  secrecy  should  be  impossible,  to 
cut  him  off  in  any  way  whatsoever.  This  commission  Bomil- 
car soon  found  means  to  execute ;  and,  by  the  agency  of  men 
versed  in  such  service,  ascertained  the  direction  of  his  journeys, 
his  hours  of  leaving  home,  and  the  times  at  which  he  resorted 
to  particular  places^,  and,  when  all  was  ready,  placed  his 
assassins  in  ambush.  One  of  their  number  sprung  upon 
Massiva,  though  with  too  little  caution,  and  killed  him ;  but 
being  himself  caught,  he  made,  at  the  instigation  of  many, 

method  is  far  more  cnmbersome,  and  less  In  accordance  with  the  style  of  Sallost. 
The  words  quoted  bj  Quintilian  do  not  refer,  as  Cortius  erroneously  supposes,  to 
this  passage,  but  to  some  part  of  Sallust's  works  that  is  now  lost. 

*  XXXV.  Should  be  disturbetl]  Movere  is  the  reading  of  Cortius;  moven  that 
of  most  other  editors,  in  conformity  with  most  of  the  MSS.  and  early  editions. 

'  The  times  at  which  he  resorted  to  particular  places]]  Loca  atque  tempura 
emefa.  "  All  hb  places  and  times.**  There  can  be  no  dcubt  that  the  sense  u 
what  I  have  given  in  the  text. 
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and  especia  ly  of  Albinus  the  consul,  a  full  confession.  Bo^i 
milcar  was  accordingly  committed  for  trial,  though  rather  an 
the  principles  of  reason  and  justice  than  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  nations^,  as  he  was  in  the  retinue  of  one  who  had 
come  to  Eome  on  a  pledge  of  the  public  faith  for  his  safety. 
But  Jugurtha,  though  clearly  guilty  of  the  crime,  did  not 
cease  to  struggle  against  the  truth,  until  he  percei\red  that 
the  infamy  of  the  deed  was  too  strong  for  his  mterest  or  his 
money.  For  which  reason,  although,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings^,  he  had  given  fifty  of  his  friends  as  bail 
for  Bomilcar,  yet,  thinking  more  of  his  kingdom  than  of  the 
sureties,  he  sent  him  off  privately  into  Numidia;  for  he 
feared  that  if  such  a  man  should  be  executed,  his  other  sub- 
ejects  would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him^.  A  few  days 
after,  he  himself  departed,  having  been  ordered  by  the  senate 
to  quit  Italy.  But,  as  he  was  going  from  Eome,  he  is  said, 
after  frequently  looking  back  on  it  in  silence,  to  have  at  last 
exclaimed,  "  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  and  would  soon  perish, 
if  it  could  but  find  a  purchaser*!" 

XXXYI.  The  war  being  now  renewed,  Albinus  hastened 

1  In  ax!cordance  with  the  law  of  nations,  ^.]  As  the  public  faith  had  been 
pledged  to  Jugurtha  for  his  secoritj,  his  retinue  was  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  ambassadors,  the  persons  of  whose  attendants  are  considered  as  inviolable  as 
their  own,  as  long  as  they  commit  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  conntiy  in 
which  thejT  are  resident.  If  any  such  offence  is  committed  by  an  attendant  of  an 
ambassador,  an  application  is  usually  made  by  the  government  to  the  ambassador 
to  deliver  him  up  for  trial.  Bomilcar  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  withoni 
any  apphcation  having  been  made  to  Jugurtha ;  as,  in  our  own  country,  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador's  brother,  who  was  one  of  his  retmue,  was  apprehended  tmd 
executed  for  a  murder,  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  See,  on  this  point,  Grotins  De  Jure 
Bell,  et  Pac.  xviii.,  8 ;  Vattel,  iv.,  9 ;  Burlamaqui  on  Politic  Law,  part  iv., 
ch.  15.  Jugurtiia,  says  Vattel,  should  have  given  up  Bomilcar;  but  such  was  not 
Jugurtha's  object. 

*  At  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings]  In  priori  actione.  That  is,  when 
Bomilcar  was  apprehended  and  charged  with  the  murder. 

'  His  other  subjects  would  be  deterred  from  obeying  him]  Reliquoi popuhrit 
mettts  invaderet  parendi  sibi,  ^'  Fear  of  obeying  him  should  take  possession  of  hit 
other  subjects.*' 

*  That  it  was  a  venal  city,  <fc.]  Urbem  venalem,  ^c,  I  consider,  with  Cortios, 
that  this  is  the  proper  way  of  taking  these  words.  Some  would  render  them  0 
venal  city,  ^c,  because  Livy,  Epit.  bdv.,  has  0  urbem  venalem,  but  this  seems  te 
require  that  the  verb  should  be  in  the  second  person ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
Livy  we  should  either  eject  the  0  or  read  invenerii.  Floras,  ill  pwm  tin 
words  in  the  same  way  as  SaUoft. 
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to  transport  provisions,  money,  and  other  things  necessary 
for  the  army,  mto  Africa,  whither  he  himself  soon  followed, 
with  the  hope  that,  before  the  time  of  the  comitia,  which  was 
not  far  distant,  he  might  be  able,  by  an  engagement,  by  capi- 
tulation, or  by  some  other  method,  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
conclusion.  Jugurtha,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  every  means 
of  protracting  the  war,  continually  inventing  new  causes 
for  delay ;  at  one  time  he  promised  to  surrender,  at  another 
he  feigned  distrust ;  he  retreated  when  Albinus  attacked 
him,  and  then,  lest  his  men  should  lose  courage,  attacked  in 
return,  and  thus  amused  the  consul  with  alternate  procrasti- 
nations of  war  and  of  peace. 

There  were  some,  at  that  time,  who  thought  that  Albinus 
understood  Jugurtha' s  object,  and  who  believed  that  so  ready 
a  protraction  of  the  war,  after  so  much  haste  at  the  com- 
meaicement,  was  to  be  attributed  leas  to  tardiness  than  to 
treachery.  However  this  might  be,  Albinus,  when  time  passed 
on,  and  the  day  of  the  comitia  approached,  left  his  brother 
Aulus  in  the  camp  as  proprsetor^,  and  returned  to  Eome. 

XXXYII.  The  republic,  at  this  time,  was  grievously  dis- 
tracted by  the  contentions  of  the  tribunes.  Two  of  them, 
Publius  Lucullus  and  Lucius  Annius,  were  struggling,  against 
the  win  of  their  colleagues,  to  prolong  their  term  of  office ;  and 
this  dispute  put  off  the  comitia  throughout  the  year^.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  delay,  Aulus,  who,  as  I  have  just  said,  was  left 
as  propraetor  in  the  camp,  conceiving  hopes  either  of  finishing 
the  war,  or  of  extorting  money  from  Jugurtha  by  the  terror  of 
his  army,  drew  out  his  troops,  in  the  month  of  January,  from 
their  wmter-quarters  into  the  field,  and  by  forced  marches, 
during  severe  weather,  made  his  way  to  the  town  of  Suthul, 
where  Jugurtha' s  treasures  were  deposited.  And  though 
this  place,  both  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season,  and  from 
its  advantageous  situation,  could  neither  be  taken  nor  be- 
sieged ;  for  around  its  walls,  which  were  built  on  the  edge  of 
a  steep  hill^,  a  marshy  plain,  flooded  by  the  rains  of  winter, 

>  XXXYI.  Ab  propraBtor]  Pro  preetore.  With  the  power  of  lieutenant-ge- 
oeraL 

'  XXXVn.  Througboat  the  year]  ToUm  (ami.  That  is,  all  that  remained  of 
the  year. 

'  On  the  edge  of  a  steep  hill]  In  prcerupti  montia  extremo,  '^  In  exfyremo  a 
tdwihgt  lii^tiy  interprets  m  margmeJ*  Gerkch.    Cortias,  whom  Langins  fo)* 
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had  beei.  %;3nverted  into  a  lake ;  yet  Aulus,  either  as  a  feint 
to  strike  terror  into  Jugurtha,  or  hlinded  by  ayarice,  begui 
to  move  forward  his  vinesB^,  to  east  up  a  rampart,  and  td 
hasten  all  necessary  preparations  for  a  siege. 

XXXVIII.  Jugurtha,  seeing  the  propraetor's  yanity  ana 
ignorance,  artfully  strengthened  his  infatuation ;  he  sent  him, 
from  time  to  time,  deputies  with  submissiye  messages,  whilst 
he  himself,  as  if  desirous  to  escape,  led  his  army  away 
through  woody  defiles  and  cross-roads.  At  length  ne  suc- 
ceeded in  alluring  Aulus,  by  the  prospect  of  a  surrender  on 
conditions,  to  leave  Suthul,  and  pursue  him,  as  if  in  fiill  re- 
treat, into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  country.  Meanwhile,  by 
means  of  skilful  emissaries,  he  tampered  night  and  day  with 
our  men,  and  prevailed  on  some  of  the  officers,  both  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  to  desert  to  him  at  once,  and  upon  others 
to  quit  their  posts  at  a  given  signal,  that  their  defection 
might  thus  be  less  observed^.  Having  prepared  matters 
according  to  his  wishes,  he  suddenly  surrounded  the  camp  of 
Aulus,  in  the  dead  of  night,  with  a  vast  body  of  Numidians. 
The  Boman  soldiers  were  alarmed  with  an  unusual  distur- 
bance ;  some  of  them  seized  their  arms,  others  hid  themiBelyei^ 
others  encouraged  those  that  were  afraid ;  but  consternation 
prevailed  everywhere;  for  the  number  of  the  enemy  was 
great,  the  sky  was  thick  with  clouds  and  darkness,  the  aanger 
was  indiscernible,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  it  were  sfSer 
to  flee  or  to  remain.  Of  those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned 
as  being  bribed,  one  cohort  of  Liguriaas,  with  two  troops  oi 

lows,  considers  that  in  extremo  means  at  the  bottom ;  a  notion  which  Kiitxhis 
justly  condemns;  for,  as  Gerlach  asks,  what  would  that  have  to  do  with  the 
strength  of  the  place?  Mtiller  would  have  us  believe  that  in  extremo  means  ol 
the  top ;  but  if  Sallust  had  meant  to  say  that  the  citj  was  at  the  top.  he  would 
hardly  have  chosen  the  word  extremua  for  the  purpose.  Doubtless,  as  Gerlach 
obserres,  the  city  was  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  broad  enough  to  hdd  it; 
but  the  words  m  extremo  signify  that  the  walls  were  even  with  the  side  of  the  hUL 
Of  the  site  of  the  town  of  Suthul  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found. 

*  VinesBj  Defences  made  of  hurdles  or  other  wood,  and  often  covered  with  raw 
hides,  to  defend  the  soldiers  who  worked  the  battering-ram.  The  word  that  comei 
nearest  to  vineoi  in  our  language  is  mcmtelets.  Before  this  word,  in  many  editions, 
occurs  the  phrase  o&  thesaurosoppidipoiiundijyrhlch  Gortius,whom  1  follow,  omits. 

'  XXXVIII.  That  then*  defection  might  thus  be  less  observed]  lia  deSeH 
occinUioraJbre.  Oortius  transferred  these  words  to  this  place  from  the  end  of  thi 
preceding  sentence;  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  have  restored  them  to  theor  fiormfll 
j^lace.    Gerlach  thinks  them  an  intruded  glosi. 
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fhnieian  horse,  and  a  few  common  soldiers,  went  over  to 
Jugurtha;  and  tbe  chief  centurion^  of  the  third  legion 
aflowed  the  enemy  an  entrance  at  the  very  post  which  he 
had  been  appointed  to  defend,  and  at  which  all  the  Numi- 
dians  poured  into  the  camp.  Our  men  fled  disgracefully,  the 
greater  part  having  thrown  away  their  arms,  and  took  pos- 
session of  a  neighbouring  hill.  Mght,  and  the  spoil  of  the 
camp,  prevented  the  enemy  from  making  fiill  use  of  this 
victory.  On  the  following  day,  Jugurtha,  coming  to  a  con- 
ference with  Aulus,  told  him,  "that  though  he  held  him 
hemmed  in  by  famine  and  the  sword,  yet  that,  being  mindful 
of  human  vicissitudes,  he  would,  if  they  would  make  a  treaty 
with  him,  allow  them  to  depart  uninjured ;  only  that  they 
must  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  quit  Numidia  within  ten 
days."  These  terms  were  severe  and  ignominious ;  but,  as 
death  was  the  alternative^,  peace  was  concluded  as  Jugurtha 
desired. 

XXXIX.  "When  this  affair  was  made  known  at  Eome, 
consternation  and  dismay  pervaded  the  city ;  some  were  con- 
cerned for  the  glory  of  the  repubHc;  others,  ignorant  of 
war,  trembled  for  their  liberty.  But  all  were  indignant  at 
Aulus,  and  especially  those  who  had  often  been  distinguished 
in  the  field,  because,  with  arms  in  his  hands,  he  had  sought 
safety  in  disgrace  rather  than  in  resistance.  The  consul 
Albinus,  apprehending,  from  the  delinquency  of  his  brother, 

*  The  chief  centurion]  Centurio  prmi  pili.  There  were  sixty  centurions  in  a 
Roman  le^n ;  the  one  here  meant  was  the  first,  or  oldest,  centurion  of  the  Triarii, 
or  Pilani. 

*  As  death  was  the  alternative]  Q^  mortis  metu  mutabant.  Neither  manu- 
scripts nor  critics  are  agreed  about  this  passage.  Cortins,  from  a  suggestion  of 
Pilmeriiis,  adopted  mutabant;  most  other  editors  have  mutabantur ;  but  both  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense ;  for  mtOcAant  is  equivalent  to  mutabant  te.  Gortius*s 
interinretation  appears  the  most  eligible:  **  Permutabantur  cum  metuendS,  morte,** 
t.  e.  there  were  those  conditions  on  one  side,  and  death  on  the  other  ^nd  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  conditions,  they  must  die.  Kiitzius  fancifully  and  strangely 
interprets,  j>ropfer  mortis  metum  se  mutabant,  i.  e.  cUia  videbantur  atque  erant, 
or  tht  acceptance  of  the  terms  appeared  excusable  to  the  soldiers,  because  ti.ey 
were  threatened  with  death  if  they  did  not  accept  them.  It  is  worth  while  to 
notice  the  variety  of  readings  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Cortius : 
ten  exhibit  mutabantur;  three,  minitabantur ;  threes  mtdtabantur ;  three,  tene^ 
htmiur;  aae,  tenebatur ;  one  cog^ntur;  one,  cogebatur;  one,  angustiabantnip; 
one,  nrgebattiur ;  and  one,  mortis  metuebant  pericula.    There  is  also,  he  adds,  io 

copies,  nutabantj  which  the  Bipont  editors  taid  Miiller  absurdly  adopted. 
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odium  and  danger  to  Himself,  consulted  the  senate  on  tk 
treaty  which  had  been  made,  but,  at  the  same  time,  laised 
recruits  for  the  army,  sent  for  auxiliaries  to  the  alliet  aiid 
Latins,  and  m^de  general  preparations  for  war.  The  aenatcv 
as  was  just,  decreed,  '*  that  no  treaty  could  be  made  without 
their  own  consent  and  that  of  the  people." 

The  consul,  though  he  was  hindered  by  the  influence  of 
the  tribunes  from  taking  with  him  the  force  which  he  had 
raised,  set  out  in  a  few  days  for  the  province  of  Africa,  where 
the  whole  army,  being  withdrawn,  according  to  the  agre» 
ment,  from  Numidia,  had  gone  into  winter-quarters,  when 
he  arrived  there,  although  he  longed  to  pursue  Jugurtha,  and 
diminish  the  odium  that  had  fallen  on  his  brother,  yet,  when 
he  saw  the  state  of  the  troops,  whom,  besides  the  flight  and 
relaxation  of  discipline,  licentiousness  and  debauchery  had 
corrupted,  he  determined,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case^,  to  attempt  nothing. 

XL.  At  Eome,  in  the  mean  time,  Caius  Mamiliiis  Lim^ 
tanus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  that  the  people  should 
pass  a  bill  for  instituting  an  inquiiy  into  the  conduct  d 
those  by  whose  influence  Jugurtha  had  set  at  nought  the 
decrees  of  the  senate,  as  well  as  of  those  who,  whether  as 
ambassadors  or  commanders,  had  received  money  from  him, 
or  who  had  restored  to  him  his  elephants  and  deserters,  or  had 
made  any  compacts  with  the  enemy  relative  to  peace  or  war. 
To  this  bill  some,  who  were  conscious  of  guilt,  and  others, 
who  apprehended  danger  from  the  jealousy  of  parties,  secretly 
raised  obstructions  through  the  agency  of  friends,  and  espe- 
cially  of  men  among  the  Latins  and  Italian  allies^,  since  i  hey 
could  not  openly  resist  it,  without  admitting  that  these  flxui 
similar  practices  met  their  approbation.  But  as  to  the 
people,  it  is  incredible  what  eagerness  they  displayed,  and 
with  what  spirit  they  approved,  voted,  and  passed  the  biH 
though  rather  from  hatred  to  the  nobility,  against  whom 

1  XXXIX.  Under  all  the  circnmstances  of  the  case]   Ex  coptd  rorwn.    Fnm 
Jie  number  of  things  which  he  had  to  consider. 

'  XL.  The  Latins  and  Itulian  allies]  Per  homines  nonwiis  Latmi,  ti  jocMi 
[talicos,  '  The  right  of  voting  was  not  extended  to  all  the  Latin  .lieopk  tiS 
A  v.c.  664  and  the  Italian  allies  did  not  obtain  it  till  some  jears  afterwiidiL' 
Kritzius.  So  that  at  this  period,  which  was  twenty  vears  earlier,  thdr  ii 
flotud  only  ^  employed  in  an  underhand  way.  Coii*<m        42. 
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tbese  sever  3  measures  were  directed,  than  from  concern  for 
the  republic ;  so  violent  was  the  ftuy  of  party. 

Whilst  the  rest  of  the  delinquents  were  in  trepidation, 
Marcus  Scauros^,  whom  I  have  previously  noticed  as  Bestia's 
lieutenant,  contrived,  amidst  the  exultation  of  the  populace, 
tiie  dismay  of  his  own  party,  and  the  continued  agitation  in 
the  city,  to  have  himself  elected  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners who  were  appointed  by  the  bill  of  Mamilius  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  But  the  investigation,  notwithstanding, 
was  conducted^  with  great  rigour  and  violence,  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  common  nunour  and  popular  caprice ;  for  the  inso- 
lence of  success,  which  had  often  distinguished  the  nobility, 
on  this  occasion  characterised  the  people. 

XLI.  The  prevalence  of  parties  among  the  people,  and  of 
£M^ons  in  the  senate,  and  of  all  evil  practices  attendant  on 
them,  had  its  origin  at  Eome,  a  few  years  before,  during  a 
period  of  tranquillity,  and  amidst  the  abundance  of  aU  that 
mankind  regard  as  desirable.  For,  before  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  senate  and  people  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  with  mutual  moderation  and  forbearance ;  there 
were  no  contests  among  the  citizens  for  honour  or  ascen- 
dancy ;  but  the  dread  of  an  enemy  kept  the  state  in  order. 
When  that  fear,  however,  was  removed  from  their  minds, 
licentiousness  and  pride,  evils  which  prosperity  loves  to 
foster,  immediately  began  to  prevail ;  and  thus  peace,  which 
they  had  so  eagerly  desired  in' adversity,  proved,  when  they 
had  obtained  it,  more  grievous  and  fatal  than  adversity  itself. 
The  patrieians  carried  their  authority,  and  the  people  their 
liberty,  to  excess;  every  man  took,  snatched,  and  seized^ 
what  he  could.  There  was  a  complete  division  into  two 
factions,  and  the  republic  was  torn  in  pieces  between  them. 

>  Marcus  Scanrns]  See  c.  15.  That  be  was  appointed  on  this  occasion,  is  an 
•vident  proof  of  his  commanding  influence. 

'  Bat  the  investigation,  notwithstanding,  was  conducted,  ^c]  Sed  queestio 
€xtreitaf  ^.  Scanrns,  it  is  probable,  did  what  he  could  to  mitigate  the  violence 
of  the  proceedings.  Cicero,  however,  says  that  Cains  Galba  a  sacerdos,  with  four 
eotuulareij  Bestia,  Caius  Cato,  Albinus,  and  Opimius,  were  condemned  and  exiled 
bj  this  law  of  Mamilius.   See  Brut.  c.  84. 

'  XLL  Took,  snatched,  and  seized]  Ducere,  irahere,  rapere,  "  Ducere  eon- 
TejB  the  notbn  of  cunning  and  fraud ;  irafiere  of  some  degree  of  force;  rapere  ol 
opeo  Tiolflnne.'*  MUBer.  The  words  chiefly  refer  to  offices  in  the  state,  as  is  afpii- 
lent  Grom  what  foUows. 

k2 
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Yet  the  nobility  still  maintained  an  ascendancy  by  oonBpii^ 
ing  together ;  for  the  strength  of  the  people,  being  disunited 
and  dispersed  among  a  multitude,  was  less  able  to  exert  itself. 
Things  were  accordingly  directed,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
field,  by  the  will  of  a  small  number  of  men,  at  whose  di»* 
posal  were  the  treasury,  the  provinces,  of&ces,  hononn,  and 
triumphs ;  while  the  people  were  oppressed  with  militaiy  ser- 
vice and  with  poverty,  and  the  generals  divided  the  spoils  of 
war  with  a  few  of  their  friends.  The  parents  and  childiea 
of  the  soldiers^,  meantime,  if  they  chanced  to  dwell  near  a 
powerful  neighbour,  were  driven  from  their  homes.  Thus 
avarice,  leagued  with  power,  disturbed,  violated,  and  wasted 
everything,  without  moderation  or  restraint;  disregarding 
alike  reason  and  religion,  and  rushing  headlong,  as  it  were,  to 
its  own  destruction.  Eor  whenever  any  arose  among  the 
nobility 2,  who  preferred  true  glory  to  unjust  power,  the  state 
was  immediately  in  a  tumult,  and  civil  discord  spread  with  as 
much  disturbance  as  attends  a  convulsion  of  the  earth. 

XLII.  Thus  when  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  whose 
forefathers  had  done  much  to  increase  the  power  of  the  state 
in  the  Punic  and  other  wars,  began  to  vindicate  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  to  expose  the  misconduct  of  the  few,  too 
nobility,  conscious  of  guUt,  and  seized  with  alarm,  endea^ 

^  The  parents  and  children  of  the  soldiers,  ^.] 

Quid  quod  nsqae  proximos 

Bevellis  agri  terminos,  et  ultra 
Limites  clientium 

Salis  avams?    Pellitur  patemos 
In  sinu  ferens  deos 

£t  uxor  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos. 

Hot,  Od,,  il,  IS. 

What  can  this  impious  av*rice  stay  ? 
Then:  sacred  landmarks  torn  away, 
You  plunge  into  your  neighbour's  grounds, 
And  overleap  your  client's  bounds. 
Helpless  the  wife  and  husband  flee, 
And  in  their  arms,  expell'd  by  thee. 
Their  household  gods,  adored  in  vain, 
Their  infants,  too,  a  sordid  train. 

Francit, 

*  Among  the  rohility]  Bic  nobUUate,  Cortios  Injadiciousiy  ornita  tbM^  woi^i 

Tl)6  reference  is  to  the  Gracchi. 
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frntfed,  sometimes  by  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins^,  and 
•ometimes  by  means  of  the  equestrian  order,  whom  the  hope 
of  coalition  with  the  patricians  had  detached  fix)m  the  people, 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Gracchi ;  and  first 
ihey  killed  Tiberius,  and  a  few  years  after  Caius,  who  pur- 
laed  the  same  measures  as  his  brpther,  the  one  when  he  was 
tribune,  and  the  other  when  he  was  one  of  a  triumvirate  for 
aetUiiig  colonies ;  and  with  them  they  cut  off  Marcus  Fulvius 
Elaccus.  In  the  Gracchi,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
from  their  ardour  for  victory,  there  was  not  sufficient  pru- 
dence. But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
eabmit^  to  injustice  than  triumph  over  it  by  improper  means. 
The  nobility,  however,  using  their  victory  with  wanton  ex- 
travagance, exterminated  nimiberB  of  men  by  the  sword  or 
by  e£le,  yet  rather  increased,  for  the  time  to  come,  the 
dread  with  which  they  were  regarded,  than  their  real  power. 
Such  proceeding's  have  often  ruined  powerful  states ;  for  of 
two  parties,  each  strives  to  suppress  the  other  by  any  means 
whatever,  and  to  take  vengeance  with  undue  severity  on  the 
vanquished. 

But  were  I  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  animosities  of 
parties,  and  of  the  morals  of  the  state,  with  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  suitably  to  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  time 
would  feQ  me  sooner  than  matter.  I  therefore  return  to  my 
subject. 

XLIII.  After  the  treaty  of  Aulus,  and  the  disgraceful 
flight  of  our  army,  Quintus  MeteUus  and  Marcus  Silanus, 
the  consuls  elect,  divided  the  provinces  between  them;  and 
Nmnidia  fell  t6  Metellus,  a  man  of  energy,  and,  though  an 

>  Bj  means  of  the  allies  and  Latins]   See  on,  c.  40. 

*  But  to  a  reasonable  man  it  is  more  agreeable  to  submit,  ^.}  Sed  bono  vinci 
§atku  ett,  qubm  tnalo  more  injuriam  tfvncere,  Bono^  so.  vtro.  ^^  That  is,  if  the 
nobility  had  been  truly  worthy  characters,  they  would  rather  have  yielded  to  the 
Gracchi,  than  have  revenged  any  wrong  that  they  had  received  from  them,  in  an 
unprincipled  manner.**  Dietith,  Thus  this  is  a  reflexion  oi^  the  nobles ;  in  which 
notion  of  the  passage  Allen  concurs  with  Dietsch.  Others,  as  Cortius,  think  it  a 
reflection  on  the  too  great  violence  of  the  Gracchi.  The  brevity  with  which 
Sallust  had  expressed  hhnself  makes  it  difficult  to  decide.  Eritzius,  who  thinks 
that  the  remark  is  in  praise  of  the  Gracchi,  supplies  the  ellipse  thus :  "  Sane  con* 
oedi  debet  Gracchis  non  satis  moderatum  animum  faisse ;  qua  ret  ipsis  adeo  inU» 
ntam  aUuHt;  sed  $tc  quoque  egregii  viri  puUmdi  aunt;  nam  bono  vinci,**  fc 
Lan^^ns  and  Bumonf  join  bono  with  more,  but  do  not  differ  much  in  their  inte^ 
fnUldooa  of  the  passage  from  that  given  by  Dietsch. 
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opponent  of  the  popular  party,  yet  of  a  character  mndhnaij 
irreproachable^.  He,  as  soon  as  he  entered  on  his  office^ 
regarded  all  other  things  as  common  to  himself  and  Ui 
coUeague^,  but  directed  his  chief  attention  to  the  war  wlneh 
he  ^as  to  conduct.  Distrusting,  therefore,  the  old  Bmrv; 
he  began  to  raise  new  troops,  to  procure  auziliarieB  finom  aJEl- 
parts,  and  to  provide  arms,  horses,  and  other  miHtu^  leqm. 
sites,  besides  provisions  in  abundance,  and  eyerjthing  elw 
which  was  likely  to  be  of  use  in  a  war  varied  in  its  character, 
and  demanding  great  resources.  To  assist  in  accomplisbing 
these  objects,  the  allies  and  Latins,  by  the  appointment  m 
the  senate,  and  different  princes^  of  their  own  accord,  sent 
supplies ;  and  the  whole  state  exerted  itself  in  the  cause  with 
the  greatest  zeal.  Having  at  length  prepared  and  arraDged 
eveiything  according  to  his  wishes,  Meteflus  aet  out  for  Nuc 
midia,  attended  with  sanguine  expectations  on  the  part  of  bii> 
fellow-citizens,  not  only  because  of  his  other  excellent  qiia& 
ties,  but  especially  because  his  mind  was  proof  against  gold; 
for  it  waa  through  the  avarice  of  our  commanders,  that, 
down  to  this  period,  our  affairs  in  Numidia  had  been  ruined, 
and  those  of  the  enemy  rendered  prosperous. 

XLIV.  When  he  arrived  in  Africa,  the  command  of  the 
army  was  resigned  to  him  by  Albinus,  the  proconsul^ ;  but 
it  was  an  army  spiritless  and  unwarlike ;  incapable  dt  en* 
countering  either  danger  or  fatigue ;  more  ready  with  the 
tongue  than  with  the  sword;  accustomed  to  plunder  our 
allies,  while  itself  was  the  prey  of  the  enemy ;  unchecked  by 
discipline,  and  void  of  all  regard  to  its  character.    The  new 

1  XLIII.  Of  a  character  nniformlj  irreproachable]  Famd  tamm  taqitaiiS  # 
inviolatd.    jEquabilis  is  uniform,  always  the  same,  keeping  an  even  tenor. 

2  Regarded  all  other  tilings  as  common  to  himself  and  his  coUeagne]  AHa 
mnma  sihicwn  coUega  ratus.  "  Other  matters,  unconnected  with  the  wur  agunit. 
Jngurtha,  he  thought  that  he  would  have  to  manage  in  conjunction  with  faJs  col- 
league, and  that,  consequently,  be  might  give  but  partial  attention  to  them;  fail 
that  the  war  m  Numidia  was  committed  to  bis  sole  care."  CoriktB.  Other  hita^ 
pretations  of  these  words  have  been  suggested  ;  bat  they  are  landfUi  ad 
unworthy  of  notice, 

'  Princes]  Reges,  Who  these  were,  the  commentators  hare  not  attempted  ti 
conjecture. 

^  XLIV.  By  Spurius  Albinus,  the  proconsul]  A  Spwrio  Albmo  pfoeotmtk 
This  is  the  general  reading.  Cortius  has,  Spwii  AUnnipro  consule,  with  which 
we  may  understand  agentu  or  impertmtU,  but  can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  vhil 
gallust  wrote.    KritsuM  vaads,  Spwrii  Albini  procontvlu. 
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general,  accordingly,  felt  more  anxiety  from  the  corrupt 
morals  of  the  men,  than  confidence  or  hope  from  their  num-^ 
bars.  He  determined,  however,  though  the  delay  of  the 
oomitia  had  shortened  his  simmier  campaign,  and  though  he 
knew  his  countrymen  to  be  anxious  for  the  result  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, not  to  commence  operations,  until,  by  a  revival  of 
the  old  discipline,  he  had  brought  the  soldiers  to  bear  fatigue. 
¥or  Albinus,  dispirited  by  the  disaster  of  his  brother  Aulus 
and  his  army,  and  having  resolved  not  to  leave  the  province 
during  the  portion  of  the  summer  that  he  was  to  command, 
had.  kept  the  soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  stationary 
camp^,  except  when  stench,  or  want  of  forage,  obliged  them 
to  remove.  But  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified^  nor  the 
watches  kept,  according  to  military  usage ;  every  one  had 
been  allowed  to  leave  his  post  when  he  pleased.  The  camp- 
followers,  mingled  with  the  soldiers,  wandered  about  day 
and  night,  ravaging  the  country,  robbing  the  houses,  and 
vymg  with  each  other  in  carrying  off  cattle  and  slaves,  which 
they  exchanged  with  traders  for  foreign  wine^  and  other 
luxuries;  they  even  sold  the  com,  which  was  given  them 
from  the  public  store,  and  bought  bread  ftt)m  day  to  day ; 
sad,  in  a  word,  whatever  abominations,  arising  from  idleness 
aad  licentiousness,  can  be  expressed  or  imagined,  and  even 
more,,  were  to  be  seen  in  that  army. 

XLY.  But  I  am  assured  that  Metellus,  in  these  difficult 
circumstances,  no  less  than  in  his  operations  against  the 
enemy,  proved  himself  a  great  and  wise  man;  so  just  a 
medium  did  he  observe  between  an  affectation  of  popularity 
and    an   excessive    enforcement  of   discipline.      His  first 

•  1  In  a  stationary  camp]  Stativis  casiris.  In  contradistinction  to  that  which 
tiie  toldiers  formed  at  the  end  of  a  day^s  march. 

s  Bnt  neither  had  the  camp  been  fortified,  ^.]  Sed  neque  muniebaniur  ea 
(ac  caatra),  nequs  more  mUUari  vigtUa  deducebcarOwr.  "  The  words  sed  neque 
mmiiAcminr  ea  are  wanting  in  ahnost  all  the  mannscripts,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
e£t]«»i8,  except  that  of  Oyprianns  Popma.''  Kritziw.  Gerlach,  however,  had, 
prenonsly  toEritz,  inserted  them  in  his  text,  though  in  brackets ;  for  he  supposed 
them  to  be  a  mere  conjecture  ?f  some  scribe,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
mtpue,  Bnt  they  have  been  found  in  a  codex  of  Fronto,  by  Angelo  Mai,  and  have 
accordingly  been  recdved  as  genuine  by  Kritz  and  Dietsch.  Pettier  and  Bumoof 
bare  onutted  the  eo,  thmking,  I  suppose,  that  in  such  a  position  it  could  hardly 
be  SaUnst's ;  but  the  verb  requires  a  nomhiative  case  to  present  it  from  bemg 
referred  to  the  following  mgdUe. 

'  Foreign  wine*)  Vino  advectHio.  Imported.  Africa  does  not^bonnd  in  wina 
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measure  was  to  remove  incentives  to  idleness,  by  a  general 
ordor  that  no  one  should  sell  bread,  or  any  other  drraaed 
provisions,  in  the  camp ;  that  no  sutlers  should  follow  the 
army ;  and  that  no  common  soldier  should  have  a  servanty  at 
beast  of  burden,  either  in  the  camp  or  on  a  march.  He 
made  the  strictest  regulations,  too,  with  regard  to  o&er 
things^.  He  moved  his  camp  daily,  exercising  the  soldieKf; 
by  marches  across  the  country ;  he  fortified  it  with  a  ram* 

Eart  and  a  trench,  exactly  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  at  hand; 
e  placed  numerous  sentinels^  by  night,  and  went  the  ronnds 
with  his  officers ;  and,  when  the  army  was  on  the  march,  he 
would  be  at  one  time  in  the  front,  at  another  in  the  rear, 
and  at  another  in  the  centre,  to  see  that  none  quitted  their 
ranks,  that  the  men  kept  close  to  their  standards,  and  that 
every  soldier  carried  his  provisions  and  his  arms.  Thus  by 
preventing  rather  than  pimishing  irregularities,  he  in  a  short 
time  rendered  his  army  effective. 

XLVI.  Jugurtha,  meantime,  having  learned  from  hit 
emissaries  how  Metellus  was  proceeding,  and  having  heard, 
when  he  was  in  Rome,  of  the  integrity  of  the  consul's  du^ 
racter,  began  to  despair  of  his  plans,  and  at  length  actually 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  capitulation.  He  therefore  sent 
deputies  to  the  consul  with  proposals  of  submission,  atipti* 
lating  only  for  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  childreoi,  and 
offering  to  surrender  everything  else  to  the  Somans.  But 
MeteUus  had  already  learned  by  experience,  that  the  Nu- 
midians  were  a  faithless  race,  of  unsettled  disposition,  and 
fond  of  change ;  and  he  accordingly  appHed  himself  to  each 
of  the  deputies  separately,  and  after  gradually  sounding 
them,  and  finding  them  .proper  instruments  for  his  purpose, 
prevailed  on  them,  by  large  promises,  to  deliver  Jugurtha 
into  his  hands ;  bringing  him  alive,  if  they  could,  or  dead, 
if  to  take  him  alive  should  be  impracticable.  In  public, 
however,  he  directed  that  such  an  answer  should  be  given  to 
the  king  as  would  be  agreeable  to  his  wishes. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  he  led  the  army,  which  was  now 

>  XLV.  With  regard  to  other  things]  CaOeris.  Cortius,  whom  Gerlach  fo)]a*a^ 
considers  this  word  as  referring  to  the  men  or  officers;  but  Eritzius  and  Dietsch 
with  better  judgment,  understand  rdms, 

'  Numerous  sentinels]  VigiUM  crebrat.  At  short  mierrais^  says  Kritziw,  fna 
tach  other. 
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vgorous  and  resolute,  into  Numidia,  where,  instead  of  anjr 
^[ypearance  of  war,  he  found  the  cottages  full  of  people,  and  the 
cattle  and  labourers  in  the  fields,  whue  the  of&cers  of  Jugur- 
iha  came  from  tha  towns  and  villages^  to  meet  him,  offering 
lio  supply  him  with  com,  to  convey  provisions  for  him,  and 
to  do  whatever  might  be  required  of  them.  Metellus,  not- 
withstanding,  made  no  diminution  in  the  caution  with  which 
he  marched,  but  kept  as  much  on  the  defensive  as  if  an 
enemy  had  been  at  hand ;  and  he  despatched  scouts  to  ex- 
plore the  coimtry,  thinking  that  these  signs  of  submission 
were  but  pretence,  and  that  the  Nmnidians  were  watching 
an  opportimity  for  treachery.  He  himself,  with  some  light- 
armed  cohorts,  and  a  select  body  of  slingers  and  archers, 
advanced  always  in  the  front ;  while  Caius  Marius,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  had  charge  of  the 
pear.  The  auxiliary  horse,  distributed  among  the  tribunes 
of  the  legions  and  prefects  of  the  cohorts,  he  placed  on  the 
flanks,  so  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  light  troops  mixed  with 
them,  they  might  repel  the  enemy  wherever  an  approach 
should  be  made.  For  such  was  the  subtlety  of  Jugurtha, 
and  such  his  knowledge  of  the  coimtry  and  the  art  of  war, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  more  formidable  absent 
or  present,  offering  peace  or  threatening  hostilities. 

XL VII.  There  lay,  not  far  from  the  route  which  Metellus 
was.  pursuing,  a  city  of  the  Numidians  named  Vaga,  the 
most  celebrated  place  for  trade  in  the  whole  kingdom,  in 
which  many  Italian  merchants  were  accustomed  to  reside 
and  traffic.  Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  should  they  allow  him,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  of  the  place^,  established  a  garrison,  and  ordered 

*  LXVL  VUkiges]]  Mapalibus,  See  c.  zviiL  The  word  is  here  used  for  a  col- 
lectkm  of  hnts,  a  village. 

'  XLVII.  Here  the  consul,  to  try  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  and,  should 
the^r  adow  him,  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the  place,  ^.]  Hue  consult 
mmml  tattandi  gratidj  et  si  paterentvr,  opportunitoHs  loci,  prcmdium  imponit 
This  is  a  iocua  ffexaiutimtu,  about  which  no  editw  has  satisfied  himself.  I  have 
deserted  Cortins  add  followed  Dietsch,  who  seems  to  have  settled  the  passage,  on 
th*  basis  of  Havercamp*s  text,  with  more  judgment  than  any  other  commentator. 
Cortins  read,  Hue  connil,  nmud  teniandi  gratid^  si  paterent  opporHmikUes  locL 
4c.f  taking  opportunitatea  in  the  sense  of  mumUioneSt  ^^  defences ;"  but  would  Sal- 
iiist  have  said  that  Metdlm  put  a  garrison  in  the  ptace^  totryifUs  defences  tootdd 
ht  apm  U}  Ami  f    Bavercamp's  reading  is,  sintU  tentasidixircMy  et  si  pcUermlvif 
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tlie  people  to  fumisli  him  with  com,  and  other 
for  war ;  tbinking,  as  circumstances  indeed  suggested,  that- 
tlie  concourse  of  merchants,  and  frequent  arrival  of  ai^ 
plies^,  would  add  strength  to  his  army,  and  further  the  plaoB' 
which  he  had  already  formed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  Jugurtha,  with  extraor> 
dinary  earnestness^,  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  peace,  ofienng 
to  resign  everything  to  MeteUus,  except  his  own  life  and  that 
of  his  children.  These,  like  the  former,  the  consul  first 
seduced  to  treachery,  and  then  sent  back ;  the  peace  which 
Jugurtha  asked,  he  neither  granted  nor  re^ed,  but  waited, 
during  these  delays,  the  performance  of  the  deputies' 
promises. 

XLYin.  Jugurtha,  on  comparing  the  words  of  Metellns 
with  his  actions,  perceived  that  he  was  assailed  with  his  ofwn 
artifices  ;  for  though  peace  was  offered  him  in  words,  a  most 
vigorous  war  was  in  reality  pursued  against  him  ;  one  of  his 
strongest  cities  was  wrested  from  him  ;  his  country  was  ex- 
plored by  the  enemy,  and  the  affections  of  his  subjects 
alienated.  Being  compelled,  therefore,  by  the  necessity  of 
circimistances,  he  resolved  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle^ 
Having,  with  this  view,  informed  himself  of  the  exact  route 
of  the  enemy,  and  hoping  for  success  from  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  he  collected  as  large  a  force  of  every  kind  as 

oj^>ortunUaie8  loci^  ^c,  Palmerins  conjectured  svmd  tentatuU  ffraUd^  jj  p^r 
terenUer;  et  opporiunitate  loci,  which  Gerlach  and  Eritzins  adopt,  except  that 
they  change  the  place  of  the  et,  and  put  it  before  si.  Allen  thinks  that  he  h« 
amended  the  passage  by  reading  Hue  coimUj  simtU  npcOerentur  tenUmdi^  €t  op* 
porttmitatis  lod,  gratid ;  but  this  conjecture  is  liable  to  similar  objection  with  that 
of  Cortius.  Otlier  varieties  of  reading  it  is  needless  to  notice.  But  it  is  obaervahla 
that  four  manuscripts,  as  Eritzius  remarks,  have  propter  opportunikUeSf  which 
led  me  long  ago  to  suppose  that  the  true  reading  must  be  simul  tentancK  gratiAf 
timul  propter  opportunitates  loci,  Simul  propter  might  easily  have  be^  eor-t 
mpted  into  si  pa^entur, 

>  Frequent  arrival  of  supplies]  Commeaium.  "  Frumenti  et  <nnninm  Temm, 
qnarum  in  hello  usus  est,  largam  copiam.''  Krifyskts.  I  follow  the  text  of  Cortiuii 
(retainmg  the  words  juvatwrum  exercitum)  which  Eritzius  sufficiently  justifies. 
There  is  a  variety  of  readuigs,  but  all  much  the  same  in  sense. 

*  Extraordinary  earnestness]  Impensius  modo.  Cortius  and  Eritzius  interpret 
this  modo  as  the  ablative  case  of  modus ;  L  e.  quam  modus  eral,  or  supra  modbnfi 
but  Dietsch  and  Bumouf  question  the  propriety  of  thi^  interpretation,  and  con- 
sider the  modo  to  be  the  same  as  that  m  iantummodo,  dummodo^  &c.  The 
expression  occurs  again  in  c.  75. 
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he  could,  and,  marcHing  by  cross-roads,  got  in  adrahce  of 
)f etellus's  army. 

There  was,  in  that  part  of  Numidia,  of  which,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Mngdom,  Adherbal  had  become  possessor,  a  river 
named  Muthul,  flowing  from  the  south ;  and,  about  twentr 
miles  from  it,  was  a  range  of  mountains  running  parallel  with 
the  stream^,  wild  and  uncultivated;  but  from  the  centre 
of  it  stretched  a  kind  of  hill,  reaching  to  a  vast  distance, 
covered  with  wild  olives,  myrtles,  and  other  trees,  such  as 
grow  in  a  dry  and  sandy  soU.  The  plain,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  mountains  and  the  Muthul,  was  uninhabited  from 
want  of  water,  except  the  parts  bordering  on  the  river,  which 
were  planted  with  trees,  and  full  of  cattle  and  inhabitants. 

XIjIX.  On  this  hiU,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  stretch- 
ing in  a  transverse  direction^,  Jugurtha  took  post  with  his 
line  drawn  out  to  a  great  length.  The  command  of  the  ele- 
phants, and  of  part  of  the  imantry,  he  committed  to  Bomil- 
car,  and  gave  him  instructions  how  to  act.  He  himself,  with> 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  the  choicest  of  the  foot,  took  his 
station  nearer  to  the  range  of  moimtains.  Then,  riding  round 
among  the  several  squadrons  and  battalions,  he  exhorted  and 
conjured  them  to  call  to  mind  their  former  prowess  and 
triumphs,  and  to  defend  themselves  and  their  country  from 
Boman  rapacity ;   saying  that  they  would  have  to  engage 

>  XLYIIL  Btmning  parallel  with  the  stream]  Trachtpari  It  maj  be  well  tO: 
iDnstrate  this  and  the  following  chapter  by  a  copy  of  the  lines  which  Gortins  bat- 
drawn,  "  to  excite,^  as  he  says,  "  the  imagination  of  his  readers:" 

Biyer  Muthul,  flowing  from  the  south. 


North. 


J 


Bange  of  hills,  parallel 


o 
S 

I 


with  the  Mnthnl. 


*  XLIX.  In  a  transverse  dnrection]  Tranwerso  Umere,    It  lay  on  the  Btcik  ti. 
the  BomaoB  aa  they  marched  towar  Is  the  river,  m  dexkro  latere^  c  49,/r. 
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with  those  whom  they  had  already  conquered  and  sent  under 
the  yoke,  and  that,  though  their  commander  was  changed^ 
there  was  no.  alteration  in  their  spirit.  He  added,  that  he 
had  provided  for  his  men  everything  becoming  a  general; 
that  he  had  chosen  the  higher  ground,  where  they,  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  country^,  would  contend  with  adver- 
saries ignorant  of  it;  nor  would  they  engage,  inferior  in 
numbers  or  skiU,  with  a  larger  or  more  experienced  force; 
and  that  they  should  therefore  be  ready,  when  the  signal 
should  be  given,  to  faU  vigorously  on  the  Eomans,  as  that  day 
would  either  crown^  all  their  labours  and  victories,  or  be  a 
prelude  to  the  most  grievous  calamities.  He  also  addressed 
himself,  individuaUy,  to  any  one  whom  he  had  rewarded  with 
money  or  honours  for  military  desert,  reminding  him  of  his 
favours,  and  pointing  him  out  as  an  example  to  me  rest ;  and 
finally  he  excited  all  his  men,  some  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another,  by  threats  or  entreaties,  according  to  the  difiPerent 
dispositions  of  each. 

Metellus,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the  enemy's  position, 
was  now  seen^  descending  the  mountain  with  his  army.  He 
was  at  first  doubtful  what  the  strange  appearance  before  him 
indicated ;  for  the  Numidians,  both  cavalry  and  infantry,  had 
taken  post  among  the  wood,  not  entirely  concealing  them- 
selves, by  reason  of  the  lowness  of  the  trees,  yet  rendering 
it  uncertain*  what  they  were,  as  both  themselves  and  their 
standards  were  screened  as  well  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
as  by  artifice ;  but  soon  perceiving  that  there  were  men  in 
ambush,  he  halted  a  while,  and,  having  altered  the  arrange- 
ment of,  his  troops,  he  drew  up  those  in  the  right  win^, 
which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy,  in  three  lines^ ;  he  distn- 

1  Well  acquainted  with  the  country]  PruderUes.  **  Periti  lod  et  regionis." 
Coriitu,  Or  it  may  mean  imowing  what  they  were  to  do,  while  the  enemy  would 
be  imperiti^  surprised  and  perplexed. 

<  Would  crown]  Confi'maiurvm,  Would  establish,  settle,  put  the  last  hand  to 
them. 

3  Was  seen]  CorupicUur,  This  is  the  readmg  adopted  by  Cortlus,  MtUler,  and 
Allen,  as  bemg  that -of  ail  the  manuscripts.  Havercamp,  Kritzius,  and  Dietsch 
admitted  into  their  texts,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Donatus  ad  Ter.  Eun.  iL,  8 
eonqncatur,  i.  e.  (Metellus)  catchet  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  reading,  per- 
haps, makes  a  better  connexion. 

*  Rendering  it  uncertain]  IncertL  Presenting  such  an  appearance  that  a  spec- 
tator could  not  be  certain  what  they  were. 

•  He  drew  np  those  in  the  right  wing— in  three  lines]  In  deaeiero  laiare    iri- 
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bated  fhe  slingers  and  archers  among  the  infantry,  posted 
all  the  cavalry  on  the  flanks,  and  haying  made  a  brief  ad* 
dress,  such  as  time  permitted,  to  his  men,  he  led  them  down, 
with  the  front  changed  into  a  flank^,  towards  the  plain. 

L.  But  when  he  observed  that  the  Numidians  remained 
quiet,  and  did  not  offer  to  descend  from  the  hill,  he  became 
apprehensive  that  his  army,  from  the  season  of  the  year  and 
the  scarcity  of  water,  might  be  overcome  with  thirst,  and 
therefore  sent  Eutilius,  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals,  with 
the  liffht-armed  cohorts  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  towards 
the  riTer,  to  secure  ground  for  an  encampment,  expecting 
that  the  enemy,  by  frequent  charges  and  attacks  on  his  flank, 
would  endeavour  to  impede  his  march,  and,  as  they  despaired 
of  success  in  arms,  would  try  the  efiect  of  fatigue  and  thirst 
on  his  troops.  He  then  continued  to  advance  by  degrees,  as 
his  circumstances  and  the  ground  permitted,  in  the  same 
order  in  which  he  had  descended  from  the  range  of  moun- 
tains. He  assigned  Marius  his  post  behind  the  front  line*, 
and  took  on  himself  the  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  left 
wing,  which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the  van^. 

l^cibus  nAndiis  aciem  irutruxit.  In  the  other  passages  in  which  Sallust  has  the 
word  mtbsidia  (Cat.,  c.  59),  be  uses  it  for  ike  lines  behind  the  Jront.  Thus  he 
says  of  Catiline,  Octo  cokortes  in  fronte  consHtndt;  rdiqua  signa  in  stibsidiii 
arctUts  collocat;  and  of  Petreius,  Cokortes  veteranas — in  fronte;  post  eas  reH- 
qman  exercitmn  in  subsidns  locat  But  whether  he  uses  the  word  in  the  same 
sense  here ;  whether  we  might,  as  Cortins  thinks  (whom  Gerlach  and  Dietsch  fol- 
low), call  the  division  of  Metellus^s  troops  quadruple  instead  of  triph,  or  whether 
he  arranged  them,  as  De  Brosses  and  others  suppose,  in  the  usual  disposition  ot' 
Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  who  shall  place  beyond  dispute?  The  probability, 
however,  if  Sallust  is  consistent  with  himself  in  his  use  of  the  word,  lies  with 
Cortius.  Gerlach  refers  to  Csesar,  De  Bell.  Civ.  iii.,  89:  Cekriter  ex  tertid  acie 
smgulas  cokortes  deiraxit,  atque  ex  Ms  quartam  instUisit;  but  this  does  not 
illustrate  Sallust's  use  of  the  word  subsidia :  Caesar  forms  a  fourth  acies ;  Metellns 
draws  up  one  acies  "  triplicibus  subsidiis." 

<  With  the  fi-ont  changed  into  a  flank]  Transversis  principiis.  He  made  the 
whole  army  wheel  to  the  left,  so  that  what  was  their  A*ont  line,  or  principia^  as 
they  faced  the  enemy  on  the  hill,  became  their  flank  as  they  marched  from 
the  mountains  toward  the  river. 

^  L.  Behind  the  front  line]  Post  principia.  The  princyna  are  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  that  is,  the  front  line  when  the  anny  faced 
that  of  Jugnrtha  on  the  hill,  but  which  presented  its  fliank  to  the  enemy  wlien 
the  army  was  on  its  march.  So  that  Marius  commanded  in  the  centre  (*'  in 
medio  agmine,"  says  Dietsch),  while  Metellns  took  the  lead  with  the  cavalr}'  of 
the  left  wing.    See  the  following  note. 

*  Cayabr  on  the  left  wine — which,  on  the  march,  had  become  the  van  ] 


^iihi«n^^^ 
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Wlien  Jugurthft  perceived  that  the  rear  of  the  Boniafi 
army  had  passed  his  first  line,  he  took  possession  of  that  par% 
of  the  mountain  firom  which  Metellius  had  descended,  with 
a  body  of  about  two  thousand  infantry,  that  it  might  not 
serve  the  enemy,  if  they  were  driven  back,  as  a  place  of  re^ 
treat,  and  afterwards  as  a  post  of  defence ;  and  then,  ordering 
the  signal  to  be  given,  suddenly  commenced  his  attack* 
Some  of  his  ISTumidians  made  havoc  in  the  rear  of  the 
Bomans,  while  others  assailed  them  on  the  right  and  left 
wings ;  they  »U  advanced  and  charged  furiously,  and  every* 
where  threw  the  consul's  troops  into  confusion.  Even  those 
of  our  men  who  made  the  stoutest  resistance,  were  bafiBedby 
the  enemy's  versatile  method  of  fighting,  and  wounded  from  a 
distance,  without  having  the  power  of  wounding  in  return,  or 
of  coming  to  close  combat ;  for  the  Numidian  cavalry,  as 
they  had  been  previously  instructed  by  Jugurtha,  retreated 
whenever  a  troop  of  Eomans  attempteo.  to  pursue  them,  but 
did  not  keep  in  a  body,  or  collect  themselves  into  one  placej 
but  dispersed  as  widely  as  possible.  Thus,  being  superior 
in  numbers,  if  they  could  not  deter  the  Eomans  from  pur- 
suing, they  surrounded  them,  when  disordered,  on  the  rear 
or  flank,  or,  if  the  hill  seemed  more  convenient  for  retreat 
than  the  plain,  the  Numidian  horses,  being  accustomed  tc 
the  brushwood,  easily  made  their  way  among  it,  whilst  the 
difficulty  of  the  ascent,  and  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
ground,  impeded  those  of  the  Eomans. 

LI.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  struggle^  was  indeed  various; 
perplexing,  direful,  and  lamentable ;  the  men,  separated  from 
their  comrades,  were  partly  fleeing,  partly  pursuing ;  neither 
standards  nor  ranks  were  regarded,  but  wherever  danger 
pressed,  there  they  made  a  stand  and  defended  themselves , 
arms  and  weapons,  horses  and  men,  enemies,  and  fellow- 
countrymen,  were  all  mingled  in  confusion;  nothing  was 
done  by  direction  or  command,  but  chance  ordered  every- 
thing.    Though  the  day,  therefore,  was  now  far  advanccMl, 

alas  eqitUtbus,—^  in  agmme  principes  facH  erant.  When  Metellos  halted 
(c.  49,  fin.)f  and  drew  up  his  troops  fronting  the  liill  on  which  Jugurtha  wai 
posted,  he  placed  all  his  cavalry  in  the  wings;  consequently,  when  the  amy 
wheeled  to  the  left,  and  inarched  forward,  the  cavaby  of  the  left  wing  becaim 
the  van. 

*  LI.  Of  the  whole  struggle]  Toiius  ntf^tiL    That  is,  on  tne  side  :f  tbi 
UoinacK. 
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the  Q^ent  of  the  i^ontest  was  still  uncertain.  At  last,  how » 
^ver,  when  aU  were  faint  with  exertion  and  the  heat  of  the. 
day,  MeteUus,  observing  that  the  Numidians  were  less 
vigorous  in  their  charges,  drew  his  troops  together  by  de*v 
grees,  restored  order  among  them,  and  fed  four  cohorts  of 
the  legions  against  the  enemy's  infantry,  of  whom  a  great 
number,  overcome  with  fatigue,  had  seated  themselves  on  the 
high  ground.  He  at  the  same  time  entreated  and  exhorted 
his  men  not  to  lose  courage,  nor  to  suffer  a  flying  enemy  to 
be  victorious ;  adding  that  they  had  neither  camp  nor  citadel 
to  which  they  could  flee,  but  that  their  only  dependence  was 
on  their  arms.  Nor  was  Jugurtha,  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
active ;  he  rode  round  among  his  troops,  cheered  them,  re- 
newed the  contest,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  select  body,  made 
every  possible  effort  for  victory ;  supporting  his  own  men, 
charging  such  of  the  enemy  as  wavered,  and  repressing  with 
missiles  such  as  he  saw  remaining  unshaken. 

LII.  Thus  did  these  two  commanders,  both  eminent  men, 
maintain  the  contest  against  each  other.  In  personal  ability 
they  were  equal,  but  in  circumstances  unequal.  MeteDus 
had  resolute  troops,  but  a  disadvantageous  position;  Juguirtha 
had  everything  in  his  favour  except  men.  At  last  the 
Eomans,  seeing  that  they  had  no  place  of  refuge,  that  the 
enemy  allowed  no  opportunity  for  a  regular  engagement,  and 
that  the  evening  was  fast  approaching,  forced  their  way, 
according  to  the  orders  which  were  given,  up  the  hill.  The 
Numidians  were  thus  driven  from  their  position,  routed,  and 
put  to  flight ;  a  few  of  them  were  slain,  out  their  speed,  and 
the  enemy's  ignorance  of  the  country^,  saved  the  greater 
number  of  them. 

Meanwhile  Bomilcar,  who,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  ap» 
pointed  by  Jugurtha  over  the  elephants  and  a  part  of  the 
infantry,  having  seen  Eutilius  pass  by  him,  led  down  his  men 
gradually  into  the  plain,  and  whilst  Kutilius  hastened  to  the 
river,  to  which  he  had  been  despatched,  quietly  drew  them 
up  in  such  order  as  circumstances  required ;  not  omitting,  at 
the  same  time,  to  w&tch  every  movement  of  the  enemy. 
When  he  learned  that  Ruf^Hus  had  taken  his  position,  and 
seemed  free  from  apprehension  of  danger,  and  heard,  at  the 


-     LII.  The  enemy's  ignorance  of  the  coantiy]  Regio  hostibtu  ignara,    Tgnara 
fbr  ignota;  a  country  unknown  to  the  enemy. 
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same  time,  an  increasing  noise  where  Jugortlia  was  encaged^ 
fearing  lest  the  lieutenant-general,  taking  the  alarm,  uioiilff 
go  to  the  support  of  his  countrymen  in  difficulties,  he,  in 
order  to  intercept  his  march,  increased  the  extent  of  hu  lines, 
which,  fix)m  distrust  of  the  bravery  of  his  men,  ie  had  pie* 
viously  condensed,  and  advanced  in  this  order  towards  Kiti- 
lius's  camp. 

Lin.  The  Eomans,  on  a  sudden,  observed  a  vast  dond 
of  dust,  which,  as  the  ground,  thickly  covered  with  bushes, 
obstructed  their  view,  they  at  first  supposed  to  be  only 
sand  raised  by  the  wind ;  but  at  length,  when  th^  saw  thii 
it  continued  imiform,  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  as 
the  line  advanced,  they  understood  the  real  cause  of  it,  and, 
hastily  seizing  their  arms,  drew  up,  as  their  commander 
directed,  before  the  camp.  When  the  enemy  came  up,  both 
sides  rushed  to  the  encounter  with  loud  shouts,  ifut  the 
Numidians  maintained  the  contest  only  as  long  as  they 
trusted  for  support  to  their  elephants ;  for,  when  they  saw 
the  animals  entangled  in  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  dis- 
persed or  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  they  betook  themselves 
to  flight,  and  most  of  them,  having  thrown  away  their  arms, 
escaped,  by  favour  of  the  hill,  or  of  the  night,  which  was  now 
coming  on,  without  injury.  Of  the  elephants,  four  were 
taken,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  forty,  were  killed. 

The  Romans,  though  fatigued  and  exhausted^  with  their 
march,  the  construction  of  their  camp,  and  the  engagement, 
yet,  as  Metellus  was  longer  in  coming  than  they  expected, 
advanced  to  meet  him  in  regular  and  steady  order.  The 
subtlety  of  the  Numidians,  indeed,  allowed  them  neither  rest 
nor  relaxation.  But  as  the  two  parties  drew  together,  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  night,  each  occasioned,  by  a  noise  like  that 
(rf  enemies  approaching,  alarm  and  trepidation  in  the  other; 
and,  had  not  parties  of  horse,  sent  forward  from  both  sides, 
ascertamed  the  truth,  a  fatal  disaster  was  on  the  point  of 
happening  from  the  mistake.     However,  in  place  of  fear,  joy 

^  LIII.  Fatigued  and  exhausted]  Fetsi  lassfque.  I  am  onoe  more  obliged  to 
desert  CortiuSf  who  reads  ketique.  The  sense,  as  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  obserte, 
shows  that  laU  cannot  be  the  reading,  for  t  jere  most  evidently  be  a  complete 
antithesis  between  the  two  parts  of  the  sentence ;  an  antithesis  which  would  be 
destroyed  ly  the  introduction  of  IcBtL  GerUicb  though  be  retains  laii  in  hk 
ttzt,  ccnde  xin^  it  in  his  notes. 
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^nckly  succeeded ;  the  soldiers  met  with  mutual  eongrat:ila- 
tionB,  relating  their  adventures,  or  listening  to  those  of  others, 
and  each  extolling  his  own  achievements  to  the  skies.  Eor 
thus  it  is  with  human  affairs ;  in  success,  even  cowards  may 
boast ;  whilst  defeat  lowers  the  character  even  of  heroes. 

LIY.  Metellus  remained  four  days  in  the  same  camp.   He 
carefuUy  provided  for  the  recovery  of  the  wounded,  rewarded, 
in  milita^  fashion,  such  as  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  engagements,  and  praised  and  thanked  them  all  in  a 
public  address ;  exhorting  them  to  maintain  equal  resolution 
m  their  future  labours,  which  would  be  less  arduous,  as  they 
had  fought  sufficiently  for  victory,  and  would  now  have  to 
contend  only  for  spoil.     In  the  mean  time  he  despatched  de- 
serters, and  other  eligible  persons,  to  ascertain  where  Ju- 
gurtha  was,  or  what  he  was  doing ;  whether  he  had  but  few 
followers,  or  a  large  army ;  and  how  he  conducted  himself 
under  his  defeat.    The  prince,  he  found,  had  retreated  to 
places  ftill  of  wood,  well  defended  by  nature,  and  was  there 
colleeting  an  army,  which  would  be  more  numerous  indeed 
than  the  former,  but  inactive  and  inefficient,  as  being  com- 
posed of  men  better  acquainted  with  husbandry  and  cattle 
than  with  war.    This  had  happened  from  the  cuxjumstance, 
that,  in  case  of  flight,  none  of  the  Numidian  troops,  except 
the  royal  cavalry,  fellow  their  king ;  the  rest  disperse,  where- 
ever  inclination  leads  them ;  nor  is  this  thought  any  disgrace 
to  them  as  soldiers,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people. 

Metellus,  therefore,  seeing  that  Jugurtha's  spirit  was  still 
unsubdued ;  that  a  war  was  being  renewed,  which  .could  only 
be  conducted^  according  to  the  prince's  pleasure ;  and  that 
he  was  struggling  with  the  enemy  on  unequal  terms,  as 
the  Numidians  si^ered  a  defeat  with  less  loss  than  his  own 
men  gained  a  victory,  4ie  resolved  to  manage  the  contest,  not 
by  pitched  battles  or  regular  warfare,  but  in  another  method. 
He  accordin^lv  marched  into  the  richest  parts  of  Numidia, 
captured  and  burnt  many  fortresses  and  towns,  which  were 
insufficiently  or  wholly  undefended,  put  the  youth  to  the 
Bword,  and  gave  up  eveiything  else  as  plunder  to  his  soldiers. 
From  the  terror  caused  by  these  proceedings,  many  persons 

LIV.  Which  coald  only  be  conducted,  ^.]  Quodj  niri  ex  iUktt  hibklifi€f  fferi 
mm  pomeL   Cortitu  omits  the  mm  before  posteL,  but  almost  v^^j  ot}i?r  editor 
ci  »pt  Allen,  has  retained  it,  from  a  conviction  of  its  necessity 
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were  given  up  as  hostages  to  the  Somans ;  cam,  and  oilMI] 
necessaries,  were  supplied  in  abundance ;  and  garriacma  wnl 
admitted  wherever  Metellus  thought  fit.  .    i 

These  measures  alarmed  Jugurtha  much  more  tiiaii  tiw 
loss  of  the  late  battle;  for  he,  whose  whole  security  hj it 
flight,  was  compelled  to  pursue;  and  he  who  could,  not  de- 
fend his  own  part  of  the  kingdom,  was  obliged  to  make  ¥V 
in  that  which  was  occupied  by  others.  Under  these  cizeam» 
stances,  however^,  he  adopted  what  seemed  the  most  digfllk 
plan.  He  ordered  the  main  body'of  his  army  to  contiirae 
stationary ;  whilst  he  himself,  with  a  select  troop  of  cavalij, 
went  in  pursuit  of  MeteUus,  and  coming  upon  him  UDpe^ 
ceived,  by  means  of  night  marches  and  bye-roads,  he  fell  upon 
such  of  the  Eomans  as  were  straggling  about,  of  whom  the 
greater  number,  being  unarmed,  were  slain,  and  several  othen  a 
made  prisoners  ;  not  one  of  them,  indeed,  escaped  unharmed;  ] 
and  the  Numidians,  before  assistance  could  arrive  &om  the 
camp,  fled,  as  they  had  been  ordered,  to  the  nearest  hille. 

LV.  In  the  mean  time  great  joy  appeared  at  Bome 
when  the  proceedings  of  Metellus  were  reported,  md 
when  it  was  known  how  he  was  conducting  nimself  and 
his  army  conformably  to  the  ancient  discipline;  how,  on 
adverse  ground,  he  had  gained  a  victory  by  nis  valour ;  how 
he  was  securing  possession  of  the  enemy  s  territory;  and 
how  he  had  driven  Jugurtha,  when  elated  by  the  weaJoieea  of  • 
Aulus,  to  depend  for  safety  on  the  desert  or  on  flight.  For 
these  successes,  accordingly,  the  senate  decreed  a  thanks- 
giving^ to  the  immortal  gods  ;  the  city,  which  had  been  fall 
of  anxiety,  and  apprehensive  as  to  the  event  of  the  war,  waa 
now  fiUed  with  joy  ;  and  the  fame  of  MeteUus  was  raised  tiO 
the  utmost  height. 

The  consul's  eagerness  to  gain  a  complete  victory  was  thus 
increased ;  he  exerted  himself  in  every  possible  way,  taking 
<;are,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  enemy  no  oppoitunity  (X 
attacking  him  to  advantage.     He  remembered  that  euvy  is 

>  Under  these  circumstances,  however]  Ex  copid  tamen.  With  copiA  we  mMl 
Xtnderstand  coniiHorum  or  rerum,  as  at  the  end  of  o.  89.  All  the  manoscriptti 
except  two,  have  mopid,  which  editOTS  have  jostly  rejected  as  inoonsisieat  ivfdi 
the  sense. 

*  LV.  A  thanksgiving]  SuppUeku  The  same  as  iupplieatio^  od  whiflli  tis 
z fader  ma/  consult  Adam*ii  Boib.  Ant.,  or  Dr.  Smith's  Dictiuuury. 
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fhe  ooneomitant.  of  glory,  and  tbus,  tbe  more  renowned  be 
became,  tbe  greater  was  his  caution  and  circumspection.  He 
never  went  out  to  plunder,  after  the  sudden  attack  of  Jugur- 
tha,  witb  bis  troops  in  scattered  parties ;  when  corn  or  forage 
was  sought,  a  body  of  cohorts,  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalr}', 
were  stationed  as  a  ^uard.  He  himself  conducted  part  of  the 
army,  and  Marius  the  rest.  The  country  was  wasted,  how- 
eveF,  more  by  fire  than  by  spoliation.  They  had  separate 
camps,  not  fisur  from  each  other ;  whenever  there  was  occasion 
for  force,  they  formed  a  imion ;  but,  that  desolation  and  terror 
might  spread  the  further,  they  acted  separately.  Jugurtha, 
meanwnile,  continued  to  follow  them  along  the  hills,  watching 
for  a  favourable  opportunity  or  situation  for  an  attack.  He 
destroyed  the  forage,  and  spoiled  the  water,  which  was  scarce, 
wherever  he  found  that  the  eneiry  were  coming.  He  pre- 
sented himself  sometimes  to  Metellus,  and  sometimes  to 
Marius ;  he  would  attack  their  rear  upon  a  march,  and  in- 
stantly'retreat  to  the  hills ;  he  would  threaten  sometimes  one 
point,  and  sometimes  another,  neither  giving  battle  nor  allow- 
mg  rest,  but  making  it  his  great  object  to  retard  the  progress 
((yf  the  enemy. 

LYI.  The  Soman  commander,  finding  himself  thus  harassed 
by  artifices,  and  allowed  no  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general 
engagement,  resolved  on  laying  siege  to  a  large  city,  named 
Zama,  which  was  the  bulwark  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  in 
which  it  was  situate ;  expecting  that  Jugurtha,  as  a  necessary 
.  consequence,  would  come  to  the  relief  of  his  subjects  in  dis- 
tress, and  that  a  battle  would  then  follow.  But  the  king, 
b^  apprised  by  some  deserters  of  the  consul's  design, 
reached  the  place,  by  rapid  marches,  before  him,  and  exhorted 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  their  waUs,  giving  them,  as  a  rein- 
forcement, a  body  of  deserters  *  a  class  of  men,  who,  of  all  the 
royal  forces,  were  the  most  to  be  trusted,  inasmuch  as  they 
•ixeed  not  be  guilty  of  treachery^.    He  also  promised  to  sup- 

'  1 LVL  Dared  not  be  guilty  of  treachery]  FcUlere  neqmbant.  ''  Through 
4stad  cf  the  severest  panishments  if  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
•pflwytp^  Yalmns  Maximus,  IL,  7,  speaks  of  deserters  having  been  Deprived  of 
thor  haods  by  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus;  of  others  who  were  crucified  or 
brfiaaded  by  the  elder  Africanus;  of  others  who  were  thrown  to  wild  beasts  cy 
MneainB  tbe  younger;  and  of  others  who  were  sentenced  by  Paulus  <£niilI;L8  ta 
he  tnoB^led  to  death  by  elephants.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  puni»hm<st  of 
was  kft  to  the  pleanire  of  tbe  geaeral**  Bwrncuf 

l2 
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port  tbem,  whenever  it  should  be  necessarj,  with  Ms  whdb 
army. 

Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  retired  into  the  deserti 
of  the  interior ;  where  he  soon  after  learned  that  Mariiu, 
with  a  few  cohorts,  had  been  despatched  from  the  line  of 
march  to  bring  provisions  from  Sicca^,  a  town  which  had  been 
the  first  to  revolt  from  him  afber  his  defeat.  To  this  place  he 
hastened  by  night,  accompanied  by  a  select  body  of  cavahy, 
and  attacked  the  Eomans  at  the  gate,  just  as  they  were 
leaving  the  city ;  calling  to  the  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  loud  voice,  to  surround  the  cohorts  in  the  rear;  add- 
ing, that  Eortune  had  given  them  an  opportunity  for  a 
glorious  exploit ;  and  that,  if  they  took  advantage  of  it,  he 
would  henceforth  enjoy  his  kingdom,  and  they  their  liberty, 
without  fear.  And  had  not  Marius  hastened  to  advance  the 
standards,  and  to  escape  from  the  town,  it  is  certain  that  all, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  would  have  changed 
their  allegiance ;  so  great  is  the  fickleness  which  the  Numi* 
dians  exhibit  in  their  conduct.  The  soldiers  of  Jugurtlui 
animated  for  a  time  by  their  king,  but  finding  the  enemy 
pressing  them  with  superior  force,  betook  themselves,  after 
losing  a  few  of  their  number,  to  flight. 

LYII.  Marius  arrived  at  Zama.  This  town,  built  on  i 
plain,  was  better  fortified  by  art  than  by  nature.  It 
well  supplied  with  necessaries,  and  contained  plenty  of 
and  men.  Metellus,  having  made  arrangements  suitable  £nr 
the  time  and  the  place,  encompassed  the  whole  city  with  hii 
army,  assigning  to  each  of  his  officers  his  post  of  commandL 
At  a  given  signal,  a  loud  shout  was  raised  on  every  side,  but 
without  exciting  the  least  alarm  in  the  Numidians,  who 
awaited  the  attack  full  of  spirit  and  resolution.  The  assault 
was  consequently  commenced ;  the  Eomans  were  allowed  to 
act  each  according  to  his  inclination ;  some  annoyed  the  enemy 
with  slings  and  stones  from  a  distance ;  others  came  close  up 
to  the  walls,  and  attempted  to  undermine  or  scale  them,  de* 
siring  to  engage  in  close  combat  with  the  besieged.  Tho 
Zamians,  on  the  other  hand,  rolled  down  stones,  and  hurled 

^  Sicca]  It  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  at  some  distance  Void  tbi 
coast,  and  contdned  a  celebrated  Temple  of  Venos.  Val  Max.  iL,  C.  ll^Aiif9i 
thinks  it  the  same  as  the  modern  Krf, 
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immfaig  stakes,  javelins^,  and  wood  smeared  with  pitch  and 
sulphur,  on  the  nearest  assailants.  Nor  was  caution  a  suf- 
ficient protection  to  those  who  kept  aloof;  for  darts,  dis* 
charged  from  engines  or  by  the  hand,  inflicted  wounds  on 
most  of  them ;  and  thus  the  brave  and  the  timid,  though  of 
unequal  merit,  were  exposed  to  equal  danger. 

LVlil.  While  the  struggle  was  thus  continued  at  Zama, 
Jugurtha,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  suddenly  attacked 
the  camp  of  the  Bomans,  and,  through  the  remissness  of 
those  left  to  guard  it,  who  expected  anything  rather  than  an 
attack,  eflfected  an  entrance  at  one  of  the  gates.     Our  men, 
struck  with  sudden  consternation,  acted  each  on  his  own  im- 
pulse; some  fled,  others  seized  their  arms;  and  many  of 
them  were  wounded  or  slain.    About  forty,  however,  out  of 
the  whole  number,  mindful  of  the  honoiu*  of  Eome,  formed 
themselves  into  a  body,  and  took  possession  of  a  slight 
eminence,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged  by  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  enemy,  but  hurled  back  the  darts  dis- 
charged at  them,  and,  as  they  were  few  against  many,  not 
Without  execution.     If  the  Numidians  came  near  them,  they 
displayed  their  courage,  and  slaughtered,  repulsed,  and  dis- 
pereea  them,  with  the  greatest  fury.     Metellus,  meanwhile, 
who  was  vigorously  pursuing  the  siege,  heard  a  noise,  as  of 
CDBones,  in  Ms  rear,  and,  turning  round  his  horse,  perceived 
a  party  of  soldiers  in  flight  towards  him ;  a  certain  proof  that 
they  were  his  own  men.   He  instantly,  therefore,  despatched 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  to  the  camp,  and  immediately  after- 
wards Caius  Marius,  with  the  cohorts  of  the  allies,  intreat- 
ing  him  with  tears,  by  their  mutual  friendship,  and  by  his 
r^ard  for  the  public  welfare,  to  allow  no  stain  to  rest  on  a 
▼ictorious  army,  and  not  to  let  the  enemy  escape  with  im- 

1  LyiL  JaveliDs]  PUa.  This  pUum  may  have  been,  as  Miiller  suggests, 
rimSar  to  tbefilarica  which  Livy  (zzi.,  8)  says  that  the  Saguntines  used  against 
thor  besi^rs.  Fahruxi  erat  Sagtmivika^  missUe  tdvm  hastili  abiegno,—id^ 
iiad  mpUo,  quadraium  ttuppA  ar^tmUgabcmt,  Unebantque  pice : — quod  cum  me- 
dmm  accentum  mitteretur,  4^,  Of  Sallust's  other  words,  in  the  latter  part  oi 
dns  fentence,  the  sense  b  clear,  but  the  readings  of  different  editors  are  extremely 
fariouB.  Crortius  and  Gerlach  have  tudes,  pUa^  prasterm  picem  sidphure  et  tcedA 
mixtam  ardeada  wdUere;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  Sallust  wrote  ptcet/i 
'  ftfH  mixtanu  Havercamp  gives  pice  et  itdphure  tcedam  mixtam  ardentia 
■rfflcfig,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Kritzius  and  Dietsch,  except  that  they  havs 
changed  ardenHOf  oa  th?  authority  of  some  of  the  macuscripts,  isto  ardetUi, 
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puintj.  Marius  Boon  executed  bis  ordenr.  Jugurtha,^  in* 
consequence,  after  being  embarrassed  in  tbe  entrenebmenta 
of  tbe  camp,  wbile  some  of  bis  men  tbrew  tbemselves  over 
tbe  ramparts,  and  others,  in  tbeir  baste,  obstructed  each 
other  at  tbe  gates,  fled,  witb  considerable  loss,. to  bis  stroiLg;- 
bolds.  Metellus,  not  succeeding  in  bis  attempt  on  t£e 
town,  retired  witb  bis  forces,  at  tbe  approach  of  nigbt,.into 
bis  camp, 

LIX.  On  tbe  following  day,  before  be  marcbed  out  to  re- 
sume tbe  siege,  be  ordered  the  whole  of  bis  cavaliy  to  take 
their  station  before  the  camp,  on  the  side  where  tbe  approach- 
of  Jugurtha  was  to  be  apprehended ;  assigning  the  gates,' 
and  adjoining  posts,  to  tbe  charge  of  the  tribunes.  He  then 
marched  towards  tbe  town,  and  commenced  an  assault  upon 
the  walls  as  on  the  day  before.  Jugurtha,  meanwhile,  ibbu- 
ing  from  bis  concealment,  suddenly  attacked  our  men  in; 
tbe  camp,  of  whom  those  stationed  in  advance  were  for  the. 
moment  alarmed  and  thrown  into  confusion;  but  the  rest, 
soon  came  to  tbeir  support ;  nor  would  tbe  Numidians  have^ 
longer  maintained  tbeir  ground,  had  not  their  foot,  which 
were  mingled  witb  tbe  cavalry,  done  great  execution  in  thai 
struggle ;  for  the  horse,  relying  on  tbe  infantry,  did  not,  as 
is  common  in  actions  of  cavalry,  charge  and  then  retreat^  bnt 
pressed  impetuously  forward,  disordering  and  breaking  th6^ 
ranks,  and  thus,  witb  tbe  aid  of  tbe  light-armed  foot,  auDoet 
succeeded  in  giving  tbe  enemy  a  defeat^. 

LX.  Tbe  conflict  at  Zama,  at  tbe  same  time,  was  cioii^ 
tinued  with  great  fury.  "Wherever  any  lieutenant  or  tri* 
bune  commanded,  there  the  men  exerted  themselves  with  the 
utmost  vigour.  No  one  seemed  to  depend  for  support  <m 
others,  but  every  one  on  bis  own  exertions.  The  towmsmeOi 
on  the  other  side,  showed  equal  spirit.  Attacks,  or  prepa- 
rations for  defence,  were  made  in  dl  quarters^.   All  appeaored 

1  LIX.  And  thus,  witb  the  aid  of  tbe  light-armed  foot,  ahnost  succeeded  m 
giving  the  enemy  a  defeat]  Jta  expeditis  peditHnu  tuts  hostes  pane  mdM  dbrii 
Gortius,  Kritzius,  and  Allen,  concur  in  regarding  expedUis  pediiibui  as  an'abb- 
tive  of  the  mstrument,  i.  e.  as  equivalent  U)p€r  escpedttos  pedUeSj  and  vktot  dbrt 
as  nothing  more  than  vincere.  This  appears  to  be  the  right  mode  of  explaiMiiion' 
but  most  of  the  translators,  French  as  well  as  Engli^ab,  have  taken  esytediiiBptM- 
Ubua  as  a  dative,  and  given  to  the  passage  the  sense  that  "  the  cavalry  deliTeredl 
mp  the  enemy,  when  nearly  conquered,  to  be  despatched  by  'Jhe  light-armed  foot* 

*  LX.  Attacks,  or  preparations  for  defence,  were  made  in  all  quartets]  Of/m^ 
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more  eager  to  wound  tlieir  enemies  than  to  protect  them- 
BelyeSi  Shouts,  mingled  with  exhortations,  cries  of  joy,  and: 
the  clashing  of  arms,  resounded  through  the  heaven.  Darts 
flew  thick  on  every  side.  If  the  besiegers,  however,  in  the 
least  relaxed  their  efforts,  the  defenders  of  the  walls  imme- 
diately turned  their  attention  to  the  distant  engagement  of 
the  cavalry;  they  were  to  be  seen  sometimes  exhibiting  joy, 
and  sometimes  apprehension,  according  to  the  vaiyiug  for- 
tune of  Juffurtha,  and,  as  if  they  could  be  heard  Or  seen 
by  their  Minds,  uttering  warnings  or  exhortations,  making 
signs  with  their  hands,  and  moving  their  bodies  to  and  fro, 
like  men  avoiding  or  hurling  darts.  This  being  noticed  by 
Marms,  who  commanded  on  that  side  of  the  town,  he  artfully 
relaxed  his  efforts,  as  if  despainng  of  success,  and  allowed 
the  besieged  to  view  the  battle  at  the  camp  unmolested. 
Then,  whilst  their  attention  was  closely  fixed  on  their  coun- 
trymen, he  made  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  wall,  and  the 
soldiers,  mounting  their  scaling-ladders,  had  almost  gained 
the  top,  when  the  townsmen  rushed  to  the  spot  in  a  body, 
and  hurled  down  upon  them  stones,  firebrands,  and  every 
description  of  missiles.  Our  men  made  head  against  these 
annoyances  for  a  while,  but  at  length,  when  some  of  the 
ladders  were  broken,  and  those  who  had  mounted  them 
dashed  to  the  ground,  the  rest  of  the  assailants  retreated  as 
they  could,  a  few  indeed  unhurt,  but  the  greater  number 
miserably,  wounded.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  efforts  of 
bothparties. 

.  LXI.  "When  Metellus  saw  that  all  his  attempts  weri? 
Tain;  that  the  town  was  not  to  be  taken;  that  Jugurtha 
was  resolved  io  abstain  from  fighting,  except  from  an  am- 
bush, or  on  his  own  ground,  and  that  the  summer  was  now  far 
advanced,  he  withdrew  his  army  from  Zama,  and  placed  gar- 
risons in  such  of  the  cities  that  had  revolted  to  him  as  were 
sufficiently  strong  in  situation  or  fortifications.  The  rest  of 
his  forces  he  settled  in  winter  quarters,  in  that  part  of  our 
province  nearest  to  Numidia^. 


ami  parare  omnihua  locis.  There  is  much  discassion  among  the  critic5 
irbethsr  these  verbs  are  to  be  referred  to  the  besiegers  or  the  besieged,  Gortius  and 
Qahch  attribute  oppugnare  to  the  Romans,  and  parare  to  the  men  of  Zama ;  a 
distioetion  which  Kritzins  justly  condemns.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
•re  qwken  of  both  parties  eqtzaUy.  ■- 
*  LXL  The  rest  of  his  forces — in  that  part  of  our  province  nearest  tA  ^t^'iVftTv 
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This  season  of  repose,  however,  he  did  not,  like  other  eoiiw- 
manders,  abandon  to  idleness  and  luxury;  but  as  the  waf 
nad  been  but  slowly  advanced  by  fighting,  he  resolved  to  try- 
the  effect  of  treachery  on  the  king  through  his  firiends,  and 
to  employ  their  perfidy  instead  of  arms.  He  accordingb^ 
addressed  himself,  with  large  promises,  to  Bomilcar,  the  same 
nobleman  who  had  been  with  Jugurtha  at  Eome,  and  idio 
had  fled  from  thence,  notwithstanding  he  had  given  baQ,  to 
escape  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  Massiva ;  selecting  thii 
person  for  his  instrument,  because,  from  his  great  intunacj 
with  Jugurtha,  he  had  the  best  opportunities  of  betraying 
him.  He  prevailed  on  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  come  to  a 
conference  with  him  privately,  when,  having  given  him  his 
word,  "  that,  if  he  should  dehver  up  Jugurtha,  alive  or  dead, 
the  senate  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  and  the  full  possession 
of  his  property,"  he  easily  brought  him  over  to  his  purpose, 
especially  as  he  was  naturally  raithless,  and  also  appreheo-. 
sive  that,  if  peace  were  made  with  the  Eomans,  he  himself 
would  be  surrendered  to  justice  by  the  terms  of  it. 

LXII.  Bomilcar  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  address- 
'ng  Jugurtha,  at  a  time  when  he  was  full  of  anxiety,  atid  la- 
menting his  ill  success.  He  exhorted  and  implored  mm,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  take  at  length  some  thought  for  himsdf 
and  his  children,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of  Numidia,  wha 
had  so  much  claim  upon  him.  He  remmded  him  that  they 
had  been  defeated  in  every  battle ;  that  the  country  was  laia 
waste;  that  numbers  of  his  subjects  had  been  captured  or  slain; 
that  the  resources  of  the  kingdom  were  greatly  reduced; 
that  the  valour  of  his  soldiers,  and  his  own  fortune,  had  beisn 
already  sufficiently  tried ;  and  that  he  should  beware,  leat, 
if  he  delayed  to  consult  for  his  people,  his  people  should 
consult  for  themselves.  By  these  and  similar  appeals,  he 
prevailed  with  Jugurtha  to  think  of  a  sunyender.  Ambassa- 
dors were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Eoman  general,  announcing 

« 

Catemm  exercUum  in  provindanij  qvm  proxtma  est  Numidimf  hiemandi  groMi 
eollocat.  "  The  words  qticB  proxima  est  Numidice  Cortins  woald  eject  bb  super- 
fluous and  spurious.  But  it  is  to  be  understood  that  Metellns  did  not  distiibata 
bis  troops  tbrougb  tbe  wbole  of  the  province,  but  in  that  part  which  is  nearest  te 
Nnmidia,  m  order  that  thej  might  be  easily  assembled  in  case  of  an  attack  cf  tlN 
enemy  or  any  other  emergency.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  read  with  the  Bi* 
pont  edition  and  Miiller,  quaproximOf  ^o.,  though  this  is  in  itself  not  a  bad 
^Rtore.*'  Kritziut, 
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tliat  Jugnrtlia  was  ready  to  submit  to  whatever  he  should 
desire,  and  to  trust  himself  and  his  kingdom  uncoi^dition^ 
ally  to  his  honour.  Metellus,  on  receiving  this  statement, 
Bommbned  such  of  his  officers  as  were  of  senatorial  rank, 
fipom  their  winter  quarters  ;  of  whom,  with  others  whom  he 
thought  eligible,  he  formed  a  council.  By  a  resolution  of 
this  assembly,  in  conformity  with  ancient  usage,  he  de- 
manded  of  Jugurtha,  through  his  ambassadors,  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  all  his  elephants,  and  a 
portion  of  his  horses  and  arms.  These  requisitions  being  imm&* 
diately  complied  with,  he  next  desired  that  all  the  deserters 
should  be  brought  to  him  in  chains.  A  large  number  of 
them  were  accordingly  brought ;  but  a  few,  when  the  sur- 
render first  began  to  be  mentioned,  had  fled  into  Mauretania 
to  king  Bocchus. 

WbeK  Jugurtha,  however,  after  being  thus  despoiled  of 
arms,  men,  and  money,  was  summoned  to  appear  m  person 
at  Tisidium^,  to  await  the  consul's  commands,  hel>egan 
again  to  change  his  mind,  dreading,  from  a  consciousness  of 
guilt,  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes.  Having  spent 
several  days  in  hesitation,  sometimes,  from  disgust  at  his  ill 
success,  believing  anything  better  than  war,  and  sometimes 
considering  with  Mmself  how  grievous  would  be  the  fall 
from  sovereignty  to  slavery,  he  at  last  determined,  notwith- 
standing'that  he  had  lost  so  many  and  so  valuable  means  of 
resistance,  to  commence  hostilities  anew. 

At  Borne,  meanwhile,  the  senate,  having  been  consulted 
about  the  provinces,  had  decreed  Numidia  to  Metellus. 

TiXTTT.  About  the  same  time,  as  Caius  Marius^  who 
happened  to  be  at  TJtica,  was  sacrificing  io  the  goas"^,  anaugur 

I 

1  LXIL  Was  summoned  to  appear  in  person  at  Tisidinm,  ^.]  C&m  ^pM  ad 
UNfMfWKiwn  Titidkim  tfooaretur.  The  gerund  is  used,  as  grammarians  saj,  in  a 
paflsiro  sense.  **The  town  of  Tisidium  is  nowhere  else  mentioned.  Strabo 
(zviL,  8,  p.  488,  Ed.  Taucb.)  speaks  of  a  place  named  Tionoiol,  which  tu 
tttteriy  destroyed,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  left."  Gerlach. 

*  LXin.  Sacrificing  to  the  gods]  Per  hosHas  dUs  auppUcatUe.  Supplicating  or 
wonbipping  the  gods  with  sacrifices,  and  trying  tc  learn  their  intentions  as  to  the 
ftitiira  by  inspection  of  the  entrails.  **  Marius  was  either  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
absiird  superstitions  and  dreams  of  the  soothsayers,  or  pretended  to  be  so,  from  a 
rledge  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  who  are  eager  to  listen  to  wonders,  and  are 
wWaag  to  be  deceived  than  to  be  taught.**  BvmMHtf,    See  Plutarch,  Life  ol 
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told  him  that  great  and  wonderful  things  "were  presaged  t«i 
him ;  that  he  might  therefore  pursue  whatever  designs  he  had 
formed,  trusting^ to  the  gods  for  success ;. and  that  he  migfa^ 
try  fortune  as  o^n  as  he  pleased,  for  that  all  his  undertakihg^ 
would  prosper.  Previously  to  tUs  period,  an  ardent  longing 
for  the  consulship  had  possessed  mm ;  and  he  had,  incbec^ 
every  qualification  for  obtaining  it,  except  antiquity  of 
family ;  he  had  industry,  integrity,  great  knowledge  of  war, 
and  a  spirit  undaunted  in  the  field ;  he  was  temperate  in  pri* 
vate  life,  superior  to  pleasure  Bjxd  riches,  and  ambitious  only 
of  glory.  Having  been  bom  at  Arpinnm,  and  brought  up 
there  during  his  boyhood,  he  employed  himself,  as  soon  as 
lie  was  of  a&:e  to  bear  arms,  not  in  the  study  of  Ghreek  elo- 
quence,  nor  in  learning  the  refinements  of  the  city,  but  in 
military  service ;  and  thus,  amidst  the  strictest  mscipline^ 
his  excellent  genius  soon  attained  full  vigour.  When  he 
solicited  the  people,  therefore,  for  the  military  trilj^uneship, 
he  was  well  known  by  name,  though  most  were  strtogers  to 
his  face,  and  unanimously  elected  by  the  tribes.  'After  tiiis 
office  he  attained  others  in  succession,  and  conducted  himself 
so  well  in  his  public  duties,  that  he  was  alwaycf  deemed 
worthy  of  a  higher  station  than  he  had  reacnc^d.  Tet^ 
though  such  had  been  his  character  hitherto  (fo|r  he  was 
afterwards  carried  away  by  ambition),  he  had  not  iTentured 
to  stand  for  the  consulship.  The  people,  at  that  iime,  stiU 
disposed  of  ^  other  civil  ofaces,  but  the  nobility  transmitted 
the  consulship  from  hand  to  hand  among  themselv^es.  Nor 
had  any  commoner  appeared,  however  famous  or  distil^ 
guishea  by  his  achievements,  who  would  not  have  been 
thought  unworthy  of  that  honour,  and,  as  it  were,  a  disgrace 
to  it. 

LXIV.  But  when  Marius  found  that  the  wordili  of.l^ 
augur  pointed  in  the  same  direction  as  his  own  indini^ 
tions  prompted  him,  he  requested  of  Metellus  leave  of  ab- 

Marias.  He  conld  interpret  omens  for  himself,  according  to  Valeriw  Mu^ 
mus,  i.,  5. 

1  The  people — disposed  of,  ^.3  EHam  turn  alios  moffigtraiuspUbes,  eonndatmrn 
nohilitas,  inter  teper  manut  tradd>at.  The  commentators  have  seen  the  neoenaty 
of  understanding  a  verb  with  plebei,  Eritzins  snggests  habebat;  Gerlacb  gm'^bm 
or  accipiebat. 

*  A  disgrace  to  it]  PdhUut.  He  was  considered,  as  it  were,  andean,  hm 
Cat,  c  28,>8pi.  .   i 
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sence^  that  lie  might  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  the, 
consulship.    Metellus,  though  eminently  distinguished  bj: 
virtue,  honour,  and  other  qualities  valued  by  the  good,  had 
yet  a  haughty  and  disdatoful  spirit,  the  common  failing  of  ^ 
the  nobility.     He  was  at  first,  therefore,  astonished  at  so 
extraordinary  an  application,  expressed  surprise  at  Marius*s 
views,  and  advised  him,  as  if  in  friendship,  "not  to. indulge 
sucli  unreasonable  expectations,  or  elevate  his  thoughts  above 
bis  station ;  that  all  things  were  not  to  be  coveted  by  aU. 
men ;  that  his  present  condition  ought  to  satisfy  him  ;  and, 
finally,  that  he  should  be  cautious  of  asking  from  the  Soman 
people  what  they  might  justly. Tefuse  him."     Having  made 
these  and  similar  remarks,  and'  finding  that  the  resolution  of 
Marius  was  not  at  all  affected  by  them,  he  told  him  "that he; 
would  grant  what  he  desired  as  soon  as  the  public  business 
would  iJlow  him^."  On  Marius  repeating  his  request  several 
times  afterwards,  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  that  he  need 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  go,  as  he  would  be  soon  enough 'if  he 
became  a  candidate  with  his  own  sdn^."     Metellus's  s^n  was 
then  on  service  in  the  camp  with  his  father^,  and  was  about 
twenty  years  old. 

This  taunt  served  only  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  Marius,  as 
well  for  the  honour  at  which-  he  aimed,  as  against  Metellus. 
He  suffered  himself  to  be  actuated,  therefore,  by  ambition 
and  l*esentment,  the  worst  of  counsellors.  He  omitted  nothing 
henceforward,  either  in  deeds  or  words,  that  (^uld  increase, 
his  own  popularity.  He  allowed  the  soldiers,  of  whom  he 
had  the  command  in  the  winter  quarters,  mo?e  relaxation  of 
discipline  than  he  had  ever  granted  them  before.  He  talked 
of  the  war  among  the  merchants,  of  whom  there  was  a  great 
number  at  TJtica,  censoriouslv  with  respect  to  MeteUus,  and 
vauntingly  with  regard  to  himself;  sayiug  "  that  if  but  half 
of  the  army  were  granted  him,  he  would  in  a  few  days  have 

1  LXIV.  As  sooii  as  the  pnblic  business  would  allow  him]  TTbi  prhniim  po^ 
*m$ttiper  neffotia pubUca.  As  soon  as  he  could  through  (regard  to)  (be  public 
business. 

'  With  his  own  son  ]  CumJUio  wo.  With  the  son  of  MeteUus.  He  tells  Marius 
that  it  would  be  soon  enough  for  him  to  stand  for  the  consulship  in  twenty-three 
ye^ars*  time,  the  legitimate  age  for  the  consulship  being  forty-three. 

*  In  the  camp  with  his  father]  Coniubemio  patris.  He  was  among  the  young 
■oMemen  in  the  c<hisu1*8  retinue,  who  were  sent  out  to  see  military  sernce  izidef 
Urn.    Thi»wil0  customary.    See  Oic.  Pro  Coel.  30;  Fro  Plaaq.  11. 
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Jugurtha  in  cliains;  but  that  the  war  was  purposely  jt>. 
tracted  by  the  consul,  because,  being  a  man  of  yanity  and 
regal  pride,  be  was  too  fond  of  the  delights  of  power."  All 
these  assertions  appeared  the  more  credible  to  tne  merchantBy 
as,  by  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  they  had  suffered  in 
their  fortunes ;  and  to  impatient  minds  no  haste  is  sufficient. 

LXV.  There  was  then  in  our  army  a  Numidian  named 
Gkiuda,  the  son  of  Mastanabal,  and  grandson  of  Masinissai 
whom  Micipsa,  in  his  wilL  had  appointed  next  heir  to  his 
immediate  successors.  This  man  had  been  debilitated  by  ill- 
health,  and,  from  the  effect  of  it,  was  somewhat  impaired  in 
his  understanding.  He  had  petitioned  MeteUus  to  allow  him 
a  seat,  like  a  prmce,  next  to  Wiself,  and  a  troop  of  horse  for 
a  body-guard ;  but  MeteUus  had  refused  him  both ;  the  seat^ 
because  it  was  granted  only  to  those  whom  the  Boman  people 
had  addressed  as  kings,  and  the  guard,  because  it  woula  be  aa 
indignity  to  Boman  cavalry  to  act  as  guards  to  a  Numidian. 
While  Gauda  was  discontented  at  these  re^als,  Marius  paid 
him  a  ¥isit,  and  prompted  him,  with  his  assistance,  to  seek 
revenge  for  the  affronts  put  upon  him  by  the  general ;  in* 
flating  his  mind,  which  was  as  weak  as  his  Dody^,  with  flatten 
ing  speeches,  telling  him  that  he  was  a  prince,  a  great  man, 
and  the  grandson  of  Masinissa ;  that  if  Jugurtha  were  taken 
or  killed,  he  would  immediately  become  king  of  Numidia; 
and  that  this  event  might  soon  happen,  if  he  himself  were 
sent  as  consul  to  the  war. 

Thus  partly  the  influence  of  Marius  himself,  and  partly 
the  hope  of  obtaining  peace,  induced  Ghiuda,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  Itoman  knights,  both  soldiers  and  merchants',  to  write 
to  their  friends  at  Bome,  in  a  style  of  censure,  respecting 
Metellus's  management  of  the  war,  and  to  intimate  that  Ma- 
rius should  be  appointed  general.  The  consulship,  accord^ 
^g^y>  ^^  solicited  for  him  by  numbers  of  people,  with  the 
most  honourable  demonstrations  in  his  favour^.    It  happened 

*  LXV.  Which  was  as  weak  as  his  body]  Ob  morboa—parum  vaUdiK  SaUoH 
had  ab'eady  expressed  this  a  few  lines  above. 

*  Merchantej  Neffotiatores.  **  Every  one  knows  that  Bomans  of  equettrian 
dignity  were  accustomed  to  trade  in  the  provinces."  Bwrmnif* 

*  With  the  most  honourable  demonstrations  in  his  favour]  i7oneffMfMi4  mf' 
fragatione,  "  Suffragatio  was  the  zealous  recommendation  of  those  who  gcJidted 
the  votes  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  favour  of  some  candidate.  See  Festoa,  a.  T. 
Stijfragatoi'a^  p.  266,  lindem.*'  JHettch.    X»  was  honourable,  in  the  caw  ci 
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toat  tke  people  too,  at  this  juncture,  having  just  triumphed 
•ver  the  nobility  by  the  MamlLian  law^,  were  eager  to  raise 
^mmoners  to  office.  Hence  ev^ything  was  &yourable  to 
Marius's  yiews. 

LXVI.  Jugurtha,  meantime,  who,  after  relinqiishing  his 
intention  to  surrender,  had  renewed  the  war,  was  now  hasten^ 
ing  the  preparations  for  it  with  the  utmost  diligence.  He 
assembled  an  army ;  he  endeavoured,  by  threats  or  promises, 
to  recover  the  towns  that  had  revolted  from  him ;  he  forti- 
fied adv^tageous  positions^;  he  repaired  or  purchased  arms, 
weapons,  and  other  necessaries,  which  he  had  given  up  on 
the  prospect  of  peace ;  he  tried  to  seduce  the  slaves' of  the 
Jtomans,  and  eveli  tempted  with  bribes  theBomans  themselves 
who  occupied  the  garrisons ;  he,  indeed,  left  nothing  untried 
OP  neglected,  but  put  every  engine  in  motion. 

Induced  by  the  entreaties  of  their  king,  from  whom,  indeed, 
they  had  never  been  alienated  in  affection,  the  leading  inha- 
bitants of  Vacca,  a  city  in  which  Metellus,  when  Jugurtha 
began  to  treat  for  peace,  had  placed  a  garrison,  entered  into 
a  conspiracy  against  the  Bomans.  As  for  the  common  people 
of  the  town,  they  were,  as  is  generally  the  case,  and  especially 
among  the  Numidians,  of  a  fickle  disposition,  factious  and 
turbulent,  and  therefore  alreadv  desirous  of  a  change,  and 
adverse  to  peace  and  quiet.  Having  arranged  their  plans, 
they  fixed  upon  the  thu'd  day  following  for  the  execution  of 
them,  because  that  day,  being  a  festival,  celebrated  through- 
out Africa,  would  promise  merriment  and  dissipation  rather 
than  alarm.  "When  the  time  came,  they  invited  the  cen- 
turions and  military  tribunes,  with  Titus  Turpilius  Silanus, 
the  governor  of  the  town,  to  their  several  houses,  and 
butchered  them  all,  except  Tuq)ilius,  at  their  banquets ;  and 
then  fell  upon  the  common  soldiers,  who,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected on  such  a  day,  when  discipline  was  relaxed,  were 
wandering  about  without  their  arms.  The  populace  followed 
the  example  of  their  chiefs,  some  of  them  naving  been  pre- 
viously instructed  to  do  so,  and  others  induced  by  a  liking  for 

Marios,  as  it  was  without  bribery,  and  seemed  to  have  the  good  of  the  repabht  \d 
fiew. 

>  The  Mamilian  law]  See  c.  40. 

*LXVI.  Advantageous  positions!  Suoslocot.  Places  lirourable  for  his  Tiewa» 
See  Kritzins  on  c.  54. 
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tiich  disorders,  ftnd,  though  ignorant  of  what  had  beei  done 
or  intended,  finding  Bufficient  gratification,  in  tumult 'and 
variety.  LXVII.  The  Eoman  soldiers,  perplex;ed  with  sadden 
alarm,  and  not  knowing  what  was  best  for  them  to  do,  wei^ 
in  trepidation.  At  the  citadel^,  where  their  standards  and 
shields  were,  was  posted  a  guard  of  the  enemy;  and  the 
city-gates,  previously  closed,  prevented  escape.  Women  and 
chUcCren,  too,  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses^,  hurled  down  upon 
them,  with  great  eagerness,  stones  and  whatever  else  tneir 
position  furnished.  Thus  neither  could  such  twofold  danger 
be  gu^ed  against,  nor  could  the  bravest  resist  the  feeblest ; 
the  worthy  and  the  worthless,  the  valiant  and  the  cowardly, 
were  alike  put  to  death  unavenged.  In  the  midst  of  this 
slaughter,  whilst  the  Numidians  were  exercising  every  cmellj, 
and  the  town  was  closed  on  all  sides,  TurpHius  was  the  omj 
one,  of  all  the  Italians,  that  escaped  unhurt.  Whether  his 
'flight  was  the  consequence  of  compassion  in  his  entertainer, 
of  compact,  or  of  chance,  I  have  never  discovered ;  but  since, 
in  such  a  general  massacre,  he  preferred  inglorious  safety  to 
an  honourable  name,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  and 
infamous  character^. 

LXYIII.  When  Metellus  heard  of  what  had  happened  at 
•Vacca,  he  retired  for  a  time,  overpowered  with  sorrow,  fixim 
the  public  gaze  ;  but  at  length,  as  indignation  mingled  with 
his  grief,  he  hastened,  with  the  utmost  spirit,  to  take  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage.  He  led  forth,  at  sunset,  the  legion 
that  was  in  winter  quarters  with  him,  and  as  many  Numip 
dian  horse  as  he  could,  and  arrived,  about  the  third  hour  on 
•the  following  day,  at  a  certain  plain  surrounded  by  rising 

.  1  LXVII.  Were  in  trepidation.  At  the  citadel,  ^.]  1  have  translated  this 
passage  in  cooformitj  with  the  texts  of  Gerlacli,  Kritzins,  Dietsch,  Miiller,  and 
Allen,  who  pnt  a  point  between  trepidare  and  ad  arcem,  Cortina,  Havocamp, 
and  Bnmonf  have  trepidare  ad  arcem,  without  any  point  Which  method  fpvet 
the  better  sense,  any  reader  can  jadge. 

*  On  the  roofs  of  the  houses]  Pro  tectis  cedi/lciorum.    In  front  of  the  rooft  of 
the  houses;  that  is,  at  the  parapets.    **In  prim4  tectomm  parte.** 
The  roofs  were  flat 

*  Worthless  and  infamous  character]  Improhua  intestabUisque.  These 
are  taken  from  the  twelve  tables  of  the  Roman  law :  See  Aul.  Gell.  vL,  7 ;  zv.,  S 
Horace,  in  allusion  to  them,  has  intestabiUs  et  tacer,  Sat.  ii.,  8,  181.  /nteftaMb 
Bigntfied  a  person  to  be  of  so  infamous  a  character  Uiat  he  was  not  allowed  togivi 
evidence  in  a  court  of  Justioa 
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•gi'oiiads.  Here  lie  acquainted  the  soldiers,  who  were  liow 
exhausted  with  the  length  of  their  march,  and  averse  to  fui'- 
ther  exertion^,  that  the  town  of  Vacca  was  not  above  a  miliB 
distant ;  and  that  it  became  them  to  bear  patiently  the  toil 
that  remained,  with  the  hope  of  exacting  revenge  for  their 
countrymen,  the  bravest  and  most  unfortunate  of  men.  He 
likewise  generously  promised  them  the  whole  of  the  plunder. 
■Their  courage  being  thus  revived,  he  ordered  them  to  resume 
their  march,  the  cavalry  maintaining  an  extended  line  in 
•  front,  and  the  infantry,  with  their  standards  concealed,  keep- 
ing the  closest  order  behind. 

LXIX.  The  people  of  Vacca,  perceiving  an  army  coming 
towards  them,  judnjedrightlv  at  first  that  it  was  Metellus, 
and  shut  their  gate,"*;  but,  after  a  while,  when  they  saw  that 
their  fields  were  not  \aid  waste,  and  that  the  front  consisted 
of  Numidian  cavalry,  they  imagined  that  it  was  Jugurtha, 
and  went  out  with  great^  joy  to  meet  him.  A  signsd  being 
-immediately  given,  both  cavalrv  and  infantry  commenced  an 
attack ;  some  cut  down  the  multitude  pouring  from  the  town, 
others  hurried  to  the  gates,  others  secured  the  towers,  re- 
venge and  the  hope  of  plimder  prevailing  over  their  weari- 
ness. Thus  Vacca  triumphed  only  two  days  in  its  treachery ; 
the  whole  city,  which  was  great  and  opulent,  was  given 
up  to  vengeance  and  spoliation.  Turpilius,  the  governor, 
'whom  we  mentioned  as  the  only  person  that  escaped,  was 
summoned  by  MeteUus  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and  not 
being  able  to  dear  himself,  was  condemned,  as  a  native  of 
Latium^,  to  be  scourged  and  put  to  death. 

LXX.   About  this  time,  ^omilcar,  at  whose  persuasion 

1  LXVIIL  Averse  to  farther  exertion]  Turn  cAnuentes  omnia.  Most  of  the 
translators  have  understood  by  these  words  that  the  troops  refused  to  obey 
orders;  but  Sallnst's  meaning  is  only  that  they  expressed,  by  looks  and  gestures, 
their  nnwillingness  to  proceed. 

*  LXIX  As  a  native  of  Latinm]  Xqin  is  civis  ex  Lotto  erat.  *'  As  he  was  a 
Latin,  he  was  not  protected  by  the  Porcian  law  (see  Gat.,  c  51),  though  how  far 
this  law  had  power  in  the  camp,  is  not  agreed.^  Allen.  Gerlach  thinks  that  it 
bad  the  same  power  in  the  camp  as  elsewhere,  with  reference  to  Roman  citizens. 
But  Roman  citizensh'p  was  not  extended  to  the  Latins  till  the  end  of  the  Social 
War,  A.U.C.  662.  Pk.tarch,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Caius  Gracchus  (c.  9),  speaks 
of  livns  Drusus  having  been  whetted  by  the  patricians  hi  proposing  a  hiw  foi 
exempting  the  Latin  soldiers  from  biemg  flogged,  about  thirty  years  earlier;  anr 
i    Tieca  to  have  been  passed,  but,  from  tlils  passage  of  Sallust  appears  aot  te 
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Jugurtha  had  entered  apon  the  capitulation  which  he  had 
discontinued  through  fear,  being  distrusted  hj  the  king,  and 
distrusting  him  in  return,  grew  desirous  of  a  change  of 
government.  He  accordingly  meditated  schemes  fcnr  Jugur- 
tha's  destruction,  racking  his  invention  night  and  day.  At 
last,  to  leave  nothing  untried,  he  sought  an  accomplice  in  Nab- 
dalsa,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  great  wealth,  who  was  in  high 
regard  and  favour  with  his  countrymen,  and  who,  on  most  ooca- 
sions,  used  to  command  a  body  of  troops  distinct  from  those 
of  the  king,  and  to  transact  all  business  to  which  Jugurtha, 
tirom  fatigue,  or  from  being  occupied  with  more  important 
matters,  was  unable  to  attend^ ;  employments  by  which  he 
had  gained  both  honours  and  wealth.  By  these  two  men  in 
concert,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  treachery ; 
succeeding  matters  they  agreed  to  settle  as  the  exigencies  oi 
the  moment  might  require.  Nabdaba  then  proceeded  to 
ioin  his  troops,  which  he  kept  in  readiness,  according  to 
orders,  among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Eomans',  to  prevent 
the  country  from  being  ravaged  by  the  enemy  with  impunity. 
But  as  Nabdalsa,  growing  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of 

have  remained  in  force.    Lipsins  touches  on  this  obscure  point  in  his  JftJ&ui  129- 
trnma,  v.,  18,  bat  settles  nothing. 

Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Marius,  c  8,  says  that  Turpilios  was  an  old  ntdns 
of  the  family  of  Metellns,  whom  be  attended,  in  this  war,  as  pntftcHm  fiSbrim^ 
or  master  of  the  artificers ;  that,  being  afterwards  appointed  goyemor  of  Vaoca, 
he  exercised  his  office  with  great  justice  and  humanitj;  that  his  life  was  spared 
bj  Jugurtha  at  the  solicitation  of  the  inhabitants ;  that,  when  he  was  broii|^  tc 
trial,  Metellus  thought  him  innocent,  and  that  he  would  not  have  been  ooodenmed 
but  for  the  malice  of  Marius,  who  exasperated  the  other  members  of  the  ooundl 
against  him.  He  adds,  that  after  his  death,  his  innocence  became  apparent,  and 
that  Marius  boasted  of  having  planted  in  the  breast  of  Metellus  an  aven^i^ 
fury,  that  would  not  fail  to  torment  him  for  having  put  to  death  the  inDoocnt 
friend  of  his  family.  Hence  Sir  Henry  Steuart  has  accused  Sallust  of  wilfolly 
misrepresenting  the  character  of  Turpilius,  as  well  as  the  whole  transaction. 
But  as  much  creJit  is  surely  due  to  Sallust  as  to  Plutarch. 

1  LXX.  To  which  Jugurtha— was  unable  to  attend]  Qcmb  Jugwihm^  fln»% 
out  majoribus  astrictOf  superaverant,  "  Which  had  remained  to  (or  been  to* 
much  for)  Jugurtha,  when  weary,  or  engaged  in  more  important  affairs.** 

'  Among  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Romans]  Inter  hUbema  Kcmcmormn,  It 
is  stated  in  c.  61,  as  Eritzius  observes,  that  Metellus,  when  he  put  his  army  intc 
winter  quarters,  had,  at  the  same  time,  placed  garrisons  in  such  of  Jngorthali 
towns  as  had  revolted  to  him.  The  forces  of  the  Romans  being  thus  dispersed, 
Nabdalsa  might  justly  be  said  to  have  his  anry  t««ter  hibtma,  "  amumf  thcli 
wintei  quarters." 
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the  undertaking,  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
allowed  his  fears  to  hinder  their  plans,  Bomilcar,  eager  for 
their  execution,  and  disquieted  at  the  timidity  of  his  asso- 
ciate, lest  he  should  relinquish  his  original  intentions  and 
^opt  some  new  course,  sent  him  a  letter  by  some  confiden- 
tial persons,  in  which  he  "  reproached  him  with  pusillanimity 
and  irresolution,  and  conjured  him  by  the  gods,  by  whom  he 
dad  sworn,  not  to  turn  the  oSers  of  Metellus  to  his  own 
destruction ;"  assuring  him  "  that  the  fall  of  Jugurtha  was 
approaching ;  that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  was  whe- 
ther he  should  perish  by  their  hand  or  by  that  of  Metellus ; 
and  that,  in  consequence,  he  might  consider  whether  to 
c;hoose  rewards,  or  death  by  torture." 

LXXI.  It  happened  that  when  this  letter  was  brought, 
Nabdalsa,  overcome  with  fatigue,  was  reposing  on  his  couch, 
where,  after  reading  Bomilcar's  letter,  anxiety  at  first,  and 
afterwards,  as  is  usual  with  a  troubled  mind,  sleep  over- 
powered him.  In  his  service  there  was  a  certain  Numidian, 
the  manager  of  his  aflkirs,  a  person  who  possessed  his  con- 
fidence and  esteem,  and  who  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
designs  except  the  last.  He,  hearing  that  a  letter  had  ar- 
rived, and  supposing  that  there  would  be  occasion,  as  usual, 
for  his  assistance  or  suggestions,  went  into  the  tent,  and, 
whilst  his  master  was  asleep,  took  up  the  letter  thrown  care- 
lessly upon  the  cushion  behind  his  head^,  and  read  it ;  and, 
having  thus  discovered  the  plot,  set  ofi"  in  haste  to  Jugurtha. 
Nabdalsa,  who  awoke  soon  after,  missing  the  letter,  and 
hearing  of  the  whole  aflair,  and  how  it  had  happened,  at  first 
littempted  to  pursue  the  informer,  but  finding  that  pursuit 
was  vain,  he  went  himself  to  Jugurtha,  to  try  to  appease 
him ;  saying  that  the  disclosure  which  he  intended  to  make, 
had  been  anticipated  by  the  perfidy  of  his  servant ;  and  be- 
seeching  him  Jth  teai4,  hj  Ibis  fi^endship,  and  by  his  own 
former  proofs  of  fidelity,  not  to  think  that  he  could  be  guiltv 
«f  such  treacherv. 

LXXII.  To  these  intreaties  the  king  replied  with  a  mild 
ness  far  different  from  his  real  feelings.  After  putting  tq 
death  Bomilcar,  and  many  others  whom  he  knew  to  be  privy 
to  the  plot,  he  refrained  from  any  further  manifestation  ol 

1  LXXI.  Behind  his  head]  Super  caput.  On  the  back  of  the  bolster  that 
sapportdd  his  head;  part  of  which  might !«  higher  tkin  the  head  itself 
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resent meut,  lest  an  insurrection  should  be  the  conseqnenee 
of  it.  But  after  this  occurrence  he  had  no  peace  either  by 
day  or  by  night ;  he  thought  himself  safe  neither  in  anyplace^ 
nor  with  any  person,  nor  at  any  time ;  he  feared  his  Biibjeetl 
and  his  enemies  alike ;  he  was  always  on  the  watch,  and  wu 
startled  at  every  sound ;  he  passed  the  night  sometimes  in 
one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  often  in  places 
Little  suited  to  royal  dignity ;  and  sometimes,  starting  from 
his  sleep,  he  would  seize  his  arms  and  raise  an  alarm.  He 
was  indeed  so  agitated  by  extreme  terror,  that  he  appeared 
under  the  influence  of  madness. 

LXXIII.  Metellus,  hearing  from  some  deserters  of  the 
fate  of  Bomilcar,  and  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  made 
fresh  preparations  for  action,  and  with  the  utmost  despatch^ 
as  if  entering  upon  an  entirely  new  war.  Marius,  who  was 
still  importuning  him  for  leave  of  absence,  he  allowed  to  go 
home  ;  thinking  that  as  he  served  with  reluctance,  and  bore 
him  personal  enmity,  he  was  not  likely  to  prove  a  very  usefiil 
officer. 

The  common  people  at  Eome,  having  learned  the  contents 
of  the  letters  written  from  Africa  concerning  Metellus  and 
Marius,  had  listened  to  the  accounts  given  of  both  with 
eagerness.  But  the  noble  birth  of  Metellus,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  a  motive  for  paying  him  honour,  had  now  become 
a  cause  of  unpopularity ;  while  the  obscurity  of  Marius'fl 
origin  had  procured  him  favour.  In  regard  to  both,  however^ 
party  feeling  had  more  influence  than  the  good  or  bad  qua- 
lities of  either.  The  factious  tribunes^,  too,  inflamed  the 
populace,  charging  Metellus,  in  their  harangues,  with  offences 
worthy  of  death,  and  exaggerating  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Marius.  At  length  the  people  were  so  excited,  that  aU 
the  artisans  and  rustics,  whose  whole  subsistence  and  credit 
depended  on  their  labour,  quitting  their  several  employments, 
attended  Marius  in  crowds,  and  thought  less  of  their  own 
vants  than  of  his  exaltation.  Thus  the  nobility  being  borne 
doA\-n,  the  consulship,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years',  was 

^  LXXIII.  The  factious  tribunes]  Sedition  magistratus, 

-  After  the  lapse  of  many  years]  Post  mttUaa  tempestatet.  Apparentlj  tlM 
"mod  since  A.U.C.  611,  when  Q'lintus  Pompeius,  who,  as  Cicero  says  (in  Verr. 

,  5),  was  humili  cutque  obscuro  loco  natus,  obtained  the  consakihtp;  that  ifil 
term  of  forty-three  or  forty- four  years. 
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once  mere  given  to  a  man  of  hiimble  birth.  And  afterwards, 
wlien  the  people  were  asked  by  Manilius  Mancinns,  one  of 
their  tribunes,  whom  they  would  appoint  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  Jugurtha,  they,  in  a  fuU  assembly,  voted  it  to  Marius. 
IHie  senate  had  previously  decreed  it  to  MeteHus ;  but  that 
decree  was  thus  rendered  abortive^. 

liXXIV.  During  this  period,  Jugurtha,  as  he  was  bereft 
of  his  friends  (of  whom  he  had  put  to  death  the  greater 
number,  while  the  rest,  under  the  influence  gf  terror,  had 
fled  partly  to  the  Eomans,  and  partly  to  Bocchus),'as  the 
war,  too,  could  not  be  carried  on  without  officers,  and  as  he 
thought  it  dangerous  to  try  the  faith  of  new  ones  after  such 
perfldy  among  the  old,  was  involved  in  doubt  and  perplexity ; 
no  scheme,  no  counsel,  no  person  could  satisfy  him;  he 
changed  his  route  and  his  captains  daily ;  he  hurried  some- 
times against  the  enemy,  and  sometimes  towards  the  deserts ; 
depended  at  one  time  on  flight,  and  at  another  on  resistance ; 
and  was  unable  to  decide  whether  he  could  less  trust  the  cou- 
rage or  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects.  Thus,  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  turned  his  thoughts,  the  prospect  was  equally  dis- 
heartening. 

In  the  midst  of  his  irresolution,  Metellus  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  with  his  army.  The  Numidians  were  assem- 
bled and  dravni  up  by  Jugurtha,  as  well  as  time  permitted  ; 
and  a  battle  was  at  once  commenced.  Where  the  king  com- 
manded in  person,  the  struggle  was  maintained  for  some 
time ;  but  the  rest  of  his  force  was  routed  and  put  to 
flight  at  the  flrst  onset.  The  Eomans  took  a  considerable 
number  of  standards  and  arms,  but  not  many  prisoners  ;  for, 
in  almost  every  battle,  their  feet  afforded  more  seciu*ity  to 
the  Nnmidians  than  their  swords. 

LXXV.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  Jugurtha,  feeling 

*  That  decree  was  thus  rendered  abortive]  Ea  res  frusbra  fuit.  By  a  lex 
Semproma,  a  law  of  Cains  Graccbns,  it  was  enacted  that  the  senate  should  fix 
the  provinces  for  the  fiitore  consuls  before  the  ccmUia  for  electing  them  were 
held.  But  from  Jug-  c.  26,-  it  appears  that  the  consuls  might  settle  bj  lot,  or  by 
agreement  between  themselves,  which  of  those  two  provinces  each  of  them  should 
take.  How  far  the  senate  were  allowed  or  accustomed,  m  general,  to  interfere  in 
tlw  arrangement,  it  is  not  easj  to  discover ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  had  taken 
upon  themselves  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  patrician.  Lest  similat 
KeneB,  however,  to  thoM  of  theSempronian  times  should  be  enacted,  they  yieldenl 
the  point  to  the  people. 

h2 
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less  confidence  in  the  state  of  bis  affairs  tlian  ever,  retreated 
with  the  deserters,  and  part  of  his  cavahy,  first  into  the 
deserts,  and  afterwards  to  Thala^,  a  large  and  opulent  city, 
where  lay  the  greater  portion  of  iiis  treasures,  and  where 
there  was  magnificent  provision  for  the  education  of  hia 
children.  When  Metellus  was  informed  of  this,  although  he 
knew  that  there  was,  between  Thala  and  the  nearest  river,  a 
dry  and  desert  region  fi%  nules  broad,  yet,  in  the  hope  <rf 
finishing  the  war  if  he  should  gain  possession  of  the  town, 
he  resolved  to  surmount  aU  difficulties,  and  to  conquer  -even 
Nature  herself.  He  gave  orders  that  the  beasts  oi  burden, 
therefore,  should  be  lightened  of  all  the  baggage  excepting 
ten  days'  provision ;  and  that  they  should  be  laden  with  skins 
and  other  utensils  for  holding  water.  He  also  collected  fiom 
the  fields  as  many  labouring  cattle  as  he  could  find,  and 
loaded  them  with  vessels  of  all  sorts,  but  chiefly  wooden, 
taken  from  the  cottages  of  the  Numidians.  He  directed 
such  of  the  neighbouring  people,  too,  as  had  submitted  to 
him  after  the  retreat  of  Jugurtha,  to  bring  him  as  much 
water  as  they  could  carry,  appointing  a  time  and  place  tat 
them  to  be  in  attendance.  He  then  loaded  his  beasts  firom 
the  river,  which,  as  I  have  intimated,  was  the  nearest  water 
to  the  town,  and,  thus  provided,  set  out  for  Thala. 

When  he  came  to  the  place  at  which  he  had  desired  the 
Numidians  to  meet  him,  and  had  pitched  and  fortified  his 
camp,  so  copious  a  fall  of  rain  is  said  to  have  happened,  as 
would  have  furnished  more  than  sufficient  water  for  his  whole 
army.  Provisions,  too,  were  brought  him  far  beyond  his  ex- 
pectations ;  for  the  Numidians,  like  most  people  alter  a  recent 
surrender,  had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them*.  The 
men,  however,  from  a  religious  feeling,  preferred  using  the 
rain-water ;  the  fall  of  which  greatly  increased  their  courage, 

^  LXXV.  Thala]  The  river  on  which  this  town  stood  is  not  named  bj  SaUost, 
bat  it  appears  to  have  been  the  Bagrada.  It  seems  to  baye  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  of  Jnba,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Gsesar;  thoogh 
Tacitus,  Ann.  iii.,  21,  mentions  it  as  having;  afforded  a  reiuge  to  the  Bonums  in 
i^he  insurrection  of  the  Numidian  chief,  Tacfarinas.  D*Anville,  and  Dr.  Shaw, 
Travels  in  Bombay^  vol.  i.,  pt.  2,  ch.  5,  think  it  the  same  with  Telepte,  now 
Ferre-anah ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  See  Cellar,  iv.,  5.  It  was  in  mins  in 
the  time  of  Strabo. 

'  Had  done  more  than  was  required  of  them]  Officia  intendenmi*  **  Anal 
mimdUque  ssBvitiam  exucerbatns  indicio  fUii  'oi  Dn^sL**    Suet.  Tib.  68. 
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finr  they  thought  themselves  the  peculiar  care  of  t:  e  gods. 
On  the  next  day,  to  the  surprise  of  Jugurtha,  they  arrived 
at  Thala.  The  inhabitants,  who  had  thought  themselves 
secured  by  the  difficulties  of  the  approach  to  them,  were 
astonished  at  so  strange  and  unexpected  a  sight,  but,  never- 
theless, prepared  for  their  defence.  Our  men  showed  equal 
alacrity  on  their  side. 

LXAVI.  But  Jugurtha  himself,  believing  that  to  Me- 
tellus,  who,  by  his  exertions,  had  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  over  arms,  deserts,  seasons,  and  finally  over  Nature 
herself  that  controls  all,  nothing  was  impossible,  fled  wil  h  his 
children,  and  a  great  portion  of  his  treasure,  from  the  city 
during  the  night.  Nor  did  he  ever,  after  this  time,  continue^ 
more  than  one  day  or  night  in  any  place ;  pretending  to  be 
hurried  away  by  business,  but  in  reality  dreading  treachery, 
which  he  thought  he  might  escape  by  change  of  residence, 
as  schemes  of  such  a  kind  are  the  consequence  of  leisure  and 
opportunity. 

Metellus,  seeing  that  the  people  of  Thala  were  determined 
on  resistance,  and  that  the  town  was  defended  both  by  art 
and  situation,  surrounded  the  walls  with  a  rampart  and  a 
trench.  He  then  directed  his  machines  against  the  most 
ehgible  points,  threw  up  a  mound,  and  erected  towers  upon 
it  to  protect*  the  works  and  the  workmen.  The  townsmen, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  exceedingly  active  and  diligent ;  and 
nothing  was  neglected  on  either  side.  At  last  the  Eomans, 
though  exhausted  with  much  previous  fatigue  and  fighting, 
got  possession,  forty  days  after  their  arrival,  of  the  town, 
and  the  town  only ;  for  aU  the  spoil  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  deserters ;  who,  when  they  saw  the  walls  shaken  by  the 
battering-ram,  and  their  own  situation  desperate,  had  con- 
vefved  the  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever  else  is  esteemed 
valuable,  to  the  royal  palace,  where,  after  being  sated  with 
wine  and  luxuries,  they  destroyed  the  treasures,  the  building, 

*  LXXVI.  Nor  did  he  ever^continne,  ^c]  Nequepostea — moraius,  simtdabat, 
^  Most  editors  take  moratus  for  morans:  Allen  places  a  colon  after  it,  as  if  it 
were  for  moraius  est 

«  And  erected  towers  upon  it  to  protect,  ^c]  Ei  super  aggcrem  impositis  tut* 
nbtu  opus  et  administro§  tutari.  **  And  protected  the  work  and  the  workmea 
with  towers  placed  on  the  mound."  ImpontU  turribut  is  net  the  ablatiye  abfo» 
late  Imt  the  ablative  of  the  instnimeDt 
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and  tHemselves,  by  fire,  and  thus  Toluntarily  submitted  to 
tbe  sufferings  wbicn,  in  case  of  being  conquered,  tbey  dieadecl 
at  tbe  bands  of  tbe  enemy. 

LXXYII.  At  tbe  very  time  tbat  Tbala  was  taken,  there 
came  to  Metellus  ambassadors  irom  tbe  city  of  Leptis^,  re- 
questing bim  to  send  tbem  a  garrison  and  a  governor ;  saying 
'^  tbat  a  certain  Hamilcar,  a  man  of  rank,  and  of  a  fiusooua 
disposition,  against  wbom  tbe  magistrates  and  tbe  lawB 
were  alike  powerless,  was  tiying  to  induce  tbem  to 
cbange    sides ;  and  tbat  unless  be  attended  to  the  miatter 

Eromptly,  tbeir  own  safety^,  and  tbe  allies  of  Some,  would 
e  in  tbe  utmost  danger."  For  tbe  people  at  Leptis,  at  tbe 
very  commencement  of  tbe  war  witb  Jugurtba,  bad  sent  to 
tbe  consul  Bestia,  and  afterwards  to  Bome,  desiring  to  be 
admitted  into  friendsbip  and  alliance  witb  us.  Having  been 
granted  tbeir  request,  tbey  continued  true  and  faithful 
adherents  to  us,  and  promptly  executed  all  orders  firom 
Bestia,  Albinus,  and  Metellus.  Tbey  therefore  readily  ob- 
tained &om  tbe  general  tbe  aid  wbicb  tbey  solicited ;  and 
four  cohorts  of  Ligurians  were  despatched  to  Leptis,  with 
Caius  Annius  to  be  governor  of  the  place. 

LXXYIII.  This  city  was  built  by  a  party  of  SidonianSi 
who,  as  I  have  understood,  being  driven  from  tbeir  countiy 
through  civil  dissensions,  came  by  sea  into  those  parts  of 
Africa.  It  is  situated  between  tbe  two  Syrtes,  wbicb  take 
their  name  from  their  nature^.  These  are  two  gulfs  almost 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa*,  of  unequal  size,  but  of  similar 

>  LXXYII.  Leptis]  Leptis  Major,  now  Lebida,  In  c  19,  Leptis  Minor  ii 
meant. 

<  Their  own  safety]  Suam  aalutem:  i.  e.  the  safety  of  the  people  of  Leptis. 

3  LXXYIII.  Which  take  their  name  from  their  nature]  QuShu»  nomeii  m 
re  indUum.  From  avpeiv,  to  drawy  because  the  stones  and  sand  were  drawn  to 
and  fro  by  the  force  of  the  wind  and  tide.  But  it  has  been  suggested  that  tUi 
etymology  is  probably  false ;  it  is  less  likely  that  their  name  should  be  from  tht 
Greek  than  from  the  Arabic,  in  which  sett  signifies  a  desert  tract  or  region,  ft 
term  still  applied  to  the  desert  country  bordering  on  the  Syrtes.  See  Bitter, 
Allgem.  vergleich.  Geog.  vol  L,  p.  929.  The  words  which,  in  Havercamp,  ekse 
this  description  of  the  Syrtes,  "  Syrtes  ab  tractu  nominatse,"  and  which  Gmter 
and  Putschius  suspected  not  to  be  Sallusfs,  Gortius  omitted ;  and  his  example 
has  been  followed  by  MtUler  and  Bumouf ;  Gerlach,  Eritzius,  and  Diefech,  have 
retained  them.  Gerlach,  however,  thinks  them  a  gloss,  though  tnej  are  fonnd  IB 
every  manuscript  but  one. 

*  Almost  at  the  extremity  of  Africa]  Prope  tn  extremd  A/rk&     '*  By 
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c:^iara<5ter.  Those  parts  of  them  next  to  the  land  are  very 
d3ep ;  the  other  parts  sometimes  deep  and  sometimes  shal- 
low, as  chance  may  direct ;  for  when  the  sea  swells,  and  is 
agitated  by  the  winds,  the  waves  roll  along  with  them  mud, 
sand,  and  huge  stones  ;  and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  gulfs 
changes  with  the  direction  of  wind. 

Of  this  people,  the  language  alone^  has  been  altered  by 
their  intermarriages  with  the  Numidians;  their  laws  and 
customs  continue  for  the  most  part  Sidonian;  which  they 
oave  preserved  with  the  greater  ease,  through  living  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  king's  dominions^.  Between  them 
and  the  populous  parts  of  Numidia  lie  vast  and  uncultivated 
deserts. 

LXXIX.  Since  the  affairs  of  Leptis  have  led  me  into 
these  regions,  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  subject  to  relate 
the  noble  and  singular  act  of  two  Carthaginians,  which  the 
place  has  brought  to  my  recollection. 

At  the  time  when  the  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Africa,  the  Cyrenians  were  also  a  great  and 
powerful  people.  The  territory  that  lay  between  them  was 
Bandy,  and  of  a  uniform  appearance,  without  a  stream  or  a 
hiU  to  determine  their  respective  boundaries ;  a  circiunstance 
which  involved  them  in  a  severe  and  protracted  war.  After 
armies  and  fleets  had  been  routed  and  put  to  flight  on  both 
sides,  and  each  people  had  greatly  weakened  their  opponents, 
fearing;  lest  some  third  party  should  attack  both  victors  and 
vanquished  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  they  came  to  an  agree- 
ment, during  a  short  cessation  of  arms,  '^  that  on  a  certain 
day  deputies  should  leave  home  on  either  side,  and  that  the 
spot  where  they  should  meet  should  be  the  common  boun- 
dary between  the  two  states."  From  Carthage,  accordingly, 
were  despatched  two  brothers,  who  were  named  Philseni^, 

Africa  Gerlach  rightlj  niidersttfnds  the  eastern  part  of  Africa,  bordering  oi 
Egjpt;  ai:d  at  a  great  distance  from  Namidia.**  Kritssinu. 
>  The  language  alone]  lAngua  modd. 

*  From  the  king's  dominions]  Ab  imperio  regis.  "  Understand  Masinis6a*a, 
lfidpBa*s,  or  Jngartha's.**  Burwmf. 

•  LXXiX.  Philaeni]  The  account  of  these  Oartha^nian  brothers  with  a  Greek 
name,  ^iXatvoi,  praite-hvingj  is  probably  a  fable.  Cortius  thinks  that  the  in- 
habitants, observing  two  mounds  rising  above  the  surrounding  level,  fancied  they 
must  have  l^een  raised,  not  by  nature,  but  by  human  labour,  and  invented  \  story 
to  aeoouBt  for  thtir  existence.    "  The  altars,**  according  to  Mr.  Berr^l   (Geog 
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and  who  travelled  with  great  expedition.  The  deputies  oi 
the  Cyrenians  proceeded  more  slowly;  but  whetner  from 
indolence  or  accident  I  have  not  been  informed.  HowerBT,  a 
«torm  of  wind  in  these  deserts  will  cause  obstructioii  to 
passengers  not  less  than  at  sea ;  for  when  a  violent  blasts 
sweeping  over  a  level  surface  devoid  of  vegetation^,  raises  the 
sand  from  the  ground,  it  is  driven  onward  with  great  foree, 
and  fills  the  mouth  and  eyes  of  the  traveller,  and  thus,  by 
hindering  his  view,  retards  his  progress.  The  Cyrenian  de- 
puties, finding  that  they  had  lost  ground,  and  dreading 
punishment  at  home  for  their  mismanagement,  accused  the 
Carthaginians  of  having  left  home  before  the  time ;  quar- 
relling about  the  matter,  and  preferring  to  do  anything 
rather  than  submit.  The  Philaeni,  upon  this,  asked  them  to 
name  any  other  mode  of  settling  the  controversy,  providedit 
w^re  equitable ;  and  the  Cyrenians  gave  them  their  choice, 
"  either  that  they  should  be  buried  alive  in  the  spot  which 
they  claimed  as  the  boundary  for  their  people,  or  that  they 
themselves,  on  the  same  conditions,  should  be  allowed  togo 
forward  to  whatever  point  they  should  think  propOT."  iSe 
Philaeni,  having  accepted  the  conditions,  sacrificed  them- 
selves^  to  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  were  interred 
alive.  The  people  of  Carthage  consecrated  altars  to  the 
brothers  on  the  spot ;  and  other  honours  were  instituted  to 
them  at  home.     1  now  return  to  my  subject. 

LXXX.  After  the  loss  of  Thala,  Jugurtha,  thinking  no 
place  sufficiently  secure  against  Metellus,  fled  writh  a  few  fol- 
lowers into  the  country  of  f  he  Getulians,  a  people  savage  and 

of  Herod.,  p.  640),  "  were  sitnated  about  seven-ninths  of  the  way  from  CariliagB 
to  Gyrene ;  and  the  deception,"  he  adds,  *^  would  have  been  too  gross,  bad  it  been 
pretendeil  that  the  Carthaginian  party  had  travelled  seven  parts  in  nine,  wbife 
the  Cyrenians  had  travelled  no  more  than  two  such  parts  of  the  way."  Pfiny 
(H.  N.  V.  4)  says  that  the  altars  were  of  sand ;  Strabo  (lib.  iil)  says  that  in  lua 
time  they  had  vanished.  Pomponius  Mela  and  Valerius  Mazimns  repeat  the 
•tory,  but  without  adding  anything  to  render  it  more  probable. 

^  Devoid  of  vegetation  ]  Nuda  gignentium.  So  c.  93,  amcta  gignentimn nakm, 
Eritzius  justly  observes  that  gigneniia  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ytfHifti,  ai 
Cortius  and  others  interpret,  but  in  its  own  active  sense ;  the  ground  was  ban  <^ 
all  that  toas  productive^  or  of  whatever  generates  angthmg.  This  interpretttkn 
18  suggested  by  Perizonius  ad  Sanctii  Minerv.  i.,  16. 

2  Sacrificed  themselves]  Seque  vitamque — condofMvere.  **  Nihil  aliai  ^ 
qutim  vitam  sttam^  sc.  cv  M  dvoiv*     All«n. 
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uncivilised,  and,  at  that  period,  unacquainted  with  even  the 
name  of  Eome.  Of  these  barbarians  he  collected  a  great 
multitude,  and  trained  them  by  degrees  to  march  in  ranks,  to 
foUcw  standards,  to  obey  the  word  of  command,  and  to  per- 
form other  military  exercises.  He  also  gained  over  to  his 
interest,  by  large  presents  and  larger  promises,  the  intimate 
friends  of  king  Bocchus,  and  working  upon  the  king  by  thnir 
means,  induced  him  to  commence  war  against  the  Eomaiis. 
This  was  the  more  practicable  and  easy,  because  Bocchus,  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  Jugurtha,  had  sent  an 
embassy  to  Bome  to  solicit  friendship  and  alliance ;  but  a 
faction,  blinded  by  avarice,  and  accustomed  to  sell  their  votes 
on  every  question  honourable  or  dishonourable^,  had  caused 
bis  advances  to  be  rejected,  though  they  were  of  the  highest 
consequence  to  the  war  recently  begun.  A  daughter  of 
Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to  Jugurtha^ ;  but  such  a  con- 
nexion, among  the  Numidians  and  Moors,  is  but  lightly  re- 
garded ;  for  every  man  has  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  in 
proportion  to  his  ability  to  maintain  them ;  some  ten,  others 
more,  but  the  kings  most  of  all.  Thus  the  affection  of  the 
husband  is  divided  among  a  multitude ;  no  one  of  them  be- 
comes a  companion  to  him*,  but  all  are  equally  neglected. 

LXXXI.  The  two  kings,  with  their  armies*,  met  in  a  place 
settled  by  mutual  agreement,  where,  after  pledges  of  amity 

1  LXXX.  Sell — honourable  or  dishonoarable]  Omnia  honesta  atque  inhonetta 
mndere.  See  Gat.  c.  30.  They  had  been  bribed  by  Jugurtha  to  use  their  mfiu- 
ence  agamst  Bocchus. 

*  A  daughter  of  Bocchus,  too,  was  married  to  Jugurtha]  JugurthmJUia  Boccht 
nupserat.  Several  manuscripts  and  old  editions  have  Boccho^  making  Bocchus 
the  son-in-law  of  Jugurtha.  But  Plutarch  (Vit.  Mar.  c.  10,  SuU.  c.  8)  and 
Floras  (iiL,  1)  agree  in  speaking  of  him  as  Jugurtha's  father-in-law.  Bocchus 
was  doubtless  an  older  man  than  Jugurtha,  having  a  grown  up  son,  Volux, 
t.  lOi.  Castilioneus  and  Cortius,  therefore,  saw  the  necessity  of  reading  Boccht, 
and  other  editors  have  followed  them,  except  Gerlach,  "  who,*'  says  Kritzius, 
^  has  given  Bocchi  in  his  larger,  and  Boccho  in  his  smaller  and  more  recent 
edition,  in  order  that  readers  using  both  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
ebdoe." 

'  No  one  of  them  becomes  a  companion  to  him]  Ntdkt  pro  socid  ohtineL    The 

use  of  obtinet  absolutely,  or  with  iJie  word  dependent  on  it  understood,  prevails 

chiefly  among  the  later  Latin  writers.  Livy,  however,  has ^ama  ohtinuity  xzl,  46. 

'The  tiro  is  to  be  reminded,**  says  Dietsch,  ''that  obtinet  is  not  the  same  as 

kobetmr,  but  is  always  for  locum  obtinet^ 

*  La  XX  I.  The  two  kings,  with  thftir  armies]  The  text  has  only  exerdtui. 
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were  giveia  and  received,  Jugurtha  inflamed  tHe  mind  at 
Bocdius  by  observing  that  the  Eomans  were  a  lawless  peopje^  I 
of  insatiable  covetousness,  and  the  common  enemies  oi  nump 
kind ;  that  they  had  the  same  motive  for  making  war  on 
Bocchus  as  on  himself  and  other  nations,  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion ;  that  all  independent  states  were  objects  of  hatred  to 
them ;  at  present,  for  instance,  himself ;  a  little  before,  the 
Carthaginians  had  been  so,  as  well  as  king  Ferses ;  and  that^ 
in  future,  as  any  sovereign  became  conspicuous  for  his  power, 
so  would  he  assuredly  be  treated  as  an  enemy  by  the  Bo- 


mans." 


Induced  by  these  and  similar  considerations,  tbey  deter- 
mined to  march  against  Cirta,  where  MeteUus  had  deposited 
his  plunder,  prisoners,  and  baggage.  Jngurtha  supposed 
that,  if  he  took  the  city,  there  would  be  ample  recompense 
for  his  exertions ;  or  that,  if  the  Eoman  general  came  to 
succour  his  adherents,  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging him  in  the  field.  He  also  hastened  this  movement 
from  policy,  to  lessen  Bocchus' s  chance  of  peace^  ;  lest,  if  de- 
lay should  be  allowed,  he  should  decide  upon  something  Hf- 
ferent  from  war. 

LXXXII.  MeteUus,  when  he  heard  of  the  confederacy  ol 
the  kings,  did  not  rashly,  or  in  every  place,  give  opportumtiefl 
of  fighting,  as  he  had  been  used  to  do  since  Jugurtha  had 
been  so  often  defeated,  but,  fortifying  his  camp,  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  kings  at  no  great  distance  from  Cirta;  think- 
ing it  better,  when  he  should  have  learned  something  of  the 
Moors^,  as  they  were  new  enemies  in  the  field,  to  give  battle 
on  an  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time  he  was  informed,  by  letters  firom  Bome, 
that  the  province  of  Numidia  was  assigned  to  Marius,  of 
whose  election  to  the  consulship  he  had  already  heard. 

Being  aifected  at  these  occurrences  beyond  what  was  proper 
wid  decorous,  he  could  neither  restrain  his  tears  nor  goyem 

^  To  lessen  Bocchns^s  chance  of  peace]  Bocchipacem  tmrntrtuere.  Hb  wkhol 
to  engage  Bocchos  in  some  act  of  hostility  against  the  Romans,  so  as  to  render 
anj  coalition  between  them  impossible. 

^  LXXXII.  Should  have  learned  something  of  the  Moors]  Cogrntu  Mamritf  L  c 
after  knowing  something  of  the  Moors,  and  not  htfore,  Cognitis  nuS/Hbiu  ifi  UMd 
in  the  same  way  in  c.  39;  and  Dietsch  says  that  amicUia  Jftgmihapanm  ay> 
mte  is  for  nondum  cogniUa^  c.  14 
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llkjtongue ;  for  though  he  was  a  man  eminent  in  other  i-edpects, 
'k  JJiad  too  little  firamess  in  bearing  trouble  of  mind,  ilis 
bation  was  by  some  imputed  to  pride ;  others  said  that  a 
l^^le  spirit  was  wounded  by  insult;  many  thought  him 
"  ehagrined  because  victory,  just  attained,  was  snatched  from 
his  grasp.  But  to  n>e  it  is  well  known  that  he  was  more 
trouoled.  at  the  honour  bestowed  on  Marius  than  at  the  in- 
justice done  to  himself;  and  that  he  would  have  shown  much 
less  uneasiness  if  the  province  of  which  he  was  deprived  had 
been  given  to  any  other  than  Marius. 

LXXXIII.  Discouraged,  therefore,  by  such  a  mortifica* 
tion,  and  thinking  it  folly  to  promote  another  man's  success 
at  his  own  hazard,  he  sent  deputies  to  Bocchus,  intreating 
him  "  not  to  become  an  enemy  to  the  Romans  without  cause  ;*'; 
and  observing  "  that  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  entering 
into  friendship  and  alliance  with  them,  which  were  far  pre- 
ferable to  war ;  that  though  he  might  have  confidence  in  his 
resources,  he  ought  not  to  change  certainties  for  uncertain- 
ties ;  that  a  war  was  easily  b^gun,  but  discontinued  with 
difficulty ;  that  its  commencement  and  conclusion  were  not 
dependent  on  the  same  party  ;  that  any  one,  even  a  coward, 
might  commence  hostilities,  but  that  they  could  be  broken 
off  only  when  the  conqueror  thought  proper ;  and  that  he 
should  therefore  consult  for  his  interest  and  that  of  his  king- 
dom, and  not  connect  his  own  prosperous  circumstances  with 
the  ruined  fortunes  of  Jugurtha."  To  these  representations 
the  king  mildly  answered,  "  that  he  desired  peace,  but  felt 
compassion  for  the  condition  of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  if  similar 
proposals  were  made,  aU  would  easily  be  arranged."  Me- 
tellus,  in  reply  to  this  request  of  Bocchus,  sent  deputies  with 
overtures,  of  which  the  king  approved  some,  and  rejected 
others.  Thus,  in  sending  messengers  to  and  fro,  the  time 
passed  away,  and  the  war,  according  to  the  consul's  desire, 
was  protracted  without  being  advanced. 

LXXXIV.  Marius,  who,  as  I  said  before,  had  been  made 
consul  with  great  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  populace, 
began,  though  he  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  patricians, 
to  inyeigh  against  them,  arber  the  people  gave  him  the  pro- 
vince of  Numidia,  with  great  frequency  and  violence ;  he  at- 
tacked  them  BometunesindividuaUy  and  Bometimesin  a  body; 
he  said  that  he  had  snatched  from  them  the  consulship  as 
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spoils  from  yanquisbed  enemies ;  and  uttered  othet  reina];ki 
laudatory  to  himself  and  offensive  to  them.  Meanwhile  he 
made  the  provision  for  the  war  his  chief  object ;  he  asked  fat 
reinforcements  for  the  legions  ;  he  sent  for  auxiliaries  from 
foreign  states,  kings,  and  allies ;  he  also  enlisted  all  the 
bravest  men  from  Latium,  most  of  whom  were  known  to  him 
by  actual  service,  some  few  only  by  report,  and  induced,  by 
earnest  solicitation,  even  discharged  veterans^  to  accompany 
him.  Nor  did  the  senate,  though  adverse  to  him,  dare  to  re* 
fuse  him  anything ;  the  additions  to  the  legions  they  had  voted 
even,  with  eagerness,  because  military  service  was  thought 
to  be  unpopular  with  the  multitude,  and  Marius  seemed 
likely  to  lose  either  the  means  of  warfare^,  or  the  favour  of 
the  people.  But  such  expectations  were  entertained  in  vain, 
so  ardent  was  the  desire  of  going  with  Marius  that  had  seized 
on  almost  all.  Every  one  cherished  the  fancy^  that  he  should 
return  home  laden  with  spoil,  crowned  with  victory,  or  at- 
tended with  some  similar  good  fortune.  Marius  himself,  too, 
had  excited  them  in  no  small  degree  by  a  speech ;  for,  when 
all  that  he  required  was  granted,  and  he  was  anxious  to  com- 
mence a  levy,  he  called  an  assembly  of  the  people,  as  well  to 
encourage  them  to  enHst,  as  to  inveigh,  according  to  his  pracv 
tice,  against  the  nobility.  He  spoke,  on  the  occasion,  as  folIowB: 
LXXXV.  "  I  am  aware,  my  fellow-citizens,  that  most  men 
do  not  appear  as  candidates  before  you  for  an  office,  and  con- 
duct themselves  in  it  when  they  have  obtained  it,  under  the 
same  character ;  that  they  are  at  first  industrious,  humble, 
and  modest,  but  afberwards  lead  a  life  of  indolence  and  arro- 
gance. But  to  me  it  appears  that  the  contrary  should  be 
the  case ;  for  as  the  whole  state  is  of  greater  consequence 
than  the  single  office  of  consulate  or  prsetorship,  so  its  in- 
terests ought  to  be  managed*  with  greater  sohcitude  than 

>  LXXXIV  Discharged  veterans]  Hommes  emeriUs  atipendUs.  SddierB  whc 
bad  completed  their  term  of  service. 

*  Means  of  warfare]  Usum  belli.  That  is  ea  qwB  belii  uaut  poaceni^  troops 
and  supplies. 

»  Cherished  the  fancy]  Animis  trahebant  "  Trahere  ammo  is  alwaya  to  re- 
volve in  the  mmd,  not  to  let  the  thought  of  a  thing  escape  fnnn  the  mind.** 
KrUzius. 

*  LXXXV.  Its  interests  ought  to  be  managed,  ^c]  Majore  curd  Uhm  aJmt^ 
mttrari  qucm  June  peii  debere.  Cortios  Injudiciously  omita  the  word  iOam.  Mc 
one  has  followed  him  but  Alien. 
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tbese  magistracies  are  souglit.  Nor  am  I  insensible  how 
great  a  weight  of  business  I  am,  through  your  kindness, 
called  upon  to  sustain.  To  make  preparations  for  war,  and 
yet  to  be  sparing  of  the  treasury ;  to  press  those  into  the 
service  whom  I  am  unwilling  to  offend ;  to  direct  everything 
at  home  and  abroad;  and  to  discharge  these  duties  when 
surrounded  by  the  envious,  the  hostile^,  and  the  factious,  is 
more  difficult,  my  fellow-citizens,  than  is  generally  imagined. 
In  addition  to  this,  if  others  fail  in  their  imdertakiDgs,  their 
ancient  rank,  the  heroic  actions  of  their  ancestors,  the  power 
of  their  relatives  and  connexions,  their  numerous  dependents, 
are  all  at  hand  to  support  them ;  but  as  for  me,  my  whole 
hopes  rest  upon  myself,  which  I  must  sustaia  by  good  con- 
duct and  integrity ;  for  all  other  means  are  unavailing. 

"  I  am  sensible,  too,  my  feUow-citizens,  that  the  eyes  of  all 
men  are  turned  upon  me ;  that  the  just  and  good  favour  me, 
as  my  services  are  beneficial  to  the  state,  but  that  the  nobility 
seek  occasion  to  attack  me.  I  must  therefore  use  the  greater 
exertion,  that  you  may  not  be  deceived  in  me^,  and  that  their 
views  may  be  rendered  abortive.  I  have  led  such  a  life, 
indeed,  from  my  boyhood  to  the  present  hour,  that  I  am 
familiar  with  every  kind  of  toil  and  danger ;  and  that  exertion-, 
which,  before  your  kindness  to  me,  I  practised  gratuitously 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  relax  after  having  received  my  re* 
ward.  For  those  who  have  pretended  to  be  men  of  worth 
only  to  secure  their  election^,  it  may  be  difficult  to  conduct 
themselves  properly  in  office ;  but  to  me,  who  have  passed  my 
whole  life  in  the  most  honourable  occupations,  to  act  weJ 
has  from  habit  become  nature. 

"  You  have  commanded  me  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Ju^rtha;  a  commission  at  which  the  nobility  are  highly 
offended.  Consider  with  yourselves,  I  pray  you,  whether  it 
would  be  a  change  for  the  better,  if  you  were  to  send  to  this,  or 

1  Hostile]  Occursantis.    Thwarting,  opposing. 

*  That  yon  may  not  be  deceived  in  me]  Ut  neque  vos  capiammi.    "  This  verq, 
B  undoabtedly  used  in  this  passage  for  decipere.  Compare  Tibull.  Eleg.  iii.,  6, 45: 
Nee  ff08  out  capiarU  pendentia  brachia  collo^  Aut  faUat  blandd  sordida  Ungun 
frece,  Cic  Acad,  iv.,  20:  Saptentia  vim  maximam  esse  cavere^  ne  capiatw.* 
Gerlach. 

*  To  secure  their  election]  Per  ambUUmem,  Ambire  is  to  canvass  for  votef 
to  court  the  &TOiir  of  the  people. 
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to  any  other  suon  appomtment,  one  of  yonder  crowd  of  nobles^, 
a  man  of  ancient  uimily,  of  innumerable  statuel,  and  of  no 
military  experience';  in  order,  forsooth,  that  in  so  important 
an  office,  and  being  ignorant  of  everything  connected  with  it, 
he  may  exhibit  hurry  and  trepidation,  and  select  one  of  12ie 
people  to  instruct  him  in  his  duty.  For  so  it  generally  hap- 
pens, that  he  whom  you  have  chosen  to  direct,  seeks  another 
to  direct  him.  I  know  some,  my  fellow-citizens,  who,  after 
they  have  been  elected^  consuls,  have  begun  to  read  the  acts 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  military  precepts  of  the  Ghreeks  j 
persons  who  invert  the  order  of  things* ;  for  though  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office*  is  posterior,  in  point  of  time, 
to  election,  it  is,  in  reality  and  practical  importance,  prior 
to  it. 

"  Compare  now,  my  fellow-citizens,  me,  who  am  a  new  man, 
with  those  haughty  nobles^.  What  they  have  but  heard  or 
read,  I  have  witnessed  or  performed.  What  they  have  learned 
from  books,  I  have  acquired  in  the  field ;  and  whether  deeds 
or  words  are  of  greater  estimation,  it  is  for  you  to  consider. 
They  despise  my  humbleness  of  birth ;  I  contemn  their  imbe- 
cility.   My  condition^  is  made  an  objection  to  me ;  their  mis- 

i  Of  yonder  crowd  of  nobles]  Ex  Ulo  globo  nobtUtatis,    lUo,  dftJcriK^ff. 

•I  know  some — who  after  they  have  been  elected,^.]  "At  whom  Marios 
directs  this  observation,  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Gerlach,  Inferring  to  Cic.  Qoast. 
Acad,  ii.,  1,  2,  thinks  that  La»al]as  is  meant.  But  if  he  supposes  that  Luonllnt 
was  present  to  the  mindofMarivs  when  he  spoke,  he  is  egregionsly  decdred,  ibr 
Marius  was  forty  years  antecedent  to  Lncnllus.  It  is  possible,  howerer,  that 
SaUust^  thinking  of  Lncullas  when  he  wrote  Marius^s  speech,  may  have  falka 
into  an  anachronism,  and  have  attributed  to  Marius,  whose  character  he  had 
assumed,  an  observation  which  might  justly  have  been  made  in  hia  own  day.** 
KrUzius. 

3  Persons  who  invert  the  order  of  things]  Hominu  praposieru  Meo  who  de 
that  last  which  should  be  done  first. 

*  For  though  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office,  ^.]  Nam  gerertj  qtAm 
fieri,  tempore  posterivs,  re  atque  tisu  pritts  est.  With  gerere  is  to  be  nnderstood 
constdatwn ;  vflthjlerij  consulem.  This  is  imitated  from  Demosthenes,  Olynth.  nL 
T6  yap  TTpdrreiv  tov  Xcytip  Kal  \€ipoTOP€iv,  tar€pov  hv  tq  rc^i,  irprf- 

T€pov  Tfi  8vvdn€i  Kal  Kp€iTT6v  fOTi.    "  Actiug  is  posterior  in  orcler  to  speaking 
and  voting,  but  prior  and  superior  in  effect.** 

^  With  those  haughty  nobles]  Cum  iUorum  superbid.  Virtus  Scipiadm  ti  mkk 
sapientia  Lcdi. 

•  My  condition]  Mihi  fortuna,  "That  is,  my  lot,  or  condition,  in  which  1 
was  bom,  and  whic^  I  had  no  hand  m  iroducing.**  XHttacik, 
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eonduct  is  a  reproach  to  them.  The  circuastuico  of  birttf  j 
indeed,  I  consider  as  one  and  the  same  to  all ;  but  think  that 
ae  who  best  exerts  himself  is  the  noblest.  And  could  it  be 
Dquired  of  the  fathers^,  of  Albinus  and  Bestia,  whether  thef 
would  rather  be  the  parents  of  them  or  of  me,  what  do  you 
fluppose  that  they  would  answer,  but  that  they  would  wish 
the  most  deserving  to  be  their  offspring  ?  If  the  patricians 
'ustly  despise  me,  let  them  also  despise  their  own  ancestors, 
whose  nobility,  like  mine,  had  its  origin  in  merit.  They 
envy  me  the  honour  that  I  have  received ;  let  them  also  envy 
He  the  toils,  the  abstinence^,  and  the  perils,  by  which  I  ob* 
tained  that  honour.  But  they,  men  eaten  up  with  pride,  live 
as  if  they  disdained  all  the  distinctions  that  you  can  bestow, 
and  yet  sue  for  those  distinctions  as  if  they  had  lived  so  as 
to  merit  them.  Yet  those  are  assuredly  deceived,  who 
expect  to  enjoy,  at  the  same  time,  things  so  incompatible 
as  the  pleasures  of  indolence  and  the  rewards  of  honourable 
exertion*. 

"  When  they  speak  before  you,  or  in  the  senate,  they 

1  The  drcumstance  of  birth,  ^.]  NcUuram  unam  et  communem  omnium  ex- 
iitumo,  "  Nascendi  sortem  "  is  the  explanation  which  Dietsch  gives  to  ftaturam. 
One  man  is  horn  as  well  as  another,  bat  the  difference  between  men  is  made  hy 
their  different  modes  of  action ;  a  difference  which  the  nobles  falsely  suppose  to 
proceed  from  fortune.  "  Voltaire,  Mahomet,  Act.  I.  sc.  iv.,  has  expressed  the  sen»> 
timjent  of  Sallnst  exactly : 

Les  mortels  sont  ^ux,  ce  n*est  point  la  naissance, 
C*est  la  seule  vertn  qui  fait  leur  difference."  Bumouf 

*  And  could  it  be  inquired  of  the  fathers,  ^.]  Ac,  si  Jam  ex  patrHnts  Albim 
Art  BesHa  qvari  posset,  ^c.  Patres,  in  this  passage,  is  not,  as  Anthon  ima- 
ipnes,  the  same  as  majores;  as  is  apparent  from  the  word  gigni.  The  fathers  of 
Albinus  and  Bestia  were  probably  dead  at  the  time  that  Marius  spoke.  The  pas- 
saf^  which  Anthon  quotes  from  Plutarch  to  illustrate  patres,  is  not  applicable, 
for  the  word  there  is  irp6yovoi :  ^'ETrw6av€T0  tS>v  7rap6vTa>v,  et  fi^  Koi  tov^ 
tKtiimv  oiovrai  npoySvovs  dvr^  fiaKXov  dp  ^v^aaOai  napairkrfo'lovs 
€Ky6pov9  cnro\iir€iVf  Sre  8ff  fir/^  dvrovs  8i  fvyeVciav,  dXX*  otf*  dper^ 

Kcu  KdOi&v  ^pyav  €v86(ovs  yevofievovs*  Vit.  Mar.  c.  9.  ^*  He  would  then 
axk  the  people  whether  they  did  not  think  that  the  ancestors  of  those  men  would 
nave  wished  sather  to  leave  a  postor^y  like  him,  since  they  themselves  had  not 
isen  to  ghry  by  their  high  birth,  but  by  their  virtue  and  heroic  achievements?" 

AoBtroence]  Imtoceniia.  Abstinence  from  all  vicious  mdulgence. 

*  HflDonnble  ezertionl  VtrkOis.  See  notes  on  Cat.  c.  1  and  Jug.  c  1. 
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occupy  tlie  greatest  part  of  their  orations  ia  extolling  Hbm 
ancestors^ ;  for,  they  suppose  that,  by  recounting  the  heioie 
deeds  of  theur  forefathers,  they  render  themselves  more  it 
lustrious.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case ;  for  the  more 
glorious  were  the  lives  of  their  ancestors,  the  more  scandaloui 
is  their  own  inaction.  The  truth,  indeed,  is  plainly  this, 
that  the  glory  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity', 
which  suffers  neither  their  virtues  nor  their  vices  to  be  con- 
cealed. Of  this  light,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  have  no  share; 
but  I  have,  what  confers  much  more  distinction,  the  power 
of  relating  my  own  actions.  Consider,  then,  how  unreason- 
able they  are ;  what  they  claim  to  themselves  for  the  merit  of 
others,  they  will  not  grant  to  me  for  my  own ;  alleging,  for- 
sooth, that  1  have  no  statues,  and  that  my  distinction  is 
newly  acquired ;  but  it  is  surely  better  to  have  acquired  such 
distinction  myself  than  to  bring  disgrace  on  that  receiTed 
from  others. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant,  that,  if  they  were  inclined  to  reply  to 
me,  they  would  make  an  abundant  display  of  eloquent  and 
artful  language.  Yet,  since  they  attack  both  you  and  myself, 
on  occasion  of  the  great  favour  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  me,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  be  silent  before  them, 
lest  any  one  should  construe  my  forbearance  into  a  conscious- 
ness of  demerit.  As  for  myself,  indeed,  nothing  that  is  said 
of  me,  I  feel  assured^,  can  do  me  injury ;  for  what  is  true, 
must  of  necessity  speak  in  my  favour ;  what  is  false,  my  life 
and  character  will  refute.  But  since  your  judgment,  in  be- 
stowing on  me  so  distinguished  an  honour  and  so  important 
a  trust,  is  called  in  question,  consider,  I  beseech  you,  agaia 
and  again,  whether  you  are  likely  to  repent  of  what  you 
have  done.     I  cannot,  to  raise  your  confidence  in  me,  boast 

1  They  occnpy  the  greatest  part  of  their  orations  in  eztollinfi;  th^  ancntan] 
Plerdque  oratione  majores  suos  extoUurU,  **  They  extol  their  ancestors  ia  the 
greatest  part  of  their  speech." 

2  The  glory  of  ancestors  sheds  a  light  on  their  posterity]  Javenal,  vS^  138: 

Incipit  ipsoram  contra  te  stare  parentum 
Nobilitas,  clararnqne  facem  prseferre  pndendis. 

Thy  fathers*  virtnes,  clear  and  bright,  dbplay 
Thy  shameful  deeds,  as  with  the  light  of  day. 

>  I  feel  assured]  Ex  an!m  tententid,  "  It  was  a  common  form  «f  BtMi 
useveration  "  Gerlach. 
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of  the  statues,  or  triumphs,  or  consulships  of  my  ancestctn ; 
but,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  I  can  show  you  spears^,  a 
banner^,  caparisons^  for  horses,  and  other  military  rewards ; 
besides  the  scars  of  wounds  on  my  breast.  These  are  my 
statues;  this  is  my  nobility;  honours,  not  lefl,  like  theirs, 
by  inheritance,  but  acquired  amidst  innumerable  toils  and 
dangers. 

"  My  speech,  they  say,  is  inelegant ;  but  that  I  have  ever 
thought  of  little  importance.  Worth  sufficiently  displays 
itself;  it  is  for  my  detractors  to  use  studied  language,  that 
they  may  palliate  base  conduct  by  plausible  words.  Nor 
have  I  learned  Greek ;  fbr  I  had  no  wish  to  acquire  a  tongue 
that  adds  nothing  to  the  valour^  of  those  who  teach  it.  But 
I  have  gained  other  accomplishments,  such  as  are  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  a  state ;  i  have  learned  to  strike  down  an 
enemy ;  to  be  vigilant  at  my  post^ ;  to  fear  nothing  but  dis- 

>  Spears]  Hastas,  "A  hastapurcby  that  is  a  spear  withont  iron,  was  anciently 
the  reward  of  a  soldier  the  first  time  that  he  conquered  in  batUe,  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
.£n.  vi.,  760 ;  it  was  afterwards  given  to  one  who  had  struck  down  an  enemy 
in  a  sally  or  skirmish,  lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  Milit.  Rom.  v.,  17."  Bwmouf, 

*  A  banner]  VexUlwn,  "  Standards  were  also  military  rewards.  Vopiscms  re- 
lates that  ten  hastm  puros^  and  four  standards  of  two  colours,  were  presented  to 
Anrelian.  Suetonius  (Aug.  25)  says  that  Agrippa  was  presented  by  Augustus, 
after  his  naval  victory,  with  a  standard  of  the  colour  of  the  sea.  These  standards 
therefore,  were  not,  as  Badius  Ascensius  thmks,  always  taken  from  the  enemy ; 
though  this  was  sometimes  the  case,  as  appears  from  Sil.  ItaL  xv.,  261 : 

Tunc  hasta  viris,  tunc  martia  cuique 
Vezilla,  ut  meritum,  et  prsedse  libamina,  dsuitur."  Bwnumf, 

*  Caparisons]  Phalenu*    **  SiL  Ital.  xv.,  255: 

Phaleris  hie  pectora  fulget: 

£Qc  torque  aurato  circumdat  bellica  colla. 
Juvenal,  zv.,  60: 

Ut  IsetijpAo/lem  omnes  et  torquSnu  omnes. 

These  passages  show  that  phaieray  a  name  for  the  ornaments  of  horses,  were 
also  decorations  of  men ;  but  they  differed  from  the  torques,  or  collars,  in  this 
respect,  that  the/>Aa/iereB  hung  down  over  the  breast,  and  the  iorquea  only  en- 
drcled  the  neck.    See  Lips,  ad  Polyb.  de  Milit.  Rom.  v.,  17."  Bwwmf. 

*  Valour]  Vvrlxiiiem,  "  The  Greeks,  those  illustrious  instructors  of  the  world, 
bad  not  been  able  to  preserve  their  liberty;  their  learning  therefore  had  not  added 
to  their  valour.  Vvrimy  in  this  passage,  is  evidently  fortUudo  beUica,  which,  in 
the  of^nion  of  Marius,  was  the  only  virtue."  Bumouf.    See  Plutarch,  Vit  Mar.  c.  2. 

*  To  be  vi^lant  at  my  post]  Prcssidia  agitare.  Or  "  to  keep  guard  at  my 
post**  "  PraukUa  affUare  rignifies  nothing  more  than  to  protect  a  party  ok 
fongjm  or  the  baggage,  or  to  keep  guard  round  a  besieged  city."  CortiuK 
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honour;  to  bear  cold  and  beat  witb  equal  endurance  to 
Bleep  on  tbe  ground ;  and  to  sustain  at  the  same  time  bunger 
and  fatigue.  And  witb  such  rules  of  conduct  I  shall  stimu- 
late my  soldiers,  not  treating  them  witb  rigour  and  mysdf 
with  indulgence,  nor  making  their  toils  my  glory.  Such  a 
mode  of  commanding  is  at  once  useful  to  the  state,  and 
becoming  to  a  citizen.  For  to  coerce  your  troops  with 
severity,  while  you  yourself  live  at  ease,  is  to  be  a  tyrant,  not 
a  general. 

"  It  was  by  conduct  such  as  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  that 
your  ancestors  made  themselves  and  the  republic  renowned. 
Our  nobility,  relying  on  their  forefathers'  ments,tbougb  totally 
different  from  them  in  conduct,  disparage  us  who  emulate 
their  virtues ;  and  demand  of  you  every  public  bonour,  as 
due,  not  to  their  personal  merit,  but  to  their  bigb  rank 
Arrogant  pretonders,  and  utterly  unreasonable !  For  tbough 
their  ancestors  left  them  all  that  was  at  their  disposal,  their 
riches,  their  statues,  and  their  glorious  names,  they  left  them 
not,  nor  could  leave  them,  their  virtue ;  which  alone,  of  all 
their  possessions,  could  neither  be  communicated  nor  re- 
ceived. 

"  They  reproach  me  as  being  mean,  and  of  unpolished 
manners,  because,  forsooth,  I  have  but  little  skill  in  arranff- 
ing  an  entertainment,  and  keep  no  actor^,  nor  give  my  cook* 

•  Keep  no  actor]  IlistrUmem  nttUum — habeo,  "  Luxurise  peregriiue  origo  ab 
exercitu  Asiatic©  (Manlii  sc,  Vulsonis,  A.u.c.  668)  invecta  in  urbem  est.  •  •  • 
Tnm  psaltriffi  aambucistriseqne,  et  convivalia  ludiontan  oblectamenta,  adfita 
epulis."  Liv.  xxxix.,  6.  "  Bj  this  army  retaming  from  Asia  was  Uie  origin  of 
foreign  luxury  imported  into  the  city.  •  •  •  At  entertainments — ^were  introdnoed 
players  on  the  harp  and  timbrel,  with  buffoont  for  the  diversion  of  tbe  gnflstl.* 
Baker.  Professor  Anthon,  who  quotes  this  passage,  says  that  hiitrio  **herB 
denotes  a  buffoon  kept  t«)r  the  amusement  of  the  company."  But  such  is  not  the 
meaning  of  tlie  word  klstrio.  It  signifies  one  who  in  some  way  aded^  either  bj 
dancing  and  gesticulation,  or  by  reciting,  perhaps  to  the  music  of  the  sandmck* 
trice  or  other  minstrels.  See  Smith's  Diet  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Ant.  Art.  Bitkia, 
sect.  2.  Sch-'ller's  Lex.  sub  vv.  Histrio,  Ijudio,  and  SaUo.  The  emperors  bad 
whole  companies  of  actors,  histriones  auUci^  for  their  private  amusement.  Steto- 
nius  says  of  Augustus  (c.  74)  that  at  feasts  he  introduced  acroamaia  et  kutn^hn. 
See  also  Spartian.  Had.  c.  19;  Jul.  Capitol.  Verm,  c.  8. 

2  My  cook]  Coquum.  Livy,  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  him,  adds  *m 
coquus  vUissimum  antiquis  mandpium,  et  attimatUme  et  u»u  in  pretio  etm  -  «l 
qnod  mwisteriumfuerat,  art  haberi  capia.    "  The  cook,  whom  tbe  ancients 
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higher  wages  than  my  steward ;  all  which  charges  I  must, 
indeed,  acknowledge  to  be  just ;  for  I  learned  from  my  father, 
and  other  venerable  characters,  that  vain  indulgences  belong 
to  women,  and  labour  to  men ;  that  glory,  rather  than 
wealth,  should  be  the  object  of  the  virtuous  ;  and  that  arms 
and  armour,  not  household  furniture,  are  marks  of  honour. 
But  let  the  nobility,  if  they  please,  pursue  what  is  delightful 
and  dear  to  them  ;  let  them  devote  themselves  to  licentious- 
ness and  luxury ;  let  them  pass  their  age  as  they  have  passed 
their  youth,  in  revelry  and  feasting,  the  slaves  of  gluttony 
and  debauchery ;  but  let  them  leave  the  toil  and  dust  of  the 
field,  and  other  such  matters,  to  us,  to  whom  they  are  more 
grateful  than  banquets.  This,  however,  they  will  not  do ; 
for  when  these  most  infamous  of  men  have  disgraced  them- 
selves by  every  species  of  turpitude,  they  proceed  to  claim 
the  distinctions  due  to  the  most  honourable.  Thus  it  most 
unjustly  happens  that  luxury  and  indolence,  the  most  dis- 
graceful of  \ices,  are  harmless  to  those  who  indulge  in  them, 
and  fatal  only  to  the  innocent  commonwealth. 

"  As  I  have  now  replied  to  my  calumniators,  as  far  as  my 
own  character  required,  though  not  so  fully  as  their  flagiti- 
ousness  deserved,  I  shall  add  a  few  words  on  the  state  of 
public  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  my  feUow-citizens,  be 
of  good  courage  with  regard  to  Numidia  ;  for  all  that 
hitherto  protected  Jugurtha,  avarice,  inexperience,  and  arro- 
gance^, you  have  entirely  removed.  There  is  an  army  in 
it,  too,  which  is  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  though, 
assuredly,  more  brave  than  fortunate ;  for  a  gr^at  part  of  it 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  avarice  or  rashness  oi  its  com- 
manders. Such  of  you,  then,  as  are  of  military  age,  co-operate 
with  me,  and  support  the  cause  of  your  country ;  and  let  no 
discouragement,  from  the  iU-fortune  of  others,  or  the  arro- 
gance of  the  late  commanders,  affect  any  one  of  yo\i.  I 
myself  shall  be  with  you,  both  on  the  march  and  in  the 

ridered  as  the  meanest  of  their  slaves  both  in  estimation  and  nse,  became  highly 
▼alnable.**  Baker, 

'  Avarice,  inexperience,  and  arrogance]  Avariliam^  imp&itiamj  tuperbiam 
**  The  President  De  Brosses  and  DotteviUe  have  observed,  that  Marias,  in  these 
words,  makes  an  allusion  to  the  characters  of  all  the  generals  that  had  precedec 
him,  noticing  at  once  the  avarice  of  Calparnins,  the  inexperience  cf  Albmiis,  and 
the  pnde  of  Metell^is.**  Le  Bnm, 
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battle,  both  to  direct  your  moyements  ancL  to  share  year 
dangers.  1  shall  treat  you  and  myself  on  every  ooeaaioii 
alike;  and,  doubtless,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  all  good 
things,  victory,  spoil,  and  glory,  are  ready  to  our  hands; 
though,  even  if  they  were  doubtM  or  distant,  it  would  still 
become  every  able  citizen  to  act  in  defence  of  his  oountry. 
For  no  man,  by  slothful  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mor- 
tab^  ;  nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children*  that  they 
might  live  for  ever,  out  rather  that  they  might  act  in  life  wita 
virtue  and  honour.  I  would  add  more,  my  fellow-citiasenB,  if 
words  could  give  courage  to  the  faint-hearted ;  to  the  brave 
I  think  that  I  have  said  enough." 


1  For  no  man,  by  slothfol  timidity,  has  escaped  the  lot  of  mortals] 
ignavid  nemo  knmortaUt  foetus.  The  English  translators  have  rentoed  this 
phrase  as  if  they  supposed  the  sense  to  be,  "  No  man  has  gained  immortal  renown 
by  inaction.*'  But  this  is  not  the  signification.  What  Marius  means,  is,  that  no 
maUf  however  cautiously  and  timidly  he  may  avoid  danger,  haaprokmged  hit  l^ 
to  immortality.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  words  have  their  proper  cooneziaii  with 
what  immediately  follows :  neque  quisquam  parens  W)eiis,  tUi  cBterm  firsmt^ 
optavit.  The  sentiment  is  the  same  as  in  the  verse  of  Horace:  Jforv  tifiigaosm 
perseqwtur  vvrwn:  or  in  these  lines  of  TyrtSBUs: 

*0v  yap  Kms  ddvar6v  ye  ^vyclv  ufiapficvov  cotiv 

"Avbp*,  ovS*  ^v  iTpoy6vav  27  yevos  dBavdrmv' 
TJoXKoKi  brjftdrriTa  0vya>v  Ka\  dovirov  oKdirrmv 
''Epx^raif  €v  d*  SiK<p  fioipa  Ki^^  Oavdrov. 
To  none,  'mong  men,  escape  from  death  is  ^v'n, 
Though  sprung  from  deathless  habitants  of  hea?*n : 
Him  that  has  fled  the  battle's  threatening  sound, 
The  silent  foot  of  fate  at  home  has  found. 

The  French  translator,  Le  Brun,  has  given  the  right  sense:  "Jamais  U  liehetf 
n'a  pr^servd  de  la  mort ;"  and  Dureau  Delamalle :  "  Pour  6tre  nn  Ificbe,  on  n'oi 
serait  pas  plus  immortel."    Ignavia  is  properly  inaction ;  but  here  signifieB  • 
timid  shrinking  from  danger. 
<Nor  has  any  parent  wished  for  his  children,  ^.]  *0v  yiip  d$tmtrov$ 

cfjilcri  iraldas  ivxovrai  yevecrOcUj  aXX*  dyaOoifs  ical  ivickteis.    ^  Men  do 

not  pray  that  they  may  have  children  that  will  never  die,  but  such  as  will  be 
good  and  honourable."    Plato,  Menex.  20, 

**  This  speech,  differing  from  the  other  speeches  in  Sallust  both  in  words  aad 
thoughts,  conveys  a  clear  notion  of  that  fierce  and  objurgatory  doquenoe  which 
was  natural  to  the  rude  manners  and  bold  character  of  Marius.  It  is  a  speech 
which  cannot  be  called  polished  and  modulated,  but  must  rather  be  termed  rough 
and  ungracefuL  The  phraseology  is  of  an  antique  cast,  and  some  of  the  words 
coarse.  *  ^  *  But  it  is  animated  and  fervid,  rushing  on  liice  a  torrent;  and  faj 
language  of  such  a  character  and  structure,  th^  nature  and  manners  oi  Marini 
Ire  excellently  rfpresented."  Gsrlach, 
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T^Tx  X  V 1 .  After  having  spoken  to  this  effect, Marius,  when 
he  found  that  the  minds  of  tne  populace  were  excited,  imme* 
diately  freighted  vessels  with  provisions,  pay,  arms,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  ordered  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieutenant- 
general,  to  set  sail  with  them.  He  himself,  in  the  meas 
time,  proceeded  to  enlisit  soldiers,  not  after  the  ancient 
method,  or  from  ^he  cla9Bes^,  but  taking  all  that  were  willing 
to  join  him,  and  the  greater  part  from  the  lowest  ranks. 
Some  said  that  this  was  done  from  a  scarcity  of  better  men, 
and  others  from  the  consul's  desire  to  pay  court*  to  the  poorer 
class,  because  it  was  by  that  order  of  men  that  he  had  been 
honoured  and  promoted ;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  grasping  at 
power,  the  most  needy  are  the  most  serviceable,  persons  to 
whom  their  property  (as  they  have  none)  is  not  an  object  of 
care,  and  to  whom  everything  lucrative  appears  honourable. 
Setimg  out,  accordingly,  for  Africa,  with  a  somewhat  larger 
force  than  had  been  decreed,  he  arrived  in  a  few  days  at 
Utica.  The  command  of  the  army  was  resigned  to  him  by 
Publius  Butilius,  Metellus's  lieutenant-general ;  for  Metellus 
himself  avoided  the  sight  of  Marius,  that  he  might  not  see 
what  he  coidd  not  even  endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

LXXXVII.  Marius,  having  filled  up  his  legions*  and  aux- 
iliary cohorts,  marched  into  a  part  of  the  countiy  which  was 
fertile  and  abundant  in  spoil,  where,  whatever  ne  captured, 
he  gave  up  to  his  soldiers.  He  then  attacked  such  fortresses 
OP  towns  as  were  ill  defended  by  nature  or  with  troops,  and 
ventured  on  several  engagements,  though  only  of  a  light  cha- 
racter, in  different  places.  The  new  recruits,  in  process  of 
time,  began  to  join  in  an  encounter  without  fear  ;  they  saw 
that  such  as  fled  were  taken  prisoners  or  slain ;  that  the 

>  LXXXVI.  Not  aft€r  the  ancient  method,  or  from  the  classes]  Non  moi^ 
■M^bmm,  noqu6  ex  dassSnu,  Bj  the  regulation  of  Servins  Tollins,  who  divided 
the  Boman  peo[de  into  six  classes,  the  highest  class  consisting  of  the  wealthiest, 
and  the  others  decreasing  downwards  in  regular  gradation,  none  of  the  sixth  class, 
who  were  not  considered  as  having  any  fortune,  bat  were  capUe  censi,  *'  rated  by 
the- head,"  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  the  army.  The  enlistment  of  the  lower  order, 
eommenced,  it  is  said,  by  Marins,  tended  to  debase  the  army,  and  to  render  it  a 
fitter  tool  for  the  purposes  of  unprincipled  commanders.    See  AuL  GelL  xvL,  10. 

*  Denre  to  pay  court]  Per  ambiiionem. 

'LXXXVIL  Having  filled  up  his  legions,  ^.]  Their  numbers  had  h«^ 
tUnnad  in  actions  with  the  enemy,  and  Metellus  ^rhaps  took  home  socne  part  <i 
^  amiy  wbicfa  did  not  return  to  it 
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bravest  were  the  safest;  that  liberty,  their  countiy,  and 
parents^,  are  defended,  and  glory  and  riches  acquired,  by 
arms.  Thus  the  new  and  old  troops  soon  became  as  one 
body,  and  the  courage  of  all  was  rendered  equal. 

The  two  kings,  when  they  heard  of  the  approach  of  Marius, 
retreated,  by  separate  routes,  into  parts  that  were  difficult  of 
access ;  a  plan  which  had  been  proposed  by  Jugnrtha^  who 
hoped  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  enemy  might  Be  attacked 
when  dispersed  over  the  country,  supposing  that  the  Soman 
soldiers,  like  the  generality  of  troops,  would  be  less  careful 
and  observant  of  discipline  when  the  fear  of  danger  was 
removed. 

LXXXYIII.  MeteUus,  meanwhile,  having  taken  his  de- 
parture for  Bome,  was  received  there,  contrary  to  his  expec- 
tation, with  the  greatest  feelings  of  joy,  being  equally  wel- 
comed, since  public  prejudice  had  subsided,  by  both  the 
people  and  the  patricians. 

Marius  continued  to  attend,  with  equal  activity  and  pru- 
dence, to  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  enemy.  He 
observed  what  would  be  advantageous,  or  the  contrary,  to 
either  party  ;  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  kings,  coun- 
teracted their  intentions  and  stratagems,  and  allow^  no  re- 
missness in  his  own  army,  and  no  security  in  that  of  the 
euemv.  He  accordingly  attacked  and  dispersed,  on  several 
occasions,  the  Getulians  and  Jugurtha  on  their  march,  as 
they  were  carrying  off  spoil  from  our  allies^ ;  and  he  obliged 
the  king  himself,  near  the  town  of  Cirta,  to  take  flight  with- 
out his  arms^.  But  finding  that  such  enterprises  merely 
gained  him  honour,  without  tending  to  terminate  the  war, 
he  resolved  on  investing,  one  afber  another,  all  the  cities, 
which,  by  the  strength  of  their  garrisons  or  situation,  were 
best  suited  either  to  support  the  enemy,  or  to  resist  himself; 
so  that  Jugurtha  would  either  be  deprived  of  his  fortresses, 
if  he  suffered  them  to  be  taken,  or  be  forced  to  come  to  an 

*  Their  country  and  parents,  ^]  Patriam  parentesque,  ^.  SaUnst  means  to 
say  that  the  soldiers  would  see  such  to  be  the  general  eflfect  and  result  of  vigoroiis 
warfare ;  not  that  they  had  any  country  or  parents  to  protect  in  Nnmidia.  But 
the  observation  has  very  much  of  the  rhetorician  in  it. 
'  LXXXYIII.  From  our  allies]  Ex  aociis  nostria.  The  people  of  the  provincep 
>  Obliged  the  king  himself— to  take  flight  without  his  arms'!  /;w«mj«6  rtg&m 
"^armia  exuerat.  He  attacked  Jugurtha  so  suddenly  and  vigorously  that  he 
compelled  to  flee,  leaving  his  arms  behind  him. 
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engagement  in  their  defence.  As  to  Bocchus,  he  had  fre- 
quently sent  messengers  to  Marius,  saying  that  he  desired 
the  friendship  of  the  Eoman  people,  and  that  the  consul 
need  fear  no  act  of  hostility  nx)m  him.  But  whether  he 
merely  dissembled,  with  a  view  to  attack  us  unexpectedly 
with  greater  effect,  or  whether,  from  fickleness  of  disposition, 
he  habitually  wavered  between  war  and  peace,  was  never 
fairly  ascertained. 

LXXXIX.  Marius,  as  he  had  determined,  proceeded  to 
attack  the  fortified  towns  and  places  of  strength,  and  to 
detach  them,  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  threats  or  offers 
of  reward,  from  the  enemy.  His  operations  in  this  way, 
however,  were  at  first  but  moderate ;  for  he  expected  that 
Jugurtha,  to  protect  his  subjects,  would  soon  come  to  an 
engagement.  But  finding  that  he  kept  at  a  distance,  and 
was  intent  on  other  affairs,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  enter 
upon  something  of  greater  importance  and  difficulty.  Amidst 
the  vast  deserts  there  lay  a  great  and  strong  city,  named  Capsa, 
the  founder  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  Libyan  Hercules^. 
Its  inhabitants  were  exempted  from  taxes  by  Jugurtha,  and 
under  mild  government,  and  were  consequently  regarded  as 
the  most  faithful  of  his  subjects.  They  were  defended 
against  enemies,  not  only  by  walls,  magazines  of  arms,  and 
bodies  of  troops,  but  stilL  more  by  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
proaching them ;  for,  except  the  parts  adjoining  the  walls,  all 
the  surrounding  country  is  waste  and  uncultivated,  destitute 
of  water,  and  infested  with  serpents,  whose  fierceness,  like 
that  of  other  wild  animals,  is  aggravated  by  want  of  food  ; 
while  the  venom  of  such  reptiles,  deadly  in  itself,  is  exacer- 
bated by  nothing  so  much  as  by  thirst.  Of  this  place 
Marius  conceived  a  strong  desire^  to  make  himself  master, 
not  only  from  its  importance  for  the  war,  but  because  its 
capture  seemed  an  enterprise  of  difficulty ;  for  Metellus  had 
gamed  great  glory  by  taking  Thala,  a  town  similarly  situated 
and  fortified ;  except  that  at  Thala  there  were  several  springs 

'  LXXXIX  The  Libyan  Hercales]  Hercules  Libyt.  "  He  is  one  of  the  forty 
•od  more  whom  Varro  mentions,  and  who,  it  is  probable,  were  leaders  of  trading 
izpediti(»i8  or  colonies.  See  auprct^  c.  18  A  Libyan  Hercnles  is  mentioned  by 
SGfimu,  zzriL**  Bumouf, 

*  Marios  oonceived  a  strong  desire]  Marmn  maxima  cupido  iniHuerat.  **  A 
dm  «  Had  seized  Marios.** 
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near  the  walls,  while  the  people  of  Capsa  had  only  one  rm^ 
nlng  stream,  and  that  within  the  town,  all  the  water  whidi 
they  used  besides  being  rain-water.  But  this  Bcardtj,  botii 
here  and  in  other  parfcs  of  Africa,  where  the  people  Uve 
rudely  and  remote  from  the  sea,  was  endured  witb  tho  mater 
ease,  as  the  inhabitants  subsist  mostly  on  milk  azia  wild 
beasts*  flesh^,  and  use  no  salt,  or  other  provocatiTea  of 
appetite,  their  food  being  merely  to  satisfy  hunger  or  tldnt, 
and  not  to  encourage  luxury  or  excess. 

XC.  The  consul^,  haying  made  all  necessary  inyeatigik 
tions,  and  relying,  I  suppose,  on  the  gods  (for  against  BaA 
difficulties  he  could  not  weU  provide  by  his  own  forethoueht, 
as  he  was  also  straitened  for  want  of  com,  because  the  No* 
midians  apply  more  to  pasturage  than  agriculture,  and  had 
convened,  by  the  king's  order,  whatever  com  had  been  raiaed 
into  fortified  places,  while  the  ground  at  the  time,  it  being 
the  end  of  summer,  was  parched  and  destitute  of  vegetation), 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  conducted  his  arrangements 
with  great  prudence.  All  the  cattle,  which  had  been  taken 
for  some  days  previous,  he  consigned  to  the  care'  oS  the 
auxiliary  cavalry;  and  directed  Aulus  Manlius,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, to  proceed  with  the  light-armed  coborts  to 
the  town  of  Lares^,  where  he  had  deposited  provisions  and  pay 
for  the  army,  telling  him  that,  after  plundering  the  countiy, 
he  would  join  him  there  in  a  few  days.  Having  by  this 
means  concealed  his  real  design,  he  proceeded  towards  the 
river  Tana. 

XCI.  On  his  march  he  distributed  daily,  to  each  division 
of  the  infantry  and  cavalry,  an  equal  portion  of  the  cattle^ 
and  gave  orders  that  water-bottles  should  be  made  of  their 
hides ;  thus  compensating,  at  once,  for  the  scarcity  of  corn, 


1  Wild  beasts*  flesh]  FerinA  came.    Almost  all  our  translatora  have 
this  **  venison."    Bat  the  Africans  lived  on  the  flesh  of  whatever  bewti  th^j 
took  in  the  chase. 

2  XC.  The  consul,  ^c]  Here  is  a  long  and  awkward  pareniheriB.  I  htff 
adhered  to  the  construction  of  the  original.  The  "  jet,**  tamm,  that  follows  the 
parenthesis,  refers  to  the  matter  included  in  it. 

>  He  consigned  to  the  care,  ^.]  EquUibus  auxQiariU  agendmn  oUrAmL  **  He 
gave  to  be  driven  by  the  auxiliary  cavalry.'* 

*  The  town  of  Lares]  Oppidtsm  Laru.  Cortius  seems  to  have  been  right  IB 
pronouncing  Laria  to  be  an  accusative  plural  Gerlach  observes  that  Lara 
ooeiirs  in  the  Itineraiy  cf  Antoninus  and  in  ^  Angostine,  Adv.  Dooatist.  vL,  tt 
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md  proTiding,  while  all  remained  ignorant  of  his  intention, 
utensils  which  would  soon  be  of  service.  At  the  end  of  six 
^ys,  accordingly,  when  he  arrived  at  the  river,  a  large 
number  of  bottles  had  been  prepared.  Having  pitched  his 
camp,  with  a  slight  fortification,  he  ordered  his  men  to  take 
refreshment,  and  to  be  ready  to  resume  their  march  at  sun- 
aet ;  and,  having  laid  aside  all  their  baggage,  to  load  them- 
selves and  their  beasts  only  with  water.  As  soon  as  it 
seemed  time,  he  quitted  the  camp,  and,  after  marching  the 
whole  night^,  encamped  again.  The  same  course  he  pursued 
on  the  following  night,  and  on  the  third,  long  before  dawn, 
he  reached  a  hiUy  spot  of  ground,  not  more  than  two  miles 
distant  from  Capsa,  where  he  waited,  as  secretly  as  possible, 
with  his  whole  force.  But  when  daylight  appeared,  and 
many  of  the  Numidians,  having  no  apprehensions  of  an 
enemy,  went  forth  out  of  the  town,  he  suddenly  ordered  all 
the  cavalry,  and  with  them  the  lightest  of  the  infantry,  to 
hasten  forward  to  Capsa,  and  secure  the  gates.  He  himself 
immediately  followed,  with  the  utmost  ardour,  restraining 
lua  men  from  plunder. 

When  the  mhabitants  perceived  that  the  place  was  sur- 
prised, their  state  of  consternation  and  extreme  dread,  the 
suddenness  of  the  calamity,  and  the  consideration  that  many 
of  their  fellow-citizens  were  without  the  walls  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  compelled  them  to  surrender.  The  town, 
however,  was  burnt;  of  the  Numidians,  such  as  were  of 
adult  age,  were  put  to  the  sword;  the  rest  were  sold,  and  the 
rooil  divided  among  the  soldiers.  This  severity,  in  violation 
<^  the  usages  of  war,  was  not  adopted  from  avarice  or  cruelty 
in  the  consul,  but  was  exercised  because  the  place  was  of 
gmt  advantage  to  Jugurtha,  and  difficult  of  access  to  us, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  a  fickle  and  faithless  race,  to  be 
influenced  neither  by  kindness  nor  by  terror. 

XCn.  When  Mairius  had  achieved  so  important  an  enter- 

Erise,  without  any  loss  to  his  troops,  he  who  was  great  and 
onoured  before  became  still  greater  and  still  more  honoured. 
All  his  imdertakings',  however  ill-concerted,  were  regarded 

*  XCI.  After  xnarchiDg  the  whole  night]  He  seems  to  have  marched  in  the 
i^t  far  the  sake  of  coolness. 

*  XCn.  AU  his  undertakings,  ^.]  Ofnma  mm  bene  eontuUa  in  vtrMem 
Inkebanim'.    *'  AU  that  he  did  rashly  was  attributed  to  his  oontdoumem 
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as  proofs  of  superior  ability ;  his  soldiers,  kept  under  mild 
discipline,  and  enriched  with  spoil,  extolled  him  to  the  skies; 
the  fTumidians  dreaded  him  as  something  more  than  humaii ; 
and  all,  indeed,  allies  as  weU  as  enemies,  believed  that  he  was 
either  possessed  of  supernatural  power,  or  had  all  things 
directed  for  him  by  the  will  of  the  gods. 

After  his  success  in  this  attempt,  he  proceeded  against 
other  towns ;  a  few,  where  they  offered  resistance,  he  took  by 
force ;  a  greater  number,  deserted  in  consequence  of  the 
wretched  fe,te  of  Capsa,  he  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  whole 
country  was  filled  with  mourning  and  slaughter. 

Having  at  length  gained  possession  of  many  places,  and 
most  of  them  without  loss  to  his  army,  he  turned  his  thongbta 
to  another  enterprise,  which,  though  not  of  the  same  des- 
perate character  as  that  at  Capsa,  was  yet  not  less  difficult 
of  execution^.  Not  far  from  the  river  Mulucha,  which  divided 
the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus,  there  stood,  in  the 
midst  of  a  plain^,  a  rocky  hill,  sufficiently  broad  at  the  top  for 
a  small  fort ;  it  rose  to  a  vast  height,  and  had  but  one  narrow 
ascent  left  open,  the  whole  of  it  being  as  steep  by  nature  aa 
it  could  have  been  rendered  by  labour  and  art.  This  place, 
as  there  were  treasures  of  the  king  in  it,  Marius  dii^cted 
his  utmost  efforts  to  take*.  But  his  views  were  furthered 
more  by  fortune  than  by  his  own  contrivance.  In  the  for- 
tress there  were  plenty  of  men  and  arms  for  its  defence,  as 
well  as  an  abundant  store  of  provisions,  and  a  spring  of 
water;  while  its  situation  was  unfavourable  for  raising 
mounds,  towers,  and  other  works ;  and  the  road  to  it,  used  by 
its  inhabitants,  was  extremely  steep,  with  a  precipice  on 
either  side.  The  vinese  were  brought  up  with  great  danger, 
and  without  eflfect ;  for,  before  they  were  advanced  any  consi- 

eztraordinary  power."  If  they  conld  not  praise  his  pradehce,  they  praised  Ui 
resolution  and  energy. 

^  Difficult  of  execution]  Diffidlem.  There  seemed  to  be  as  many  impedimenti 
to  success  as  in  the  affair  at  Capsa,  though  the  undertaking  was  not  of  soperiknf 
a  nature. 

<  In  the  midst  of  a  plain]  Inter  cceteram  plamtiem.  By  cateram  he  signifiM 
that  the  rest  of  the  ground,  except  the  part  on  which  the  fort  stood,  was  plail 
and  level. 

3  Directed  his  utmost  efforts  to  take]  Summd  vi  capere  uUendiL  It  is  to  ba 
observed  that  summd  vi  refers  U  wteruUt,  not  to  capere,  Summd  ope  anmiSB 
iniendit  vt  caperet 
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derable  distance,  they  were  destroyed  with  fire  or  stones. 
And  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  the  soldiers  could 
neither  stand  in  fix)nt  of  the  works,  nor  act  among  the  vineae^, 
without  danger ;  the  boldest  of  them  were  killed  or  v^ounded, 
and  the  fear  of  the  rest  increased. 

XCm.  Marius  haviog  thus  wasted  much  time  and  labour, 
began  seriously  to  consider  whether  he  should  abandon  the 
attempt  as  impracticable,  or  wait  for  the  aid  of  Eortune, 
whom  he  had  so  often  found  favourable.  Whilst  he  was  re- 
volving the  matter  in  his  mind,  during  several  days  and 
nights,  in  a  state  of  much  doubt  and  perplexity,  it  happened 
tlmt  a  certain  Ligurian,  a  private  soldier  in  the  auxiliary  co- 
horts*, having  gone  out  of  the  camp  to  fetch  water,  observed, 
near  that  part  of  the  fort  which  was  farthest  from  the  be- 
siegers, some  snails  crawling  among  the  rocks,  of  which,  when 
be  had  picked  up  one  or  two,  and  afterwards  more,  he  gra- 
dually proceeded,  in  his  eagerness  for  collecting  them,  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  "When  he  found  this  part  deserted,  a 
desire,  incident  to  the  human  mind,  of  seeing  what  he  had 
never  seen',  took  violent  possession  of  him.     A  large  oak 

^  Among  the  viDeBB]  Inter  vm&u,  "  InUr^  for  which  Miiller,  from  a  conjecture 
)f  Glareanns,  substitnted  initra^  is  supported  by  all  the  manuscripts,  and  ought 
wt  to  be  altered,  although  wUra  would  have  been  more  exact,  as  the  signification 
iinier  is  of  greater  extent,  and  includes  that  of  intra.  Inter  is  used  when  a 
'•hiog  is  inclosed  on  each  side ;  inira^  when  it  is  inclosed  on  all  sides.  If  the 
soldiers,  tlierefore,  are  considered  as  surrounded  with  the  vine(B,  they  should  be 
described  as  inira  vineasf  but  as  there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  also  be 
contemplated  as  being  inclosed  only  laterally  by  the  vinecSf  the  phrase  inter 
mmu  may  surely  in  that  case  be  applied  to  them.  Gronovius  and  Dra- 
knborch  ad  Liv.  L,  10,  have  observed  how  often  these  propositions  are  inter> 
changed  when  referred  to  time."  Eritzius.    On  vinecB,  see  c.  76. 

*XCIII.  A  certain  Ligurian — ^in  the  auxiliary  cohorts]  The  Ligurians  were 
not  numbered  among  the  Italians  or  socii  in  the  Roman  army,  but  attached  to  it 
only  as  auxiliaries. 

'  A  desire— of  seeing  what  he  had  never  seen]  More  humani  ingenii^  cupido 
^nara  viaundi  wvadU.  This  is  the  reading  of  Cortius,  to  which  Miiller  and 
Allen  adhere.  Gerlach  inserted  in  his  text,  More  humani  ingeni,  cupido  difficUia 
/(UMoidi  ammwn  vortit;  which  Eritzius,  Orelli,  and  Dietsch,  have  adopted,  and 
which  Cortius  acknowledged  to  be  the  reading  of  tlie  generality  of  tlie  manuscripts, 
except  that  they  vary  as  to  the  last  two  words,  some  having  animadvortit.  The 
sense  of  thia  reading  will  be,  "  the  desire  of  doing  something  difficult,  which  is 
natural  to  the  human  mind,  drew  off  his  thoughts  from  gathering  snails,  and  led 
him  to  contemplate  something  of  a  more  arduous  character.^    But  the  readicg 
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chancevl  to  grow  out  among  the  rocks,  at  first,  for  a  short 
distance,  horizontally^,  and  then,  as  nature  directs  all  "i^ege- 
tables^,  turning  and  shooting  upwards.  Baising  himself  some- 
times  on  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  and  sometimes  on  tlie  pro* 
jecting  rocks,  the  Ligurian,  as  all  the  Numidians  were  in- 
tently watching  the  besiegers,  took  a  full  survey  of  tiie  pkfe- 
lorm  of  the  fortress.  ELaving  observed  whatever  he  thoaffU 
it  would  afterwards  prove  useful  to  know,  he  descended  the 
same  way,  not  unobservantly,  as  he  had  gone  up,  but  exploit 
ing  and  noticing  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  path.  He  then 
hastened  to  Marius,  acquainted  him  with  what  he  had  done, 
and  urged  him  to  attack  the  fort  on  that  side  where  he  had 
ascended,  offering  himself  to  lead  the  wny  and  the  attempt. 
Marius  sent  some  of  those  about  him,  along  with  the  Li^- 
rian,  to  examine  the  practicability  of  his  proposal,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  dispositions,  reported  the  affiur  as 
difficult  or  easy.  The  consul's  hopes,  however,  were  some- 
what encouraged ;  and  he  accordingly  selected,  from  his  band 
of  trumpeters  and  bugle-men,  five  of  the  most  nimble,  and 
with  them  four  centurions  for  a  guard^ ;  all  of  whom  he  di- 

of  Cortius  gives  so  much  better  a  sense  to  the  passage,  that  I  have  thoo^ 
proper  to  follow  it.  Burnonf,  with  Havercamp  and  the  editions  anteoedflDt  ti 
Gortins,  reads  more  humanoi  cupidinis  ^/nara  ffisimdi  ammum  torCnC,  of  whiiA 
the  first  five  words  are  taken  from  a  quotation  of  Anlns  Gelfias,  ix.,  12,  nbfl^ 
however,  may  have  transcribed  them  from  some  other  part  of  Sallust's  m^ 
now  lost 

^  Horizontally]  PramcL  This  word  here  signifies ybrtoonb,  not  cftiiumwinfc,  M 
Anthon  and  others  interpret,  for  trees  growing  out  of  a  rock  or  bank  wiO  not 
take  a  descending  direction. 

*  As  nature  directs  all  vegetables]  Qah  cuncta  gignmiktm  ntOurafirt  Itbte 
be  observed  that  the  construction  is  ncUurafert  ctmcta  gignaUiumj  fbr  cmietofj^ 
nentia.    On  gignentia,  L  e.  vegetables,  or  whatever  produou  angMig,  a«e  e.  71 
and  Cat,  c.  53. 

'  Four  centurions  for  a  guard]  Pratsidio  qidfirent,  qwstuor  omluritmei.  Itk 
a  question  among  the  commentators  whether  the  centurions  were  attended  If 
their  centuries  or  not ;  Cortius  thinks  thnt  they  were  not,  as  ten  men  were  rafll- 
dent  to  cause  an  alarm  in  the  fortress,  which  was  all  that  Marias  desired.  Bit 
that  Cortius  is  in  the  wrong,  and  that  there  were  common  soldiers  with  the  em- 
tirions,  appears  from  the  following  considerations:  1.  Marius  would  hardlj  hifB 
aent,  or  Sallust  have  spoken  of,  four  men  as  a  guard  to  six.  2.  Why  shonld  cen- 
tnrions  only  have  been  selected,  and  not  common  soldiers  as  well  as  their  fdSctnf 
8.  An  expression  ui  the  following  chapter,  laqueu — qwbw  aXleioadmiUtegJheSSm 
^tmendermlf  seems  to  prove  that  there  were  others  present  besides  the  oentaiiooi 
•nd  the  trumpeters.    The  word  mUiiu  is  indeed  wantuig  in  the  text  of  CortfaHi 
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lectea  to  obey  the  Ligurian,  appointing  the  next  day  for  corn* 
mencing  the  experiment. 

XCIV.  When,  according  to  their  instructions,  it  seemed 
time  to  set  out,  the  Ligurian,  after  preparing  and  arranging 
^erything,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  ascent.  Those  who 
commanded  wie  centuries^,  being  previously  instructed  by  the 
guide,  had  changed  their  arms  and  dress,  having  their  heads 
tsad  feet  bare,  that  their  view  upwards,  and  their  progress 
among  the  rocks,  might  be  less  impeded^ ;  their  swords  were 
ilung  behind  them,  as  well  as  their  shields,  which  were  Nu- 
midian,  and  made  of  leather,  both  for  the  sake  of  lightness, 
and  in  order  that,  if  struck  against  any  object,  they  might 
make  less  noise.  The  Ligurian  went  first,  and  tied  to  the 
rocks,  and  whatever  roots  of  trees  projected  through  age,  a 
number  of  .ropes,  by  which  the  soldiers  supporting  themselves 
might  climb  with  the  greatest  ease.  Such  as  were  timorous, 
from  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  path,  he  sometimes 
pulled  up  by  the  hand ;  when  the  ascent  was  extremely 
rugged,  he  sent  them  on  singly  before  him  without  their  arms, 
which  he  then  carried  up  after  them ;  whatever  parts  appeared 
unsafe*,  he  first  tried  them  himself,  and,  by  going  up  and  down 
repeatedly  in  the  same  place,  and  then  standing  aside,  he  in- 

bnt  appears  to  have  been  omitted  by  bim  merely  to  favour  his  own  notion  as  to 
the  absence  of  soldiers,  for  he  lefb  it  ont,  as  Kritzins  says,  tummd  Wndme,  ne  vno 
qiddem  codice  assenUerUe^  "  purely  of  his  own  will,  and  without  the  authority  of 
a  single  manuscript.^'  Taking  a  fair  view  of  the  passage,  we  seem  necessarily  led 
to  believe  that  the  centurions  were  attended  by  a  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their 
companies.    See  the  following  note. 

1  XCrV.  Those  who  commanded  the  centuries]  lUi  qui  cetUwns  praerarU, 
This  is  the  reading  of  several  manuscripts,  and  of  almost  all  the  editions  before 
that  of  Kritzius,  and  may  be  tolerated  if  we  suppose  that  the  centurions  were  at- 
tended by  their  men,  and  that  Sallust,  in  speaking  of  the  change  of  dress,  meant 
to  mdude  ^  men,  although  he  specifies  only  the  officers.  Yet  it  Is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  Sallust  should  have  used  such  a  periphrase  for  centuriones.  Seven 
of  the  manuscripts,  however,  have  qui  adscenswri  erant,  which  Eritzius  and 
Dietsch  have  adopted.  Two  have  qui  ex  cenUiriis  prceeranU  Allen,  not  unhap- 
pily, conjectures,  quiprcBsidio  ercmt,  Cortius  suspected  the  uhrase,  qui  centurOs 
praierani,  and  thought  it  a  transformation  of  the  words  qui  adscenauris  praserat, 
which  somebody  had  written  in  the  margin  as  an  explanation  of  the  following 
word  duee,  and  which  were  afterwards  altered  and  thrust  into  the  tezt. 

«  Progress — might  be  less  impeded]  Nisus—faciUitsforee.  The  adferb  for  the 
■djecdve.    So  in  the  speech  of  Adherbal,  c.  14,  vt  tuHits  essem. 

*  Unsafe]  Dubia  nitu.  "  Not  to  be  depended  upoL  for  support.*'  Nitu  is  ihr 
4d  dittive  for  tiiiuL 
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spired  the  rest  with  courage  to  proceed.  At  length,  after 
uuiti term  p ted  and  harassing  exertion,  they  reached  the  foi^ 
tress,  which,  on  that  side,  was  undefended,  for  all  the  ooea- 
pants,  as  on  other  days,  were  intent  on  the  enemy  in  tiie  op- 
posite quarter. 

Though  Marius  had  kept  the  attention  of  the  Numidians, 
during  the  whole  day,  fixed  on  his  attacks,  yet,  when  he  heard 
from  his  scouts  how  the  Ligurianhad  succeeded,  he  animated 
his  soldiers  to  fresh  exertions,  and  he  himself,  adyancing  be- 
yond theyineffi,  and  causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed\  came  up 
close  under  the  walls,  annoying  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time, 
with  his  engines,  archers,  and  slingers,  from  a  distance. 

But  the  Numidians,  haying  ofben  before  oyertomed  and 
burnt  the  yinesB  of  the  Eomans,  no  longer  confined  themselyea 
within  the  fortress,  but  spent  day  and  night  before  the  walls, 
railing  at  the  Eomans,  upbraiding  Marius  with  madness, 
threatening  our  soldiers  with  being  made  slayes  to  Jngurtha, 
and  exhibiting  the  utmost  audacity  on  account  of  their  suc- 
cessful defence.  In  the  mean  time,  while  both  the  iBomans 
and  Numidians  were  engaged  in  the  struggle,  the  one  side 
contending  for  glory  and  dominion,  the  other  for  their  very 
existence,  the  trumpets  suddenly  sounded  a  blast  in  l^e  rear 
of  the  enemy,  at  which  the  women  and  children,  who  had 
gone  out  to  view  the  contest,  were  the  first  to  flee ;  next  those 
who  were  nearest  to  the  wall,  and  at  length  the  whole  of  the 
Numidians,  armed  and  unarmed,  retreated  within  the  fort. 
"When  this  had  happened,  the  Eomans  pressed  upon  the  enemy 
with  increaned  boldness,  dispersing  them,  and  at  first  only 
wounding  the  greater  part,  but  afterwards  making  their  way 
over  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell,  thirsting  for  glory,  and 
striving  who  should  be  first  to  reach  the  wall ;  not  a  single 
individual  being  detained  by  the  plunder.  Thus  the  rashness 
of  Marius,  rendered  successful  by  fortune,  procured  him  re- 
nown from  his  very  error. 

XCV.  During  the  progress  of  this  affair,  Lucius  S] 
Marius' s  qusestor,  arrived  in  the  camp  with  a  numerduJ  Doay 
of  cavalry,  which  he  had  been  left  at  Eome  to  raise  among  the 
Latins  and  allies. 

>  Causing  a  testudo  to  be  formed]  Testudtne  actd.  The  soldiers  placed  their 
•hields  over  their  heads,  and  joined  them  close  together,  fonniog  a  defence  like  the 
shell  of  a  tortoise. 
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Of  80  eminent  a  man,  since  my  subject  brings  him  to  my 
notice,  I  think  it  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  chanus 
ter  and  manners ;  for  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his 
affairs^ ;  and  Lucius  Sisenna^,  who  has  treated  that  subject 
the  most  ably  and  accurately  of  all  writers,  seems  to  me  to 
have  spoken  with  too  little  freedom.  SyUa,  then,  was  of  pa< 
Mcian  descent,  but  of  a  family  almost  sunk  in  obscurity  by 
the  degeneracy  of  his  forefathers.  He  was  skilled,  equally 
and  profoundly,  in  Greek  and  Boman  literature.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  mind,  fond  of  pleasure,  but  fonder  of  glory.  His 
leisure  was  spent  in  luxurious  gratifications,  but  pleasure 
never  kept  him  from  his  duties,  except  that  he  might  have 
acted  more  for  his  honour  with  regard  to  his  wife*.     He  was 

1 XCV.  For  I  shall  in  no  other  place  allude  to  his  affairs]  Neque  enim  dHo  loco 
is  SmUm  rebus  diduri  mmus.  *'  These  words  show  that  Sallast,  at  this  time,  had 
not  thought  of  writing  Eistories,  but  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  that  pursuit 
after  he  had  finished  the  Jugurthine  war.  For  that  he  spoke  of  Sylla  in  his 
large  hi8t<H7  is  apparent  from  several  extant  fragments  of  it,  and  fixHn  Plutarch, 
who  quotes  Sallust,  Vlt  Syll.,  c.  3."  Kritzius. 

'Lucius  Sisenna]  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  between  SjUa  and 
Hvius,  VelL  Paterc.  ii.,  9.  Cicero  alludes  to  his  style  as  being  jejune  and 
puerile,  Brut.,  c  64,  De  Legg.  i.,  2.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  fragments  of  bis 
history  remain. 

*  Except  that  he  might  have  acted  more  for  his  honour  with  regard  to  his  wife] 
Nisi  quod  de  uxore  potuit  honestius  consuU,  As  these  words  are  vague  and  inde- 
terminate, it  is  not  agreed  among  the  critics  and  translators  to  what  part  of 
Sylla^s  life  Sallust  refers.  I  suppose,  with  Rupertus,  Aldus  Manutius,  Crispinus, 
and  De  Brosses,  that  the  allusion  is  to  his  connexion  with  Valeria,  of  which  the 
history  is  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life  of  Sylla,  which  the  English  reader  may  take 
in  Langhome^s  translation :  **  A  few  months  after  Metella*s  death,  he  presented 
the  people  with  a  show  of  gladiators ;  and  as,  at  that  time,  men  and  women  Imd 
no  separate  places,  but  sat  promiscuously  in  the  theatre,  a  woman  of  great  beauty, 
and  of  one  of  the  best  families,  happened  to  sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Messala,  and  sister  to  the  orator  Hortensius ;  her  name  was  Valeria ;  and  she 
had  lately  been  divorced  from  her  husband.  This  woman,  coming  behind  Sylla, 
touched  him,  and  took  off  a  little  of  the  nap  of  his  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her 
place.  Sylla  looked  at  her,  quite  amazed  at  her  familiarity,  when  she  said, 
'  Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what  I  have  done ;  I  had  only  a  mind  to  share  a  little 
*  irrToar  good  fortune.*  Sylla  was  far  from  being  displeased ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  flattered  very  agreeably,  for  he  sent  to  ask  her  name,  and 
to  irquire  into  her  family  and  character.  Then  followed  an  interchange  of 
amorous  regards  and  smiles,  which  ended  in  a  contract  and  marriage.  The  lady, 
perhaps,  was  not  to  blame.  But  Sylla,  though  he  got  a  woman  of  reputation,  and 
great  accomplishments,  yet  came  into  the  match  upon  wrong  principles.  Like  u 
yvoth,  be  was  caught  with  sofb  looki  and  languishing  airs,  tilings  that  are  wont 
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eloquent  and  subtle,  a^id  liyed  on  tbe  easiest  terms  with  Ua 
friends^.  His  depth  of  thought  in  disguising  his  intentkmsy 
was  incredible ;  he  was  liberal  of  most  things,  but  espeeially 
of  money.  And  though  he  was  the  most  fortunate'  of  all 
men  before  his  victory  in  the  civil  war,  yet  his  fortune  was 
never  beyond  his  desert^ ;  and  many  have  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  his  success  or  his  merit  were  the  greater.  As  to 
his  subsequent  acts,  I  know  not  whether  more  of  shame  or  of 
regret  must  be  felt  at  the  recital  of  them. 

XCVI.  When  Sylla  came  with  his  cavalry  into  A&iea,  as 
has  just  been  stated,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Manns^ 
though  he  had  hitherto  been  unskilled  and  undisciplined  in 
the  art  of  war,  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  the  most  expert  of 
the  whole  army.  He  was  besides  affable  to  the  soldiers ;  he 
conferred  favours  on  many  at  their  request,  and  on  others  of 
his  own  accord,  and  was  reluctant  to  receive  any  in  return. 
But  he  repaid  other  obligations  more  readily  thui  those  of  a 
pecuniary  nature ;  he  himself  demanded  repayment  from  no 
one  ;  but  rather  made  it  his  object  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  indebted  to  him.  He  conversed,  jocosely  as  well  as 
seriously,  with  the  humblest  of  the  soldiers ;  he  was  their 
frequent  companion  at  their  works,  on  the  march,  and  on 

to  excite  the  lowest  of  the  passions.**  Others  have  thoaght  that  SaDiiat  nAn  ti 
Sylla's  condact  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Metella,  above  mentioned,  to  whom,  iidit 
happened  to  fall  sick  when  he  was  giving  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  tad  m 
the  priest  forbade  him  to  have  hb  house  defiled  with  death  on  the  ooGa^oo,  In 
nnfeelinglj  sent  a  bill  of  divorce,  ordering  her  to  be  carried  oat  of  the  hoaw  wUk 
the  breath  was  in  her.  Cortios,  Krits,  and  Langins,  think  that  the  allasioil  k  tD 
Sjlla's  general  faithlessness  to  hb  wives,  for  he  had  several ;  as  if  SHUiiit  had 
used  the  singalar  for  the  plnral,  vxore  for  uxoribuSy  or  re  vxorid ;  bat  if  SaSot 
meant  to  allude  to  more  than  one  wife,  whj  should  he  have  restricted  himsdf  to 
the  singular? 

>  Lived  on  the  easiest  terms  with  hb  friends]  FaciUs  amicUid,  The  critici  nt 
in  doobt  about  the  sense  of  thb  phrase.  I  have  given  that  which  Dietach  preferii 
who  says  tliat  a  man  facilis  amicitid  b  "  one  who  easily  grants  hb  friends  all  that 
they  desire,  exacts  little  from  them,  and  b  no  severe  censor  of  their  morab." 
Cortius  explains  it  facUis  ad  amiciiiam^  and  Facciolati,  in  hb  Lexicon,  yooKiAl 
amicos  pararj^  but  these  interpretations,  as  Kritzius  observes,  are  hardly  suitabli 
to  the  ablative  case. 

2  Most  fortunate]  Felicissumo,  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  title  of  FeJx,  whkh 
be  assumed  after  hb  great  victory  over  Marims. 

'  Hb  desert]  Induatrkm,  That  is,  the  efforts  which  he  made  to  attain  te 
tinction. 
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guard.  Nor  did  he  ever,  as  is  usual  with  depraved  ambition, 
attempt  to  injure  the  character  of  the  consul,  or  of  any  de- 
serving person.  His  sole  aim,  whether  in  the  council  or  the 
field,  was  to  suffer  none  to  excel  him ;  to  most  he  was  supe- 
rior. By  such  conduct  he  soon  became  a  favourite  both  with 
Marius  and  with  the  army. 

XC  VII.  Jugurtha,  after  he  had  lost  the  city  of  Oapsa,  and 
other  strong  and  important  places,  as  well  as  a  vast  sum  of 
money,  despatched  messengers  to  Bocchus,  requesting  him  to 
bring  his  forces  into  Numidia  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stating 
that  the  time  for  giving  battle  was  at  hand.  But  finding 
that  he  hesitated,  and  was  balancing  the  inducements  to  peace 
and  war,  he  again  corrupted  his  confidants,  as  on  a  previous  oc- 
casion, with  presents,  and  promised  the  Moor  himself  a  third 
part  of  Numidia,  should  either  the  Romans  be  driven  from 
Africa,  or  the  war  brought  to  an  end  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  his  own  territories.  Being  allured  by  this  offer,  Boc- 
chus joined  Jugurtha  with  a  large  force. 

The  armies  of  the  kings  being  thus  united,  they  attacked 
Marius,  on  his  march  to  his  winter  quarters,  when  scarcely 
a  tenth  part  of  the  day  remained^,  expecting  that  the  night, 
which  was  now  coming  on,  would  be  a  shelter  to  them  if  they 
were  beaten,  and  no  impediment  if  they  should  conquer,  as 
they  were  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  while  either  re- 
sult would  be  worse  for  the  Bomans  in  the  dark.  At  the 
Tery  moment,  accordingly,  that  Marius  heard  from  various 
quarters*  of  the  enemy's  approach,  the  enemy  themselves 
were  upon  him,  and  before  the  troops  could  either  form  them- 
selves or  collect  the  baggage,  before  they  could  receive  even 
a  signal  or  an  order,  the  Moorish  and  Gretulian  horse,  not  in 
line,  or  any  regular  array  of  battle,  but  in  separate  bodies, 
as  chance  had  united  them,  rushed  furiously  on  our  men ; 
who,  though  all  struck  with  a  panic,  yet,  calling  to  mind  what 
they  had  done  on  former  occasions,  either  seized  the^"  arms, 
or  protected  those  who  were  looking  for  theirs,  while  some, 
springing  on  their  horses,  advanced  against  the  enemy.  But 
the  whole  conflict  was  more  like  a  rencounter  with  robbers 

*  XCVII.  When  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  day  remained]  Vix  decimd  parte 
die  reUqud.    A  remarkably  exact  specification  of  the  time. 

*  From  various  quarters]  Ex  mMt,    From  his  scouts,  wbc  CAme  in  from  aXf 
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than  a  battle ;  the  horse  and  foot  of  the  enemy,  mingled 
together  without  standards  or  order,  wounded  some  of  our 
men,  and  cut  down  others,  and  surprised  many  in  the  rear 
while  fighting  stoutly  with  those  in  front ;  neither  valour 
nor  arms  were  a  sufficient  defence,  the  enemy  being  superior 
m  numbers,  and  covering  the  field  on  all  sides.  At  last  the 
Roman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily  well  experienced  in 
war^,  formed  themselves,  wherever  the  nature  or  the  ground 
or  chance  allowed  them  to  unite,  in  circular  bodies,  and  thus 
secured  on  every  side,  and  regularly  drawn  up,  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy. 

XCVIII.  Marius,  in  this  desperate  emergency,  was  not 
more  alarmed  or  disheartened  than  on  any  previous  occasion^ 
but  rode  about  with  his  troop  of  cavalry,  which  he  had  formed 
of  his  bravest  soldiers  rather  than  his  nearest  friends,  in  every 
quarter  of  the  field,  sometimes  supporting  his  own  men 
when  giving  way,  sometimes  charging  the  enemy  where  they 
were  thickest,  and  doing  service  to  his  troops  with  his  sword, 
since,  in  the  general  confusion,  he  was  unable  to  command 
with  his  voice. 

The  day  had  now  closed,^et  the  barbarians  abated  nothing 
of  their  impetuosity,  but,  expecting  that  the  night  would  W 
in  their  favour,  pressed  forward,  as  their  kings  had  directed 
them,  with  increased  violence.  Marius,  in  consequence,  re- 
solved upon  a  measure  suited  to  his  circumstances,  and,  that 
his  men  might  have  a  place  of  retreat,  took  possession  of 
two  hills  contiguous  to  each  other,  on  one  of  which,  too  small 
for  a  camp,  there  was  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  while 
the  other,  being  mostly  elevated  and  steep,  and  requiring 

'  The  Roman  veterans,  who  were  necessarily  well  experienced  in  war]  The 
reading  of  Gortias  is,  Romam  vetereSj  nomque^  et  ob  ea  scietUes  belli;  which  be 
explains  by  supposing  that  the  new  recruits  toere  joined  with  the  veterana,  and 
that  both  united  were  consequently  well  skilled  in  war,  citing,  in  support  of  hk 
supposition,  a  passage  in  c  87 :  Sic  brevi  spatio  novi  veteresque  coalvere,  et  vihm 
vmnium  aqualis  facta.  And  Ascensius  had  previously  given  a  similar  explapation, 
quod  eiktm  veierani  adessent.  But  many  later  critics  have  not  been  induced  to 
believe  that  Cortius's  reading  will  bear  any  such  interpretation ;  and  accordin^y 
Kritzins,  Dietsch,  and  Orelli,  have  ejected  novique;  as  indeed  Ciacconioa  and 
Ursinus  had  long  before  recommended.  Miiller,  Burnouf,  and  Alien,  retain  K, 
adopting  Cortius's  interpretation.  Gerlach  also  retains  it,  but  not  without  heiita> 
lion.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  it  occurs  in  all  the  manuscripts  but  QM 
which  has  Romani  veteres  boni  tckntcM  erani  ut  quos  locm^  ^c. 
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little  fortification,  was  suited  for  his  purpose  as  a  place  of 
encampment.  He  then  ordered  SjUa,  witn  a  bcdy  of  cavalry, 
to  take  his  station  for  the  night  on  the  eminence  containing 
the  spring,  whilst  he  himself  collected  his  scattered  troops 
by  degrees,  the  enemy  being  not  less  disordered^,  and  led 
them  all  at  a  quick  march^  up  the  other  hill.  Thus  the 
kings,  obliged  by  the  strength  of  the  Eoman  position,  were 
deterred  fi^om  continuing  the  combat ;  yet  they  did  not  allow 
their  men  to  withdraw  to  a  distance,  but,  surrounding  both 
hills  with  a  large  force,  encamped  without  any  regular  order. 
Having  then  fighted  numerous  fires,  the  barbarians,  after 
their  custom,  spent  most  of  the  night  in  merriment,  exulta- 
tion, and  tumultuous  clamour,  the  kings,  elated  at  having 
kept  their  ground,  conducting  themselves  as  conquerors. 
This  scene,  plainly  visible  to  the  Romans,  under  cover  of  the 
night  and  on  the  higher  ground,  afforded  great  encourage- 
ment to  them. 

XCIX.  Marius,  accordingly,  deriving  much  confidence 
from  the  imprudence  of  the  enemy,  ordered  the  strictest  pos- 
sible silence  to  be  kept,  not  allowing  even  the  trumpets,  as 
was  usual,  to  be  sounded  when  the  watches  were  changed^ ; 
and  then,  when  day  approached,  and  the  enemy  were  fatigued 
and  jiist  sinking  to  sleep,  he  ordered  the  sentinels,  with  the 
trumpeters  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts*,  cavalry,  and  legions,  to 
sound  all  their  instruments  at  once,  and  the  soldiers,  at  the 

*  XCVIII.  The  enemy  being  not  less  disordered]  Neque  mimu  hosHbus  contur- 
buHs.  If  the  enemy  had  not  been  in  as  much  disorder  as  himself,  Marius  wou.d 
hardly  have  been  able  to  effect  his  retreat 

*  At  a  quick  march]  Plenogradu.  "By  the  milUaris  gradus  twenty  mile» 
were  completed  in  five  hours  of  a  summer  day ;  by  the  plenua  gradus^  which  if 
quicker,  twenty-four  miles  were  traversed  in  the  same  time."    Veget.  i.,  9. 

»XCIX.  When  the  watches  were  changed]  Pervigiliaa:  i.  e.  at  the  end  of 
each  watch,  when  the  guards  were  relieved.  "  The  nights,  by  the  aid  of  a  clep- 
sydra, were  divided  into  four  watches,  the  termination  of  each  being  marked  by 
tlie  blast  of  a  trumpet  or  born.  See  Veget.  iii.,  8:  A  tubidne  omnes  vigilioB  com" 
tmitutUur ;  et  Jvnitia  horis  b.  comicme  revocarUurJ"  Kritzius.  He  also  refers  to 
Liv.  viu,  35;  Lucan.  viii.,  24;  Tacit.  Hist,  v.,  22. 

*  Auxiliary  cohorts]  Cohortium,  I  have  added  the  word  auxiliary.  That 
they  were  the  cohorts  of  the  auxiliaries  or  allies  is  apparent,  as  the  word  legionum 
follows.  Kritzius  ftideed  thinks  otherwise,  supposing  that  the  cohorts  had  parti' 
colar  trumpeters,  distinct  from  Utrase  of  the  whole  legion.  But  for  this  notion  tliei* 
seems  to  be  no  sufficient  ground.  Sallust  speaks  of  the  cohortes  sociorum^  c.  lA 
%Md  cokortet  Liffurum,  c.  100. 

Q  ^ 
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same  time,  tc  raise  a  shout,  and  sally  forth  from  the  eamp' 
upon  the  enemy.  The  Moors  and  Getulians,  suddenly  roused 
hy  the  strange  and  terrihle  noise,  could  neither  flee,  nor  take 
up  arms,  could  neither  act,  nor  provide  for  their  security,  so 
completely  had  fear,  like  a  stupor^,  from  the  uproar  and 
shouting,  the  absence  of  support,  the  charge  of  our  troops, 
and  the  tumult  and  alarm,  seized  upon  them  all.  The  whole 
of  them  were  consequently  routed  and  put  to  flight ;  most  of 
their  arms,  and  military  standards,  were  taken;  and  more 
were  killed  in  this  than  in  all  the  former  battles,  their 
escape  being  impeded  by  sleep  and  the  sudden  alarm. 

G.  Marius  now  continued  the  route,  which  he  had  com- 
menced, towards  his  winter  quarters,  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  getting  provisions,  he  had  determined  to  fix  in 
the  towns  on  the  coast.  He  was  not,  however,  rendered 
careless  or  presumptuous  by  his  victory,  but  marched  with 
his  army  in  form  of  a  square^,  just  as  if  he  were  in  sight  of 
the  enemy.  Sylla,  with  his  cavalry,  was  on  the  right ;  Aulus 
ManUus,  with  the  slingers  and  archers,  and  Ligurian  cohprto, 
had  the  command  on  the  left ;  the  tribunes,  with  the  light- 
armed  infantry,  the  consul  had  placed  in  the  front  and  rear. 
The  deserters,  whose  lives  were  of  little  value,  and  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  coimtry,  observed  the  route  of  the 
enemy.  Marius  himself,  too,  as  if  no  other  were  placed 
hi  charge,  attended  to  everything,  went  through  the  whole 
of  the  troops,  and  praised  or  blamed  them  according  to 
their  desert  He  was  always  armed  and  on  the  alert,  and 
obliged  his  men  to  imitate  his  example.  He  fortified  his  camp 
with  the  same  caution  with  which  he  marched;  stationing 
cohorts  of  the  legions  to  watch  the  gates,  and  the  auxiliOT 
cavalry  in  front,  and  others  upon  the  rampart  and  lines.  He 
went  round  the  posts  m  person,  not  from  suspicion  that  his 

1  Sally  forth  from  the  camp]  Portis  erumpere.  Sallnst  nses  the  comsioo 
phrase  for  issuing  from  the  camp.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Romans 
had  formed  a  regular  camp  with  gates  during  the  short  time  that  they  had  been 
upon  the  hill,  especially  as  tliey  had  fled  to  it  in  great  disorder. 

2  Stupor]    Vecordia.    A  fi-eling  that  deprived  them  of  all  sense. 

'  r  In  form  of  a  square]  Quadrato  agmiiie,  "  A  hollow  square,  with  the 
baggage  in  the  centre ;  see  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ru.  xii.,  121.  ..  .  Such  an  agmtm  Sal- 
Hstt  m  c.  46,  calls  mtmitvm^  as  it  was  prepared  to  defend  itself  against  the  enemy 
from  whatever  quarter  they  Tiight  approach."  Kribsku, 
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orders  would  not  be  observed,  but  that  the  labour  of  the 
soldiers,  shared  equally  by  their  general,  might  be  endured 
by  them  with  cheerfulness^.  Indeed,  Marius,  as  well  at  this 
as  at  other  periods  of  the  war,  kept  his  men  to  their  duty 
rather  by  the  dread  of  shame^  than  of  severity ;  a  course 
which  many  said  was  adopted  from  desire  of  popularity,  but 
some  thought  it  was  because  he  took  pleasure  in  toils  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  from  his  youth,  and  in  ex- 
ertions which  other  men  call  perfect  miseries.  The  public  in- 
terest, however,  was  served  with  as  much  efficiency  and  honour 
as  it  could  have  been  under  the  most  rigorous  command. 

CI.  At  length,  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  march,  when  he 
was  not  far  from  the  town  of  Cirta,  his  scouts  suddenly  made 
their  appearance  from  all  quarters  at  once;  a  circumstance 
by  which  the  enemy  was  known  to  be  at  hand.  But  as  they 
came  in  from  diflferent  points,  and  aU  gave  the- same  account, 
the  consul,  doubting  in  what  form  to  draw  up  his  army,  made 
no  alteration  in  it,  but  halted  where  he  was,  being  already 
prepared  for  every  contingency.  Jugurtha's  expectations,  in 
consequence,  disappointed  him ;  for  he  had  divided  his  force 
into  four  bodies,  trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly^,  would 
surprise  the  Eomans  in  the  rear.  Sylla,  meanwhile,  with 
whom  they  first  came  in  contact,  having  cheered  on  his  men, 
charged  the  Moors,  in  person  and  with  his  officers*,  with 
troop  after  troop  of  cavalry,  in  the  closest  order  possible ; 
while  the  rest  of  his  force,  retaining  their  position,  protected 
themselves  against  the  darts  thrown  from  a  distance,  and 
killed  such  of  the  enemy  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

While  the  cavalrv  was  thus  engaged,  Bocchus,  with  his  in- 
fantry, which  his  son  Volux  had  brought  up,  and  which,  from 
delay  on  their  march,  had  not  been  present  in  the  former  battle, 
assailed  the  Eomans  in  the  rear.    Marius  was  at  that  moment 

*  Might  be  endnred  by  them  with  cheerfulness]  Vokniibus  esset    A  Greek 
phrase,  QovkofUvois  eirj, 

*  Dread  of  shame]  Pudore,    Inducing  each  to  have  a  regard  to  his  character. 
'  CI.  Trusting  that  one  of  them,  assuredly,  ^c]  Raius  ex  onifubus  caqtu 

oMquoi  ab  tergo  hattUnu  venturos,  Bj  cBque  Sallust  signifies  that  each  of  the 
four  bodies  would  have  an  equal  chance  of  coming  ca  the  rear  of  the  Romans. 

*  In  person  and  witn  his  officers]  Ipse  aUique,       The  aHi  are  the  prafecti 
officers  of  the  cavalry.**  Kr-^iut 
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occupied  in  ^nt,  as  Jugurtha  was  there  with  hi&  largest  force; 
The  Numidian  king,  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  Bocchus, 
wheeled  secretly  about,  with  a  few  of  his  followers,  to  the 
infantry^,  and  exclaimed  in  Latin,  which  he  had  learned  to 
speak  at  Numantia,  ''  that  our  men  were  struggling  in  vain ; 
for  that  he  had  just  slain  Marius  with  his  own  hand ;"  show- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  his  sword  besmeared  with  bloody  which 
he  had,  indeed,  sufficiently  stained  by  vigorously  cutting  down 
our  infantry^.  When  the  soldiers  heard  this,  they  felt  a 
shock,  though  rather  at  the  horror  of  such  an  event,  than 
from  belief  in  him  who  asserted  it ;  the  barbarians^  on  the 
other  hand,  assimied  &esh  courage,  and  advanced  with  greater 
fury  on  the  disheartened  Eomans,  who  were  just  on  the  point 
of  taking  to  flight,  when  Sylla,  having  routed  those  to  whom 
he  had  been  opposed,  fell  upon  the  Moors  in  the  flank. 
Bocchus  instantly  fled.  Jugurtha,  anxious  to  support  his 
men,  and  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won,  was  surrounded 
by  our  cavalry,  and  all  his  attendants,  right  and  left,  beins 
slain,  had  to  force  a  way  alone,  with  great  difficulty,  through 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Marius,  at  the  same  time,  having 
put  to  night  the  cavalry,  came  up  to  support  such  of  his  men 
as  he  had  understood  to  be  giving  ground.     At  last  the 

>  Wheeled  secretly  about — ^to  the  infantry]  Clam — ad  pedites  conoortii.  What 
infantry  are  meant,  the  commentators  cannot  agree,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
narrative  on  which  a  satisfactory  decision  can  be  founded.  As  the  arrival  o( 
Bocchus  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  Gortius  supposes  that  the  infimtry  of 
Bocchus  are  signified ;  and  it  may  be  so ;  but  to  whatever  party  the  words  were 
addressed,  they  were  intended  to  be  heard  by  the  Romans,  or  for  what  porpofle 
were  they  spoken  in  Latin  ?  Jugurtha  may  have  spoken  the  words  in  both 
languages,  and  this,  from  what  follows,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  case,  fw 
both  sides  understood  him.  Quod  tibi  milites  (evidently  the  Roman  soUUen) 
€tcci^[>ere — timul  barbari  ammos  tollere,  ^c  The  dam  signifies  that  Jogortba 
turned  about,  or  wheeled  ofi",  so  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  Marios,  vdth  whom  be 
had  been  contending. 

*  By  vigorously  cutting  down  our  infantry]  Satis  impigre  occiso  pedite  nostra. 
'*  A  ces  mots  il  leur  montra  son  4p6e  teinte  du  sang  des  ndtres,  dont  il  venoit,  en 
«ffet,  de  faire  une  assez  cruelle  boucherie.**  De  Brasses.  Of  the  other  French 
translators,  Beauz^e  and  Le  Brun  render  the  passage  in  a  similar  way ;  Dotteville 
and  Bureau  Delamalle,  as  well  as  all  our  English  translators,  take  podits  ai 
signifying  on/y  one  soldier.  Sir  Henry  Steuart  even  specifies  that  it  was  **  a 
legionary  soldier.'*  The  commentators,  I  should  suppose,  have  all  regarded  tin 
word  as  having  a  plural  signification ;  none  of  them,  except  Bomoof,  who  «■■ 
presses  a  needless  doubt,  say  anything  cm  the  point. 
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enen  j  were  defeated  ia  every  quarter.  The  spectacle  on  the 
open  plains  was  then  frightful^;  some  were  pursuing,  others 
fleeing;  some  were  being  slain,  others  captured;  men  and 
horses  were  dashed  to  the  earth ;  many,  who  were  wounded, 
eculd  neither  flee  nor  remain  at  rest,  attempting  to  rise,  and 
instantly  falling  back ;  and  the  whole  fleld,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  was  strewed  with  arms  and  dead  bodies,  and  tne 
intermediate  spaces  saturated  with  blood. 

CII.  At  length  the  consul,  now  indisputably  victor,  arrived 
at  the  town  oi  Cirta,  whither  he  had  at  nrst  intended  to 
go.  To  this  place,  on  the  flfth  day  after  the  second  defeat 
of  the  barbarians,  came  messengers  from  Bocchus,  who,  in 
the  king's  name,  requested  of  Marius  to  send  him  two  per- 
sons in  whom  he  haa  full  confidence,  as  he  wished  to  confer 
with  them  on  matters  concerning  both  the  interest  of  the 
Boman  people  and  his  own.  Mariusimmediately  despatched 
Sylla  and  Aulus  Manlius ;  who,  though  they  went  at  the 
king's  invitation,  thought  proper,  notwithstanding,  to  address 
him  first,  in  the  hope  of  altering  his  sentiments,  if  he  were 
unfavourable  to  peace,  or  of  strengthening  his  inclination,  if 

*  The  spectacle  on  the  open  pkdns  was  then  frightful,  ^.]  Turn  spectaculum 
horrtbUe  campit  patenHbus,  ^.  The  idea  of  this  passage  was  probably  taken, 
as  Ciacconins  intimates,  from  a  description  in  Xenophon,  Agesil.  ii.,  12,  14,  part 
of  which  is  quoted  by  Longinns,  Sect.  19,  as  an  example  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  omission  of  conjunctions:  Kat  <7V/i0aX(Jvrer  ras  dcrrribas  ccaOovvroy 
€fidxoPTO,  ojreKTCivov,  aireBmia'Kov,  .  .  .  'Errei  ye  ft^v  TKrj^cv  7 
f^XV*  ^op^v  d^  OedcacBai  evBa  avveirto'ov  dKKrjKoiS',  ttjv  yAv  yrjv 
difiari  ir€<pvpfi€injv,  vcKpovs  dc  K€ifi€vovs  <l>iKiovs  Koi  nokffAiovs  /xcr* 
aXXr/Xcdi',  d<nridas  dc  diare^pvfi/iei^ar,  h6paTa  avvT€Bpavafi€va,  ^yx^^' 
piduL  yvfiva  kov\€a)p  to.  yAv  X^f^^)  ^^  ^  ^^  o'Ctiftao'i,    rh  d*  cri  iiera 

5€ipaf,  **  Closing  their  shields  together,  they  pushed,  they  fought,  they  slew, 
ley  were  slain.  .  .  .  But  when  the  battle  was  over,  you  might  have  seen,  where 
they  bad  fought,  the  ground  clotted  with  blood,  the  corpses  of  friends  and  ene- 
mies mingled  together,  and  pierced  shields,  broken  lances,  and  sworis  without 
their  sheaths,  strewed  on  the  ground,  sticking  in  the  dead  bodies,  or  still  re- 
maning in  the  hands  that  had  wielded  them  when  alive.**  Tacitus,  Agric  c.  37, 
las  copied  this  description  of  Sallust,  as  all  the  commentators  have  remarked: 
Fum  verb  paierUibus  locis  grande  et  atrox  spectaetdum.  Seqtd,  vidnerarej  capers, 
atqtte  eatdem,  oblaHs  o^,  trucidare.  .  .  .  Passim  arma  et  corpora^  et  laceri 
itriuif  et  cruenta  humvs,  **  The  sight  on  the  open  field  was  then  striking  and 
faorrible;  they  pursued,  they  inflicted  wounds,  they  took  men  prisoners,  and 
8laii|;|itered  them  as  others  presented  themselves.  .  .  .  Everywhere  weie  seev 
inns  and  corpses,  mangled  limbs,  and  the  ground  stained  with  blood*** 
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he  were  disposed  to  it.  Sylla,  thernlbre;  to  whose  superioritj 
not  ia  years  but  in  eloquence,  Manlijs  yielded  precedenoe^ 
spoke  to  Bocchus  briefly  as  follows  : 

"  It  gives  us  ^reat  pleasure,  king  Bocchus,  that  the  gods 
\aye  at  length  induced  a  man,  so  eminent  as  yourself,  to 
prefer  peace  to  war,  and  no  longer  to  stain  your  own  exod- 
lent  character  by  an  alliance  with  Jugurtha,  the  most  in* 
famous  of  mankind ;  and  to  relieve  us,  at  1;he  same  time, 
from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  visiting  with  the  same 
punishment  your  errors  and  his  crimes.  Besides,  the  Boman 
j)eople,  even  from  the  very  infancy^  of  their  state,  have 
thought  it  better  to  seek  friends  than  slaves,  thinking  it 
safer  to  rule  over  willing  than  forced  subjects.  But  to  you 
no  friendship  can  be  more  suitable  than  ours ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  we  are  at  a  distance  from  you,  on  which  account 
there  will  be  the  less  chance  of  misunderstanding  between  us, 
while  our  good  feeling  for  you  will  be  as  strong  as  if  we  were 
near;  and,  secondly,  because,  though  we  have  subjects  in 
abundance,  yet  neither  we,  nor  any  other  nation,  can  erei 
have  a  sufiieiency  of  friends.  "Would  that  such  had  been 
your  inclination  Irom  the  first ;  for  then  you  would  assuredly, 
before  this  time,  have  received  from  the  Koman  people  more 
benefits  than  you  have  now  suffered  evils.  But  since  For^ 
tune  has  the  chief  control  in  human  afikirs,  and  it  has  pleased 
her  that  you  should  experience  our  force  as  well  as  our 
favour,  now,  when  she  gives  you  this  fair  opportunity,  embrace 
it  without  delay,  and  complete  the  course  which  you  have 
begun.  You  have  many  and  excellent  means  of  atoning,  witii 
great  ease,  for  past  errors  b  v  future  services.  Impress  this, 
however,  deeply  on  your  mmd,  that  the  Boman  people  are 

'  CII.  Besides,  the  Roman  people,  even  from  the  very  infancy,  ^]  The  readuig 
of  this  passage,  before  the  edition  of  Cortios,  was  this:  Ad  hoCy popido  Romam 
jam  aprincipio  vnopi  melius  visum  amicos,  qudm  servos,  quarere.  Grater  pro- 
posed to  read  Ad  hoqpoptdo  Romano  inopi  melius  ti/t  visum,  <fc^  whence  Cortiaf 
made  Ad  hoc,  populo  Romano  jam  inopi  visum,  4^.  But  the  Bipont  editon, 
observing  that  inopi  was  not  quite  consistent  with  qucsrere  servos,  altered  the 
passage  to  Ad  hoc,  populo  Romano  jam  a  pHncipio  reipubHba  melius  vimm^  fe^ 
which  seems  to  be  the  best  emendation  that  lias  been  proposed,  and  which  I  fattfe 
Hccordinglj  followed.  Kritzius  and  Dietsch  adopt  it,  except  that  they  omit 
reipubliccB,  and  put  nothmg  in  the  place  of  inopi.  Gerlach  retains  imepi,  oa  the 
principle  of  "  quo  insolentius,  eo  verios,"  and  it  may,  after  all,  be  ge: ' 
Cortius  omitted  melius  on  no  authority  but  his  own. 
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neyer  outdonn  m  acts  of  kindness ;  of  their  pow6r  ia  waf 
you  have  abeadj  sufficient  knowledge." 

To  this  address  Bocchus  made  a  temperate  and  courteous 
reply,  offering  a  few  observations,  at  the  same  time,  in  exte- 
nuation of  his  error ;  and  saying  "  that  he  had  taken  arms, 
not  with  any  hostile  feeling,  but  to  defend  his  own  dominions, 
as  part  of  Numidia,  out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven 
Jugurtha^,  was  his  by  right  of  conquest,  and  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  be  laid  waste  by  Marius ;  that  when  he  formerly 
Bent  ambassadors  to  the  Romans,  he  was  refused  their  friencf- 
ship  ;  but  that  he  would  say  nothing  more  of  the  past,  and 
would,  if  Marius  gave  him  permission,  send  another  embassy 
to  the  senate."  But  no  sooner  was  this  permission  granted, 
than  the  purpose  of  the  barbarian  was  altered  by  some  of 
his  friends,  whom  Jugurtha,  hearing  of  the  mission  of  Sylla 
and  Manlius,  and  fearful  of  what  was  intended  by  it,  had 
corrupted  with  bribes. 

CIII.  Marius,  in  the  mean  time,  having  settled  his  army 
in  winter  quarters,  set  out,  with  the  light-armed  cohorts  and 
part  of  the  cavalry,  into  a  desert  part  of  the  country,  to 
besiege  a  fortress  of  Jugurtha's,  in  which  he  had  placed  a 
garrison  consisting  wholly  of  Eoman  deserters.  And  now^ 
again  Bocchus,  either  from  reflecting  on  what  he  had  suffered 
in  the  two  engagements,  or  from  being  admonished  by  such 
of  his  friends  as  Jugurtha  had  not  corrupted,  selected,  out  of 
the  whole  number  of  his  adherents,  five  persons  of  approved 
integrity  and  eminent  abilities,  whom  he  directed  to  go,  in 
the  first  place,  to  Marius,  and  afterwards  to  proceed,  if  Ma- 
rius gave  his  consent,  as  ambassadors  to  Kome,  granting 
them  frill  powers  to  treat  concerning  his  affairs,  and  to  con- 
<.lude  the  war  upon  any  terms  whatsoever.  These  five  imme- 
diately set  out  for  the  Eoman  winter  quarters,  but  being 


1  Out  of  which  he  had  forcibly  driven  Jugurtha]  Unde  vi  Jugurtham 
ptderit  [^ea^nderat'].  There  is  here  some  obscurity.  The  manuscripts  vary 
between  eaqwkrit  and  expfderat.  CortiuSf  and  Qerlach  in  his  second  edition, 
adopt  eagMilerai,  which  they  of  necessity  refer  to  Marius ;  but  to  make  Bocchus 
speak  thus,  is,  as  Kritzius  says,  to  make  him  speak  very  foolishly  and  arrogantly. 
Kritzins  himself,  accordingly,  adopts  ea^pti^er»^,  and  supposes  that  Bocchus  invents 
•  fiJsehood,  in  the  beHef  that  the  Romans  would  have  no  means  of  detecting  it, 
Bat  Bocchus  may  have  spoken  truth,  referring,  as  Miiller  suggests  to  some 
prarioos  trsosactioxis  between  him  and  Jugurtha,  to  which  Sallust  does  not  f]f^ 
aUnde. 
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beset  and  spcLsd  by  Gefculian  robb.rs  on  the  way,  fled,  in 
alarm  and  ill  plight^,  to  Sylla,  whom  the  consul,  when  he 
went  on  his  expedition,  had  left  as  pro-praetor  with  tbe  anny 
Sjlla  received  them,  not,  as  they  had  aeserred,  like  faitblefls 
enemies,  but  with  the  greatest  ceremony  and  munificence; 
from  which  the  barbarians  concluded  that  what  was  said  of 
Soman  avarice  was  false,  and  that  Sylla,  from  bis  generosity, 
must  be  their  friend.  For  interested  bounty^,  in  those  days, 
was  still  unknown  to  many ;  by  whom  every  man  who  was 
liberal  was  also  thought  benevolent,  and  all  presents  were 
considered  to  proceed  from  kindness.  They  therefore  dis- 
closed to  the  qusBstor  their  commission  from  Bocchus,  and 
asked  him  to  be  their  patron  and  adviser ;  extolling,  at  the 
same  time,  the  power,  integrity,  and  grandeur  of  their 
monarch,  and  adding  whatever  they  thought  likely  to  pro- 
mote their  objects,  or  to  secure  the  favour  of  SyUa.  Sylla 
promised  thera  all  that  they  requested ;  and,  being  instructed 
how  to  address  Marius  and  the  senate,  they  tamed  in  the 
camp  about  forty  days*'*. 

CIV.  When  Marius,  having  failed  in  the  object*  of  his  ex- 
pedition, returned  to  Cirta,  and  was  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  the  ambassadors,  he  desired  both  them  and  Sylla  to  come 
to  him,  together  i^vith  Lucius  BeUienus,  the  prsDtor  from 
Utica,  and  all  that  were  of  senatorial  rank  in  any  part  of 
the  countiy,  with  whom  he  discussed  the  instructions  of 
Bocchus  to  his  ambassadors ;  to  whom  permission  to  proceed 
to  Eome  was  granted  by  the  consul.  In  the  mean  time  a 
truce  was  asked,  a  request  to  which  assent  was  readily  ex- 
pressed by  Sylla  and  the  majority ;  the  few,  who  advocated 
harsher  measures,  were  men  inexperienced  in  human  affairB, 
which,  unstable  and  fluctuating,  are  always  verging  to  oppo- 
site ext^eme8^ 

»  cur.  In  ill  plight]  Sine  decore, 

2  Interested  bounty]  Largitio.  *'  The  word  signifies  liberal  treatment  of  otheff 
with  a  view  to  our  own  interest ;  without  any  real  goodwill."  MUBer,  ^  Ht 
intends  a  severe  stricture  on  his  own  age,  and  the  manners  of  the  Bomans." 
Dietsck, 

*  About  forty  days]  Waiting,  apparently,  for  the  return  of  Marius. 

*  CIV.  Having  failed  in  the  object,  ^c]  Infecto^  quo  intendenU,  negotiiK 
Though  this  is  the  reading  of  most  of  the  manuscripts,  Kritzius,  Miiller,  and 
Dietsch,  reaJ  confecto^  as  if  Marius  could  not  have  failed  in  his  attempt. 

^  Are  always  verging  to  opposite  extremes]  Semper  in  advorga  mutant    BoM 
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The  ISIjors  having  obtained  all  that  they  desired,  three  of 
them  started  for  Rome  with  Cneius  Octavius  Bufus,  who,  as 
quaestor,  had  brought  pay  for  the  army  to  Africa ;  the  other 
two  returned  to  Boechus,  who  heard  from  them,  with  great 
pleasure,  their  account  both  of  other  particulars,  and  especially 
of  the  courtesy  and  attention  of  Sylla. 

To  his  three  ambassadors  that  went  to  Rome,  when,  after  a 
deprecatory  acknowledgment  that  their  king  had  been  in 
error,  and  nad  been  led  astray  by  the  treachery  of  Jugurtha, 
they  solicited  for  him  friendship  and  alliance,  the  following 
answer  was  given:  "The  senate  and  people  of  Rome  are 
wont  to  be  mindful  of  both  services  ana  injuries  ;  they  par- 
don Boechus,  since  he  repents  of  his  fault,  and  will  grant  him 
their  alliance  and  friendship  when  he  shall  have  deserved 
them." 

CV.  When  this  reply  was  communicated  to  Boechus,  he 
requested  Marius,  by  letter,  to  send  Sylla  to  him,  that,  at  his 
discretion^,  measures  might  be  adopted  for  their  common  in- 
terest. SyUa  was  accordingly  despatched,  attended  with  a 
guard  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  Balearic  slingers,  besides  some 
archers  and  a  Pelignian  cohort,  who,  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tion,  were  ftimished  with  light  arms,  which,  however,  pro- 
tected them,  as  efficiently  as  any  others,  againdt  the  light 
darts  of  the  enemy.  As  he  was  on  his  march,  on  the  fifth 
day  after  he  set  out,  Volux,  the  son  of  Boechus,  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  open  plain  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  which 
amounted  in  reality  to  not  more  than  a  thousand,  but  which, 
as  they  approached  in  confusion  and  disorder,  presented  to 
By  11a  and!^the  rest  the  appearance  of  a  greater  number,  and 
excited  apprehensions  of  hostility.  Every  one,  therefore,  pre- 
pared himself  for  action,  trying  and  presenting^  his  arms  and 

renders  this  "  are  always  changing,  and  constantly  for  the  worse  ;**  and  most 
other  translators  have  given  something  similar.  But  this  is  absurd ;  for  every 
:/ne  sees  that  all  changes  in  hnman  affairs  are  not  for  the  woise.  Adversa  is 
evidently  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  I  have  given. 

1  CV.  At  his  discretion]  Arbi^ratu,  Eritzias  observes  that  this  word  com- 
-^rehends  the  notion  of  plenary  powers  to  treat  and  decide :  der  mitwiheschrankter 
Vdlbnachi  urUerhandebt  KSnnfs, 

•  Presenting]  Intendere,  The  critics  are  in  donbt  to  what  to  refer  this  word ; 
some  have  thought  of  understanding  ammum;  Gortins,  Wasse,  and  Miiller,  think 
It  is  meant  only  of  the  bows  of  the  archers ;  Kritzius,  Bumouf,  and  Allen,  refei 
It,  apparently  wHh  better  judgment,  to  the  arma  and  tela  in  iiceneral. 
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ireapons  ;  some  fear  was  felt  among  them,  but  greater  isopei 
AS  they  were  now  conquerors,  and  were  only  meeting  thuM 
whom  they  had  often  overcome.  After  a  while,  however,  a 
party  of  horse,  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre,  reported,  as  was 
the  case,  that  nothing  but  peace  was  intended. 

CVI.  Volui,  coming  forward,  addressed  himself  to  Sylla, 
saying  that  he  was  sent  by  Bocchus  his  father  to  meet  and 
escort  him.  The  two  parties  accordingly  formed  a  junction, 
and  prosecuted  their  journey,  on  that  day  and  the  billowing, 
without  any  alarm.  But  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp, 
and  evening  had  set  in,  Yolux  came  running,  with  looks  oi 
perplexity,  to  Sylla,  and  said  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
scouts  that  Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  intreating  and  urging  him, 
at  the  same  time,  to  escape  with  him  privately  in  uie  night. 
Sylla  boldly  replied,  "  that  he  had  no  fear  of  Jugurtha,  an 
enemy  so  often  defeated ;  that  he  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  valour  of  his  troops ;  and  that,  even  if  certain  destmo- 
tion  were  at  hand,  he  would  rather  keep  his  ground,  than 
save,  by  deserting  his  followers,  a  life  at  best  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  soon  to  be  lost  by  disease."  Being  pressed,  however, 
by  Volux,  to  set  forward  in  the  night,  he  approved  of  the 
suggestion,  and  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  despatch 
their  supper^,  to  light  as  many  fires  as  possible  in  the  camp, 
and  to  set  out  in  silence  at  the  first  watch. 

When  they  were  all  fatigued  with  their  march  during  the 
night,  and  Sylla  was  preparing,  at  sunrise,  to  pitch  Ids 
camp,  the  Moorish  cavalry  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  en- 
camped about  two  miles  in  advance.  At  this  report,  great 
dismay  fell  upon  our  men  ;  for  they  believed  themselves  be- 
trayed by  Yolux,  and  led  into  an  ambuscade.  Some  ex- 
claimed that  they  ought  to  take  vengeance  on  him  at  once, 
and  not  to  suffer  such  perfidy  to  remain  unpunished. 

CVII.  But  Sylla,  though  he  had  similar  thoughts,  pro- 
tected the  Moor  from  violence;  exhorting  his  soldiers  to 
keep  up  their  spirits ;  and  aaying,  "  that  a  handfid  of  brave 
men  had  often  fought  successfully  against  a  multitude ;  that 
the  less  anxious  they  were  to  save  their  lives  in  battle,  the 
greater  would  be  their  security ;  and  that  no  man,  who  had 

1  CVL  To  despatch  tlieir  sapper]  Ccenatos  cue,  **  The  perfect  is  not  witboot 
its  force;  it  sifrnifies  that  Sylla  wished  his  orders  to  be  performed  irlfc  tin 
greatest  expedition.**  Kriimu     He  order*  them  to  \ave  d(m§  tapper. 
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arms  in  liis  bandi,  ought  to  trust  for  safety  to  his  unarmed 
heels,  or  to  turn  to  the  enemy,  in  however  gi*eat  danger,  the 
defenceless  and  blind  parts  of  his  body^."  Having  then 
called  almighty  Jupiter  to  witness  the  guilt  and  perfidy  of 
Bocchus,  he  ordered  Volux,  as  being  an  instrument  of  hia 
father's  hostility^,  to  quit  the  camp. 

Volux,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  intreated  him  to  entertain 
no  such  suspicions  ;  declaring  "  that  nothing  in  the  affair  had 
been  caused  by  treachery  on  his  part,  but  all  by  the  subtilty 
of  Jugurtha,  to  whom  his  line  of  march  had  become  known 
through  his  scouts.  But  as  Jugurtha  had  no  great  force  with 
him,  and  as  his  hopes  and  resources  were  dependent  on  his 
father  Bocchus,  he  assuredly  would  not  attempt  any  open 
violence,  when  the  son  of  Bocchus  would  himself  be  a  witness 
of  it.  He  thought  it  best  for  SyUa,  therefore,  to  march 
boldly  through  the  middle  of  his  camp,  and  that  as  for  him- 
self, he  would  either  send  forward  his  Moors,  or  leave  them 
where  they  were,  and  accompany  Sylla  alone."  This  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  adopted;  they  set  forward 
without  delay,  and,  as  they  came  upon  Jugurtha  unexpectedly, 
while  he  was  in  doubt  and  hesitation  how  to  act,  they  passed 
without  molestation.  In  a  few  days  afterwards,  they  arrived 
at  the  place  to  which  their  march  was  directed. 

CVIII.  There  was,  at  this  time,  in  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse  with  Bocchus,  a  Numidian  named  Aspar,  who  liad 
been  sent  to  him  by  Jugurtha,  when  he  heard  of  Sylla' s  in- 
tended interview,  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  but  secretly 
to  be  a  spy  on  the  Mauretanian  king's  proceedings.  There  was 
also  with  him  a  certain  Dabar,  son  of  Massugrada,  one  of  the 
family  of  Masinissa^,  but  of  inferior  birth  on  the  maternal 
side,  as  his  father  was  the  son  of  a  concubine.  Dabar,  for 
his  many  intellectual  endowments,  was  liked  and  esteemed  by 

*  CVIL  And  blind  parts  of  his  body^  CcBCum  corpus.  Imitated  from  Xenophon, 
Crrop.  iii.,  3,  45:  Maphv  yap  t6  Kparew  ^ovkofjJvovs,  ra  nxpXa  tov 
aonfioTos,  Koi  aoTrXo,  koI  Si^l^ipa,  ravra  ivavrla  rdrreiv  rots  iroXcfiion 

<^€vyovras»  "  It  is  folly  for  those  that  desire  to  conquer,  to  turn  the  blind, 
unarmed,  and  handless  parts  of  the  body,  to  the  enemy  in  flight." 

^  As  being  an  instrument  of  his  father's  hostility]  Qtioniam  hostilia  faceret. 
**  Since  he  wished  to  deceive  the  Romans  by  pretended  friendship."  MuUer 

*  CVIIL  Of  the  family  of  Masinissa"]  Ex  gmte  MasinisscB.  Massugrada  ^ai 
the  son  of  Masinissa  by  a  concubind. 
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Boccbus,  who,  having  found  him  faithful^  ou  many  forsier 
occasions,  sent  him  forthwith  to  Syila,  to  say  "  that  he  wa§ 
ready  to  do  whatever  1;he  Bomans  desired ;  that  Sylla  him- 
self should  appoint  the  place,  day,  and  hour*,  for  a  confer- 
ence ;  that  he  kept  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him 
before,  inviolate**^ ;  and  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of 
Jugurtha's  ambassador  as  any  restraint^  on  the  discussion  of 
their  common  interests,  since,  without  admitting  him,  he 
could  have  no  security  against  Jugurtha's  treachery."  I  find, 
however,  that  it  was  rather  from  African  duplicity*  than  from 
the  motives  which  he  professed,  that  Bocchus  thus  allured 
both  the  Eomans  and  Jugurtha  with  the  hopes  of  peace'; 

1  Faithful]  Fidum,  After  this  word,  in  the  editions  of  Cortiiis,  Kritzins,  Gow 
lach,  Allen,  and  Dietsch,  follows  Romania  or  ease  RomcuUa.  These  critics  defiend 
Romania  on  the  plea  that  a  dative  is  necessary  after  ftdum,  and  that  it  was  of  im- 
portance, as  Castilioneus  observes,  that  Dabar  should  be  well  disposed  towards  the 
Romans,  and  not  have  been  corrnpted,  like  many  other  courtiers  of  Bocchus,  bj 
the  bribes  of  Jugurtha.  Glarcanus,  Badius  Ascensius,  the  Bipont  editors,  and 
Burnouf,  with  most  of  the  translators,  omit  Romania^  and  I  have  thought  propv 
to  imitate  their  example 

-  Place,  day,  and  hour]  Diem,  locum,  temptu.  Not  only  the  day,  but  the  time 
of  the  day. 

'  That  he  kept  all  points,  which  he  had  settled  with  him  betbre,  inviolate] 
Considta  aese  omnia  cum  illo  integra  /labere.  Kritzius  justly  observes  that  most 
editors,  in  interpreting  this  passage,  have  erroneously  given  to  conaulta  the  sense 
of  conaulenda;  and  that  the  sense  is,  "  that  all  that  he  had  arranged  with  Sylla 
before,  remained  unaltered,  and  that  he  was  not  drawn  from  his  resolutions  by  the 
influence  of  Jugurtha." 

*  And  that  he  was  not  to  fear  the  presence  of  Jugurtha's  ambassador,  as  any 
restraint,  ^c]  Neu  Jt^urthca  legatum  pertimeaceret,  quo  rea  co^immiia  Keentma 
gereretur.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  this  passage.  Burnouf  makes  the  nearvst 
approach  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  "  Sylla,"  says  he,  "  was  not  to  fear 
the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  quo,  on  which  account  (equivalent  to  eoque,  and  on  that 
account,  i.  e.  on  account  of  his  freedom  from  apprehension)  their  common  interests 
would  be  more  freely  arranged."  Yet  it  appears  from  what  follows  that  fear  of 
Jugurtha's  envoy  could  not  be  diamiaaed,  and  that  there  could  be  no  fn  ed(un  of 
discussion  in  his  presence,  as  Sylla  was  to  say  but  little  before  him,  aad  to  speak 
more  at  large  at  a  private  meetirg.  These  considerations  have  induced  KrituuB 
to  suppose  that  the  word  remo^^,  or  something  similar,  has  been  lost  after  9110. 
The  Bipont  editors  inserted  coatum  eaae  before  qtio,  which  is  without  authority, 
and  does  not  at  all  assist  the  >ense. 

*  African  duplicity]  Punted Jide,  "  Punicajidea  was  a  well-known  proverbid 
expression  for  treachery  and  deceit.  The  origin  of  it  is  perhaps  attributable  nol 
so  much  to  fact,  as  to  the  implacable  batred  cf  tbe  Romans  toward  the  CirtbA- 
ginians."    Burnouf, 
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that  he  frequently  debated  with  himself  whether  he  should 
deliver  Jugurtha  to  the  Romans,  or  Sjlla  to  Jugurtha ;  and 
that  his  inclination  swayed  him  against  us,  but  his  fears  in 
our  favour. 

'  CIX  Sylla  replied,  "that  he  should  speak  on  but  few 
particulars  before  Aspar,  and  discuss  others  at  a  private 
meeting,  or  in  the  presence  of  only  a  few ;"  dictating,  at  the 
same  time,  what  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchns^. 
Afterwards,  when  they  met,  as  Bocchus  had  desired,  Sylla 
stated,  "  that  he  had  come,  by  order  of  the  consul,  to  inquire 
whether  he  would  resolve  on  peace  or  on  war."  Bocchus,  as 
he  had  been  previously  instructed  by  SyUa,  requested  him  to 
come  again  at  the  end  of  ten  days,  since  he  had  as  yet 
formed  no  determination,  but  would  at  that  time  give  a  deci- 
sive answer.  Both  then  retired  to  their  respective  camps^. 
But  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  Sylla  was  secretly  sent 
for  by  Bocchus.  At  their  interview,  none  but  confidential 
interpreters  were  admitted  on  either  side,  together  with  Dabar, 
the  messenger  between  them,  a  man  of  honour,  and  held  in 
esteem  by  both  parties.  The  king  at  once  commenced  thus : 
ex.  "  I  never  expected  that  I,  the  greatest  monarch  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  richest  of  all  whom  I  know,  should 
ever  owe  a  favour  to  a  private  man.  Indeed,  Sylla,  before  I 
knew  you,  I  gave  assistance  to  many  who  solicited  me,  and 
to  others  without  solicitation,  and  stood  in  need  of  no  man's 
assistance.  But  at  this  loss  of  independence,  at  which  others 
are  wont  to  repine,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  rejoice.  It  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  me^  to  have  once  needed  your  friendship, 
than  which  I  hold  nothing  dearer  to  my  heart.  Of  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  assertion  you  may  at  once  make  trial ;  take  my 
arms,  my  soldiers,  my  money,  or  whatever  you  please,  and 
use  it  as  your  own.     But  do  not  suppose,  as  long  as  you 

>  CIX.  What  answer  should  be  returned  by  Bocchus]  That  is,  in  the  presence 
of  Aftpar. 

<  Both  then  retired  to  their  respective  camps]  Delude  amho  m  sua  catira 
digresti*   Both,  L  e.  Bocchus  and  Sylla,  not  Aspar  and  Sylla,  as  Cortius  imagines. 

*  ex.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me]  Fuerit  nUhi.  Some  editions,  as  that  of 
Langins,  the  Bipont,  and  Bumours,  h&ve  fuerit  miki preiium.  Something  of  the 
kind  seems  to  be  wanting.  "  Res  in  bonis  numeranda  fuerit  mihi.**  Bumouf, 
Allen,  who  omits  preAwn^  interprets,  "  Grata  mihi  egestas  sit,  quae  ad  tuam 
■micitiam  cnnfugiat  ;*'  but  who  can  deduce  this  sense  from  the  passage,  unless  ht 
!«▼«  OTifttim,  or  something  similar,  in  his  mind  ? 
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live,  that  your  kindness  to  me  has  been  fully  requited ;  iny 
sense  of  it  will  always  remain  undiminished,  and  you  shall, 
with  my  knowledge,  wish  for  nothing  in  vain.  For,  as  I  am 
of  opinion,  it  is  less  dishonourable  to  a  prince  to  be  con- 
quered in  battle  than  to  be  surpassed  in  generosity. 

"  With  respect  to  your  republic,  whose  interests  you  are 
sent  to  guard,  hear  briefly  what  I  have  to  say.  I  have 
neither  made  war  upon  the  Eoman  people,  nor  desired  that 
it  should  be  made ;  I  have  merely  defended  my  territoriei 
with  arms  against  an  armed  force.  But  from  hostilities, 
since  such  is  your  pleasure,  I  now  desist.  Prosecute  the  war 
with  Jugurtha  as  you  think  proper.  The  river  Mulucha, 
which  was  the  boundary  between  Miscipsa  and  me,  I  shall 
neither  pass  myself,  nor  suffer  Jugurtha  to  come  within  it. 
And  if  you  shall  ask  anything  besides,  worthy  of  me  and  of 
yourself,  you  shall  not  depart  with  a  refusal." 

CXI.  To  this  speech  Sylla  replied,  as  far  as  concerned 
himself,  briefly  and  modestly ;  but  spoke,  with  regard  to  the 
peace  and  their  common  concerns,  much  more  at  length. 
He  signified  to  the  king  "  that  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome,  as  they  had  the  superiority  in  the  field,  would  think 
themselves  little  obliged  by  what  he  promised  ;  that  he  must 
do  something  which  would  seem  more  for  their  interest  than 
his  own ;  and  that  for  this  there  was  now  a  fair  opportunity, 
since  he  had  Jugurtha  in  his  power,  for,  if  he  delivered  him 
to  the  Eomans,  they  would  feel  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and 
their  friendship  and  alliance,  as  well  as  that  part  of  Numidia 
which  he  claimed^,  would  readily  be  granted  him."  Bocehus 
at  first  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal,  saying  that  affinity, 
the  ties  of  blood^,  and  a  solemn  league,  connected  him  with 
Jugurtha ;  and  that  he  feared,  if  he  acted  insincerely,  he 
might  alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  by  whom 
Jugurtha  was  beloved,  and  the  Romans  disliked.  But  at 
last,  after  being  frequently  importuned,  his  resolution  gave 
way^,  and  he  engaged  to  do  everything  in  accordance  with 


^  CXI.  That  part  of  Numulia  which  he  claimed]  NumiduB partem  quam 
peteret.    See  the  second  note  on  c.  102.     Bocehus  continues,  in  his  speech  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  to  signify  tiiat  a  part  of  Numidia  belonged  to  him. 

*  The  ties  of  blood]  Cognationem,    To  this  blood-relationship  between  him  and 
Jugurtha  no  allusion  is  elsewhere  made. 

'  His  resolution  gavo  way]  Lenitur,    Cortins,  whom  Gerlach  and  Mtiller  foQov 
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Sylla's  wishes.  They  then  concerted  measures  for  conducting 
a  pretended  treaty  of  peace,  of  which  Jugurtha,  weary  of 
war,  was  extremely  desirous.  Having  settled  their  plans, 
they  separated. 

exit.  On  the  next  day  Bocchus  sent  for  Aspar,  Jugurtha's 
envoy,  and  acquainted  him  that  he  had  ascertained  from  Sylla, 
through  Dabar,  that  the  war  might  be  concluded  on  certain 
conditions ;  and  that  he  should  therefore  make  inquiry  as 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  king.  Aspar  proceeded  mth  joy  to 
Jugurtha' 8  camp,  and  having  received  lull  instructions  fi-om 
him,  returned  in  haste  to  Bocchus  at  the  end  of  eight  days, 
with  intelligence  "  that  Jugurtha  was  eager  to  do  whatever 
might  be  required,  but  that  he  put  little  confidence  in 
Marius,  as  treaties  of  peace,  concluded  with  Eoman  generals, 
had  often  before  proved  of  no  effect ;  that  if  Bocchus,  how- 
ever, wished  to  consult  the  interests  of  both^,  and  to  have 
an  established  peace,  he  should  endeavour  to  bring  all  par- 
ties together  to  a  conference,  as  if  to  settle  the  conditions, 
and  then  deliver  Sylla  into  his  hands,  for  when  he  had  such 
a  man  in  his  power,  a  treaty  would  at  once  be  concluded  by 
order  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  as  a  man  of  higli 
rank,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  not  from 
want  of  spirit,  but  from  zeal  for  the  public  interest,  would 
not  be  left  in  captivity. 

CXIII.  The  Moor,  after  long  meditation  on  these  sugges- 
tions, at  length  expressed  his  assent  to  them,  but  whether  in 
pretence  or  sincerity  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  But 
the  inclinations  of  kings,  as  they  are  violent,  are  often  fickle, 
and  at  variance  with  themselves.  At  last,  after  a  time  and 
place  were  fixed  for  coming  to  a  conference  about  the  treaty, 
bocchus  addressed  himself  at  one  time  to  Sylla  and  at  an- 
other to  the  envoy  of  Jugurtha,  treating  them  with  equal 
affability,  and  making  the  same  professions  to  both.  Both 
were  in  consequence  equally  delighted,  and  animated  with 
tlie  fairest  expectations.  But  on  the  night  preceding  the 
day  appointed  for  the  conference,  the  Moor,  after  first 
aasembling  his  friends,  and  then,  on  a  change  of  mind,  dis- 
missing them,  is  reported  to  have  had  many  anxicus  strug- 

leads  leniter,  but,  with  Eritzius  and  Gerlach,  I  prefer  the  verb  to  the  adverb  j 
which,  however,  is  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  manuscripts. 
>  CJQL  Ifitercdts  of  both]  Ambobm,    B^th  himself  a;  c  Jugurtha. 
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gles  with  himself,  disturbed  alike  in  his  thoughts  and  hii 
gestures,  which,  even  when  he  was  silent,  betrayed  the  secret 
agitation  of  his  mind.  At  last,  however,  he  ordered  that 
Sylla  should  be  sent  for,  and,  according  to  his  desire,  laid  an 
ambush  for  Jugurtha. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  and  intelligence  was  brought  that 
Jugurtha  was  at  hand,  Bocchus,  as  if  to  meet  him  and  do 
him  honour,  went  forth,  attended  by  a  few  friends,  and  our 
qusBstor,  as  far  as  a  little  hiU,  which  was  full  in  the  view  of 
the  men  who  were  placed  in  ambush.  To  the  same  spot 
came  Jugurtha  with  most  of  his  adherents,  unarmed,  accord* 
ing  to  agreement ;  when  immediately,  on  a  signal  being 
given,  he  was  assailed  on  all  sides  by  those  who  were  lying 
in  wait.  The  others  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Jugurtha  him- 
self was  delivered  boimd  to  Sylla,  and  by  him  conducted  to 
Marius. 

CXIY.  At  this  period  war  was  carried  on  unsuccessfully  by 
our  generals  Quintus  Csepio  and  Marcus  Manlius,  agsonst 
the  &auls ;  vrith  the  terror  of  which  all  Italy  was  thrown 
into  consternation.  Both  the  Bomans  of  that  day,  indeed, 
and  their  descendants,  down  to  our  own  times,  maintained 
the  opinion  that  all  other  nations  must  yield  to  their  valour, 
but  that  they  contended  with  the  Gauls,  not  for  glory,  but 
merely  in  self-defence.  But  after  the  war  in  iN'umidia  wa4 
ended,  and  it  was  announced  that  Jugurtha  was  coming,  in 
chains  to  Some,  Marius,  though  absent  from  the  city,  was 
created  consul,  and  G-aul  decreed  to  him  as  his  province. 
On  the  first  of  January  he  triumphed  as  consul,  with  great 
glory.  At  that  time^  the  hopes  and  dependence  of  the  state 
were  placed  on  him. 

'  CXIV.  At  that  time]  Ed  tempestate.  "  In  many  manuscripts  is  fonaii  eat 
ed  tempestaU,  by  which  the  sense  is  wholly  perverted.  Sallost  signifies  tint 
Marios  did  not  continue  always  deserving  of  such  honour;  for,  as  is  stdd  in  e»Cll 
*  be  was  afterwards  carried  headlong  by  ambition,'  ^ 
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EXTRACTED  FROM  DE  BBOSSBS. 
A.17.C. 

645.  Cobs.  M.  Ctaitdius  Mabgellus,  T.  Quiktiits  Cbib- 
pnrus. — MasiTiissa  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  his  father 
Gala. 

549. — M.COBNBLIUS  CeTHEGITS,  p.  SEMPEOinUS  TUDITANTS. 

— ^Masinissa,  driven  from  his  dominions  by  Syphax,  king 
of  another  part  of  Nnmidia,  joins  the  Eomans. 

650. — CiT.  Sebvilius  C-zbpio,  C.  SEBViLius  Nbpos. — Syphax 
is  taken  prisoner.  Masinissa  is  restored  to  his  throne, 
and  unites  all  Nnmidia  under  his  sway. 

695. — Q.  FuLVius  Nobilioe,  T.  Anitius  Lusus. — About 
this  time  Jugurtha  is  bom. 

605. — Sp.  PosTHrMiTJS  Albintts,  L.  Calpubnius  Piso. — 
Masinissa,  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  dies,  leaving 
three  sons,  Mieipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Qulussa ;  but  the 
two  latter  dying,  Mieipsa  becomes  sole  king. 

613. — C.  L-ELius  Sapiens,  Q.  Sebviliits  C-Epio. — The 
siege  of  Numantia  is  commenced,  during  which  Jugur- 
tha and  Marius  serve  together  under  Scipio. 

620. — P.  MuTius  Sc-ffivOLA,  L.  Calpubnius  Peso. — Nu- 
mantia is  taken. 

632. — Q.  Pabtus  ^milianus  Maximus,  L.  Opimius. — 
Mieipsa  adopts  Jugurtha,  son  of  Mastanabal. 

635. — M.  PoBonJS  Cato,  Q.  Mabcius  Eex. — Mieipsa  dies, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  his  two  sons,  Adherbal 
and  Hiempsal,  with  Jugurtha,  succeed  conjointly  to  his 
dominions. 

636. — L.  C-«ciLiTis  Metellus,  Q.  Mrcius  Scjevgla. — 
Hiempsal  is  kiUed  by  Jugurtha  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  Civil  war  ensues  between  Jugurtha  and  Adher- 
bal, who  is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  Eoman 
province. 
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637.  Coss.  C.  ju-LCiinus  Gteta,  Q.  Pabius  Ebubntts. — Ad* 
herbal  arrives  at  Eome,  whither  also  Jugurtha  sends 
ambassadors.  Both  parties  plead  before  the  Semite. 
Opimius  is  deputed  by  the  Senate  into  Africa. 

638. — ^M.  -SImilius  Soatjbus,  M.  CiEciLiirs  Mstellus. 
— Opimus  divides  Numidia  between  Adherbal  and 
Jugurtha. 

639. — M.  AciLirs  Balbus,  C.  Poecius  Cato. — ^War  is  re- 
newed between  Adherbal  and  Jugurtha. 

610. — C.  CjsciLirs  Metellus,  Cn.  Papieitis  Cabbo. — 
Adherbal  is  defeated,  and  takes  refuge  in  Girta,  which  is 
besieged  by  Jugurtha.  The  Senate  sends  three  com- 
missioners into  Africa. 

641. — ^M.  Livnjs  Deusus,  L.  CALPUEinus  Piso.  —  Cirta 
having  been  besieged  more  than  four  months,  Adherbal 
addresses  a  letter  to  the  Senate.  Scaurus  goes  as  deputr 
into  Africa.  Cirta  is  taken,  and  Adherbal  put  to  death 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign.  Memmius  is  tribune  of 
the  people.  The  Eomans  declare  war  against  Jugurtha. 

642. — P.  COENELIUS    SCIPIO  NaSICA,   L.  CALPXnEtNIUS  Piso 

Bestia. — Calpumius  is  appointed  general  of  the  army 
in  Numidia,  and  Scaurus  second  in  command.  Jugur- 
tha sends  ambassadors  to  Eome,  with  bribes.  The 
Eoman  army  enters  Numidia,  and  the  war  is  com- 
menced. Jugurtha  induces  Calpurnius  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Calpumius  sets  out  from  Africa,  about  the 
month  of  July,  to  hold  the  comitia  at  Eome.  Memmius 
makes  a  speech  to  the  people.  Sail.  Jug.  c.  31.  Cassius, 
in  consequence  of  it,  is  sent  into  Numidia.  Jugurtha 
accompanies  Cassius  to  Eome. 

643. — M.  MiNuoms  Efpus,  Sp.  Posthtjmius  AiiBnniB. — 
Bomilcar,  at  the  instigation  of  Jugurtha,  assassinates 
Massiva  at  Eome.  Jugurtha  returns  to  Numidia.  The 
consul  Albinus  enters  Numidia  with  his  army,  but  per- 
forms no  operation  of  importance.  In  the  autumn  he 
returns  to  Eome,  leaving  the  army  under  the  command 
of  his  brother  Aulus.  Mamilius  Limetanus  becomes 
tribune  of  the  people. 

t)44. — Q.  CiEciLiirs  Metellus  Nitmidicus,  M.  Junius 
SiLANUs. — Aulus  leads  his  army  out  from  its  winter 
quarters  in  the  month  of  January,  and  lays  siege  to 
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Suthul.  He  raises  the  siege,  is  surprised  by  Juguriha, 
and  surrenders  on  disgraceful  terms,  making  at  the 
same  time  a  treaty  with  Jugurtha,  which  the  Senate 
afterwards  declare  invalid.  Albinus  returns  to  Nxmiidia, 
and  resigns  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  consul 
Metellus.  MeteUus  chooses  for  his  lieutenant-generals 
Marius  and  Rutilius.  The  Mamilian  law  is  passed,  b^ 
which  Calpumius,  Albinus,  and  Opimius,  are  sent  into 
exile.  Vacca  is  taken.  Battle  near  the  Muthul.  Siege 
of  Zama  by  MeteUus.  Affair  of  cavalry  near  Sicca. 
Metellus  raises  the  siege  of  Zama,  and  goes  into  winter 
quarters  in  the  Roman  province. 

645. — Seev.  Sulpitiits  Gtalba,  M.  -^milius  Scauetts  Hoe- 
TENSiirs. — Jugurtha  makes  a  treaty  with  Metellus, 
breaks  it,  and  resumes  hostilities.  The  Numidians  sur- 
prise the  city  of  Vacca;  Metellus  recovers  it.  Nab- 
dalsa  and  Bomilcar  conspire  against  Jugurtha.  Marius 
quits  the  army,  and  obtains  the  consulship  at  Eome. 
Jugurtha  is  defeated,  and  throws  himself  into  Thala, 
which  Metellus  soon  after  besieges.  C.  Annius,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  is  sent  as  governor  to  Leptis.  ThaJa 
IS  taken ;  Jugurtha  flees  into  &etulia,  and  forms  a  league 
with  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania.  The  two  kings  take 
up  their  position  near  Cirta,  and  MeteUus  encamps  at 
no  great  distance  from  them. 

646. — ^L.  Cassius  Longhntjs,  C.  Maeius.— The  Senate  wish 
to  continue  MeteUus  in  command  of  the  army,  but  are 
opposed  by  the  people,  who  give  it  to  Marius.  Marius 
appoints  ManHus  and  Cinna  his  Heutenant-generals, 
harangues  the  people,  makes  new  levies,  and,  setting  out 
from  Eome,  lands  at  TJtica.  MeteUus  triumphs.  Marius, 
assuming  the  command,  has  several  skirmishes  with 
Jugurtha,  and  then  makes  an  attempt  on  the  city  of 
Capsa,  which  he  takes. 

647. — C.  ATTiLiirs  Seeeanus,  Q.  Seeyilhts  Cjspio. — Me- 
teUus takes  a  strong  fort  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania. 
SyUa  arrives  in  the  army.  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha  again 
unite  their  forces,  and  attack  Marius  on  his  march ;  Ma- 
rius retires,  with  some  loss,  to  two  neighbouring  hiUs, 
but  attacks  and  routs  the  barbarians  the  foUowing  night, 
Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  are  again  defeated  near  Cirta,  and 
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the  Boman  army  goes  into  winter  quarters  on  tlie  sea* 
coast.  Bocchus  expresses  a  wish  for  peace ;  Sylla  and 
Manlius  have  an  interview  with  him.  Marius  makes  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  a  fortress  of  Jugortha's,  SalL 
Jug.  c.  103, 104. 
648. — P.  EuTiLiiTS  EuFUs,  C.  MAKLirs  Maximub. — Boc- 
chus sends  deputies  to  Marius,  who  assembles  a  council 
to  give  them  audience.  The  deputies  are  allowed  to 
proceed  as  ambassadors  to  Eome,  and  the  Senate  grants 
Bocchus  peace.  SyUa  goes  to  confer  with  Bocchus ;  is 
met  by  his  son  Volux,  who  attends  him  to  his  father. 
After  some  secret  negotiation  between  Bocchus  and 
SyUa,  Bocchus  betrays  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eomans. 


The  conclusion  of  the  Jugut/rihi/ne  War  is  quite  as  abrupt 
as  that  of  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  Jugurtha,  being  con- 
veyed to  Eome,  was  led  in  triumph,  with  his  two  sons,  by 
Marius.  But  the  humiliation  which  he  experienced,  on  thiM; 
occasion,  was  more  than  his  haughty  spirit  could  endure,  aad 
he  lost  his  senses  before  the  termina^on  of  the  procession. 
He  was  then  led  to  the  Tullian  dungeon,  the  same  into  which 
the  accomplices  of  Catiline  were  afterwards  thrown,  and  pre- 
cipitated, with  great  ignominy  and  violence,  to  the  bottom  of 
it.  In  his  descent,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  ''  Heavens, 
how  cold  is  this  bath  of  yours !"  He  survived,  according  to 
Plutarch  and  others,  six  days.  See  Plutarch,  Yit.  Mar. 
Eutrop.  iv.,  11,  seq.  Eutropius,  however,  says  that  he  was 
strangled  in  prison.  At  the  end  of  some  manuscript  copies 
of  the  Jugurthine  War  is  added  the  distich, 

Si  cnpis  ignotum  Jagurthae  noscere  letnin, 
Tarpeiffi  rupis  pulsus  ad  ima  rait. 

But  this  was  the  production  of  somebody  more  willing  to  in- 
form others  than  himself. 

'^  SyUa  had  medals  distributed,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
the  consul  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  four  horses  abreast,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  the  reins,  and  in  his  left  a  palm-branch,  veith 
the  inscription  C.  Mabius,  C.  E.  Cos.,  and  on  the  other  a 
head  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  with  the  words,  L.  Cobkel. 
Stlla,  Pb.  Q.    It  is  a  constant  tradition,  that  the  two  great 
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fcrophies  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol 
at  Home,  and  which  were  transported  thither  from  the  Mar- 
tian aqueduct,  are  those  of  Marius.  But  if  they  are  his,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  decide  whether  they  are  those  of  the  con- 
quest of  Numidia  or  of  the  victory  over  the  C!mbri.  Petrarch, 
indeed,  says  that  they  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  victoriefl 
over  Jugurtha,  but  he  is  decidedly  in  the  wrong  when  he 
adds  that  they  are  representations  of  those  which  Bocchus 
sent  to  be  dedicated  in  the  Capitol.  Those  of  Bocchus,  made 
of  gold,  and  representing  Jugurtha  delivered  by  the  king 
of  Mauretania  to  Sylla,  were  of  quite  a  different  nature 
from  those  which  we  see  cut  in  stone  in  the  court  of  the 
Capitol.  *  *  *  For  myself,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  one  of  the  two  refers  to  Jugurtha,  and  the  other  to  the 
Cimbri.      ♦      ♦      ♦ 

"The  Eomans  did  not  immediately  unite  the  whole  of 
Numidia  to  their  empire.  A  portion  bordering  on  Mauretania 
was  given  to  Bocchus,  as  a  recompense  for  his  services,  and 
called  New  Mauretania.  Another  portion  was  given  to  Hiemp- 
sal  II.,  whom  Appian  calls  Mancu*estal,  son  of  G-ulussa,  and 
grandson  of  Masinissa.  *  *  *  To  Hiempsal  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  part  in  the  civil  war  against 
Caesar.  CsBsar,  having  defeated  him  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
united  aU  Numidia  to  the  Eoman  empire.  Augustus  restored 
to  his  son,  Juba  II.,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age, 
the  kingdom  of  his  fathers.  This  Juba  had  two  wives,  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  Grla- 
phyra,  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  widow 
of  Alexander,  son  of  Herod  of  Judea.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Ptolemy,  his  son  by  Cleopatra ;  after  whose  death  Numidia 
had  no  more  kings,  but  continued  a  Eoman  province.  A 
Numidian  named  Dac-Bamas,  or  the  little  Pharnaces,  a  name 
which  the  Bomans  metamorphosed  into  Tacfarinas,  usurped 
the  government  of  it  with  an  army  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  his  struggles  to  retain  it  ended  in  his  defeat  and  death, 
uid  made  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  countrf.** 
De  Brasses. 
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FRAGJIENTS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  SALIUST. 


Of  these  Fragments  the  greater  part  were  collected  from  the  grammarians,  Itid 
other  writers  who  have  cited  Sallust,  by  Paalas  Manutius  and  Ludovicas  Carrie 
Subsequent  critics  have  augmented,  corrected,  and  illustrated  them.  That  the 
Speeches  and  Epistles,  which  form  the  larger  portion  of  them,  have  reached  us 
entire,  is  owing  to  their  preservation  in  an  old  manuscript,  in  which  thej  had 
been  added  to  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine  War,  and  from 
which  Pomponius  Laetus  extracted  them  for  the  press.  Cortius. 

Of  all  who  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  these  Fragments,  the  most  successfol 
has  been  De  Brosses,  who,  by  throwing  light  on  many  that  were  obscure,  uniting 
some  that  had  been  disjoined,  and  supplying,  from  other  writers,  what  appeared 
to  have  been  lost,  has  given  a  restoration,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  Sallust's 
History  in  French.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  work  which  be  has  produced  is 
worthy  of  being  read  by  every  student  of  Roman  history. 

Sallust  gave  a  historical  record  of  the  afiairs  at  Rome  from  A.U.C.  675,  when 
Sylla  laid  down  the  dictatorship,  to  A.u.c.  688,  when  Pompey,  by  the  law  of 
Manilius,  was  appointed  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  During  this  period 
occurred  the  civil  disturbances  excited  by  Lepidus  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the 
wars  of  Sertorius  and  Spartacus,  the  destruction  of  the  pirates,  and  the  victories 
of  Lucullus  over  Mithridates.  To  his  narrative  he  prefixed  a  summary  of  events 
from  the  end  of  the  Jugnrthine  War;  so  that  the  Jugurtha,  the  History,  and  the 
Catiline  comprehended,  in  an  uninterrupted  series,  the  occurrences  of  fifty-five 
years,  from  636  to  691.  Bwmmf 

AH  the  Fragments  of  any  importance  are  here  translated.  The  names  appendec 
to  them  are  tliose  of  the  grammarians,  or  other  writers,  from  whom  they  have 
been  extracted.  The  text  of  them  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  settled ;  GortiiSB 
and  Burnouf  are  the  two  editors  that  have  bestowed  most  pains  upoL  it.  I  ha^e 
m  general  followed  Burnouf. 

I  HATE  recorded  the  acts  of  the  Eonmn  people,  military 
and  civil,  in  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Quintus 
Catulus^,  and  the  subsequent  period.  Donattis.  JPomp,  Mcs^ 
$alinus, 

Marcus  I^id  is  and  Quintns  Catulosl  They  were  consuls,  A.U.C.  676  lust 
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Cato,  the  most  expressive  in  style^  of  all  the  Eomans,  said 
much  ia  few  words.  Servitis,  Acron, 


Nor  has  the  circumstance  of  being  of  an  opposite  party 
in  the  civil  war  ever  drawn  me  away  from  the  truth. 
jirusianus. 

Tlie  first  dissensions^  among  us  arose  from  the  depravity 
of  the  himian  mind,  which,  restless  and  imtameable,  is 
always  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty,  or  glory,  or  power. 
Priscian, 

The  Eoman  state  was  at  the  greatest  height  of  power  in 
the  consulship  of  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus^ ; 
when  all  Gaul  on  this  side  of  the  Ehine,  and  between  our 
sea  and  the  ocean,  except  what  marshes  rendered  impassable, 
was  brought  under  its  dominion.  But  the  Eomans  acted  on 
the  best  moral  principles,  and  with  the  greatest  harmony,  in 
the  interval  between  the  second  and  last  Carthaginian  war. 
Victorintts,  Atigustintis, 

But  discord*,  and  avarice,  and  ambition,  and  other  evils 

after  the  abdication  of  Sylla.    Ansonius  mentions  them,  and  aUndes,  at  the  same 
time,  to  Vie  contents  of  Sallust's  History,  in  his  IVth  Idyl,  ver.  61 : 

Jam  facinus,  Catilina,  tnum,  Lepidiqne  tamultom, 
Ab  Lepido  et  Catulo  jam  res  et  tempora  RomsB 
OrsTLS,  bis  senos  seriem  connecto  per  annos. 
Jam  lego  civili  mistum  Mavorte  daellnm, 
Movit  quod  socio  Sertorius  exul  Ibero. 

>  Expressive  in  style]  Disertissimw.  "  Sallust  had  a  particular  regard  for  the 
History  of  Cato,  which,  in  Sallnst's  time,  had  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  He  valued 
himself  upon  imitating  his  style,  and  his  obsolete  expressions.  He  found  m  hia 
antique  language  an  energy  to  which  modem  polish  and  accuracy  scarcely  ever 
attain.  This  is  the  quality  which  we  Frenchmen  so  much  regard  in  our  ancient 
authors,  as  Com!ne8|  Amyot.  and  the  incomparable  Montaigne,  writers  who  have 
never  been  surpassed  tor  natural  STrmglh  ana  ease  of  style."  Le  Brasses. 

<The  first  dissensions,  dc."]  "  This  was  the  commencement  «ff  a  preface,  ia 
which  Sallust  treated  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  (A 
the  form  of  government,  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  following  firag* 
ments  relate  to  the  same  subject.**  Bumouf. 

*  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Marcellus]  a.u.o.  703. 
Bat  discord,  ^c]  Compare  J  \g.,  c.  41  *,  Cat,,  c.  10. 
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that  usuaUj  spring  from  prosperity,  were  most  inereasecl 
after  Carthage  was  destroyed.  For  encroachments  of  the 
stronger  on  the  weaker,  and  consequent  separations  of  the 
people  from  the  senate,  with  other  domestic  dissensions,  had 
existed  even  from  the  very  origin  of  the  republic ;  nor,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  were  equity  and  moderation  ob- 
served any  longer  than  till  the  dread  of  Tarquin,  and  of  a 
fierce  war  from  Etruria,  subsided ;  after  that  time,  the  pa- 
tricians began  to  tyrannize  over  the  plebeians  as  over  slaves ; 
to  scourge  and  put  them  to  death  with  authority  like  that  of 
kings;  to  dispossess  them  of  their  lands,  and,  excluding 
them  from  the  government,  to  keep  it  entirely  in  their  own 
hands.  The  people,  being  greatly  oppressed  by  these  se- 
verities, and  especially  by  the  grievance  of  usury,  and  having 
*»lao  to  contribute  taxes  and  service  for  incessant  wars,  at 
last  took  up  arms,  and  posted  themselves  on  the  Sacred  and 
Aventine  Mounts ;  on  which  occasions  they  secured  for  them- 
selves the  right  of  electing  tribunes,  and  other  privilfiges. 
To  these  disputes  and  contentions  the  second  JPunic  war 
brought  a  termination.  Aagustin. 


When,  after  the  terror  of  the  Carthaginians  was  removed, 
the  people  were  at  liberty  to  resume  their  dissensions,  innu- 
merable disturbances,  seditions,  and  subsequent  civil  wars, 
arose,  while  a  few  powerful  individuals,  whose  interest  most 
of  the  other  nobles  had  submitted  to  promote,  sought,  under 
the  specious  pretext  of  supporting  the  senate  or  the  ple- 
beians, to  secure  power  for  themselves ;  and  men  were  es- 
teemed or  despised  by  them,  not  as  they  deserved  well  or 
ill  of  the  republic,  (for  all  were  equally  corrupt ;)  but  who- 
ever grew  eminently  wealthy,  and  better  able  to  encroach  on 
others,  was  styled,  u  he  supported  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
an  excellent  citizen.  Prom  this  period  the  manners  of  our 
forefathers  degenerated,  not,  as  oefore,  gradually,  but  with 
precipitation  like  that  of  a  torrent ;  and  the  youth  became 
so  depraved  vnth  luxury  and  avarice,  that  they  might  be 
thought,  with  justice,  to  have  been  bom  powerless  eiwer  to 
preserve  their  own  property,  or  to  suffer  others  to  preserve 
theirs.    Gellius.  Augmtin, 
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THE  SPSKCH  OF  THE  COKSUL,  MAECUS  -EMILIUS  LEPIDTJS^,  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OP  HOME,  AGAJKST  STLLA. 

"  YouE    clemency  and  probity^,  O  Eomans,   for   which 

I  Marcos  iEmilios  Lepidos]  **  He  was  the  father  of  Lepidus,  the  triumvir,  of 
the  patrician  geruJEmiUa^  the  chief  families  of  which  were  the  Lepidi,  Paoli,  and 
ScaiiiL  This  Lepidas  was  sedile  in  the  seventh  consulship  of  Marias^  but  after 
wards  went  over  to  the  victorious  party  of  Sylla,  and  was  distinguished  as  one  oi 
the  most  eager  in  getting  possession  of  the  property  of  the  proscribed.  He  became 
consul-elect  in  the  year  675,  supported  by  Pcnnpey,  and  opposed  by  Sylla,  who  was 
still  dictator.  But  after  Sylla  resigned  the  dictatorship,  Lepidus  applied  himself 
to  nullify  his  acts,  to  revive  the  party  of  Marios,  and  to  stir  op  the  children  and 
friends  of  the  proscribed ;  aspiring,  himself,  to  power  similar  to  that  of  Sylla,  but 
Dot  with  SylWs  abihty;  for  he  was  light-minded,  a  leader  of  sedition,  cunning 

rather  than  prudent,  and  without  skill  in  war. De  Brosses  thinks  that 

this  speech  was  spoken  by  Lefadus,  when  he  was  consul-elect,  and  before  he  had 
entered  on  bis  office,  to  his  own  particular  adherents,  whom  he  had  convened  in 
some  private  place.  .....  But  Douza  is  of  opinion  that  Lepidus  actually  ad- 
dressed himself  to  an  assembly  of  the  people  after  he  had  assumed  the  consulship, 
while  Sylla  was  living  in  a  private  station  after  his  resignation  of  the  dictatorship, 
but  while  he  yet  retained  much  of  his  dictatorial  power  through  the  influence  of 
his  party."  Bumouf,  From  the  character  of  the  speech  itself,  the  reader  will  be 
inclined,  I  think,  to  pronounce  the  opinion  of  De  Brosses  fanciful,  and  to  agree 
with  Douza.  The  composition  of  the  speech  is  of  course  Sallust's  own;  though 
the  sentiments,  or  many  of  them,  may  have  proceeded  from  Lepidus. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  the  speech  was  made ;  for  though 
this  may  seem  to  be  sufficiently  shown  by  its  title  and  matter,  yet  it  has  been  sus- 
pected by  many  that  such  an  oration  could  not  have  been  publicly  pronounced 
while  Sylla  was  alive,  even  though  he  might  have  resigned  the  dictatorship,  but 
most  have  been  addressed  to  a  band  of  conspirators,  in  some  private  place  of 
assembly.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  Lepidus,  as  consul,  made  the  speech  to  the 
people  on  the  rostra;  for  he  would  not  have  used  the  term  Qmrites  except  in  a 
public  address ;  nor  would  he,  in  the  character  of  consul-elect,  which  gave  him  no 
power  or  authority,  have  offered  himself  as  a  leader  to  the  people  for  the  recovery 
:^  their  liberty.  But,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  many  expressions  in  the  speech  which 
seem  to  prove  that  Sylla,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery,  still  held  the  dictatorship.  .  .  . 
Appius  and  Oro^us  intimate  that  Sylla  ceased  to  be  dictator  A.U.C.  674,  when  he 
himself  was  consul  with  Metelhu  Pius,  or  the  year  after,  when  Servilius  and 
ClfludioB  were  consols.  See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Civ.  i.,  103 ;  Oros.  v.,  22.  And  from 
Plutarch,  Syll.  c  34,  we  may  understand  that  the  abdication  took  place  a.u.0.  675. 
....  The  agreement  ofthese  writers,  though  they  are  of  no  great  authority  indivi- 
«^ua]ly,  induces  me  to  believe  that  Sylla  resigned  his  office  the  year  before  Lepidus  and 
Oatnhis  were  consols.  But  the  resignation  appears  to  me  no  matter  of  wonder ;  and, 
indeed,  the  writers  of  those  days  regarded  it  as  a  mere  display  of  arrogance ;  for 
thoo^  he  abdicated  the  name  of  dictator,  he  gave  up  nothing  of  his  dictatorial  power, 

ezeept  what  he  might  lose  by  devoting  himself  to  pleasure  and  luxury In- 

deed,  the  power  of  Sylla  depended  not  so  much  on  his  office  of  dictator,  as  on  the 
Viws  which  he  had  made,  and  on  a  party  (^the  nchrlity  who  supported  him."  Geriach, 

*  Yoor  clemency  and  probity,  ^.^  dementia  et  probitas  vestra^  <fc   Bom^ 
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you  are  eminent  and  renowned  among  other  nations,  exchi 
m  me  the  greatest  apprehensions  against  the  tyrauij  d 
Sylla,  lest,  either  by  disbelieying  concerning  others  what 
you  yourselves  think  nefarious,  you  should  aUow  imposition 
to  be  practified  upon  you,  (especially  since  all  his  hopes  de- 

Eend  on  dishonesty  and  perfidy,  nor  does  he  otherwise  deem 
imself  safe,  than  by  becoming  more  abandoned  and  infa- 
mous^ than  even  your  fears  can  forebode,  so  that,  when  yon 
are  thorougUy  lAade  subject  to  Mm,  your  BufferingB  Lj 
suppress  in  you  all  care  of  recovering  your  liberty ;)  or  lest, 
if  you  foresee  his  machinations,  you  should  occupy  your 
thoughts  rather  in  guarding  against  them  than  in  taking 
revenge  for  them. 

*'  His  satellites,  men  of  the  highest  name,  and  with  the 
noblest  examples  of  their  forefathers  for  their  imitation, 
sacrifice  their  own  freedom  (I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at 
their  conduct)  as  a  price  for  the  power  of  domineering  over 
you,  and  prefer  slavery  and  tyranny  without  laws,  to  liberty 
under  the  best  laws.  Illustrious  descendants  of  the  Bruti, 
-^milii,  and  Lutatii,  bom  to  overthrow  what  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors  establi^ed !  Eor  what  was  it  that  was  de> 
fended  against  Pyrrhus,  and  Hannibal,  and  Philip^,  and 
Antiochus,  but  liberty,  and  the  security  of  our  homes',  and 
obedience  to  nothing  but  the  laws  ?  But  all  these  privileges 
this  cruel  Eomulus*  withholds  from  us,  as  spoils  torn  mm. 
foreign  enemies  ;  nor  is  he  satiated  with  the  destruction  of 
so  many  armies,  of  a  consul^,  and  of  other  eminent  men 

observes  that  this  exordium  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Corinthians  to  the  Laced»- 
monians,  Thucyd.  i.,  68 :  To  TTiarhv,  vfias,  &  AoKedcufidvioi,  ^c.  *•  The  tros- 
tiness  and  policy  of  your  intercourse  amongst  yourselves,  Lacedaemonians,  lenden 
you  the  more  distrustful  with  regard  to  others,  if  we  say  anything  against  tiiem; 
and  from  this  you  have  a  character  for  sober-mindedness,  but  betray  too  great 
ignorance  with  regard  to  foreign  affairs."  Dale's  Translation:  Bohn's  CI.  Ii» 
brary. 

*  Infamous]  TrUestabUior.    See  Jug.,  c.  67. 

*  Philip]  King  of  Macedonia. 

3  Security  of  our  liomes]  Sucb  cuique  seda, 

*  This  cruel  Romulus]  Soevus  iste  Romulus.  He  thus  designates  SyDa,  as 
beinie,  like  Romulus,  bent  upon  maintaining  his  power  by  violence.  But  the  tenD 
would  have  been  more  applicable  to  him  before  he  resigned  his  dictatorshipw 

*  Of  a  consul]  Cormdis.    "  He  seems  to  speak  of  the  younger  Manas."  Ort»» 
vinus.    Gerlach  observes  that  three  consuls,  Garbo,  Marins,  and  Norbanns, 
killed  in  the  civil  war,  and  thinks  that  the  readmg  coruuhm^  which  is  Id 
copies,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
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wUoni  the  fortune  of  war  has  sunk  in  death,  but  grows  atiil 
more  bloodthirsty  at  a  time  when  victory  converts  the  fury 
of  most  commanders  into  compassion.  He  is  the  only  one, 
in  the  memory  of  man,  that  has  appointed  punishments 
for  children  yet  unborn^,  to  whom  suffering  is  insured  before 
life.  He  revels  in  his  atrocities,  defended  as  yet  by  the 
enormity  of  his  crimes ;  whilst  you,  through  dread  of  heavier 
servitude,  are  deterred  from  making  an  effort  to  recover  your 
liberty. 

"  Such  despotism,  my  fellow-citizens,  you  must  exert  your- 
selves to  oppose,  that  your  spoils  may  not  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  oppressor  ;  you  must  not  delay,  or  think  of 
trusting  for  relief  to  prayers  ;  unless,  perchance,  you  expect 
that,  growing  at  length  tired  or  ashamed  of  his  tvranny,  he 
will  venture  on  the  greater  hazard^  of  resigning  what  he  has 
imJTistly  usurped.  But  he  has  proceeded  to  such  a  point, 
that  he  thinks  no  conduct  glorious  but  such  as  conduces  to 
his  safety,  and  deems  everything  laudable  that  assists  to  pre- 
serve his  power.  That  peace  and  tranquillity,  therefore, 
which,  with  the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  many  good  men  have 
sought  in  preference  to  toil  with  honours,  it  is  in  vain  for 
you  to  expect ;  you  must  either  be  slaves  or  rulers,  my 
fellow-citizens ;  you  must  either  be  subjects  of  terror  br 
objects  of  it.  For  what  else  is  left  to  you  ?  What  human 
objects  of  desire  remain  ?  Or  does  anything  diviue  con- 
tinue inviolate  ?  The  people  of  Eome,  lately  the  lords  of 
other  nations,  but  now  deprived  of  empire,  dignity,  and 
authorilnr,  and  rendered  helpless  and  despicable,  find  not  even 
left  to  them  the  allowance  made  to  slaves.  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  the  aUies  and  Latins^,  whom  you  presented  with  the 
civic  jfiranchise  for  their  many  honourable  services,  are  ex- 
cluded from  it  by  the  will  of  a  single  individual ;  whose  small 

1  For  children  yet  unborn]  In  post  fniiKros,  The  children  of  the  proscribed. 
See  note  on  Cat.,  c  37. 

'  On  the  greater  hazard]  PericuUmus.  Thus  Pericles  says  to  the  Athenians, 
respecting  their  sovereignty  over  their  dependents,  "Yon  now  hold  it  as  a 
tyranny,  which  it  seems  wrong  to  have  assumed,  but  dangerous  to  give  up.** 
Thncyd.  iL,  63.  From  this  expression,  and  from  the  following  sentenCv*,  mi>st 
readers  would  snrely'be  inclmed  to  conclude  that  Sylla  was  still  actcally  dictator. 

*  Allies  and  Latins]  **  To  lessen  the  number  of  citizens,  Sylla  took  away  from 
the  allies  and  Latins  the  right  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  obtain&i  by  Um 
Social  War.'*  Bwmcntf 
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band  of  satellites  bave  seized,  as  tbe  i*ewai  is  oi  tLeir  riQ^ 
nies,  the  patrimonial  lands  of  the  innocent  commonalt^r.  ThB 
laws,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  treasury,  the  pro- 
vinces, tributary  princes,^  are  all  imder  the  direction  of  one 
man.  You  have  seen  even  human  sacrifices^  offered  by  Uniy 
and  tombs  dyed  with  the  blood  of  Boman  citizens.  And  is 
anything  left,  then,  for  those  who  would  act  as  men,  Imt  to 
put  an  end  to  such  injustice,  or  to  die  honourably  in  attempt- 
ing it  P  For  nature  has  appointed  one  end  to  all  men,  enren 
though  encased  in  steel ;  nor  will  any  one,  unless  he  has  but 
the  heart  of  a  woman,  await  the  last  necessity  without  an 
effort. 

"  But  I,  according  to  Sylla's  representations,  am  a  promoter 
of  sedition,  because  I  complain  of  the  rewards  obtained  by  ciril 
commotions ;  and  a  lover  of  war,  because  I  seek  to  recover  the 
privileges  of  peace.  To  make  such  a  charge,  is  to  say  that  you 
cannot  be  safe  or  secure  under  his  government,  unless  Vettius 
Picens^,  and  Cornelius  the  accountant^,  be  allowed  to  squan- 
der what  others  have  honourably  acquired,  and  unless  you 
approve  of  all  the  proscriptions  of  the  innocent  for  the  wke 
of  their  wealth,  of  the  torturing  of  illustrious  citizens,  of  the 
depopulation  of  the  city  by  banishment  and  slaughter,  and 
of  the  practice  of  selling  or  giving  away,  like  spoils  taken 
from  the  Cimbri,  the  possessions  of  your  unfortunate  coun- 
trymen. He,  however,  objects  to  me  further,  that  I  have: 
myself  a  share  in  the  property  of  those  proscribed ;  but  that 
I  have  such  a  share  is  the  very  greatest  proof  of  his  tyranny, 

*  Human  sacrifices]  ITumanas  hostias.  **  He  refers  to  those  who  were  kiDed  at 
the  tombs  of  the  followers  of  Sylla,  that  their  shades  might  not  wander  nn- 
revcDgedf  as  Lncan  says  of  Grassns ;  but  he  seems  to  refer  especiaUj  to  the  sad 
end  of  Marias  GratidiHnus,  who  was  sacrificed  at  the  sepnlchre  of  tJie  Lutatian 
geru.  Val.  Max.  ix.,  20 ;  Sen.  de  M  iii.,  18 ;  Floras  iil,  21.**  Cortmt.  Cati- 
line was  a  great  instrument  in  this  batchfirv ;  see  note  on  Cat,  c.  5. 

2  Vettius  Picens]  '^  An  obscure  man,  doubtless;  but  he  seems  to  be  the  bum 
from  whom  Cicero  bought  the  villa  of  Catulus ;  and  whom,  ad  Att.  tL,  1,  be  callt 
mancitpSj  and  Pro  CcbL  80,  stuprator  Clodice.  Comp.  in  Vatin.  10,  and  ad 
Att.  in.,  24."  Gerktch. 

3  Cornelius  the  accountant]  Scriha  Cornelius.  "  ComeliuB  ChrTSCgoaiia,  the 
freedman  of  Sjlla,  of  whom  Cicero  says  so  much  in  his  speech  tor  Rose  Amer.  He 
had  been  a  tcriba,  that  is,  he  h^id  taken  account,  by  order  of  Sylla,  of  the  prices 
given  or  offered  at  the  sale  of  the  property  of  those  proscribed.  De  Brossea  thinka 
that  it  is  he  who  is  meant  iu  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.,  8:  Alter  qui  in  ed  dictafyrd  scrUm 

veratt  w  imc  [CsesarisJ/t^i^  qucestor  urbanus.'^  Bumottf 
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mace  neither  I,  nor  any  one  of  us  all,  would  have  been  safe 
firom  his  vengeance  if  we  had  strictly  adhered  to  honesty. 
Yet  that  very  property,  which  I  then  bought  imder  the  in- 
fluence of  terror,  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repayment  of  the 
purchase-money,  to  the  rightful  owners^;  as  it  is  not  my 
design  to  sanction  the  spoliation  of  my  fellow-citizens.  Let 
the  sufferings  be  suflBicient  which  have  resulted  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  our  angry  passions,  from  allowing  Eoman  armies 
to  encounter  each  other,  aad  from  turning  our  arms  from  our 
enemies  against  ourselves.  Let  there  be  an  end  of  injustice 
and  outrage ;  of  which,  however,  Sylla  himself  is  so  far  from  re- 
pentiDg,  tUhe  glorias  in  the  p^etration  of  it,  and  would 
pursue  it  with  greater  avidity  if  he  had  greater  power. 

"  But  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  opinion  which 
you  may  have  of  his  character,  as  about  the  courage  which  you 
may  feel  to  oppose  him.  I  am  apprehensive  lest,  while  each 
waits  for  his  neighbour  to  begin  to  act,  you  should  all  be  abso- 
lutely reduced  to  subjection  (not  indeed  by  his  power,  which 
is  weakened  and  impaired,  but  by  your  own  indolence)  before 
you  can  proceed  against  him,  and  before  he  can  venture  to 
flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success^.  For,  except 
his  corrupt  partisans,'  who  joins  in  approving  his  proceed- 
ings ?  Or  who  does  not  wish  that  every  part  of  his  course  had 
been  of  a  different  character,  except  his  victory^  ?    Do  the 

>  I  am  ready  to  restore,  on  repa3n3ient  of  the  purchase-money,  to  the  rightful 
owners]  PreUo  8oluto,jwe  dommis  tamen  restUuo.  The  sense  of  these  words 
may  be  altered,  in  some  degree,  by  the  mode  in  which  an  editor  may  tbink  proper 
to  point  them;  for  "he  may  join,"  as  Gerlach  observes,  ^^pretio  sohiio,  or  sohito 
fure^  and,  as  some  think,  yt«r6  <2bm»»u."  I  have  followed  Gortius,  Wasse,  and 
Bumonf,  who  take  the  last  method,  considering  jure  dominia  to  be  for  Justia 
dominis ;  though  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  certain  that  Sallust  intended  such  a 
mnction.  But  in  whatever  way  the  words  be  taken,  the  variation  in  the  sense 
mil  be  of  no  extraordinary  importance. 

*  And  before  he  can  venture  to  latter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  such  success] 
Et  (ante)  qtUtm  audecU  tarn  vid.  '  fdicem.  These  words  are  somewhat  obscure, 
as  all  the  commentators  have  le*..'  •'■*^.  Gerlach,  who  calls  the  accusative 
dmriaaimum,  interprets  them  (ante)  qubm  attdeai  sperare  tantam  fdicikaem. 
The  coostmction  must  be,  if  the  text  be  correct,  anteqwim  audecU  videri  sibi  (m 
fore,  or  sepoise  eue)  tamjelioein;  "  before  he  can  venture  to  represent  himself 
to  himself  as  being  (likely  to  be)  so  fortunate.*'  There  is  an  allusion  to  Sylla's 
assumption  of  the  title  Felix.    See  Jug.,  c.  95. 

*  Except  his  victory]  Prceter  tnctoiriam,  "  He  means  that  the  victory  of 
Sylla  was  good,  and  might  have  given  full  freedom  to  the  commonwealth  *  but 
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Boldiere,  by  whose  blood  wealth  has  been  gained  for  Tarrula 
and  Scyrrus,  the  worst  of  slaves  ?  Or  do  those,  to  whom,  in 
competition  for  office,  Eufidius,  a  disgrace  to  his  sex^,  and  a 
dishonour  to  every  magistracy,  was  preferred  ?  To  the  vic- 
torious army,  accordingly,  I  look  for  the  strongest  support,  by 
whom,  through  so  many  sufferings  and  hardships,  nothing  baa 
been  gained  but  an  oppressor;  imless  we  suppose,  indeed,  that 
they  took  the  field  purposely  to  destroy  the  tribunicial  power 
which  was  established  by  their  ancestors,  or  to  divest  them* 
Mi^'ves  of  their  own  privileges  and  right  of  judicature'. 
Glorious,  in  truth,  was  their  recompense,  when,  baniished  to 
Woods  and  marshes,  they  found  reproach  and  hatred  their 
own  portion,  and  saw  the  spoils  of  conquest  in  the  hands  of 
an  oligarchy ! 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  he  presents  himself  before  us  with 
such  a  trein  of  followers,  ana  with  such  audacity  ?  Because 
success  throws  a  wonderful  veil  over  vice ;  (though,  should  for- 
tune fail  him,  he  will  be  as  much  despised  as  he  is  now  dreaded;) 
unless,  perchance,  he  seeks  to  delude  you  with  a  prospect  of 
concord  and  peace,  names  which  he  himself  has  given  to  his 
wickedness  and  treachery,  saying  that  Eome  can  never  have 
an  end  of  war,  unless  the  commonalty  continue  expelled 
from  their  lands  (a  calamitous  prey  of  civil  war),  and  the 

f)ower  and  judicial  authority  in  all  matters,  which  once  be- 
onged  to  the  Roman  people,  be  vested  in  himself  alone.  If 
such  an  arrangement  be  thought  peace  and  concord,  give 
your  approval,  I  pray  you,  to  the  most  extravagant  disturb^ 
ances  and  alterations  of  the  state ;  grant  your  sanction  to 
the  laws  which  are  imposed  upon  you ;  accept  tranquillity 
and  servitude ;  and  afford  an  example  to  posterity  tor  en- 
slaving the  people  of  Eome  by  the  hire  of  their  own 
blood^. 

that  the  abuse  of  it,  and  the  establishment  of  a  tyrann j  bj  it,  was  the  grievance 
as  appears  from  what  follows.**  Cooke. 

1  A  disgrace  to  his  sex]  Ancilla  tia^''  Jbce  calls  him  onciUo,  to  throw  the 
utmost  contempt  on  him.  So  Cic  ad  Att.  i.,  14 :  Totus  iUe  grex  CatSintB,  dtiot 
JUiold  Curionis,  for ^io ;  on  which  passage  see  Popma."  Cortnu. 

2  Privileges  and  right  pf  judicature]  Jtira  etjudicia.  '*  Sylla  had  transferred 
the  judicia^  or  right  of  being  judiceSf  from  the  equites  to  :he  senators."  Bumouf, 

^  By  the  hire  of  their  own  blood]  Suimet  sanguinis  mercede.  Some  copies 
have  suimet  sanguinis  ccede^  which  Wasse,  I  believe,  is  )ie  only  editor  that  haji 
^n  found  to  defr^t  ]  he  takes  sanguinis  in  the  se  jie  if  "  relatives:''    Tit 
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-  **  Eor  myself,  althougb,  by  my  elevation  to  this  high  office^, 
enough  has  been  attained  for  the  name  of'  my  ancestors,  for 
#ny  own  dignity,  and  even  for  my  personal  protection,  it  was 
never  my  design  to  pursue  merely  my  own  interests.  Liberty 
gained  with  peril  appears  to  me  more  desirable  than  indolent 
servitude.  And  if  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  approve  of  this 
sentiment,  give  me  your  support,  and,  relying  on  the  gra- 
cious assistance  of  the  gods,  follow  your  consul,  Marcus 
v<3Emilius,  as  your  leader  and  guide  to  the  recovery  of  your 
fi^edora." 

THE  SPEECH  OF  LTJCIUS  PHILIPPUS^  AGAINST  MAECUS 

-EMILITJS  LEPIDUS. 

**  I  could  wish,  beyond  all  things.  Conscript  leathers,  that 
the  state  should  be  at  peace,  or  that,  if  it  be  in  danger,  it 
'should  be  defended  by  its  ablest  citizens;  and  that  mis- 
chievous plots  should  prove  the  ruin  of  their  contrivers. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  everything  is  disordered  by  factious 
disturbances  ;  disturbances  excited  by  those  whom  it  would 
better  become  to  suppress  them.      What  the  worst  and 

Roman  people  had  slied  their  own  blood  to  establish  a  tyranny  over  themselves. 
Gerlach  compares  Tacit.  Agric.  30:  Britannia  serviiutem  suam  quoddie  emit^ 
quGtidie  pascU. 

^  This  high  office]  Hoc  summum  imperium.    The  consulship. 

•  Pbilippus]  "  Lucius  Marcius  Philippus,  who  had  been  consul  A.u.c  663, 
and  in  whose  consulate  Crassus  the  Orator  died.  See  Cic.Orat.iii.,  1.  This 
speech  was  not  deliTered  immediately  after  that  of  Lepidus.  But  Gatulus,  tlie 
colleague  of  Lepidus,  being  adverse  to  his  views,  and  raising  vehement  opposition 
to  them,  the  senate  ordered  them  to  set  out  to  their  respective  provinces  (tiiat  of 
Gatulus  being  Italy,  and  that  of  Lepidus,  Gallia  Cisalpina),  having  previously 
bound  tliem  by  an  oath  not  to  make  war  on  each  other.  Lepidus,  notwithstand- 
ing, having  collected  the  remains  of  the  Marian  party  in  Etruria,  and  having 
inspired  numbers  of  people  in  those  parts  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  fran- 
chise, of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sylla,  advanced  upon  the  city  with  a 
large  army,  and  encamped  near  the  Milvian  bridge.  From  this  position  he  was 
driven  by  Gatulus  and  Gneius  Ppmpey,  but  found  means  to  recruit  his  forces  in 
Etruria,  and  began  to  threaten  Rome  with  a  new  war,  and  to  demand  for  himself 
a  second  consulship.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Philippus  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
senate,  which  was  deficient  in  spirit,  and  disposed  to  mild  measures,  with  the 
fiollowing  speech.  A  decree  of  the  senate  was  made  in  accordance  with  his  sug* 
(QBStions,  and  Gatulus,  with  the  authority  of  pro-consul,  attacked  Lepidus  in 
Etruria,  routed  him  several  times,  and  compelled  tiim  at  Uat  tp  take  refu£;e  in 
SMiStma,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  disease."  Bunwuff 
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weakest,  moreover,  have  resolved,  is  to  be  executed  by  the 
good  and  wise.     For  vrar,  though  adverse  to  your  mdiiuio . 
tions,  is  to  be  undertaken  by  us  because  it  pleases  Lepidus ; 
unless  any  of  us,  perchance,  choose  to  secure  him  pcace^  on 
our  part,  and  to  suffer  hostilities  on  his. 

"  Just  heaven !  ye,  who  yet  rule  this  city^,  but  take  no 
thought  for  its  interests,  see  that  Lepidus,  the  vrorst  of  aU 
infamous  characters,  of  whoni  it  cannot  be  decided  whether 
his  wickedness  or  baseness  is  the  greater,  heads  an  army  for 
oppressing  our  liberties,  and  from  being  contemptible  has 
made  himself  formidable  ;  while  you,  whispering  and  shrink- 
ing back,  influenced  by  words^  and  the  predictions  of  augurs, 
desire  peace  rather  than  maintain  it,  being  insensible  that,  by 
the  weakness  of  your  resolutions,  you  lessen  at  once  your 
own  dignity  and  his  fears.  And  this  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence, when,  by  plunder*,  he  has  gained  from  you  a  con- 
sulship, and,  by  his  factious  proceedmgs,  a  province  with  an 
army.  What  would  he  have  received  for  good  deeds,  when 
you  have  bestowed  such  rewards  on  his  villanies  ? 

"  But,  you  will  say,  those  who  have  to  the  last  voted  for 
sending  deputies,  for  peace,  concord,  and  other  things  of 

*  To  secnre  him  peace,  ^c]  Pacem  prcesiare  et  helium  patL  "  Nisi  qnis  vclit 
pacem  Lepido  pmstare,  et  ab  illo  bellum  pati.^*  Burmoi^,  "  Pacem  habere  et 
alteri  exhihere;  sed  qnos  Lepidns  pro  hostibns  habebit."  Corthu. 

^  Just  heaven !  ye,  who  yet  rale  this  city,  tfc.]  Pro  du  boni!  qui  kanc  urbem^ 
emissd  curd^  adkuc  regUis*  *^  The  qui  refers,  not  to  the  gods,  bnt  to  the  senator! 
whom  Philippns  was  addressing."  Waase,  This  seems  to  be  the  only  riglit  mode 
nf  interpretation,  though  Wasse  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  derided  Crispiniu 
for  having  been  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself.  Certainly,  as  Gerlach  observes 
the  expression  omisaa  curd  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  referred  to  the  gods; 
for  the  government  of  the  gods  consists  in  care,  and  if  they  cease<I  to  have  any 
care,  they  would  cease  to  have  any  government;  though  to  men  the  wordi 
regitis  and  omissd  curd  may  be  equally  applicable,  in  the  sense  which  I  ha^e  given 
to  them  in  the  text.  Dureau  Delamalle  and  De  Brosses  also  refer  omissd  ctird  to 
the  senators.  And  this  mode  of  taking  the  passage  is  supported  by  what  follows: 
ros  mvssant^  et  retr(ictantes,  ^.,  which  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  address  to 
the  senate. 

*  By  words]  FierW*.  "  Verbis  est  propter  verba,  h.  e.  augurum  responsa  et 
rntthm  carmina,  h.  e.  libros  Sibyllinos."  Cortius. 

*  By  plunder,  ^c]  Ex  rapinis  consulatum.  "  Lepidus,  when  he  was  pretor 
n  Sicily,  had  so  plundered  that  province,  that  Cicero,  in  making  one  of  his  stroDg 
charges  against  Verres,  says  that  he  did  what  he  could  not  have  justified  eren  b| 
the  example  of  Lepidus."*  Bwmmtf, 
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the  kind,  have  obtained  favour  from  him.     On  the  contrary, 
they  were  held  in  contempt,  thought  unworthy  of  any  share 
in  the  administration,  and  fit  only  to  be  the  prey  of  others,  aa 
persons  who  sue  for  peace  with  the  same  weakness  with 
whic^  they  lost  it  when  it  was  in  their  possession.     For  my- 
eelf,  when,  at  the  very  first,  I  saw  Etruria  conspiring  with 
him^  the  proscribed  called  to  his  support,  and  the  republic 
rent  into  factions  by  his  bribes,  I  thought  that  no  time  was 
\t,  and  accordingly  followed,  with  a  few  others,  the 
"s  of  Catulus.     But  that  party,  who  extolled  the  ser- 
the  ^milian  family  towards  the  state,  and  said  that 
iitness  of  the  Eomans  had  been  increased^  by  lenity, 
bt  then  perceive  that  Lepidus  had  done  anything  ex- 
flary ;  and  even  when  he  had  taken  up  arms  without 
othority,  and  for  the  destruction  of  your  liberty,  each 
^''^^'tildp,  by  seeking  wealth  and  patronage  for  himself,  weak- 
^^'^  Owhe  public  counsels.     At  that  time,  however,  Lepidus 
4i  terely  a  marauder,  at  the  head  of  a  few  camp-followers 
^mpagj^t-throata,  each  of  whom  would  have  perilled  his  life 
.  ^^^^  day's  wages ;  now  he  is  a  pro-consul  with  full  authority, 
tj^d  authority  not  bought,  but  conferred  on  him  by  your- 
^^^Ms,  and  with  officers  still  obliged  by  law  to  obey  him ; 
7^'    le  there  have  flocked  to  his  standard  the  most  profligate 
r  '^  «^«cters  of  all  ranks ;  men  who  are  turbulent  from  distress 
cupidity,  and  harassed  with  the  consciousness  of  crimes ; 
who  are  at  ease  in  broils,  and  restless  in  peace ;  who  excite 
tumult  after  tumult,  and  war  after  war ;  and  who  were  firs^ 
the  followers  of  Satuminus,  then  of  Sulpicius,  next  of  Marius 
and  Damasippus^,  and  have  now  become  the  instruments  of 
Lepidus.     Eteuria,  moreover,  is  in  insurrection ;  all  the  re- 
mains of  the  last  war  are  resuscitated ;  the  Spains  are  soli- 
cited to  take  arms ;  Mithridates,  on  the  very  frontier  of  our 
tributaries  that  yet  support  us,  is  watching  an  opportunity  to 
commence  hostilities ;  and  nothing,  but  a  proper  leader^,  is 
wanting  to  subvert  our  government.     I  therefore  intreat  and 
conjure  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  to  give  your  serious  -atteu- 

1  Had  been  increased]  Attxuge,    For  auxisse  te,  or  auctam  €Me.    Cato.  in 
GflL  ZTiii.,  12  Bays  eb  res  eorum  cwxit, 
^amasippns]  See  Cat.,  c.  51. 
proper  Iead»-  ]  IdoMum  ducem.    **  A  sneer  at  the  incompetency  of  L»» 
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tion  to  the  matter,  and  not  to  suffer  tHe  unbridled  influenfl 
of  corruption,  like  the  ravages  of  a  disease,  to  spread  byoon 
tact  to  the  uninfected.  For  when  honours  are  heaped  d 
the  unprincipled,  scarcely  will  any  one  maintain  an  integrilj 
which  is  unrewarded.  Or  are  you  waiting,  till,  haTiiu 
again^  brought  his  army  upon  you,  he  attacks  the  city  witt 
fire  and  sword  P — a  step  which  is  at  much  less  distance  firom 
his  present  assumptions  than  was  that  &om  peace  and  con- 
cord to  civil  war ;  a  war  which  he  commenced  in  defiance  of 
every  obligation,  human  and  divine  ;  not  to  redress  his  ovn 
grievances,  or  those  of  the  persons  whose  cause  he  pretends 
to  vindicate,  but  to  subvert  our  laws  and  our  liberty.  For 
he  is  disquieted  and  harassed  with  raging  desires,  and  terror 
for  his  crimes ;  he  is  undecided  and  restless,  pursuing  some- 
times one  scheme  and  sometimes  another;  dreading  peace, 
and  hating  war ;  feeling  that  he  must  abstain  from  luxury 
and  licentiousness,  yet  taking  advantage  meantime  of  your 
inactivity,  inactivity  which  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should 
not  rather  call  fear,  or  pusillanimity,  or  infatuation;  for 
while  you  see  peril  threatening  you  like  a  thunderbolt,  you 
merely  wish,  each  for  himself,  that  it  may  not  fall  upon  yoa, 
but  without  making  the  least  effort  to  prevent  it. 

"  Consider,  I  pray  you,  how  the  temper  of  the  times  is 
changed  from  what  it  was.  Formerly,  designs  against  the 
commonwealth  were  conducted  secretly,  and  measures  for 
its  defence  with  openness,  and  thus  the  lovers  of  their  coun- 
try had  an  easy  advantage  over  incendiaries  ;  now,  peace  and 
concord  are  publicly  impugned,  and  supported  only  by  plans 
concerted  in  secret.  Those  who  espouse  a  bad  cause,  show 
themselves  in  arms  ;  you,  Conscript  Fathers,  shrink  back  in 
terror.  But  for  what  do  you  wait,  unless  you  are  ashamed 
or  unwilling  to  act  as  becomes  you  ?  Do  the  declarations^ 
of  Lepidus  influence  you  ? — of  Lepidus,  who  says  that  each 
should  have  his  own,  and  yet  retains  the  properly  of  others; 
wlio  exclaims  that  laws  established  by  arms^  should  be  abrOi 

>  Again]  Rursua.  He  had  previously  advanced  to  the  Milvian  bridge.  See  thi 
first  note  on  this  sp'-ech. 

^  Declarations]  Mandata.  "  Lepidus  might  previously  have  sent  deputies  • 
the  senate  and  people  witli  seme  statements  or  declarations."  Cortim,  "ffn 
bably  to  treat  abcit  the  abrogation  of  Sylla'a  laws,"  Gerlach,  I 

'  Laws  establisr  .ed  by  arms]  Belli  jura.  **  Laws  which  Sylla  *iad  iniposMSl 
th%  Romans  aflei  ^  victnrv  "  BurnatW  | 
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.gated,  and  yet  seeks  to  bring  ns  under  his  yzke  by  a  civil 
war ;  who  asserts  that  the  civic  franchise  should  be  restored 
to  those  from  whom  he  denies  that  it  has  been  taken  ;  and 
who  insists,  for  the  sake  of  concord,  on  the  re-establishment 
of  the  tribunitial  power,  by  which  all  our  discords  have  beeu 
inflamed.  O  most  abandoned  and  shameless  of  men!  Are 
the  distresses  and  troubles  of  the  citizens  become  objects  ol 
thy  care,  who  hast  nothing  in  thy  possession  but  what  has 
been  obtained  by  violence  and  injustice  ?  Thou  demandest 
a  second  consulship,  as  if  thou  hadst  resigned  the  first ;  thou 
seekest  a  pretended  peace,  by  means  of  a  war  that  breaks  the 
real  peace^  which  we  enjoyed ;  thou  art  a  traitor  to  us,  a  de- 
ceiver of  thy  party,  and  the  enemy  of  all  honest  men  I  Hast 
thou  no  shame,  before  either  gods  or  men,  both  of  whom 
thou  hast  offended  by  thy  perfidies  and  perjuries  ?  But, 
since  thou  art  what  thou  art,  I  exhort  thee  to  persist  in  thy 
course,  and  to  keep  thy  arms  in  thy  hands ;  and  do  not  make 
thyself  uneasy,  and  keep  us  in  suspense,  by  delaying  thy 
traitorous  purposes.  Neither  our  provinces,  nor  our  laws, 
nor  our  household  gods,  endure  thee  as  a  citizen.  Proceed, 
then,  as  thou  hast  begun,  that  thou  mayst  as  soon  as  pos* 
(Bible  meet  thy  deserts ! 

"  But  you,  O  Conscript  Fathers,  how  long  will  you  keep 
the  republic  in  insecurity  by  your  delays,  and  meet  arms  only 
with  words^  ?  Forces  are  levied  against  you ;  money  is 
raised,  publicly  and  privately,  by  extortion ;  troops  are  led 
out,  and  placed  in  garrisons^  ;  the  laws  are  under  arbitrary 
and  capricious  management ;  and  yet  you,  meanwhile,  think 
only  01  sending  deputies  and  preparing  resolutions.  But,  be 
assured,  the  more  earnestly  you  apply  for  peace,  the  more 
vigorously  will  war  be  urged  against  you,  as  your  enemy  will 
find  himself  better  supported  by  your  fears  than  by  the 

1'ustice  and  goodness  of  his  cause.     For  whoever  professes  a 
latred  of  civS  broils,  and  of  the  effusion  of  Eoman  blood,  and 

»  That  breaks  the  real  peace,  ^c]  Quoparta  (sc.  pax)  disturbcUur. 

*  Meet  arms  only  with  words]  Verbis  arma  tentabitu,  "  Adversus  LepiA 
arma  verbis  tantnm  pugnabitis."  Burnouf,  *'  Ne  vous  lassez-Toas  point  de  n  op- 
poeer  anz  annes  que  de  yaines  paroles  ?"  De  Brasses. 

'  Troops  are  led  oat,  and  placed  in  garrisons]  Prcssidia  deductaaJtqueimposUa, 
**Gortiti8  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the  sense  is  deducta  sunt  alia  prauidia  es 
wrVbuB^  aUa  imposOa;  or,  deducta  in  urbes  et  imposita  prcssidia  De  Bros^es  and 
Dnreau  Delamalle  preferred  the  former  interpretation."  Bumotff,  I  have  ado\^«l 
th«  latter 
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keeps  you,  for  that  reason,  defenceless,  while  Lepidus  is  in 
nrms,  recommends  you  to  submit  to  the  treatment  which  the 
vanquished  must  endure,  when  you  yourselves  might  inflict 
it  on  others.  Such  counsellors  advise  peace  on  your  part 
towards  him,  and  war  on  his  towards  you.  If  exhortations 
of  this  nature  please  you,  if  such  insensibility  has  taken  pos- 
session of  your  breasts,  that,  forgetful  of  the  crimes  of  Cinna, 
by  whose  return  into  the  city  all  the  dignity  of  your  order 
was  trampled  in  the  dust,  you  will  nevertheless  put  yourselves^ 
your  wives  and  children,  into  the  power  of  liepidus,  what 
need  is  there  of  resolutions,  or  what  is  the  use  ot  the  aid  of 
Catulus  ?  He,  and  all  other  honest  men,  concern  themselves 
for  the  state  in  vain.  But  act  as  you  please;  the  bands 
of  Cetheffus^,  and  of  other  traitors,  stand  ready  for  you, 
eager  to  ^new  their  rayages  and  busings,  and  to  am  tW 
hands  afresh  against  our  household  gods.  If  liberty  and 
honour^,  however,  have  more  attractions  for  you,  decide  on 
what  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  Home,  and  stimulate  the 
courage  of  your  valiant  supporters.  A  new  army  is  at  your 
devotion,  with  colonies  of  veterans^,  all  the  nobihty,  and  the 
most  able  commanders.  Fortune  follows  the  braver  side; 
and  the  force  which  the  enemy  has  collected  through  our  re 
missness,  will  dwindle  away  when  we  begin  to  exert  ourselres. 
'^  My  opinion  therefore  is,  that  since  Lepidus  is  advancing 
with  an  army,  raised  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  oonoeri 
with  the  worst  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  Appiiu 
Claudius  the  interrex^,  Quintus  Catulus  the  pro-consul,  and 
others  who  are  in  authority,  be  directed  to  guard  the  city, 

and  TO  MAKE  IT  THEIB  CAUE   THAT  THE  BEPUBLIO  BECIIYl 
KG  INJUET^." 


1  Cethegos]  "  Cains  Cethegns,  who  was  afterwards  one  ci  CatSine^s  ■ 
plices.    See  Cat.,  c.  l?."  Bumouf, 

2  Liberty  and  honour]  Libertas  el  vera,  "  Vera^  L  £.  'nstam,  nctoD** 
Gerlach.  Cortius  and  Bamouf  also  retid  vera;  Havercamp  and  others  bifC 
bella,  which  niakes  very  good  senso,  and  to  which  the  strongest  objection  tbfti 
can  be  made  is  that  Sallust,  or  Lepidus,  was  more  likely  to  use  the  singular. 

*  Colonies  of  veterans]  Cohnice  vetertan  milUum.  "  Old  soldiers  from  the  cclo> 
Dies  of  Sylla."  Bumouf 

*  Appins  Claudias  the  interrez]  "This  speech  was  delivered  A.U.C.  677,aboc 
the  end  of  January,  when,  as  the  consuls  for  the  year  were  not  yet  cxvaie^ 
Appins  Clandins  was  interrez.**  Bumouf, 

ft  That  thb  befvbuo  usckive  ho  injuby]  See  Cat^^  c  Xi). 
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FROM  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 

A.  Ligurian  ^oman,  named  Corsa^,  obserying  that  a  bull 
bi  a  lierd  which  iihe  was  tending  on  the  coast,  was  accustomed 
to  swim  over  the  water,  and  to  return  from  time  to  time  with 
W-  increase  of  flesh,  and  desiring  to  learn  on  what  unknown 
pasture  he  fed,  followed  the  animal,  the  next  time  that  he 
left  the  other  cattle,  in  a  boat  to  the  island.  On  her  return, 
the  Ligurian 8,  being  informed  of  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  the  isle,  went  over  to  it  in  boats,  and  called  it  by  the  name 
of  til e  woman  who  discovered  and  guided  them  to  it.  Isidore^ 
xiv.,  6, 


Metellus^,  after  a  year's  absence,  having  returned  into 
Further  Spain,  was  followed,  with  great  honour,  by  a  con- 
course^ of  people  of  both  sexes,  flocking  together  from  all  parts, 
and  collecting  along  the  roads  and  on  the  house-tops.  His 
quaestor.  Gains  Urbinus,  and  others  who  knew  his  disposition, 
invited  him  to  a  banquet,  and  entertained  him  with  a  splen* 
dour  exceeding  that  of  the  Eomans  or  any  other  people, 
adorning  the  house  with  tapestries,  ensigns,  and  scenes  suited 
to  the  gorgeousness  of  a  theatre ;  the  ground  being  sprinkled 
with  saffron*,  aud  other  ceremonies  being  used  as  in  a  much- 
frequented  temple.  As  he  was  sitting,  too,  an  image  of 
Victory,  let  down  by  a  rope,  with  a  noise  made  to  imitate 
thunder,  placed  a  crown  upon  his  head ;  and,  as  he  moved 
about,  frankincense  was  offered  to  him  as  to  a  deity.  His 
dress,  as  he  reclined  at  the  table,  was  mostly  a  figured  toga; 

*  Corsa]  **  This  story  is  noticed  by  Stephanas :  Corns,  says  he,  is  an  island  **    /   / 
the  Ttfrrheman  ssa,  named  from  Corsa,  a  female  slave  who  tended  cattle ;  it  is  I  i 
also  called  Corsica."  Coleras.  The  nsaal  Greek  name  for  it  was  KvpvoSf  Gjmas  J/ 

*  Metellas]  "  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  carried  on  the  war  against  Sertorius-// 
He  was  the  son  of  Metellas  Numidicos."  Bumouf 

*  With  fH'eat  honuar,  by  a  concourse]  MagnA  ghriA  concurrenOum  tmdique, 
GerUch  takes  gloria  in  ttie  sense  of  ghriatio,  UmdaUo,  Thus  it  will  be,  '^  witit 
the  ^reat  honour  or  praise  of  a  concourse." 

*  Sprinkled  with  saffron]  Croco  sparsa.  They  used  a  mixture  of  saffron  aiH 
wine  for  the  purpose.  Comp.  Prop,  iv.,  6,  74;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.,  1,  79;  Stat.  Silv.  ii., 
1,16C;  Spartian.  Adr.,  c.  19;  Lucret.  ii.,  416.    Plin.  H.  N.  xzi.    6:  Crocnm 

miri  etmgruit,  ^aecipue  dulci ;  trittmi  ad  theatra  repknda 
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the  most  exquisite  dainties  were  set  before  hiin ;  fcr  sevcnl 
varieties  of  birds  and  other  animals,  preyiojsly  un  cnown, 
had  not  only  been  collected  throughout  the  province,  bul 
brought  over  the  sea  from  Mauretania,  for  the  occasion. 
But  by  such  indulgences  he  lost  something  of  his  glory, 
especially  in  the  opinion  of  the  older  and  more  austere,  whd 
,  regarded  them  as  savouring  of  pride  and  presumptitm,  and 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Eoman  empire.  MacroL 
Sat,  ii.  9.  NoniTis.  Sosipater,  1.  i. 


FROM  THE  THIRD  BOOK 
LETTEE  OF  POMPET^  TO  THE  SENATE. 

Had  I  as  often  engaged  in  toils  and  dangers.  Conscript 
Fathers,  against  vou,  my  country,  and  our  household  gocu, 
as,  under  my  leadership,  from  my  earliest  youth,  your  most 
desperate  enemies  have  been  defeated,  and  your  tranquillity, 
secured,  you  could  have  decided  on  nothing  more  severe  than 
you  now  determine  against  me,  whom,  after  exposing  me,  at 
an  earlier  age  than  usual^,  to  a  most  arduous  war,  you  com- 

>  Letter  of  Pompey]  "In  the  consalshlr  of  Cotta  and  Octavios,  a.u.c.  679, 
the  unfavonrableness  of  the  weather,  and  the  depredations  of  pirates,  had  caused 
a  great  scarcity  of  corn  at  Rome ;  and  the  money  which  had  been  raised  to  snppiy 
Metellus  for  the  Spanish  war  (see  Sail.  Fragm.  Incert.  lib.,  Pecwiia  qua  ad 
Hispaniense  hellumy  ^c),  was  necessarily  expended  in  procuring  provisions  for 
the  city.  Nor  was  Pompey,  who  was  at  the  head  of  another  array  in  Spain,  suffi- 
ciently assisted  from  home ;  while,  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  he  occupied, 
the  crop  of  corn,  during  tlie  last  two  years,  had  been  but  small.  In  the  foUuwing 
year,  accordingly,  the  army  was  greatly  in  want  of  provi^^ions,  aa  well  as  cf 
money.  Pompey,  having  in  vain  solicited  supplies,  by  frequent  letters  and  mes* 
sages,  from  the  senate,  at  length  wrote  this  angry  epistle,  in  which  he  threatens, 
in  no  very  obscure  terms,  to  return  to  Italy  with  his  army.  The  people  were 
accordingly  seized  with  great  alarm,  dreading  that  Sertorius  might  follow  Pompey, 
or  even  anticipate  him.  Lucullus,  too,  was  -afraid  that  Pompey  would  snatch 
from  him  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  which  Ponip«;y,  indeed,  greatly' 
desired  to  have,  as  being  superior  to  that  which  he  held.  The  senate  were  there- 
fore induced  to  send  the  requisite  supplies.  This  happened  two  years  before  the 
end  of  the  Sertorian  war."  Bwmcmf, 

^  At  an  earlier  age  tiian  usual]  C(ynJbn%  atcUem.  "  He  was  deputed  to  the 
command  of  the  Sertorian  war  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  character  dt 
pro-consul,  though  he  had  not  before  held  any  civil  office.  De  Brosses,  who  njc 
(iL,  23)  that  le  was  only  twenty -three,  is  in  error."  Bumotff 
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t)el,  aa  far  as  is  in  your  power,  (together  with  an  army  that 
Las  done  you  honourable  service,)  to  perisli  of  hunger,  the 
most  wretched  of  all  deaths.  Was  it  with  such  expectations 
that  the  people  of  Rome  sent  their  sons  into  the  held  ?  Is 
such  the  recompense  given  for  wounds,  and  for  so  much 
blood  shed  in  defence  of  the  state  ?  Weary  with  writing 
and  sending  messengers  to  you,  I  have  exhausted  the 
whole  of  my  private  fortune  and  expectations,  while,  during 
the  last  three  years  I  have  scarcely  received  from  you  pay 
suf&cient  for  one.  What,  in  the  name  of  the  immortal 
gods,  do  you  think  of  me  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  my  own 
resources  are  equal  to  an  exchequer,  or  that  I  can  support  an 
army  without  provisions  and  money  ?  I  indeed  allow  that  I 
set  out  for  this  war  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  having,  in 
forty  days  after  I  received  from  you  the  tit}e  of  general, 
assembled  an  army,  and  driven  the  enemy,  who  were  then 
pressing  upon  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps  into 
Spain.  Over  those  mountains  I  opened  a  passage  different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  and  more  convenient  for  us.  I  re- 
covered Gaul,  the  Pyrenees,  Laletania^,  the  Hergetes^,  and 
withstood  the  first  attack  of  the  conquering  Sertorius  with 
newly-raised  troops  and  inferior  numbers ;  and  I  passed  the 
winter,  not  in  the  towns,  or  so  as  to  gratify  my  soldiers  for 
the  sake  of  popularity^,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  ene- 
mies. Need  I  recount  the  battles  which  I  have  fought,  the 
expeditions  which  I  have  undertaken  in  the  winter,  the 
towns  which  I  have  destroyed  or  recovered  ?  Actions  speak 
sufficiently  for  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  words.     Th* 

1  Laletania]  Laktaniam,  This  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Gortios,  Barnoof, 
De  Brosses,  and  Gerlach,  Laletania  was  a  district  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberns 
and  the  Pyrenees.  Havercamp  reads  Lacet<miam,  which  lay  in  the  same  part  ol 
Spain,  a  little  farther  from  the  c()ast. 

2  The  Ilergetes]  I  read  Ilergetes,  with  De  Brosses;  Havercamp  has  lUrgeiuia 
Cortius,  Bu«noaf,  and  Gerlach,  read  Indigetes ;  but  the  Ilergetes,  a  more  con- 
iiderable  people,  bordering  on  both  the  Lacetani  and  Laletani,  seem  mach  more 
likely  tc  have  been  mentioned  by  Pompey,  Carrie  indeed  notices  that  Pliny, 
H.  K.  iii.,  3,  has  Laletani  et  Indigetes ;  but  this  proves  nothing.  The  Indi^tetei 
(Mr  Indicetae  are  placed  by  geographers  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  chief  town  being  Emporium  or  Emporise. 

»  For  the  sake  of  popularity]  Ex  ambitiane  med.  "  Neque  ita  ut,  per  am- 
bitirjem,  milites  indulgentiils  haberem.<  Ambitionem  vero  intellige  militaria 
entMB  captationein,  ut.  n  Jug.,  c.  45."  £fl<rno«f 
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capture  of  tbe  adversary's  camp  at  Sucro,  the  battle  at  the 
river  Durius^,  the  slaughter  of  Herennius  the  enemy*B 
general,  with  the  destruction  of  his  army  and  the  city  of 
Valentia,  are  sufficiently  known  to  you.  Por  these  services, 
grateful  Fathers,  you  recompense  me  with  want  of  money 
and  want  of  food.  The  condition  of  my  army,  and  that  of ' 
the  enemy,  are  consequently  similar.  Pay  is  given  to  neither; 
and  both  might  march  unopposed^  into  Italy ;  of  which  cir- 
cumstance I  warn  you,  and  entreat  you  to  consider  of  it,  and 
not  to  oblige  me  to  provide  for  my  necessities  on  m;^  own 
responsibihty.  That  portion  of  Hither  Spain,  which  is  not 
in  possession  of  the  enemy,  we  or  Sertorius  have  utterly  de- 
solated, except  the  cities  on  the  coast ;  but  these  are  a  posi- 
tive charge  and  burden  upon  us.  Gtiul,  during  the  last  year, 
supplied  the  army  of  Metellus  with  pay  and  provisions,  but 
now,  from  the  badness  of  the  crops,  can  scarcely  support 
itself.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  exhausted  not  only  my 
private  propeufcy,  but  my  credit.  To  you  alone.  Conscript 
Fathers,  can  we  apply;  and,  unless  you  relieve  us,  the  army, 
and  the  whole  Spanish  war  with  it,  will  transfer  itself  against 
ray  will,  but  not  without  forewarning  to  yourselves,  from  hence 
Into  Italy. 


SPFECH  OE  MACEE  LICINIUS^,  TEIBtTNE  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  TO 

THE  BOMANS. 

"  If  you  did  not  know  the  difference,  my  fellow-countrymen, 

*  Dnrius]  "  Pompey's  statement  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  river  Ttiria,  not 
the  Dunns.  Our  author,  in  a  fragment  of  the  second  book,  says  InUr  lava 
montium  et  dextrum  flumen  Twriam^  quod  Valeniiam  parvo  intervaUo  proBteT' 
Uuit.  Plinius,  however,  calls  the  same  river  Juriiuy  Cortius.  De  Broeses  agrees 
with  Cortius.    The  Turia  is  now  called  the  Guadalaviar, 

2  Unopposed]  Victor.  "  The  army  of  Pompey,  victorious  in  the  field,  mi|;;htbe 
driven  from  Spain  by  famine ;  that  of  Sertorius,  though  conquered,  might  thai 
enter  Italy  with  as  little  opposition  as  if  it  had  been  victorious.'*  Bunwi^, 

'  Speech  of  Macer  Licinius]  "  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  almost  all  power  had 
been  taken  from  the  tribunes  of  the  people  by  Sylla.  The  consul  Lepidus  was  thft 
first  that  subsequently  endeavoured  to  re-establinh  it;  afterwards,  A.(7.c.  678, 
Sicinius,  one  of  the  tribunes  themselves,  made  a  similar  effort,  but  was  successfully 
opposed  by  the  consul  C.  Scribonius  Curio.  In  the  following  year  C.  Aurelius 
Ootta,  one  of  the  consuls,  restored  to  the  tribunes  the  right  of  holding  other  offices 
after  the  tribunate.  In  a.u.o.  680  the  tribune  Quinctius  made  an  attempt  tf 
lecover  tne  whole  of  their  privileges,  but  wis  defeated.  At  last,  in  the  consclfhif 
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between  the  riglits  transmitted  to  yoir  from  your  ancestorSy 
and  the  servitude  intended  for  you  by  Sylla,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  enter  on  a  long  dissertation  on  the  subject,  and 
to  show  for  what  grievances,  and  on  what  occasions,  the  people 
of  Home  withdrew  under  arms  from  the  senate,  and  how  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  tribunes  as  defenders  of  their  rights. 
As  it  is,  I  need  only  encourage  you,  and  gtude  you  in  the 
way  by  which  I  thiii  your  liberty  must  be  secured.  I  am 
not  ignorant  how  great  that  power  of  the  nobility  is,  which  I, 
alone,  deficient  in  resources,  and  with  the  mere  empty  sem- 
blance of  office,  am  endeavouring  to  deprive  of  its  authority ; 
or  how  much  more  securely  the  worst  of  men  act  in  com- 
bination, than  the  best  by  themselves.  But  besides  the  con- 
fidence which  I  have  in  you,  a  confidence  which  suppresses 
all  apprehension,  I  am  sure  that  to  struffsrle  unsuccessrdlly  in 
defence  of  Uberty,  is,  to  a  man  of  spirit,  more  satisfactoiy 
than  not  to  have  slaniggled  at  all.  Tet  others,  who  have 
been  created^  for  the  vindication  of  your  rights,  have  all  been 
induced  by  personal  interest,  by  the  expectation  of  advantage, 
or  by  actual  bribery,  to  turn  their  whole  power  and  authority 
against  you,  esteeming  it  better  to  be  treacherous  for  hire 
than  to  maintain  their  integrity  without  reward.  They  have 
all,  accordingly,  submitted  themselves  to  the  rule  of  a  faction 

of  Cassias  Varus  and  Terentins  Lncnllas,  a.u.c.  681,  C.  Licinins  Macer  brought 
the  matter  forward  again,  but  the  settlement  of  it  was  delayed  till  the  return  of 
Pompey  from  the  war  in  Spain.  That  Pompej,  when  he  was  afterwards  consul 
inth  Crassus,  a.u.c.  684,  restored  the  rights,  which  had  been  so  long  and  so  cla- 
aioronslj  demanded,  to  the  people,  is  generally  known."  Bumowf, 

**  Gains  Macer,  as  an  orator,  was  always  deficient  in  influence,  but  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  such  diligence  as  could  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Had  not  his  life,  his 
suumers,  and  his  look,  destroyed  the  effect  of  his  intellectual  power,  his  name 
among  pleaders  would  have  been  much  greater.  His  language,  though  cot 
copious,  was  far  from  being  poor ;  though  not  highly  polished,  it  was  far  from 
being  rude ;  but  his  mode  of  utterance,  his  gesture,  and  whole  demeanour,  were 
entirely  devoid  of  grace.  His  care,  however,  in  producing  and  arranging  his 
matter,  was  so  extraordinary,  that  I  have  scarcely  known  greater  dihgence  or 
attention  in  any  one ;  yet  it  seemed  to  be  the  offspring  rather  of  subtlety  than  <if 
skill  in  oratory.  Though  he  was  much  esteemed  in  private,  he  had  a  greater  re- 
putation in  public  causes.**  Cic.  Brut.  67. 

>  Others,  who  have  been  created,  ^c]  Omnea  aHiereaii  pro  jure  vestro.    "  Not 
mlj  the  tribunes,  but  all  other  magistrates,  as  i»  evident  from  tmperio,  which  t'oi- 
.  JEm.**  Gerlach.    The  tribunes  of  the  people  had  no  imjoerium,  or  military  com 
BMBd,  but  aaljpotertfUn  car  ^?il  «ower 
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who,  on  the  pretence  of.  conducting  a  war,  have  assumed  the 
control  of  the  treasury  and  the  army,  of  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces, and  have  built  as  it  were,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
you,  a  stronghold  for  your  oppression;  whilst  you,  like  a 
tame  herd,  yield  yourselves,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  j^ 
your  numbers,  to  be  possessed  and  fleeced  by  a  few,  skA 
robbed  of  all  that  your  ancestors  left  you,  except  the  power 
of  electing  magistrates,  who  were  once  your  defenders  and 
are  now  your  tyrants.    AH,  therefore,  have  now  gone  over  to 
them ;  but,  if  you  recover  your  privileges,  most  of  them  will 
soon  return  to  you,  (for  but  few  have  the  courage  to  defend 
the  cause  which  they  adopt,)  and  all  other  advantages^  will 
be  on  the  side  of  you  who  are  the  stronger.     Can  you  fear, 
indeed,  that  any  force  of  your  adversaries  will  stop  you,  if 
you  persist  in  a  purpose  with  unanimity,  when  they  continae 
to  dread  you  even  though  inactive  and  irresolute?  unless 
you  can  suppose  that  Caius  Cotta,  a  consul  deep  in  the  heart 
of  their  faction^,  restored  certain  privileges  to  your  tribunes 
from  some  other  motive  than  fear.     As  for  Lucius  Sicinius*, 
who  first  dared  to  speak  of  the  tribunitial  authority,  though 
he  was  cut  off  whilst  you  scarcely  ventured  to  murmur,  y^ 
his  oppressors  dreaded  your  displeasure  even  before  you  com- 
plained of  their  injustice.    At  such  inactivity  on  your  part, 
my  fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder ;  for  you  well 
understand  that  hope  of  redress  from  them  is  vain. 

"  When  Sylla,  who  imposed  this  detestable  slavery  on  you, 
died,  you  thought  that  there  was  an  end  of  your  troubles. 
But  Catulus*,  still  more  implacable  than  Sylla,  arose  in  hii 
stead.    Disturbances  affected  you  in  the  consulship  of  Brutus 

1  Other  advantages  ]  Cceiera,  So  Cortins  and  Burnonf.  Hayercamp  and  Ger- 
lach  have  cceteri.    The  masculine,  indeed,  seems  preferable. 

*  Deep  in  the  heart  of  their  faction]  Ex  factione  mecUd,  "  Selected  for  tlie 
consulate  from  the  very  faction  of  your  enemies."  Bumouf.  De  Brosaes  nnder- 
stands  by  factw  media^  a  party  who  had  determined  to  pursue  a  middle  course  oi 
action  between  the  people  and  the  nobles;  but  who  else  has  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  sucli  a  party  at  Rome  ? 

*  Lucius  Sicinius]  See  the  first  note  on  this  speech.  He  was  found  dead  in 
his  bed,  having  been  killed,  it  was  supposed,  at  the  instigation  ol  the  consul 
CJurio. 

*  Catulus]  The  same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  first  note  on  the  speech  of  Phi- 
Uppus.  H<^  was  a  man  of  higii  character;  Macer  speaks  in  disparagement  of  hia 
to  ser?e  his  own  purposes.    See  Gic.  De  OfL  I,  22  {  Veil.  Pat  il|.8i. 
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and  -^milius  Mamercus^.  Caius  Curio  played  the  tyrant,  even 
to  the  destmctzDn  of  your  innocent  tribune^.  "With  what 
fury  Lucullus,  during  the  last  year,  made  head  against  Lucius 
Quinctius^,  you  all  witnessed.  And  what  an  uproar  is  now 
excited  against  myself!  But  such  proceedings  would  be 
without  a  purpose,  if  they  meant  to  cease  to  be  your  tyrants, 
before  you  cease  to  be  their  slaves.  Besides,  in  all  these  civil 
commotions,  though  other  objects  are  pretended,  the  con- 
tention on  both  sides  is  for  the  sovereignty  over  you.  Other 
struggles,  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  nobility,  their  hatred 
bo  particular  persons,  or  their  unbounded  avarice,  have  burst 
forth  from  time  to  time,  but  one  thing  only  has  continued  to 
be  the  aim  of  both  parties,  the  one  seeking  to  secure  it,  and 
the  other  to  abolish  it  for  ever,  I  mean  the  tribunitial  power, 
the  weapon  prepared  by  your  ancestors  for  the  defence  of 
your  liberty. 

"  To  these  matters  I  warn  and  intreat  you  to  give  serious 
consideration ;  not  changing  the  names  of  things  to  suit  your 
awn  indolence,  and  giving  to  slavery  the  title  of  tranquillity, 
which,  if  villany  prevail  over  justice  and  honesty,  you  vnll 
have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy,  though  you  might  have 
had,  if  you  had  not  bestirred  yourselves  at  all.  Eeflect, 
too,  that  unless  you  gain  the  mastery,  they  will  press  you 
harder  than  before,  since  all  injustice  increases  its  safety  by 
severity. 

"  *  What  think  you  that  we  should  do,  then  ?'  some  one 
\^iLI  say.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  you  should  lay  aside 
your  present  fashion  of  manifesting  activity  in  your  tongues, 
and  cherishing  pusillanimity  in  your  hearts,  and  of  medita- 
ting on  liberty  only  while  you  remain  in  the  place  where  you 
are  publicly  addressed.  In  the  next  place,  (that  I  may  not 
urge  you  to  those  forcible  measures  by  which  your  ancestors 
procured  for  themselves  tribunes  oi  the  people,  a  share 
in  the  magistracy  previously  confined  to"  the  patricians,  and 

1  Brutus  and  -ZEmilius  Mamercus]  "In  the  year  677,  when  the  war  against 
Lepidus  was  at  its  height"  Bumotif. 

2  Innocent  tribune]  Sieinius.  See  above.  Curio  was  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,' 
in  the  year  678 

•  Lucius  Quinctius]  See  the  first  note.  "  Cicero  calls  him  an  orator  well  qua- 
Lfied  to  make  turbulent  harangues,  Brut.,  c  62.  He  also  speaks  of  him,  and  of 
the  disturbances  which  he  ezcit£d,  ij2  bis  Oration  for  Cluentius,  c.  84,  89,  40,  vii 
fjewhere. '  Bumy^f, 
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the  privilege  of  votinff  independently  af  the  senate,)  I  would 
ask,  since  you  have  mil  power  either  to  do  or  not  to  do,  on 
your  own  account,  what  you  perform  at  the  command  and 
for  the  service  of  others^,  whether  you  wait  for  Jupiter,  or 
some  other  god,  to  advise  you  as  to  your  conduct  ?  You 
yourselves,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  executing  those  lordly  com- 
mands of  the  consuls  and  decrees  of  the  senators,  give  them 
your  sanction  and  authority,  and  increase  and  strengthen 
the  despotism  exercised  over  you.  Not,  I  say,  that  I 
would  persuade  you  to  revenge  your  injuries,  but  rather 
to  remain  at  rest;  nor  do  I  demand  restitution  of  your 
rights  from  a  love  of  discord,  as  they  falsely  charge  upon 
me,  but  from  a  desire  to  see  an  end  of  discord,  and,  if 
they  obstinately  refuse  you  justice,  I  do  not  recommend 
armed  violence  or  a  secession,  but  only  that  you  should 
forbear  to  shed  your  blood  in  their  behalf.  Let  theqi  hold 
and  exercise  their  offices  in  their  own  way ;  let  them  obtain 
triumphs ;  let  them  pursue  Mithridates  as  well  as  Sertorius 
and  the  remnant  of  the  exiles,  with  their  trains  of  statues 
and  images^ ;  but  let  danger  and  toil  be  far  from  you,  who 
have  no  share  in  the  advantage  of  them,  unless  indeed  your 
services  have  been  repaid  by  the  late  law,  so  suddenly 
passed,  for  the  distribution  of  com^ ;  a  law  by  which  they 
have  estimated  the  liberty  of  each  individual  at  the  price  of 
ten  gallons^  of  corn,  an  allowance  not  more  nutritious  than 
that  which  is  granted  to  prisoners.     For  as,  by  that  small 

*  For  the  service  of  others]  Pro  aUis  He  means  military  service;  and  hintii 
that  they  might  take  up  arms  for  themselves,  if  they  pleased,  or  might  refuse  ta 
serve  in  the  army. 

>  With  their  trains  of  statues  and  images]  Cum  imaginibus  tuit,  "  Let  them 
lead  out  the  smoky  effigies  of  their  forefathers  into  the  field,  instead  of  soldiers." 
Bumouf. 

'  Law — for — com]  "  In  the  year  679,  the  consul  Cotta  had  distributed  com  to 
the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  first  note 
on  the  Letter  of  Pompey,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the  speech  of  Gotta  tliat 
appears  below.  Afterwards  a  new  law  seems  to  have  been  made  by  Cassius  and 
lereutius  (in  the  year  in  which  this  speech  was  delivered),  by  whidi  five  modii of 
com  a  month  were  given  to  every  poor  citizen."  Bumouf. 

*  Ten  gallons]  Qumi  modii.  "  The  mjdius^  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the 
Romans,  was  equal  to  one- third  of  the  amphora  (Volusius  Ms^ianus,  Festus, 
Bhemn.  Fann.  ap.  Wurm,  §  67),  and  therefore  contained  1  galL  7*8576  juiits 
English."  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary.  Five  modii  wouid  therefore  be  equal  to  9  gaii 
7*2880  pints;  nearly  10  gallon& 
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pittance,  death  is  just  kept  off  from  people  in  gaols,  while 
their  strength  wastes  away;  so  neither  does  your  slender 
provision  relieve  you  from  the  care  of  keeping  your  families; 
and  the  idlest  of  you  are  disappointed  of  your  humble  hope 
of  support.  And  though  indeed  it  were  ample,  yet  when  it 
is  offered  as  the  price  of  slavery,  what  insensibility  do  you 
manifest  in  suffering  yourselves  to  be  deceived,  and  in  think- 
ing that  you  are  laid  under  obligation  by  what  is  intended  to 
do  you  wrong !  Por  it  is  only  by  deluding  you  that  they  have 
any  power  over  you  as  a  body,  or  will  make  any  attempts 
upon  you ;  and  it  is  their  art  against  which  you  must  guard. 
"They  prepare  measures  to  soothe  you,  and  try  to  put 
you  off  till  the  arrival  of  Cneius  Pompey ;  a  man  whom,  as 
long  as  they  dreaded  him,  they  bore  in  triumph  on  their 
shoulders,  but  whom,  when  their  fear  is  over,  they  are  ready 
to  tear  in  pieces.  Nor  are  they  ashamed  (assertors,  as  they 
call  themselves,  of  liberty)  of  being  too  timid  to  redress  a 
grievance,  or  too  weak  to  defend  a  right,  great  as  is  their 
number,  without  the  support  of  that  single  person.  To 
myself,  iiideed,  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  Pompey,  a 
young  man  of  so  much  honour,  will  rather  be  your  leader, 
if  you  agree  to  choose  him,  than  a  sharer  in  their  tyrannv ; 
and  that  he  will  be  the  most  forward  to  re-establish  tte 
power  of  your  tribunes.  But  there  was  a  time,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  when  each  individual  depended  on  the  conjunctive 
strength  of  the  community,  and  not  the  community  on  the 
power  of  one ;  and  when  no  single  person  could  give  or  take 
away  from  you  such  rights  as  those  under  consideration. 
But  I  have  said  enough ;  it  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that 
impedes  your  course^,  but  it  is  I  know  not  what  torpor  that 
has  seized  you,  under  the  influence  of  which  you  are  m  Dved 
neither  by  honour  nor  by  disgrace;  you  have  given  up 
everything  for  the  sake  of  slothful  indulgence,  thinking  that 
you  have  ample  liberty  because  your  backs  are  spared  the 
scourge,  and  because  you  may  walk  whither  you  please,  a 
spectacle  to  your  wealthy  masters.  But  your  fellow-citizens 
in  the  country  have  not  even  these  privileges;   but  are 

*  It  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  impedes  your  course]  Neque  emm  ignoraniid 
mekmdU,  "Clandit,  i.  e.  claudicat ;  non  propter  ignorant iam  res  minus  pro- 
c«dit.  ApnI.  de  Deo  Socr.  Ut  vibi  dutbiUUione  clauderet^  i6»  divinaUone  criMts- 
itareL'*  CortiiLB. 


A 
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eiXLshed  between  the  jarrings  of  the  powerful,  and  sent  inio 
tlie  provinces  to  be  the  property  of  the  magistrates.  Thej 
fifrht  and  conquer  only  for  a  faction ;  and  whatever  party 
has  the  advantage,  the  people  suffer  the  treatment  of  the 
vanquished.  And  such  treatment  they  will  suffer  daily 
more  and  more,  as  long  as  your  oppressors  continue  to 
make  greater  efforts  in  support  of  theur  tyranny,  than  you 
exert  f  )r  the  recovery  of  your  liberty^." 


FROM  THE  FOURTH  BOOK. 
LETTEB  OF  MITUBIDATES  TO  KING  ABSACES^. 

King  Mithbidates  to  Kino  Absaces,  wishing  health. 
All  who  are  solicited,  when  in  prosperous  circumstances,  to 
take  a  share  in  a  war,  ought  to  consider  whether  they  may 
still  continue  at  peace,  and  whether,  at  the  same  time,  that 
which  is  requested  of  them  be  sufficiently  just  and  safe, 
glorious  or  ilishonourable.  If  you  were  at  liberty  to  eDJoy 
uninterrupted  tranquillity;  if  a  most  unprincipled  enemy 
were  not  threatening  you ;  if  illustrious  renown,  in  case  of 
subduing  the  Komans,  were  not  awaiting  you,  I  should  not 
venture  to  ask  your  alliance,  or  indulge  a  vain  hope  of 
uniting  my  ill-fortune  with  your  prosperity.  The  circum- 
stances, however,  which  seem  likely  to  deter  you,  I  mean 

1  "  This  speech,  \ibich  is  the  most  vehement  and  bitter  of  all  those  in  Sallost, 
seems  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  It  has  all  the  sHng  and  ttrenffth  <^ 
the  forum  (aculeos  et  nervos  forenses),  and  its  author  seems  to  have  rivalled,  not 
only  Thucydides,  but  Demosthenes  himself."  Gerlach. 

**  In  spite  of  the  clamours  of  Licinius,  however,  the  senate  succeeded  in  putting 
ofif  the  decision  of  the  matter  to  the  return  of  Pompey ;  who,  to  gain  the  favour  tA. 
the  populace,  annulled  all  the  laws  of  the  dictator,  and  restored  to  the  tiibonestho 
privilege  of  disturbing  the  state."  Bureau  Ddnmalle. 

2  Letter  of  Mithridates  to  King  Arsaces]  "  Mithridates,  driven  from  his  kingdom 
by  the  successes  of  Lucullus,  had  fled  into  Armenia,  to  Tigranes.  Here  he  renewed 
the  wur,  but  both  he  and  Tigranes  were  conquered,  and  the  metropolis,  Tigraoo- 
certa,  was  taken.  At  this  period,  it  appeared  that  Arsaces,  king  of  the  Partbittfc 
jras  strong  enough  to  secure  victory  to  whichsoever  side  "Ke  mfglT'a^achhiniBelf, 
if  he  could.be  persuaded  to  attach  himself  to  either.  His  alliance  was  accordinf^y 
sought,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Lucullus,  and  on  the  other  by  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes.  To  sway  his  wavering  resolution  towards  himself,  Mithridates  wrcd 
the  following  letter.  But  its  effect  on  Arsaces,  who  liist rusted  Sextilius,  LqcuUdji^ 
d'iputT,  was,  that  he  resolved  fs  unite  himf elf  to  leither  side  ^De  Etmfc^ 
r  SI,  »fq  "  Bumouf 
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voar  resentment  against  Tigranes^  on  account  of  the  recent 
war,  and  the  unfortunate  state  of  my  affairs,  will  appear,  if 
you  but  take  a  just  view  of  the  matter,  the  greatest  incen- 
tives to  induce  you  to  join  me.  Tigraiies,  ready  to  submit  to 
you,  will  consent  to  whatever  terms  you  please ;  for  myself, 
Fortune,  who  has  taken  much  from  me,  has  given  me  ex- 
perience to  advise  others ;  and,  what  is  beneficial  for  tliose 
prosperous  as  yourself,  I,  who  am  fallen  from  the  height  of 
power,  afford  you  an  example  for  the  better  conduct  of  your 
affairs. 

The  Bomans  have  constantly  had  the  same  cause,  a  cause 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  for  making  war  upon  all  nations, 
people,  and  kings,  the  insatiable  desire  of  empire  and  wealth. 
Prompted  by  this  incentive,  they  first  took  up  arms  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia;  but,  being  pressed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, they  assumed  the  mask  of  friendship^,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  artfully  diverted  Antiochus,  who  was  coming 
to  his  aid,  by  the  concession  of  Asia^.  Soon  after,  when  they 
had  made  Philip  their  slave*,  Antiochus  was  despoiled  of  all 
his  dominions  on  this  side  Mount  IWma.  and  ten  thousand 
f ft|pn^^-  As  for  Perses,  the  son  of  Philip,  when,  after  many 
and  various  contests,  he  had  received  from  them  a  pledge  of 

*  Resentment  against  Tigranes,  ^.]  "  Tigranes,  several  years  before,  bad  been 
ghren  as  a  hostage  to  the  Parthians  (see  Justin.,  xxsviii ,  3),  and  had  been  restored 
by  them  to  his  fiither's  kingdom;  but  compelled,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  up 
§eventy  valleys  of  the  Armenian  territory  as  the  price  of  his  restoration. 
(Strab.,  zl)  Some  time  afterwards,  when  his  courage  was  roused  by  his  alliancu 
with  Mithridates,  he  resumed  possession  of  his  land,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Parthians  altoeether.  Hence  the  anger  of  Arsaccs.  De  Brosses,  v.  2." 
Bunumf,  -----------——-. 

*  Assumed  the  mask  of  friendship]    AmicUiam  simulantea.    **  Friendship 
namely,  for  Philip.    And  as  they  pretended  friendship  for  Philip  while  the  Punic 
war  continued,  so  they  pretended  friendship  for  Antiochus  as  long  as  the  warwitli 
Philip  continued."  Bumouf. 

s  Concession  of  Asia]  Concessione  Asias,  **  It  nowhere  appears  that  the 
Romans,  at  that  time,  made  any  formal  cession  of  any  part  of  Asia  to  Antiochus, 
But  we  find  from  Livy,  zzxiii.,  39,  that  Antiochus,  when  Philip  was  fighting  for 
the  Romans,  took  the  opportunity  of  seizing  on  several  cities  belonging  tc 
tlyit  prmce,  and  that  the  Romans,  at  the  time,  took  no  notice  of  the  matter. 
Bumouf, 

*  Made  Philip  their  slave]  Trado  PhUippo.  "  Sc.  in  servitutemj  under  tq« 
Dame  of  an  ally ;  for  Philip  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Rpmaus  against  Antiocnujii 
Uvj,  zxzvi.,  8."  Burwnif 
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faith  before  the  gods  of  Samothrace,  these  crafty  devisers  of' 
treachery,  who  had  given  him  life  by  the  artides  of  their 
agreement,  killed  him  by  depriving  him  of  sleep^.  EumeueSy 
of  whose  friendship  they  ostentatiously  boast,  they  at  first 
betrayed  to  Antiochus,  as  the  price  of  a  peace  with  hiai. 
Attains,  the  guardian  of  a  captured  territory^,  they  reduced, 
by  pecuniary  exactions  and  insults,  from  a  monarch  to  the 
most  wretched  of  slaves ;  and  then,  having  forged  an  un- 
natural^ will  in  his  name,  they  led  his  son  Aristonicus,  for 
having  attempted  the  recovery  of  his  father's  kingdom,  in 
triumph  like  a  conquered  enemy.  Asia  was  next  occupied 
by  their  troops,  and  at  length,  on  the  death  of  Nicomedes*, 
they  seized  and  ravaged^  the  whole  of  Bithynia,  though 
there  was  undoubtedly  a  son  bom  of  Nusa,  whom  they  had 
recognised  as  queen.  What  shall  I  say  of  myself?  1  was 
on  every  side  separated,  by  kingdoms  and  provinces*,  from 
their  dominions,  yet,  as  I  was  reported  to  be  rich  and 
averse  to  slavery,  they  provoked  me  to  war  by  setting  Nico- 

*  Depriving  him  of  sleep]  When  Perses  was  defeated  by  Paulina  iSmilias,  and 
driven  from  Macedonia,  he  fled  to  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  took  refoge  in  a 
temple.  Octavius,  the  commander  of  the  Roman  fleet,  persuaded  him  to  quit  it, 
and  trust  himself  to  the  faith  of  the  Romans.  Veil.  Paterc.,  i ,  9.  liv.,  xliv.,  zlv. 
Having  been  led  in  triumph,  he  was  allowed  to  reside,  at  the  intercestdoo  U 
^milius,  under  guard  at  Alba,  where  he  is  said  by  most  authors  to  have  died  by 
abstaining  from  food.  Plutarch,  however,  in  his  Life  of  Paullus  iSmilius,  c.  87, 
relates  that  the  soldiers  by  whom  he  was  guarded,  having  for  some  reason  taken  a 
dislike  to  him,  and  not  daring  to  offer  him  violence,  used  means  to  prevent  him 
from  sleeping,  by  which  he  died.  See  also  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.,  zxxi. 

2  Guardian  of  a  captured  territory]  Cmiodem  agri  capUoL  "  He  insinuates 
tliHt  the  kingdom  of  Attains,  even  during  his  life,  was  but  a  province  of  tbi 
Romans."  Bumouf. 

3  Unnatural]  Impio.  Because  Attains,  by  such  a  will,  set  aside  his  own  children. 
Justin.,  xxxvi.,  4,  intimates  that  Attains  was  never  very  sound  in  mind.  Per- 
phyrio,  on  Hon  Od.,  ii.,  18,  Neque  Attali  Ignotus  hceres  regiam  occiq)avi,  says 
that  the  expression  hcBres  occupavi  "  conveys  a  suspicion,  from  which  we  suppose 
that  the  Romans  claimed  this  inheritance  by  a  forged  will :"  Suspicionem  dot,  ^ni 
exUtimamusfaho  teatamento  Romanos  hanc  sihi  hcBreditatem  vindicdsse.  Mithri* 
dates,  therefore,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  suspected  the  R(»niin8 
of  unfair  dealing  in  the  matter. 

*  Nicomedes]  He  also  left  his  dommicns  to  the  Romans  by  wUL  Seft  hsi» 
Epit,  xciii.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.,  4. 

*  Seized  and  ravaged]  Diripuere, 

*  Provinces]  Teirarchus,  See  on  Cat.,  c.  20. 
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ttiedes  upon  me^ ;  I  being,  indeed,  perfectly  aware  of  their 
evil  intentions,  and  having  declared  with  regard  to  the  Cre- 
tans, then  the  only  free  people  in  the  world,  and  king 
Ptolemy,  that  that  would  happen  which  has  since  come  to 
pass.  My  wrongs  I  avenged ;  I  expelled  JSTicomedes  from 
Bithvnia ;  I  recovered  Asia,  the  spoil  ftf  kinpr  Antiochus^ ;  I 
took  the  Heavy  yoke  of  servitude  from  G-reece.  It  was  only 
the  baseness  of  Archelaus^,  that  vilest  of  slaves,  in  betraying 
my  army,  that  prevented  my  progress.  And  those  whom 
cowardice,  or  the  wretched  policy  of  resting  their  security  on 
my  efforts,  withheld  from  taking  arms  in  my  behalf,  pay  the 
severest  penalties  for  their  folly ;  Ptolemy  is  buying  off  war, 
from  day  to  day,  with  money* ;  and  the  Cretans^,  who  have 

^  By  setting  Nicomedes  npon  me]  Per  Nicomedem,  "  He  makes  the  same  com- 
plaint in  Justin.,  xxzviii.,  5.  Nicomedes  had  been  expelled,  by  the  arms,  indeed, 
of  his  brother,  bnt  by  the  secret  instigation  of  Mithridates,  from  his  kingdom ;  and 
the  senate,  by  sending  legates,  effected  his  restoration.  .  .  .  But  the  Roman 
generals,  who  hoped  for  rich  spoils  from  a  war,  incited  Nicomedes  to  invade  the 
dominions  of  Mithridates.  Of  this  aggression  Mithridates  made  bitter  complaints, 
but  finding  no  redress,  thought  it  time  to  commence  hostilities.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  war  with  Mithridates,  who  had  previously,  in  name  at  least,  been 
the  ally  of  the  Romans.  See  Appian,  De  Bell.  Mithrid."  Bwmcmf. 

'  Asia,  the  spoil  of  king  Antiochus]  Asiamque  spoUum  regis  Antiochi.  **  He 
calls  it  a  spoil,  because  it  had  been  taken  from  Antiochus  by  the  Romans.  See 
above,  AnUochtta  omni  cis  Taurum  agro — ^poliatua  est :  *  Antiochus  was  despoiled 
of  all  his  dominions  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus.' "  Cortius. 

'  Archelausl  "  General  of  the  army  of  Mithridates,  who,  having  lost  Athens,' 
and  suffered  defeats  at  Chseronea  and  Orchomenus,  made  peace,  in  the  name  of 
Mithridates,  with  Sylla,  to  which  the  king,  atlter  some  delay,  gave  his  sanction. 
But  extraordinary  honours  being  paid  to  Archelaus  by  Sylla,  Mithridates  began  to 
aspect  him  of  having  acted  treacherously,  both  in  the  field  and  with  regard  to 
the  peace ;  and  his  suspicions  were  increased,  when,  being  sent  to  the  legions  of 
Fimbria,  who  had  expressed  some  intention  of  deserting  to  Mithridates,  he  him- 
self was  t^ken  prisoner  by  them,  ana  his  attendants  slain.  Having  afterwards 
recovered  his  liberty,  but  dreading  the  wrath  of  his  master,  he  fled,  with  his  wives 
and  children,  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  ever  after  continued  faithful.  See 
Plutarch,  Vit,  Syll.  and  Appian  de  Bell.  Mithrid,"  Bumouf. 

*  With  money]  Pretio,  "A  force  d'argent."  Be  Brasses.  "He  perhaps  refers 
to  those  large  presents  made  by  Ptolemy  to  LucuUus.  Plutarch  m  Lucull." 
Ccrtitu. 

*  The  Cretans,  ^.]  "  The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  the  truth,  we 
ourselves  occasioned,  solely  from  the  desire  of  subduing  that  noble  island.  It  was 
thought  to  have  favoured  Mithridates,  and  we  resolved  to  take  venge  ince  for  thif 
cffence  by  force  of  arms." — Florus,  iii.,  7. 
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already  been  once  attacked,  will  see  no  end  of  hostilitieB  til  *- 
they  are  utterly  subjugated. 

For  my  own  part,  perceiving  that  war  against  me  wa^ 
rather  delayed  by  the  Eomans  (on  account  of  their  troubles 
at  home),  than  peace  secured  to  me,  I  resumed  hostilities^ 
though  Tigranes,  who  now  too  late  approves  my  counsels,  re- 
fused to  join  me  ;  though  you  were  at  a  great  distance ;  and 
though  all  tlie  neighbouring  powers  were  under  submission 
to  my  enemies.  I  routed  Marcus  Cotta,  the  Boman  general, 
in  a  battle  by  land  at  Chalcedon ;  and  despoiled  him  of  a 
fiue  fleet  by  sea.  But  being  dekyed,  at  the  head  of  a  yast 
army,  by  a  long  siege  at  Cyzicus,  I  suffered  firom  want  of 
provisions  ;  for  no  one  assisted  me  by  land,  and  the  winter 
prevented  all  relief  by  sea.  Compelled,  therefore,  though 
not  by  any  force  of  the  enemy,  to  "return  to  my  hereditary 
dominions,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  by  shipwrecks  at 
Parium^  and  Heraclea,  my  fleet  and  the  flower  of  my  troops. 
I  recruited  my  army,  however,  at  Cabira^ ;  but,  after  yarious 
encounters  with  Lucullus,  a  second  scarcity  affected  both  of 
us.  But  he  had  the  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes^,  still  unin- 
jured by  the  war,  for  a  resource ;  whilst  I,  finding  all  the 
country  round  me  wasted,  retired  to  Armenia ;  the  Bomans 
pursuing,  not  me,  but  their  own  plan*  of  subverting  eyery 
kingdom  ;  and  because  they  were  enabled,  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pass  through  which  we  marched,  to  prevent  us 
from  coming  fairly  to  action,  they  attribute  what  was  the 
consequence  of  Tigranes*  imprudence,  to  the  successful 
efforts  of  their  own  arms. 

I  intreat  you  then  to  consider,  whether,  if  I  am  subdued, 
you  wall  find  yourself  better  able  to  resist  the  Bomans,  or 
more  likely  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  war.  I  know  indeed 
that  you  have  abundance  of  troops,  arms,  and  treasure  ;  on 
which  accounts  you  are  sought  by  me  as  an  ally,  and  by 

»  Parium]  "A  town  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  Minor,  not  far  fromCTzicns.    Set 
Cellar.,  iii.,  3."  Cortius,    Heraclea  was  in  Pontus, 

2  Cabira]  "  A  city  of  Pontus,  bordering  on  Armenia,  afterwards  named  Diopolis 
by  Pompey."  Cortius. 

3  Ariobarzanes]  King  of  Cappadocia. 

*  Pursuing,  not  me,  but  their  own  plan]  SectLii  non  me,  sed  morem  tman.    Of 
rach  a  play  on  a  w:rd,  I  believe  that  there  is  no  :ther  instance  in  Sallust. 
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them  as  a  prey.  And  what  remains  best  for  you^  to  deter- 
mine, is,  while  tlve  kingdom  of  Tigranes  is  still  flourishing, 
Mid  whHe  I  am  in  possession  of  troops  inured  to  war,  to 
bang  the  contest  to  a  termination  at  a  distance  from  home, 
and  with  little  labour,  by  the  efforts  of  our  own  soldiers ; 
since  Tigranes  and  myself  can  neither  conquer  nor  be  con- 
quered without  hazard  to  you. 

.  Are  you  ignorant  that  the  Bomans  had  spread  themselves 

westward  until  the  ocean  stopped  their  progress,  before 

they  turned  their  arms  against  us  ?     And  that  they  have 

had  nothing,  from  the  very  commencement  of  their  being, 

neither  home,  nor  wives,  nor  lands,  nor  rule,  but  what  they 

have  gained  by  rapine?     Originally  a  herd  of  fugitives, 

without  a  country,  without  any  known  parents^,  they  founded 

an  empire  by  the  destruction  of  mankind,  and  are  restrained, 

neither  by  human  nor  divine  obligations,  from  ravaging  and 

oppressing  all,  whether  friends  or  allies,  near  or  remote, 

weak  or  strong.     Every  power  that  does  not  become  their 

slave,  and  regal  powers  most  of  all,  they  regard  as  an  enemy. 

Pew  states  wish  for  liberty* ;  but  most  prefer  just  monarchs ; 

on  which  account  they  detest  us,  as  their  rivals  in  power,  and 

likely  to  be  the  avengers  of  the  cause  of  mankind.     For 

>  And  what  remains  best  for  yon,  ^c]  Cceterum  consilium  est,  Tigranis  regno 
integro,  ^.  This  is  the  reading  of  Bnmoof,  whose  interpretation  I  have  followed, 
but  without  feeling  sare  that  it  is  right.  Cortius  points  the  words  consilium  est 
Tigranis,  regno,  ^c,  a  mode  which  Gerlach  advocates  in  his  notes,  bat  gives 
the  other  method  in  his  text.    He  justly  calls  the  passage  locus  difficiUimus. 

*  Without  any  known  parents]  Sine  parentibus.  "  Sans  parens."  Z>e  Brosses. 
Cortius  takes  parentes,  in  this  passage,  in  the  sense  of  subjects,  saying  that,  in 
the  miscellaneous  multitude  that  formed  the  origin  of  Rome,  there  were  neither 
URperatUes  nor  parentes,  neither  governors  nor  subjects ;  but  this  interpretation  is 
justly  condemned  by  Gerlach,  who  cites  from  Sen.  £p.,  108,  And  pater  nuUus, 
and  from  Hor.  Sat.  l,  6, 10,  Viros  ntUlis  majoribus  ortos.  He  might  have  added 
what  is  said  of  Servius  Tullius  in  Livy,  Patre  mdlo,  matre  servd. 

»  Few  states  wish  for  liberty]  Pauci  Hbertatem — volunt.  "  He  speaks  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  Asiatics,  who  neither  knew  liberty  by  experience, 
HOT  had  any  due  conception  of  it ;  referring  especially  to  the  case  of  the  Gappado- 
eians,  who,  when  the  last  of  the  family  of  their  king  Ariarathes,  who  had  been 
killed  by  Mithridates,  died,  were  made  free  by  their  own  senate  at  the  direction  of 
Mithridates  himself;  but  they  soon  declared  that  a  nation  could  not  exist  without 
«  monarch,  and  chose  Ariobarzanes  for  theur  king,  with  the  approbation  of  their 
senate.  Justin.,  xxxviii.,  2.  *  Liberty,'  says  Montesquieu,. '  has  appeared  insiip' 
portable  to  people  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  it ;  as  a  pure  air 
•ometiroes  hurtful  to  such  as  have  lived  m  marshy  districts.*  So*rit  of  Lawi, 
»ixn  2.**  BumoHr 
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yourself  in  particular,  wl^9  are  master  of  Seleucia.  the  greatei>t 
^of  citieB^  and  of  Persia,  renowned  for  its  wealtETwnat  caa. 
ou  expect  from  them  but  JieSiSnnatiODrTQ^nSES 

Jxhe  Komans  haveweapons  to  a1 
He  keenest  for  those  whose  conquest  will  yield  most 
spoil.  It  is  by  daring  and  deceit,  and  by  raising  war  upon 
war,  that  they  have  become  great.  Pursuing  this  course, 
they  will  either  suppress  all  other  powers,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  And  to  effect  their  destruction  wiU  not  be  diffi- 
cult, if  you  on  the  side  of  Mesopotamia,  and  I  on  that  of 
Armenia,  surround  their  army,  wnich  will  thus  be  deprived 
of  provisions  and  succour,  and  which,  indeed,  has  been 
hitherto  preserved  only  by  the  favour  of  Fortune,  or  by  our 
own  fault.  You  will  tlien  be  celebrated  among  posterity,  as 
'  having  come  to  the  aid  of  great  princes^,  and  naving  sup- 
pressed the  spoilers  of  nations.  This  course  I  advise  and 
exhort  you  to  take  ;  and  not,  by  suffering  me  to  perish,  to 
delay  your  own  destruction  merely  for  a  while,  rather  than 
become  a  conqueror  by  uniting  with  me^. 


Of  what  book  the  following  speech  is  a  fragment  is  ancertain.  Gortiiii, 
Gerlach,  and  Burnouf,  think  that  it  formed  part  of  the  third.  De  Brosses  places 
it  in  the  second. 

SPEECH  OF  CAIUS  COTTA^,  THE  CONSTTL,  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

**  It  has  been  my  lot,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  experience 

'  Great  princes]  Magnis  regibus.    Himself  and  Tigranes. 

^  *^  The  arts  of  the  Komans  are  nowhere  more  fully  exposed  than  in  this  letter. 

We  are  not  to  believe,  however,  with  the  learned  De  Brosses,  that  it  was  written 

by  Mithridates  himself ;  ....  for  the  commencement  of  it  is  a  manifest  imitation 

,3t  ThacydjdeSj  i.,  32 ;  and  the  diction  of  Sallust  is  easily  to  be  recognised  tbrooigfa- 

out  it."  Burnouf. 

•  Caius  Cotta]  "  This  speech,  as  appears  from  internal  evidence,  was  spokoi  bj 
Caius  Aurelius  Cotta,  consul  in  the  year  679,  when  a  disturbance  had  arisen 
among  the  people  in  consequence  of  the  famine  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  the 
first  note  on  the  Letter  of  Pompey.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  referred  to  the  third 
book  of  Sallust's  History ;  and  they  are  greatly  ir  rror  who  attribute  it  to  Marcos 
Cotta,  who  was  routed  by  Mithridates,  and  whom  they  suppose  to  be  here  depre- 
cating the  anger  of  the  people  on  account  of  his  defeat.  It  is  plain,  from  th« 
words  of  the  speaker,  that  the  people  were  threatening  him  with  death  under  the 

mfluence  of  hunger C.  Cotta  was  a  very  great  orator.    Cicero  says  much 

respecting  him,  Brut.  30,  49,  55.     He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  treads* 
Oe  Oratore.^^  Burnouf,    Gerlach *s  remarss,  on  the  authorship  of  the  speech, 
to  the  same  effect. 
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many  perils  at  home,  and  many  reverses  in  the  field ;  "vrhich, 
by  the  help  of  the  gods  and  my  own  efforts,  I  have  partly 
endured  and  partly  surmounted ;  but  in  none  of  them  have 
I  been  found  wanting  in  ability  to  direct  my  conduct,  or  in 
industry  to  execute  my  plans.  Prosperity  and  adversiiy  havo 
wrought  changes  in  my  resources,  but  never  in  my  mind. 
Tet,  in  our  present  calamitous  circumstances,  every  support, 
in  common  with  Fortune,  seems  to  have  deserted  me.  Old 
age,  too,  which  is  a  burden  in  itself,  doubles  my  anxiety ;  for, 
at  my  advanced  period  of  life,  I  cannot  hope  even  to  die  with 
honour^.  Should  I  prove  a  traitor  to  you,  and,  after  being 
tioice  harn^,  lightly  esteem  my  household  gods,  my  country, 
and  this  supreme  command,  what  torture  would  be  sufficient 
for  me  during  life,  or  what  punishment  after  death  ?  All  the 
torments  attributed  to  the  infernal  regions  would  be  too 
little  for  my  guilt. 

"  From  my  earliest  manhood,  both  as  a  public  and  private 
character,  my  conduct  has  been  before  you ;  whoever  wished 
to  profit  by  my  advocacy,  my  counsel,  or  my  purse,  has 
never  been  refused.  I  have  exerted  no  subtilty  of  eloquence 
or  talent  to  work  mischief.  Though  most  desirous  of  friend- 
ship as  a  private  individual,  I  have  incurred  the  most  violent 
enmities  m  the  cause  of  the  state.  But  when  I  was  over- 
powered, together  with  the  commonwealth,  by  a  victorious 
faction  ;  when  I  stood  in  need  of  relief  from  others,  and  was 
expecting  still  greater  calamities,  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  re- 
stored to  me  my  country,  and  my  household  gods,  with  the 
greatest  possible  honour.  For  such  benefits,  if  I  could  lay 
down  a  life  (which  is  impossible)  for  each  of  you,  I  should 
hardly  think  that  1  testified  sufficient  gratitude.  Since  Kfe 
and  death  belong  to  natrure^ ;   but  the  privilege  of  living 

>  Even  to  die  with  honour]  **  For  he  cannot  die  with  bononr,  who  dies  nnder 
the  imputation  of  a  great  crime.**  Bwnwuf, 

'  Twice  born]  Bisgenitus.  "  Those  were  said  to  be  6t«  geniH  in  the  state,  who, 
after  some  calamity,  attained  eminent  honour,  or  who,  after  being  banished  from 
their  country,  were  received  into  it  again.  That  Cotta  had  been  exiled,  and  had 
returned,  appears  from  what  he  afterwards  says,  and  from  Cicero,  Brut.,  c.  90. 
So  Cicero,  Epist  ad  Att.,  vi.,  6,  calls  his  own  return  TroXtyyfVf (r/a."  CorSiu^ 
He  was  exiled,  according  to  Bumouf,  A.U.C.  663,  and  recalled  by  Sylla  after  hi 
▼ictory  over  Marius. 

*  Since  life  and  death  belong  to  nature,  ^.]  Nam  vita  €t  mors  Jura  natvra 
mmit  (fo.    **  If  I  could  lay  down  a  life  for  each  of  you,  I  should  oly  give  what 
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among  one's  countrymen,  without  censure,  uninjured  in  re* 
putation  or  fortune,  is  given  and  received  as  a  favour  froni 
one's  country. 

"  You  have  elected  us  Consuls^,  ray  fellovr-citizens,  at  a 
time  when  the  republic  is  in  the  greatest  embarrassment 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  generals  in  Spain*  are  calling 
fur  pay,  troops,  arms,  and  provisions ;  demands  which  their 
circumstances  oblige  them  to  make ;  for,  from  the  defection 
of  our  allies^,  and  the  retreat  of  Sertorius  over  the  mountains, 
they  can  neither  come  to  an  engagement,  nor  obtain  neces- 
sary supplies.  Armies  are  maintained  in  Asia  and  Cilicia, 
on  account  of  the  formidable  power  of  Mithridates.  Mace- 
donia is  full  of  enemies,  as  well  as  the  maritime  parts  of 
Italy  and  the  provinces.  Our  revenues,  which  are  small, 
and,  from  the  distractions  of  war,  irregularly  received,  scarcely 
suffice  for  the  half  of  our  expenses* ;  and  hence  we  sail  witli 
a  fleet,  for  conveying  provisions  to  the  troops,  much  smaller 
than  on  previous  occasions. 

"  If  this  state  of  things  has  been  produced  by  treachery  or 
nep:lect  in  us,  act  against  us  as  vengeance  may  prompt  you ; 
inflict  the  most  severe  pimishment  upon  us.  But  if  Fortune, 
which  is  common  to  all,  has  merely  frowned  upon  us,  why  do 
you  meditate  resolutions  unworthy  of  yourselves,  of  us,  and 
of  the  commonwealth  ?  For  myself,  whose  long  life  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  I  do  not  deprecate  death,  if,  by  the  infliction 
of  it,  any  inconvenience  may  be  removed  from  you ;  nor  can 
I  terminate  my  life,  the  life  of  a  free-born  citizen,  in  a  more 

belongs  to  natnre,  and  not  to  man ;  bat  yon  gave  me  what  belongs  to  yourselves, 
namely,  the  privilege  of  living  without  dishonour,  and  even  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
fame  and  fortune  among  my  countrymen.  What  I  should  offer  to  you,  could  not 
be  received  as  a  real  gift ;  what  you  conferred  on  me,  was  both  given  and  received 
as  the  greatest  of  gifts'*  Bumoiif, 

1  Us  Consuls]  Himself  and  Lucullus,  afterwards  famous  for  his  conduct  ci  the 
Mithridatic  war. 

2  The  generals  in  Spain]  Pompey  and  Metellus.  See  Pompey's  Letter,  and  the 
notes.  **  From  these  words  it  is  plain  that  this  8peec^  was  delivered  some  short 
lime  before  the  Letter  of  Pompey  was  sent  to  the  senate;  for  LucuUus  and  Cotta 
granted  Pompey's  requests."   Gerlack, 

r  *  Defection  of  our  allies]  "  Those  in  Spain,  whom  Sertorius  had  detached  from 
tiie  Romans."  Bumouf. 

*  Halt  of  our  expenses]  Partem  svmptuum»  Sc,  dimidiam.   So  dumpartts 
used  fur  two-thirds. 
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honourable  cause  than  that  of  promoting  your  welfare.  I, 
Oaius  Cotta,  your  consul,  am  here  before  you ;  I  do  what  our 
ancestors,  in  unsuccessful  wars,  have  often  done ;  I  devote 
and  offer  myself  for  the  republic.  But  consider  to  what  sort 
of  person  you  must  hereafter  intrust  its  interests ;  for  no 
man  of  merit  will  be  willing  to  accept  such  an  honour,  when 
he  must  be  accountable  for  misfortunes  at  sea,  and  for  all 
the  events  of  war,  whether  conductedby  himself  or  by  others, 
or  come  to  an  ignominious  end.  Remember,  however,  when 
you  have  put  me  to  death,  that  I  died,  not  for  any  iniquitous 
or  avaricious  practices,  but  resigning  my  breath  willingly  in 
behalf  of  those  to  whom  I  owe  thfe  highest  obligations. 

"  But  I  conjure  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  by  your  regard  for 
yourselves,  and  by  the  glory  of  your  ancestors,  bear  up 
against  adversity,  and  devise  proper  measures  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  To  the  management  of  a  great  empire  much 
care,  and  much  toil,  are  necessary ;  toil  from  which  it  is  in 
vain  for  you  to  shrink,  and  in  vain  to  look  for  the  affluence 
of  peace,  when  every  province  and  realm,  every  sea  and  land, 
is  embroiled  or  exhausted  with  war." 


wo  EPISTLES  TO  JULIUS  CJISAR,  ON  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  STATE; 

WHICH   HAVE   BEEN  ASCRIBED   TO  SALLUST. 


**  These  Letters  were  former.y  entitled  Orations.  Bat  that  thej  are  Letters  ii 
apparent  from  various  passages  in  them ;  and  especially  from  the  twelfth  section  of 
the  first,  in  which  the  writer  BSija^forsiian^  imp&rator^perlectis  litteris,  ^  I  hsfi 
therefore  followed  Cortios  in  giving  them  that  name.  That  which  I  hare  j^aoed 
first,  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  best  French  translators,  De  BrossaSi 
Dureau  Delamalle,  and  Ensebe  Salvert,  is  generally  pat  second.  &it  it  is  endeit, 
from  the  ninth  section  of  the  first,  and  from  the  second  section  of  the  seoond, 
that  they  were  written  hi  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  given. 

*'  There  has  been  mach  contention  amongst  scholars  whether  th^  were  writfioi 
by  Sallost,  or  by  some  imitator  of  Sallast's  style.  Cortios  maintainid  that  they  an 
not  Sallast's,  and  bestows  great  labour  in  pfrovii^  that  tiwery  vnard  in  .them . jhj 
be  found  in  Sallast's  other  writings ;  and  hence  infers  that  they  are  not  the  com- 
position of  Sallust.  Any  other  person  might  possibly,  from  snch  premises,  have 
formed  a  different  conclasion.  But  Cortias  wrote  his  commentary  in  a  pasdon, 
and  does  not  scrapie  to  charge  the  author  of  the  Epistles,  thronghont  his  notes, 
with  the  grossest  folly  and  stupidity ;  reproaches  which  would  certainly  r«CMl 
upon  himself,  had  he  not,  by  his  other  annotations  on  Sallust,  honourably  mip 
dered  himself  proof  against  them.  Douza,  a  man  of  as  great  learning  as  Cortiii% 
asserts  that  they  must  certainly  be  Sallust's;  *for  there  could  not  be  tafcra, 
says  he,  '  from  the  same  spring,  two  drops  of  water  more  like  to  one  another 
than  these  letters  are  like  the  relics  of  Sallust  which  fortune  has  sparei 
us.*     That  such  is  the  case,  every  one  who  reads  the  letters  will  undentani 

as  well  as  Douza Carrio  expresses  doubts;  of  which  tbi 

chief  cause  is,  that  they  are  not  cited  by  the  old  gramnuirians,  who  adduce  M 
many  phrases  from  Sallust's  other  works ;  and  I  am  willing  to  allow  this  olgeo- 
tion  its  due  weight.  But  De  Brosses  answers  it  by  observing  that  they  may  bate 
been  little  known,  from  having  been  written  as  to  a  private  friend,  and  without 
any  mtention  that  they  should  be  laid  before  the  public. 

**  They  were  found  by  Pomponius  Lsetus  in  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  attached 
to  the  fragments  of  Sallust's  History.  LstuJs,  wfieh  he  publisbed  tbenl,  did  not 
prefix  Sallast's  name ;  but  that  circumstance  Ls  no  proof  for  or  against  them.  I 
am  induced  to  ascribe  them  to  Sallust,  first,  by  the  diction,  which  if  tmly 
Sallustian,  and,  secondly,  by  the  remarkable  knowledge  of  political  affidrs  whieii 
appears  in  them.    It  seems  urfiossible  to  me  that  any  Pgeudo-Saliutt  coQ}d  hafl 
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Oronght  tl  e  days  of  Caesar  so  vividly  before  his  mental  vision,  and  have  spoken 
with  such  fitness  and  accuracy  concerning  the  transactions  of  those  times.  There 
are  many  things  in  the  letters  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  could  not  have  been 
Brritten  but  by  a  person  who  had  been  present  at  the  occurrences  of  which  he 
speaJts :  many  things,  which,  if  not  written  by  the  well-known  Sallust,  would 
almost  oblige  me  to  believe  that  there  must  have  been  two  Sallusts.  I  therefore 
proceed  to  comment  upon  them  as  Sallust's  own  productions."  Bnmouf, 

**  Those  who  have  denied  that  these  Epistles  are  Sallust's,  have  rested  their 
negations  on  arguments  which  are  far  from  being  .satisfacto'ry.  Nor  can  I  see 
the  usual  penetration  of  Cortius  in  the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  these  com- 
positions ;  for  in  saying  that  elegance  of  construction,  judic  ious  connexion,  and 
what  he  calls  numerousness  of  style,  are  not  to  be  found  in  them,  he  seems  to  me  to 
be  totally  in  error.  To  assert  that  the  whole  complexion  of  the  language  is  at 
variance  with  the  diction  of  Sallust^  is  so  for  from  being  just,  tliat  we  mny  rather 
suppose  the  author  to  have  collected  all  the  flowers  of  Sallust's  style,  with  a  view 
to  give  a  greater  air  of  genuineness  to  his  productions.  But  there  are  other  con- 
siderations which  show  that  these  Letters,  or  Orations,  as  some  would  call  them, 
are  forgeries.  Not  one  of  the  grammarians  has  cited  them;  nor  is  the  name  of 
Sallust  prefixed  to  them  in  the  Vatican  manuscript,  which  I  have  csrefolly  col- 
lated. Theyare  added  to  the  orations  and  epistles  extracted  from  the  History 
of  Sallust,  but  the  writer  of  the  manuscript  appears  to  have  been  totally  ignorant 
of  the  name  of  their  author.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  show  at  what  time,  or  with 
what  intention,  such  epistles  could  have  been  written  to  Caesar  by  Sallust.  They 
seem,  indeed,  to  refer  to  the  end  of  Caesar's  lifetime,  when  he  was  endeavouring 
to  settle  the  state  by  passing  new  laws,  and  when  Sallust  was  proconsul  of 
Nnmidia;  for  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  Sallust  addressed  Caesar  by  letter  when 
they  were  both  at  Rome.  But  there  are  many  expressions  in  the  Epistles  which 
show  that  they  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  cert^  period.  In  the  first  Epistle, 
c.  ii.,  mention  is  made  of  an  adverse  consul,  and  commentators  reasonably  sup- 
posed that  this  may  refer  to  Lentulus  (Comp.  Caes.,  B.  C,  i.,  1,2);  and  it  would 
accordingly  be  mferred  that  thb  letter  was  written  soon  after  the  war  conunenced ; 
but  in  c  iv.,  the  writer  speaks  of  Catoand  Domitius  as  being  dead;  Pompey 
most  therefore  have  been  killed  before  the  time  to  which  he  alludes ;  yet  in  c.  iii. 
he  speaks  of  Pompey  as  being  still  alive ;  and,  to  surprise  the  Tetbyj^sr  still  x^ore, 
he  recurs,  in  c.  ix.,  to  Domitius  and  Cato  again,  expatiating  on  their  abilities,  and 
intimating  that  they  are  still  to  be  feared.  This  confusion  of  times  might  be 
remedied  by  expunging  the  fourth  section,  but  this  would  be  to  support  a  bad 
cause  by  an  unsatisfactory  mode  of  proceeding.  However,  if  we  grant  that  the 
letters  were  written  at  the  particular  time  at  which  they  profess  to  have  been 
written,  it  is  further  to  be  considered  whether  the  subjects  of  them  are  suitable  to 
the  genius  of  Sallust,  and  to  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  him  and 
Caesar.  In  the  second  letter  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  many 
sentiments  worthy  of  Sallust ;  for  the  writer  of  it  may  fairly  be  allowed  to  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  political  a£fairs.  But  however  acutely  he  reasons  on 
the  general  regulation  of  a  state,  the  letter,  unless  it  cont^ns  admonitions  adapted 
other  to  establish  or  correct  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  of  Caesar,  ought 
Boi  to  have  been  addressed  to  him. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  design  of  the  author  of  the  epistle  w&s  to  admoniah 
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Csesar  to  use  his  victory  with  moderation,  and  not  to  listen  to  the  waoffaauj 
suggestions  of  unprincipled  men.  Bat  what  men  he  means,  I  cannot  nndentandt 
Among  the  many  yices  imputed  to  Caesar,  a  willingness  to  allow  himself  to  bi 
du-ected,  with  too  great  facDity,  by  the  counsels  of  others,  can  hardly  be  numbered; 
and  he  exercised  his  power  with  such  clemency  and  gentleness,  as  excited  the 
admiration  even  of  his  enemies.  The  writer  of  the  letter,  indeed,  nugj^  ':« 
thought  to  have  set  forth  his  counsels,  not  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  (rthon,  but 
to  relieve  some  uneasy  feeling  in  his  own  mmd.  He  says  that  the  licence  dt  ex- 
penditure and  rapacity  is  to  be  restrained ;  that  the  usurers  are  to  be  suppresMd; 
that  the  honour  paid  to  money  should  be  diminished,  and  militaiy  serviee 
equalised.  Such  are  the  counsels  of  the  second  letter ;  and  among  them  areinter- 
muigled  many  remarks  on  the  merits  of  CsBsar,  on  the  perverse  prooeedingB  of  the 
opposite  faction,  and  on  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  youth ;  all  of  which  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  wholly  foreign  to  the  author's  subject.  But  if  we  albw  that  this 
epistle  was  written  by  Sallust  himself,  we  must  assuredly  admit  that  the  other 
(which  is  properly  put  first)  was  composed  by  some  declaimer,  as  a  mere 
of  the  intellect.  Some  things  are  expressed  in  both  letters  in  nearly  the 
words ;  as  in  the  first  section  of  each  epistle:  quod  pruts  dtfessi,  ^. ;  'that  men 
are  sooner  weary  of  praising  you,  than  you  of  doing  things  worthy  of  pruse.* 
Other  tilings,  again,  are  totally  at  variance  with  one  another ;  thus  SyQa,  in  the 
second  epistle,  cap.  v.,  is  accused  of  cruelty ;  while  in  the  first,  cap.  iv.,  he  b  ex- 
tolled for  clemency.  The  imitations,  also,  of  parts  of  the  introductioDS  to  the 
Catiline  and  Jugurtha  are  ridiculous;  as  in  the  first  epistle,  cap.  L:  Sed  MJIJ 
ttudium  JuU  adolescentiUo,  <^c. ;  and  cap.  x. :  Postqwxm  mthi  arUa^  ^  The 
seventh  chapter,  too,  is  extremely  similar  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  chapteis  of 
the  Cati^ne.  As  for  the  words,  and  figures  of  speech,  copied  from  Sallnst,  tbej 
are  so  numerous  that  the  reader  can  regard  their  accumulation  only  as  the  work 
of  a  jejune  declaimer ;  thus,  in  the  first  epistle,  c^p.  ix. :  Parantur  hoK  dkciiplmA 
GrcBCorum^  ^.,  he  takes  from  the  Jugurtha,  c.  Ixxxv.,  the  expressions  of  can- 
tempt  for  Greek  learning  which  Sallust  has  attributed  to  Marius,  and  reprodoces 
them  as  the  sentiments  of  Sallust  himself,  not  reflecting  that  Sallust  was  a  great 
reader  of  the  Greek  authors,  and  sought  water  for  his  own  brooks  in  the  springs  of 
Thucydides.    Compare  also  cap.  v.,  m  duos  partes^  ^.,  and  Jugurtha,  c  xlL 

"  But  to  say  nothing  more  of  such  imitations,  which  every  reader  may  easily  find 
for  himself,  what,  let  me  a^k,  is  the  object  of  the  whole  of  the  first  epistle?  The 
modest  author  offers  advice  to  Caesar  about  the  regulation  of  the  state.  But  whit 
was  the  advice  which  he  thought  worthy  of  being  the  subject  of  two  ejHStles  to 
Caesar,  when  he  was  busied  with  important  occupations  ?  He  assails  the  faetaoo 
of  the  nobles,  as  if  it  had  not  been  at  all  humbled,  and  is  inspired  with  such  ardour 
for  malediction,  that  he  decries  those  whom  he  had  previously  extolled,  and  heaps 
reproaches  on  those,  as  living  men,  whom  he  had  before  represented  as  dead. 
Compare  cap.  iv.  and  ix.  of  the  first  epistle.  He  advises  Caesar  to  add  to  the 
number  of  citizens ;  but  many  new  citizens  had  ahready  been  made ;  he  thinks 
that  the  eagerness  for  getting  money  should  be  discouraged,  but  he  had  spoken  at 
greater  length  on  this  subject  in  the  other  epistle.  He  thinks  that  the  senate 
sliould  be  augmented,  but  Caesar  had  before  admitted  into  it  a  number  of  thi 
worst  characters.  He  is  persuaded  that  the  authority  of  the  senate  would  bi 
greatly  increased,  if  the  senators  should  vote  by  ballot,  but  he  forgets  that  meani 
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thus  be  famished  for  practising  dishonesty ;  for  many  men  of  weak  mindi 
trained  from  immoral  dealings  onlj  by  a  false  ambition,  which  excites  in  them 
'e  to  appear  good,  though  real  goodness  is  far  from  them ;  and  if  such  men 
it  conceal  their  corrupt  practices,  they  will  dare  anything  whatsoever.  But 
iter's  want  of  judgment  is  most  flagrantly  manifested  in  his  suggestions  to 
to  restore  liberty  which  had  been  overthrown.  Can  it  be  supposed  that 
c  was  so  ignorant  of  Caesar's  disposition,  and  of  the  state  of  public  a£fairs, 
offer  such  advice  ?  The  prosopopoeia,  too,  of  Rome,  uttering  prayers  and 
nations,  as  she  appears  on  the  page  of  Cicero,  militates  against  the  genuine- 
:  the  epistles.  When  I  take  all  these  points  into  consideration,  I  am  so  far 
•elieving  that  the  epistles  are  Sallust's,  that  I  cannot  even  suppose  them  to 

I  the  work  of  the  same  author.  We  might  rather  imagine  that  two  students 
toric,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
t's  ornate  diction,  and  who  knew  that  Salliist  himself  was  a  friend  of  Csesar, 

opponent  of  the  aristocratic  party,  had  resolved  on  giving,  in  these  letters, 
tAtion  of  Sallust's  style  and  manner.  The  similarity  of  the  subjects  of  the 
throughout,  and  of  many  particular  passages,  induces  me  to  believe  that 
'Ung  men,  who  were  under  the  same  teacher  of  oratory,  had  engaged  in  a 
J  to  show  which  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  this  peculiar 
This  opinion,  I  think,  might  be  more  fully  supported  by  a  more  minute 
lation  and  comparison  of  particular  passages."  Gerlach 
se  observations  of  Gerlach  are  rather  long ;  but,  as  they  may  be  regarded 
sively  settling  the  question  respecting  the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of 
dstles,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  give  them  in  full  Kritzius,  who  is  no 
to  Gerlach  in  general,  cordially  agrees  with  him  in  opinion  on  this  point, 
stows  the  highest  praise  on  his  remarks: 
le  epistles  to  Caesar,"  says  he,  "  on  the  regulation  of  the  state,  I  could  not 

myself  to  add  to  my  edition,  as  many  incontrovertible  proofs  show  that 
re  the  offsprmg  of  some  school  of  declamation,  where  it  was  rashly  tried, 
ir  it  were  possible  to  represent  Sallust's  force  of  mind  merely  by  copying 

;'s  diction I  had  intended  to  support  this  opinion  of  mine 

aments  of  some  length,  but  the  execution  of  my  purpose  is  rendered  un- 
iry  by  the  diligence  and  industry  of  Geriach.  who  has  examined  both  of  the 
3  with  so  much  penetration  and  sounS'nes^f  judgment,  and  gfti^lfPi  Y^^h  Off 
ibility,  that  these  compositions^  attributed  t-o  th<>  ypf^|  eminent  of  Romai 
jeertam'iy  spurious^  tnat  wn^ever,  aneY  considering  m^  ki^m'ents, 

II  bebeT^'fBWTgSnuBffir^ust  be  regard^  as  ready  to  believe  the  gi-ossest 
ities  that  can  be  advanced.    .    .    .    .    .    Gerlach,  at  the  same  time, 

'  conjectures  that  hj>th  are  not  the  production  of  the  same  hand,  and, that 
ung  men,  in  some'school  of  rhetoric,  may  have  agreedlo  write,  on  the  same 
;,  a  couple  of  essays  to  show  how  far  each  had  mastered  the  style  and 

of  Sallust.   Than  this  conjecture  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  probable.'*— 
)  Lif3  of  Sal  ist  prefixed  to  this  translatioL. 
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EPISTLE  I. 


I.  I  AM  aware  how  difficult  and  hazaidoua  an  uudertakiug 
it  is  to  offer  advice  to  a  prince  or  governor,  or  to  any  per- 
sonage invested  with  supreme  power ;  for  they  have  abun- 
dance of  counsellors  already  about  them ;  nor  has  any  man 
sufficient  sagacity,  or  sufficient  knowledge  of  ^turity,  fof 
the  task.  Bad  counsels,  too,  often  succeed  even  better  than 
good ;  since  Fortune  directs  most  affairs  according  to  her  own 
pleasure. 

But  I,  in  my  youth^,  had  a  strong  desire  to  be  employed 
in  affairs  of  government,  and  spent  much  time  and  labour  in 
the  study  of  them ;  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  attaiQp 
ment  of  office,  which  many  have  reached  by  dishonourable 
means,  but  with  a  desire  to  understand  the  conduct  of  affiurs 
in  peace  and  war,  and  the  strength  of  the  republic  with 
regard  to  arms,  men,  and  resources.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, therefore,  I  resolved  to  think  less  of  my  character  and 
modesty  than  of  your  honour,  and  to  incur  any  haziud  for 
the  sake  of  advancing  your  glory.  This  determination  I 
formed,  not  from  any  rasli  impulse^,  or  from  respect  to  your 
fortune,  but  because  I  have  observed  in  your  character  one 
quality  worthy  of  admiration  above  the  rest,  a  greatness  of 
mind  which  is  more  conspicuous  in  adverse  than  in  pros- 
perous circumstances.  But  your  merit  in  this  respcM^  is 
sufficiently  declared  by  others ;  as  men  were  sooner  weary 
of  praising  and  admirmg  your  greatness*,  than  you  are  of 
performing  what  is  worthy  of  celebration. 

II.  I  am,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that  nothing  so  arduous  can 
be  proposed,  that  it  wiU  not  be  easy  to  you  if  your  mind  be 
applied  to  it.  Nor  have  I  addressed  to  you  my  thoughts  on 
the  state,  with  the  hope  of  hearing  my  prudence  or  ability 
unduly  commended,  but  with  a  wish  to  call  your  attention, 
amidst  the  labours  of  war*,  amidst  battles,  victories,  and  the 

*  I.  But  I,  in  my  youth,  (^c."]  Compare  Cat.,  c.  iii. 

Not  from  any  rash  impulse]    Non  temere.    Doubtless  not ;  for  the  preceding 
sentence  says  that  the  resolution  was  formed  by  him  mtdta  cum  ammo  affUanti^ 
*  after  much  deliberation." 

*  Your  greatness]    Afunijicentiam  tiuim     Cortius  proposes  magmfioeKtiamt 
which  the  sense  seems  to  require. 

*  II.  Labours  of  war]  Labores  miliHoi.    Those  who  have  imagined  this  epislll 
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eares  of  command,  to  the  concerns  of  the  city.  For  if  yotv 
have  no  other  aim  than  to  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for 
their  attacks^,  and  to  retain  the  favours  of  the  people^ 
against  an  adverse  consul^,  you  are  far  from  meditating  wliat 
ifl  worthy  of  your  ability.  But  if  that  spirit  still  remains  in 
you,  which,  from  the  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the 
nobUity*,  and  raised  the  Roman  people  from  oppressive 
slavery  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty;  which,  m  your 
pr»torship,  baffled,  without  arms^,  the  army  of  your  adver- 

to  be  genuine,  consider  it  to  have  been  written  A.u.c.  704,  when  Marcellus  asd 
Lentalns  were  consuls,  and  when  Gsesar  was  with  the  array  in  Gaul. 

>  To  take  revenge  on  your  enemies  for  their  attacks]  Uti  te  ab  inimicorum 
w^petu  vmdicea.  *^  Vmdicare  se  ab  qiiquOy  signifies  to  avenge  himself  upon  any 
one."  Gordon.  Not  always.  But  there  are  examples  of  this  signification.  See 
Sen.  Benef.,  vi.,  5.  VwdicaitB  ab  injuriU  magiatratuum  provmcuB^  VelL  Pat., 
iL,  126. 

^  «  Favours  of  the  people]  Benefida  popuU,  "Alluding  to  prolonged  command 
of  the  army,  and  the  privilege  of  being  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  his 
absence"  Bumouf, 

3  An  adverse  consul]  Adversum  consvlem.  "  He  means  Lentulus.  See  Caes., 
B.  C,  L,  1,  2."  Cortius     Most  other  commentators  agree  with  him. 

*  Which,  from  the  first,  disconcerted  the  faction  of  the  nobility]  Qitijamii 
firincipio  nobilitatis  Jactionem  disturbavit,  "  This  may  refer  to  what  Suetonius 
says  in  bis  Life  of  Cassar,  c.  v. :  '  After  he  was  made  a  military  tribune,  .... 
he  vigorously  supported  the  advocates  for  restoring  the  tribunitial  authority, 
which  had  been  very  much  reduced  by  Sylla ;'  and  c.  xL :  *  He  engaged  a  part  of 
the  tribunes,  in  a  design  to  procure  for  him  the  province  of  Egypt  by  a  vote  of  tiie 
people,  ....  but  he  could  not  carry  his  point,  from  the  opposition  made  by  the 
nobility.  In  order,  therefore,  to  lessen  their  authority  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  he  again  set  up  the  trophies  erected  in  honour  of  Gains  Marius,  on  account 
of  bis  conquest  of  Jugurtha,  and  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  which  had  formerly 
been  demolished  by  Sylla,' "  Bumottf. 

^  Baffled,  without  arms,  ^c]  In  prceiurd  armis  inimicorum  vnermis  disjeciL 
Bumouf  refers  to  Suetonius,  J.  Csisar,  c.  xvi. :  "  He  likewise  stood  very  resolutely 
by  Csecilius  Metellus,  tribune  of  the  commons,  in  his  preferring  some  very  sedi- 
tions bill  to  the  people,  in  spfte  of  all  opposition  from  his  colleagues,  till  they  were 
both  by  a  vote  of  the  house  displaced.  He  ventured,  notwithstanding,  to  continue 
in  his  office  of  administering  justice ;  but  finding  some  prepared  to  hinder  him  by 
force  of  arms,  he  dismissed  his  officers,  threw  ofi*  his  gown,  and  got  privately 
home,  with  a  resolution  to  be  quiet,  since  the  times  ran  so  strong  against  him. 
He  likewise  pacified  the  mob,  that  in  two  days  after  gathered  about  him,  and  in  a 
riotous  manner  offered  him  their  assistance  for  the  vindication  of  his  honour. 
Which  happening  contrary  to  expectation,  the  senate,  who  had  met  in  all  haste 
upon  occasion  of  this  tumult,  gave  him  their  thanks  by  some  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  house,  sent  for  him,  and  after  they  had  highly  coinmended  his 
bthavioorj  cancelled  Cieir  fcriTr'sr  vote,  and  restored  him  to  his  place.**  Clarke  a 
TzBuslatioa. 
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8arie8 ;  and  wliich  has  acbieved  sucb  eminent  and  illiutrioTU 
actions,  both  at  home  and  in  the  field,  that  not  even  your 
detractors  complain  of  anything  but  your  greatness,  accept 
the  suggestions  which  I  offer  to  you  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  and  which  you  will  find,  I  trust^,  either 
consonant  with  propriely,  or  not  greatly  at  variance  with  it. 
III.  Since  Pompey,  either  from  deficiency  of  judgement,  or 
from  perversely  preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury',  has 
committed  sucn  an  error  as  to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies^,  it  must  be  your  part  to  settle  the  state  in  those 
particulars*  iu  which  he  has  disordered  it.  First  of  all,  he 
gave  to  a  few  senators  unlimited  authority  with  regard  to 
the  revenues,  disbursements,  and  judicial  proceedings,  but 
letlb  the  Boman  commonalty,  who  had  the  supreme  power 
before,  in  a  state  of  slavery  under  laws  which  were  not  even 
equal  for  all.  Though  the  judicial  power  has  been  appointed 
to  the  three  orders^,  as  before,  yet  the  same  faction  still 
governs,  giving  and  taking  away  as  they  please ;  oppressiug 
the  innocent,  and  raising  their  partisans  to  honour;  while 
no  wickedness,  no  dishonesty  or  disgrace,  is  a  bar  to  the 
attainment  of  office ;  whatever  appears  desirable,  they  seize 
and  render  their  own,  and  make  their  will  and  pleasure  their 
law,  as  arbitrarily  as  victors  in  a  conquered  city.  I  should 
be,  comparatively,  but  little  concerned,  if  the  superiority 
which  they  exercise,  according  to  their  custom,  for  the  en- 
slaving of  others^,  had  been  obtained  by  their  own  merit ; 
but  they  are  the  basest  of  mankind,  whose  magnanimity 

» I  trust]  Profectb. 

^  III.  Preferring  what  was  to  his  own  injury]  Quia  nihU  mahtU  quam  quod 
sibl  obesset.  Sibi  is  the  reading  of  Cortius ;  Havercamp^s.  and  several  other 
editions,  have  tibi,  which,  indeed,  seenis  to  suit  better  with  the  anmu  pravttaU 
which  precedes.  The  sense  will  then  be,  "  that  Pompey  acted  either  from  want  of 
judgment,  or  from  a  desire  to  oppose  Caesar."  Gortius^s  note  on  sUn  obeuet  is, 
"  Tlie  writer  refers  to  that  obstinacy  of  Pompey,  with  which  he  rejected  all  termB 
of  peace  and  concord,  when  Csesar  was  inclined  to  settle  matters  amicably.** 

'  To  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies]  Ut  hostibus  tela  in  manusjacereL 
"  Compelling  his  enemies  to  take  up  arms.**  Cortius.  But  the  ezpressbn  may 
be  figurative. 

*  In  those  particulars,  ^c]  Quibus  tile  rebm  rempubUcam  oanturbavit^  ei$dtm 
libi  restituendum  est,  "  Les  points  de  droit  public  qu'il  a  renvers^  sont  ceos 
que  vous  avez  d'abord  h  redresser."  De  Brosses. 

*  To  the  three  orders]  Tribus  ordinibus.  By  a  law  of  L.  Aurelios  Cottii 
A.u.c.  G84,  the  right  of  h%mg,judice8  was  given  to  the  senators,  equites,  md 
tribuni  cerarii. 

*  Of  others  ]  A  Iterius.    T  "le  singular  for  the  d.' -  U 
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luid  virtue  he  wholly  in  their  tongue,  and  who  abuse  with 
insolence  an  ascendency  conceded  to  them  only  by  chance 
and  the  supineness  of  others.  For  what  sedition,  or  cml 
dissension,  has  ever  ruined  so  many  illustrious  families? 
Or  whose  violence,  even  in  the  moment  of  victory,  has  ever 
been  so  headstrong  and  immoderate  ? 

IV.  Sylla,  to  whom  the  utmost  Hcence  was  granted  by  the 
law  of  war,  and  who  was  conscious  that  his  party  would  be 
strengthened  by  cutting  off  his  enemies,  yet,  after  putting  to 
death  a  few,  sought  to  secure  the  rest  rather  by  kindness 
than  by  terror.  But,  at  the  present  period,  not  only  Cato, 
Lucius  Domltius^,  and  others  of  that  party,  but  forty  sena- 
tors, and  many  young  men  of  excellent  promise,  have  been 
slaughtered  like  victims  for  sacrifice ;  and  yet  this  merciless 
band  of  men,  after  shedding  the  blood  of  so  many  miserable 
citizens,  could  not  by  any  means  feel  satisfied ;  neither  father- 
less children,  nor  aged  parents,  neither  the  groans  of  men, 
nor  the  wailings  of  women,  could  affect  their  imrelenting 
hearts ;  but  they  proceeded  daily  with  increased  bitterness, 
both  in  their  deeds  and  their  words,  degrading  some  from 
their  rank,  and  expelling  others  from  their  country.  Need 
I  make  any  allusion  to  yourself,  whose  humihation  these 
basest  of  men  would  purchase  even  with  their  lives  ?  Their 
own  power,  indeed,  though  it  fall  into  their  hands  unex- 
pectedly, produces  them  less  pleasure  than  your  elevation 
causes  pain ;  and  they  would  rather  bring  liberty  into  danger 
by  your  downfal,  than  see  the  Roman  empire  raised  by  your 
efforts  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  It  is  the  more 
incumbent  on  you,  therefore,  to  consider,  again  and  again, 
how  you  may  establish  and  secure  the  state.    For  myself, 

•  IV.  Not  only  Cato,  Lncias  Domitias,  ^c]  At  hercle  nvno  cum  Catone^ 
L.  Domitio,  caiterisque  ejitsdem  Jactionis^  qttadraginta  senatores — mactati  sunt, 
1  ha?e  given  the  ezact  sense  of  the  passap;e  as  it  stands  in  Cortins  and  Bumoof, 
Bat  the  text  cannot  be  correct,  nnless  we  suppose  that  somQ  other  Cato  an "" 
Dcmitios  are  meant  than  those  mentione4  in  c.  ix. ;  for  the  writer  would  hardly 
eave  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  same  men  as  both  dead  and  alive 
within  80  short  a  space;  though  Gerlach  thinks  even  this  possible;  see  hif 
remarks  prefixed.  De  Brosses  tacitly  translates  the  passage  as  if  it  were  nf*nc 
Catone,^,:  "Aujourd^hni  unCaton,  unDomitius,  et  les  autres  de  cetteikction, 
rmt  fait  massacrer  comme  des  victimes  quarante  s^nateurs.*'  ^o, ;  and  Cooke 
tad  Rowe  render  the  passage  in  a  similar  way.  The  Abb^  Thyvon  proposes  to 
read  Carhone,  a  name  joined  with  that  of  Domitins  in  the  second  Epistle :  and  he 
noay  be  right ;  but  to  correct  oomitQsitions  of  no  a^thovity  is  oaly  \vi\i&t.<5  oi[  \53b* 
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I  shnli  not  hesitate  to  express  what  arises  in  mj  mind;  but 
it  will  be  for  your  judgment  to  decide  how  flar  mj  sugge^ 
tions  are  consistent  with  reason  and  worthy  of  adoption. 

Y.  I  regard  the  state  as  divided,  according  to  tne  notion 
that  I  have  received  of  it  from  our  ancestors,  into  two  partly 
the  patricians  and  the  plebeians^.  The  supreme  authoritj 
was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians,  but  the  ple- 
beians had  always  by  far  the  greater  power.  On  several 
occasions,  in  consequence,  a  secession  took  place ;  and  the 
power  of  the  nobility  was  from  time  to  time  aiminished,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  people  augmented.  But  the  liberty  of 
the  commons  chiefly  lay  in  this,  that  no  man's  power  wai 
above  that  of  the  laws ;  the  nobleman  outshone  the  plebeian, 
not  in  wealth  or  ostentatiousness,  but  in  high  character  and 
honourable  deeds ;  the  meanest  citizen,  whether  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  war,  wanted  nothing  that  was  proper  for  his 
(ioiidition,  nor  was  wanting  to  himself  or  to  his  country. 
But  when  the  people  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  landr, 
and  idleness  and  want  left  them  without  settled  habitations, 
they  began  to  covet  other  men's  property,  and  to  regard 
their  liberty,  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  as  objects 
for  sale.  That  people,  accordingly,  which  had  been  as  a 
."sovereign,  and  had  governed  all  nations,  became  gradually 
degenerate ;  and,  instead  of  maintaining  their  common  dom> 

II  ion,  brought  on  themselves  individual  servitude.  Such  a 
nmltitTide,  therefore,  not  only  infected  with  vicious  principles, 
but  distracted  by  difierent  pursuits  and  modes  of  life,  and 
without  any  true  principle  oi  cohesion,  appears  to  me  by  no 
means  fit  to  have  the  government  of  the  state.  But,  if  a 
number  of  new  citizens  be  added  to  the  old,  I  should  lure 
great  hope  that  they  would  all  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  liberty ; 
for  the  new  will  be  anxious  to  preserve  their  freedom,  and 
the  old  to  shake  off  their  slavery.  These  new  citizens, 
united  with  some  of  the  old  ones,  you  should,  I  think,  settle 
in  colonies ;  by  which  means  the  army  will  be  better  sup- 
plied^,  and  the  lower  order  of  people,  being  engaged  in  useful 

*  y.  The  patricians  and  the  plebeians]  Paires,  et  plebenu  B7  patreB  he  dock 
not  mean  merely  the  senate,  but  all  the  nobility. 

2  Deprived  of  their  lands]  See  Jng.,  c.  xli.,  and  the  6th  Fra^ent. 

»  Army — better  supplied]  Res  militaris  opulentior  erit.  Somewhat  obscurt 
'If  th;  body  of  citizens  were  increased,  and  coloniiits  taken  from  the  pruiaUtnk 
^TiQs  of  tro:  p8  would  bo  mado  from  a  larger  number  "  Bm^Mmf, 
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oocupatioiis,  will  no  longer  think  of  raising  public  distjurb- 
ances. 

VI.  I  am  not  ignorant  or  unaware  bow  great  a  fiiry  and 
storm,  if  such  a  scheme  be  adopted,  will  arise  on  the  part  of 
the  nobility,  who  will  cry  out,  with  indignation,  that  the 
foundation  of  the  constitution  is  undermined ;  that  the  yoke 
of  slavery^  is  imposed  on  the  old  citizens ;  and  that,  if  so  vast  a 
number  be  added  by  the  appointment  of  an  individual,  the  re- 
public will  be  converted  from  a  free  state  into  a  monarchy.  My 
own  opinion,  upon  any  such  matter,  is  this :  that  though  he  is 
guilty  of  a  crime  who  seeks  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the 
commonwealth,  yet  that  when  a  oenefit  to  the  public  is  also  an 
advantage  to  the  individual  conferring  it,  to  hesitate  to  bestow 
it  is  to  incur  the  charge  of  irresolution  and  pusillanimity. 
Marcus  Livius  Drusus^,  when  he  was  tribune  of  the  people, 
made  it  his  aim  to  support,  with  his  utmost  efforts,  the 
interests  of  the  nobility ;  nor  did  he  intend,  at  the  first,  to 
carry  any  measures  but  such  as  they  should  sanction.  But 
a  faction,  to  whom  treachery  and  dishonesty  were  dearer  than 
honour,  perceiving  that  a  vast  obligation^  was  to  be  conferred 
by  one  man  upon  many,  and  each  knowing  himself  to  be  un- 
principled and  faithless,  judged  the  character  of  Drusus  by 
their  own,  and,  suspecting  that  he  might  make  himself  sove- 
reign by  the  fe.vours  he  meant  to  bestow,  formed  a  league 
against  him,  and  overthrew  both  their  own  schemes  and  his^. 

1  VL  Yoke  of  slavery]  ServUuiem.  "  They  will  think  that  to  adopt  so  many 
new  citizens  will  be  to  oppress  the  old.**  Bumouf* 

*  HarcuB  Livius  Drnsos]  **  Marcos  Livios  Drosus  was  a  man  of  noble  birth,  of 
great  eloquence,  and  of  unblemished  character,  but  was  distinguished,  in  all  his 
undeitakingB,  more  by  ability  than  success.  In  his  tribunate,  he  wished  to  restore 
to  the  senate  its  former  honours,  and  to  transfer  the  judicial  power  from  the 
knights  to  the  senators,  but  found  the  senate  adverse  to  him  in  those  very  mat- 
ten  which  he  projected  for  its  benefit,  not  understandmg  that  what  he  proposed, 
St  the  same  time,  for  the  advantage  of  the  plebeians,  was  proposed  only  for  the 
sake  of  inducing  them,  on  receiving  small  gratifications,  to  concede  greater  to 
otben.  Being  thus  unsuccessful,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  extension  of  the 
civic  franchise  to  the  whole  of  the  huhabitants  of  Italy.  But  in  the  course  of  his 
proceedings,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  forum,  surrounded  by  that  strange  and 
innnmerable  multitude  which  always  attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  with  a  knife 
in  the  hall  of  his  own  hcase,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.'*  VelL  Pat.,  ii.,  13.  See  aiso 
Vlor.,  iiL,  17. 

*  A  vast  obligation]  Maaamum  hen^cium.    The  civic  franchise. 

Bctili  their  own  schames  and  his]  Sua  et  ipnut  contiUa,  This  is  the  readmg  of 

a2 
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From  this  example,  general,  you  will  see  that  yotl  must 
secure  for  yourself,  with  greater  care  than  Drusus,  many 
faithM  friends^  and  supporters.  VII.  To  repel  an  open 
enemy,  is,  to  a  man  of  courage,  a  task  of  no  great  difficulty ; 
to  work  secret  mischief,  or  to  guard  against  it,  enters  not 
into  the  character  of  a  man  of  honour. 

Since,  when  you  have  introduced  these  additional  citizenB, 
the  commons  will  he  re-established,  you  must  then  make  it 
your  chief  concern  that  good  morals  may  he  cultivated,  and 
that  concord  may  be  secured  between  the  old  citizens  and  the 
new.  But  the  greatest  service  that  you  can  confer  on  your 
country,  your  fellow-citizens,  yourself,  your  posterity,  and, 
indeed,  on  the  whole  human  race,  will  be  to  extirpate,  or  at 
least  to  diminish  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  the 
excessive  love  of  money ;  otherwise  neither  public  nor  pri- 
vate affairs,  neither  matters  of  peace  nor  of  war,  can  be 
properly  conducted;  for  when  the  passion  for  wealth  has 
become  prevalent,  neither  morals  nor  talents  are  proof 
against  it,  but  every  mind,  sooner  or  later,  yields  to  its  influ- 
ence. I  have  often  heard  of  kings,  and  states,  and  nations, 
who  have  lost,  in  the  height  of  opulence,  vast  power  which 
they  had  gained  in  days  of  poverty  and  virtue.  Nor  is  this 
at  all  a  matter  of  wonder ;  for  when  a  man  of  worth  sees 
another,  who  is  far  his  inferior,  more  distinguished  and 
caressed  on  account  of  his  wealth,  he  is  at  first  indignant,, 
and  greatly  perplexed  in  his  thoughts ;  but  when  he  finds 
that  pomp,  day  after  day,  gains  fresh  triumphs  over  true 
honour,  and  riches  over  merit,  his  mind  at  length  revolts 
from  virtue  to  pleasure.  Virtuous  exertion  is  fostered  by. 
the  honour  attendant  on  it ;  but  if  the  honour  be  withheld, 
the  struggles  of  virtue  become  but  unpleasing  and  unsatis- 
factory. Wherever  wealth  is  held  in  esteem,  all  praiseworthy 
qualities,  as  integrity,  probity,  moderation,  and  temperance, 
are  despised.     For  to  honest  eminence  there  is  but  one  path, 

Cortius  and  Buraouf.  Havercamp  and  others  have  sua  ipskts^  which,  though  in- 
def'ensiljle  Latin  for  ejus  ipsiuSy  makes  better  sense ;  for  what  schemes  of  the 
mobility  are  meant,  or  why  any  allusion  is  made  to  them,  is  not  apparent. 

*  With  greater  care — many  faithful  friends,  ^c]  Majors  curd  fiikque  amki  el 
mtdta  prcesidia  paranda  sunt.  ^^  Fide  is  vox  nihili;  for  what  is  majore  fiit 
qucereref  But  the  writer  seems  to  have  referred  curd  to  quasrere^  andjStfe  U 
amki^  as  if  exhorting  Csesar  to  seek  amicos  mqjore  fidej"  Cort'us. 
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md  tliat  a  difficult  one ;  but  wealth  every  man  pursues  in 
his  own  way,  and  it  is  acquired  as  successfully  by  disrepu- 
table as  by  honourable  means.  Let  it  be  your  first  care, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  influence  of  money ;  let  no  one 
be  thought  more  or  less  qualified,  on  account  of  his  wealth, 
to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  lives  or  characters  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  nor  let  any  one  be  chosen  praetor  or  consul 
jfrom  regard  to  fortune,  out  to  merit.  In  the  choice  of 
magistrates,  however,  let  the  judgment  of  the  people  be 
uncontrolled.  As  to  judges^,  to  have  them  elected  by  a  few, 
is  to  establish  a  despotism;  to  make  their  appointment 
dependent  on  money,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  I  would 
therefore  consider  all  of  the  first  class^  qualified  for  the 
judicature,  but  would  have  the  number  of  judges  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  Neither  the  Rhodians,  nor  any  other 
people,  where  rich  and  poor,  as  the  lot  fell  to  each,  decided 
indiscriminately  on  the  greatest  and  smallest  matters,  were 
,ever  dissatisfied  with  their  tribunals.  But  as  to  the  election 
of  magistrates,  I  am  very  well  content  with  the  law  which 
iCaius  G-racchus  proposed  in  his  tribuneship,  that  out  of  the 
.five  classes  promiscuoiisly,  the  centuries  should  be  taken  by 
lot  to  give  their  votes.  Thus  all  being  made  equal  in  poh- 
tical  influence,  whatever  be  their  wealth^,  their  care  wiU  be 
to  surpass  one  another  in  real  merit. 

Vni.  These  are  the   great  remedies  which  I  propose 

1  As  to  judges,  ^.]  Judices.  The  Judicea  of  the  Romans  rather  resembled 
our  jurymen  than  judges.    *'  The  number  of  the  jiidices  was  different  at  different 

.  times.    By  the  law  of  Gracchus,  300 ;  of  Servilius,  450 ;  of  Drusus,  600 ;  of 

.  Plautins,  525 ;  of  Sylla  and  Cotta,  300,  as  it  is  thought  from  Cic.  Fam.,  viii.,  8; 
of  Pompey,  360,  Paterc,  ii.,  76.    Under  the  emperor,  the  number  of  judices  was 

,  greatly  increased.  Plin.,  zxxiii.,  1.'*  Adam*s  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  236.  These  were  the 
numbers  out  of  which  the  judices  for  any  trial  might  be  chosen.  "  The  Lex 
ServUia  enacted  that  the  judices  should  not  be  under  thirty,  nor  above  sixty, 
years  of  age ;  that  the  accuser  and  accused  should  severally  propose  one  hundred 

judices,  and  that  each  might  reject  fifty  ^m  the  list  of  the  other ;  so  that  one 
handre4  would  remain  for  the  trial."  Dr.  Smith's  Diet.,  Art.  Judex, 

2  The  first  class]  See  Jug.,  c.  Ixxxvi. 

'  Made  equal  in  political  inflaence,  whatever  be  their  wealth]  CocBquaH  dignp- 
late^  pecunid.  *'  The  conjunctions  being  omitted,  according  to  the  practice  ot 
SaUast.  Yet  cocsquaH^  non  pecunid,  sed  dignitaie  would  be  better.  Perhaps  the 
writer  himself  omitted  sed,  and  this  omission  might  have  afterwords  led  to  that 
of  !I0M."  Cortius.    Thifl  conjecture  is  not  very  probable. 
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agaiust  the  influence  of  money.  Eor  everything  is  praised 
and  coveted  according  to  the  advantages  attendant  on  it. 
Vice  is  instigated  to  action  by  the  prospect  of  gain;  and, 
when  this  inducement  is  removed,  no  man  on  earth  is  gn^ 
tuitously  wicked.  Avarice,  indeed,  is  ravenous  and  insa- 
tiable as  a  beast  of  prey ;  wherever  it  spreads  its  influence, 
it  devastates  alike  the  city  and  the  country,  the  temple  and 
the  dwelling-house,  and  tramples  on  all  obligations  numan 
and  divine;  neither  armies  nor  fortifications  can  resist  its 
pervading  influence  ;  it  despoils  men  of  character  and  repu^ 
tation,  of  children,  country,  and  parents.  Yet,  if  the  honom 
paid  to  wealth  be  diminished,  the  vast  influence  even  of 
avarice  might  be  subdued  by  the  encouragement  of  yirtuons 
habits.  But  though  all,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  acknow- 
ledge that  such  is  likely  to  be  the  case,  you  will  yet  have  to 
encounter  violent  opposition  from  the  factious  spirit  of  the 
nobility.  If  you  but  counteract  their  intrigues,  however,  all 
that  remains  will  be  accomplished  with  ease.  The  nobility, 
it  is  certain,  if  they  could  maintain  their  ascendancy  by 
honourable  means,  would  rather  emulate  the  virtuous  than 
envy  them ;  but  as  sloth,  indolence,  dullness,  and  stupidity, 
have  taken  possession  of  them,  they  have  recourse  to  slander 
and  detraction,  regarding  the  fame  of  another  as  infamy  to 
themselves. 

IX.  But  why  should  I  say  more  of  their  characters,  as  if 
they  were  unknown  to  you  ?  What  energy,  or  inteUectual 
power,  Marcus  Bibulus^  possesses,  has  been  shown  in  his 
consulship ;  a  man  slow  in  speech,  and,  however  deceitful  at 
heart,  still  more  corrupt.  What  would  he  venture  to  do, 
whose  consulship,  the  highest  of  offices,  was  a  supreme  dis- 
honour ?  Is  there  much  power  in  Lucius  Domitius',  whose 
every  member  is  infected  with  turpitude  and  vice,  whose 
tongue  is  boastM,  whose  hands  are  stained  with  blood, 
whose  feet  are  those  of  a  coward ;  while  the  parts  of  him 
which  cannot  decently  be  named,  are  indecency  itself.     One 

1  IX.  Marcus  Blbolos]   *'  M.  Galpnrnias  Bibnlus  was  consul  with  Jnlios 
Caesar,  a.u.c.  695."  Bumouf. 

^  Lucius  Domitius]  '*  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  was  consul  A  u.0.  700l    Hi 
was  opposed  to  Csasar  in  the  civil  war,  and  died  on  the  field  of  Phanaluk 
Bumouf, 
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of  the  pso^^y  indeed,  Marcus  Cato^  I  do  not  despise,  as  be 
has  talent  for  artifi^^e,  eloquence,  and  prudent  management ; 
Qualities  which  are  attained  in  the  school  of  the  Greeks ; 
6ut  among  the  Greeks  are  not  to  he  found  fortitude,  vigi- 
lance, or  industry ;  and  since,  through  their  want  of  spirit, 
they  have  lost  their  liberty  at  home,  is  it  possible  to  imagine 
that  an  empire  can  be  sustained  by  their  precepts  ?  The 
rest  are  the  dullest  of  the  nobility,  who,  like  statues,  add 
nothing  to  their  party  but  their  names.  Such  persons  as 
Lucius  Posthumius  and  Marcus  Favonius^  seem  to  me  like 
additional  lading  in  a  large  vessel,  beyond  its  ordinary 
freight ;  lading  which,  if  the  crew  arrive  safe,  may  be  turned 
to  account,  but  which  if  a  storm  arises,  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  as  being  of  the  least  value. 

X.  Having  now  said  sufficient,  as  I  think,  concerning  the 
restoration  and  improvement  of  the  commons,  I  shall  next 
suggest  to  you  what  is  to  be  done  in  relation  to  the  senate. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  maturity  of  years  and  understand- 
ing, I  have  exercised  myself  but  little  with  arms  and  horses, 
but  have  applied  my  mmd  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge , 
that  part  of  me  which  was  naturally  the  stronger,  I  culti- 
vated with  the  greater  diligence.  And  by  much  reading 
and  attention  during  the  course  of  my  life,  I  have  learned 
that  every  kingdom,  state,  and  nation,  has  maintained  a 
prosperous  government  as  long  as  wise  counsels  prevailed 
in  it ;  but  that  when  interest,  timidity,  or  pleasure,  vitiated 
its  measures,  its  power  was  soon  diminished,  its  authority 
lost,  and  the  yoke  of  slavery  at  last  imposed  upon  it.  I 
have  also  seen  good  reason  to  believe,  that  whoever  has  a 
higher  station,  and  more  exalted  honour  in  a  state,  than 
those  around  him,  feels  more  interest  in  its  welfare.    Others, 

<  Cato]  These  strictures  on  Cato  can  hardly  have  proceeded  from  the  s^tue 
iand  that  wrote  his  character  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  "  Bat  Sallust,"  says 
Bumonf,  **  wrote  that  character  of  Cato  after  his  death,  and  therefore  with 
greater  indulgence." 

*  Lucius  Posthnmius  and  Marcus  Favonius]  "  Who  L.  Posthumius  was  is 
uncert^n.  M.  Favonius  was  a  man  of  upright  character,  and  not  without  pru< 
dienGe  or  fortitude;  he  was  a  great  admirer  and  Imitator  of  Cato,  whose  dress  lie 
eren  coped.  ...  He  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  soon 
tfterwards  pat  to  death.    Pint,  in  Brut,  et  Pomp.,  Dion,  xxxix.,  xL,  zlvii. 
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by  upholding  tlie  government,  preserve  only  their  liberty.; 
but  he  who  by  merit  has  gained  wealth,  respect,  or  honour, 
finds  himself,  if  the  state  show  the  least  symptoms  of  de- 
cline, disquieted  with  numberless  cares  and  anxieties;  be 
thinks  of  defending  his  rank,  his  liberty,  or  his  property ;  he 
becomes  vigilant  and  active^;  and  the  higher  he  rose  in 
prosperity,  the  greater  is  his  trouble  and  anxiety  at  the 
prospect  of  adversity. 

Since,  then,  the  commonalty  are  subservient  to  the  senate, 
as  the  body  to  the  mind,  and  act  according  to  its  directions, 
the  senators  should  be  distinguished  for  their  wisdom;  in 
the  people  much  understanding  may  not  be  requisite.    With 
this  conviction,  our  ancestors,  even  when  they  suffered  from 
the  most  disastrous  wars,  and  had  lost  horses,  troops,  and 
money,  never  ceased  to  maintain  the  contest  for  empire; 
neither  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  the  successes  of  the 
enemy,  nor  the  frowns  of  fortune,  could  subdue  their  firm 
resolution  to  preserve  to  their  last  breath  what  their  valour 
had  acquired;   and  their  ultimate  successes  were  secured 
rather  by  able  counsels  than  by  fortunate  battles.     In  their 
(lays,  indeed,  the  republic  was  united ;  all  consulted  for  its 
interests;  conjbinations  were  formed  only  against  enemies; 
and  every  individual  exerted  himself,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
not  for  his  own  aggrandisement,  but  for  the  welfare  of  his 
(country.     But  in  these  times,  on  the  contrary,  a  few  nobles, 
whose  minds  timidity  and  indolence  have  possessed,  unac- 
quainted with  toil,  with   an  enemy,  or  with   any  kind  of 
warfare,  but  leagued  in  a  party  at  home,  arrogantly  usurp 
authority  over  the  world ;  while  the  senate,  by  whose  coun- 
sels the  state,  when  in  difficulty,  was  formerly  supported, 
is  overawed,  and  fluctuates  hither  and  thither  at  the  plea^^ 
sure  of  others,  decreeing  sometimes  one  thing  and  some- 
times another,  and  deciding  what  is  good  or  evil  for  the 
])iiblic,  according  to  the  animosity  or  presumption  of  those 
who  rule  the  hour. 

XI.  But  if  all  had  equal  liberty  of  action,  or  if  their  votes 
could  be  given  with  greater  privacy,  the  public  interest 
would  have  greater  weight,  and  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
would  be  diminished.  Since  to  make  the  voices  of  all  equal, 
however,  would  be  difficult  (for  to  the  nobility  the  meriti 

^  X.  He  becomes  vigilant  and  active]  Omnibus  locit  adeat ;  forir¥U. 
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of  their  ancestors  have  left  glorj-,  rank,  and  patronage, 
while  most  of  the  other  senators  have  but  recently  attained 
their  dignity^),  it  will  be  proper  to  set  the  opinions  of  all 
free  from  the  influence  of  fear;  and  thus  each,  voting 
secretly,  will  act  on  his  own  judgment  rather  than  be 
swayed  by  the  authority  of  another.  Freedom  of  action  is 
desirable  alike  to  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  bold  and  the 
timid ;  but  too  many  relinquish  it  from  want  of  spirit,  and, 
while  a  contest  is  still  doubtful,  foolishly  submit  to  a  de- 
cision of  it  against  themselves,  as  if  they  were  already 
worsted. 

There  are  two  expedients,  then,  by  which  I  think  that  the 
power  of  the  senate  may  be  incieased ;  if  it  be  augmented  in 
numbers,  and  if  the  senators  vote  vrith  tablets^.  The  tablet 
will  be  as  a  screen,  under  which  each  may  take  courage  to 
vote  vfith  greater  freedom ;  and  in  additional  numbers  there 
will  be  additional  security  and  advantage  to  the  state.  For 
on  most  occasions,  in '  the  present  day,  some  of  the  senators 
who  are  engaged  in  the  public  courts,  and  others  who  are 
occupied  with  their  private  affairs  or  those  of  their  friends, 
do  not  give  their  attendance  at  the  councils  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  many,  indeed,  are  kept  away  not  more  by  business 
than  by  tyrannical  influence.  Thus  a  faction  of  the  nobles, 
with  a  few  senators  who  support  them,  approve,  condemn, 
and  decree  whatever  they  please,  and  act  as  caprice  dictates. 
But  when  the  number  of  the  senators  shall  be  increased, 
and  the  votes  given  by  tablet,  the  ruling  party  will  be  com- 
pelled to  abate  their  haughtiness,  and  to  cringe  to  those 
over  whom  they  have  mercilessly  domineered. 

XII.  Perhaps,  general,  on  perusing  this  letter,  you  will 

»  XL  Most — ^liave  but  recently  attained  their  dignity]  Cetera  multUudOy 
pleraque  insitUia  sU.  **  Having  spdken  of  t|ie  patricians,  and  other  nobles,  lie 
calls  Uie  rest  of  the  multitude  insititiay  inserted  or  engrafted.**  Cortius. 

-  Vote  with  tablets]  Per  tabellam.  Or,  in  modern  phrase,  bi/  ballot.  This 
mode  of  voting  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  comitiaand  courts  of  justice 
In  the  comitia,  when  a  law  was  to  be  passed  or  rejected,  each  citizen  was  provided 
with  two  iabaUcB,  one  inscribed  with  the  letters  V.  R.,  Uti  rogas^  "  I  vote  as  you 
cesire;"  the  other  with  A.,  Antiquo^  "  I  vote  for  the  former  state  of  things."  In 
the  courts  of  justice,  eBich  judex  had  three  tabeUcB^  one  marked  with  A.,  Absolvo, 
"I  acquit;  another  with  C,  Condemnor  "I  condemn;"  and  the  third  with 
N.  L.,  Non  Uquet^  '*  The  matter  is  not  clear  to  me."  These  tablets  were  dropped 
mto  a  ciita,  or  bailoUlox. 
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wisii  to  know  of  what  number  I  w^oald  have  the  senate  conuati 
and  ]:ow  the  senators  may  be  appointed  to  their  numeronB  and 
varied  duties ;  and  since  I  would  commit  the  judicial  authority 
to  the  first  class  of  citizens^,  what  distribution  should  to 
made,  and  what  number  of  judges  should  be  appointed  to 
each  particular  kind  of  cause.  All  these  particulars  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  give  in  detail ;  but  I  thought  it  proper 
first  to  settle  the  general  plan,  and  to  endeavour  to  convince 
you  of  its  reasonableness ;  if  you  resolve  to  act  on  my  sug- 
gestions, minor  points  will  be  easily  arranged.  I  would  wish 
my  scheme  to  be  one  of  prudence  and  utility ;  for,  wherever 
success  shall  attend  you,  reputation  will  thence  accrue  to 
me.  But  the  chief  desire  which  actuates  me  is,  that  the 
state,  whatever  plan  be  adopted,  may  as  soon  as  possible  be 
benefited.  The  liberty  of  my  country  I  value  fer  more 
highly  than  my  own  fame ;  and  I  entreat  and  implore,  that 
you,  our  most  illustrious  commander,  after  having  subdued 
the  people  of  Ghiul,  will  not  suffer  the  mighty  and  uncon- 
quered  empire  of  Bome  to  sink  into  decay,  or  to  fall  to 
pieces  by  the  effect  of  discord.  Assuredly,  if  this  should 
happen,  neither  night  nor  day*  wiU  bring  you  quiet,  but, 
liarassed  with  want  of  rest,  you  will  be  disturbed,  distracted, 
and  driven  to  despair.  For  I  consider  it  as  a  certain  truth, 
that  the  lives  of  all  men  are  under  the  eye  of  a  divine 
power ;  and  that  no  deed,  good  or  evil,  is  without  its  con- 
sequences, but  that  different  recompenses,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  actions,  attend  the  virtuous  and  the  vicious. 
Such  retribution  may  be  slow  in  coming ;  but  the  breast  of 
every  one,  from  the  state  of  his  conscience,  assures  liim  what 
he  is  to  expect. 

XIII.  Could  your  country,  or  your  ancestors,  address  you, 
they  would  doubtless  admonish  you  in  such  words  as  these: 
"  "We,  the  bravest  of  the  human  race,  raised  you  up,  O  Ciesar, 


»  XII.  To  the  first  class  of  citizens]  Burnouf  gives  this  passage,  jn 
quoniam  omnibus  primes  dassis  mittenda  pu^em^  on  the  authority  of  Carrie,  wbe 
says  that  he  found  this  reading  in  one  of  the  Vatican  manuscripts.  HaTercamp  and 
Gortius  have  quoniam  primes  dassis  mittenda  putem,  of  which  they  ofier  noexpU- 
nation.  Lipsins  proposes  to  read  primes  classi  committenda,  which  Cortius  ajs 
proves.   Mittenda,  in  Carrions  reading,  must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  oommiitemki 

^  Neither  night  nor  day,  fc."]  Dreadful  threateaings  {  stronger,  assoicdlj,  ttai 
Sallust  would  have  nsed. 
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in  the  most  excellent  of  cities,  to  be  an  honour  and  defence 
to  us,  and  a  terror  to  our  enemies.  What  we  had  acquired 
by  many  toils  and  dangers,  we  bestowed  on  you  at  the 
moment  of  your  birth ;  a  country,  the  mistress  of  the  world ; 
in  illustrious  family  and  descent  in  it ;  distinguished  talents; 
honourable  wealth ;  all  the  ornaments  of  peace,  and  all  the 
glories  of  war.  In  return  for  these  ample  gifts,  we  ask  of 
you  nothing  disgraceful  or  vicious,  but  the  restoration  of 
subverted  liberty ;  by  the  achievement  of  which,  assuredly, 
the  fame  of  your  virtues  will  be  extended  throughout  the 
world.     At  present,  though  you  have  performed  illustrious 

^  -actions  at  home  and  in  the  field,  yet  your  glory  is  only  equal 
with  that  of  other  heroic  characters ;  but,  should  you  restore 

/  a  city  of  the  highest  name,  and  of  the  most  extensive  power, 
almost  from  ruin,  who  will  be  more  renowned,  who  really 
greater  than  yourself,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  K,  however, 
through  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate^,  this 
empire  should  fall  to  destruction,  who  can  doubt  but  that 
devastation,  war,  and  bloodshed,  will  overspread  the  whole 
earth  ?  But  if  you,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  a  generous  desire 
to  obey  your  country  and  your  ancestors,  your  fame  here- 
after, when  the  state  is  re-established,  will  be  acknowledged 
superior  to  that  of  all  men,  and  your  death,  by  peculiar 
felicity*,  will  be  more  glorious  than  your  life.  For  some- 
times fortune,  and  very  frequently  envy,  depresses  the  living; 
but,  when  life  has  paid  its  debt  to  nature,  and  detraction  is 
at  an  end,  true  merit  raises  itself  more  and  more." 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  public  good,  and  believed 
likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  yourself,  I  have  written  in  as 
few  words  as  I  could^.  I  now  beseech  the  immortal  gods, 
that,  in  whatever  way  you  may  act,  your  endeavours  may  be 
attended  with  prosperity  to  yourself  and  your  country. 

'  XIII.  Through  internal  decay,  or  the  appointment  of  fate]  Morbo  jam  «Kf^ 
f<Uo.  Dorean  Delamalle  refers  morbo  to  Csesar,  but  is  doubtless  in  the  wrong. 
De  Brosses  takes  the  passage  in  the  sense  which  I  hare  given. 

'  By  pecuUar  felicity,  ^.]  Tuaque  vmtu  mora  vUd  chrior  erxL  **  Why  did  he 
tsy  tua  uniutf  Because  he  wished  to  signify  that  Csesar  was  the  only  man  who, 
when  dead,  would  be  more  famous  than  when  alive.**  Burwjuf,  But  did  this 
Berer  happen  to  any  other  man  ?   Would  Sallust  have  so  exprebsed  himself  ? 

Ig  as  few  words  as  I  could]  Ctmam  paucistumis  poiuL  Will  any  readef 
anent  to  this  assertion  of  the  writer  ?  The  same  expression  ie  uused  at  the  end  cj 
"the  foQowing  epistle. 
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I.  It  was  formerly  admitted  as  certain,  tliat  Eortnne  bai 
stows  kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  as  other  objects  equally 
coveted  among  mankind,  of  her  own  free  gift ;  since  they  are 
often  found,  as  if  distributed  by  caprice,  in  the  hands  of  the 
unworthy;  nor  do  they  remain  unvitiated  in  the  posses- 
sion of  any  one.  But  experience  has  taught  the  truth  of 
what  Appius^  has  said  in  his  verses,  that  Every  one  u  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortv/ne;  a  sentiment  wnich  is  pre- 
eminently exemplified  in  yourself,  who  have  so  much  sur- 
passed others,  that  men  are  sooner  weary  of  applauding  your 
actions,  than  you  of  performing  what  is  worthy  of  applause. 

But  power  attained  by  merit,  must,  like  a  fabric  oi  archi- 
tecture, be  sustained  with  the  greatest  care ;  lest  it  suffer 
injury  through  neglect,  or  sink  for  want  of  support.  For 
nc  man  willingly  concedes  supreme  authority  to  another  j 
and  however  just  and  merciful  a  ruler  may  be,  yet,  as  lie  has 
the  power  to  do  injury,  he  is  still  dreaded.  This  state  of 
things  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  part  of 
sovereigns  act  with  indiscretion,  and  think  that  their  power 
is  increased  in  proportion  as  their  subjects  are  demoralised*. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  his  care,  when  he  himself 
is  good  and  brave,  to  have  those  under  his  sway  as  virtuous 
as  possible ;  for  the  most  vicious  always  submit  to  a  ruler 
with  least  patience. 

For  you,  however,  it  is  more  difficult,  than  for  any  who 
have  gone  before  you,  to  settle  properly  what  you  have 

^  I.  Appias]  This  Appius  was  Appins  Claudius  Csecus,  who  made  the  Apf^an 
way.  His  verses  were  composed,  as  appears  from  Cicero,  in  the  maimer  of  the 
golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  and  were  praised  by  Panaetius  in  a  letter  to  Tubcro, 
See  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.,  iv^  2. 

2  As  their  subjects  are  demoralised]  "  This  has  been  a  constant  mistake  among 

rulers.    *  Former  princes,'  says  Pliny  (Paneg.,  c.  46),  *  looked  with  more  pleasora 

on  the  vices  than  on  the  virtues  of  the  citizens ;  not  only  because  every  one  ii 

pleased  to. see  a  resemblance  to  his  own  character  in  another,  but  because  mien 

think  that  those  will  bear  the  yoke  of  slavery  with  patience  who  are  fitted  only  to 

be  slaves.'     .... 

Intimide  ct  corromps ;  c*est  ainsi  que  Ton  r^gne, 

iays  Sejanus  to  Tiberius,  in  Chonier's  Tib^re,  Act  I.,  sc.  4  See  aUo  Monteeqvim  1 
»Sf  Irit  of  Laws,'  iiL,  5,  and  SaU  Cat.,  c.  7  "  Bwmouf, 
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acquired.  You  have  conducted  a  war  witli  greater  mildness 
than  others  have  governed  in  peace;  and,  in  addition,  the 
victorious  party  are  expecting  the  advantages  of  conquest,^ 
while  the  vanquished  are  your  fellow-citizens.  Amidst  these' 
difficulties  you  will  have  to  steer  your  course,  and  must 
strengthen  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  future,  not  merely 
with  arms,  or  against  enemies,  but,  what  is  a  greater  and 
more  arduous  task,  with  the  salutary  arts  of  peace.  The 
crisis,  therefore,  calls  on  every  man,  whether  of  great  oi 
moderate  abilities,  to  offer  you  the  best  advice  in  his  power. 
And,  in  my  opinion,  in  whatever  way  you  may  use  your  vic- 
tory, the  futvu'e  fortune  of  the  state  wiU  be  in  conformity 
with  it. 

II.  That  you  may  settle  matters  more  advantageously  and 
easily,  give  your  attention  to  a  few  suggestions  which  my 
mind  prompts  me  to  offer.  Tou  have  had  to  conduct  a  war, 
general,  vdth  a  man  of  high  reputation,  of  vast  resources,  ot 
inordinate  eagerness  for  power,  but  more  indebted  to  fortune 
than  to  wisdom ;  a  man  whom  a  small  party  followed,  con- 
sisting of  such  as  had  become  your  enemies  from  having 
injured  you^,  or  of  such  as  were  attached  to  himself  by  rela- 
tionship or  personal  obligation.  No  one  of  them  was  a  sharer 
in  his  power ;  for,  could  he  have  endured  a  rival,  the  world 
would  not  have  been  convidsed  with  war.  The  rest  attended 
him  rather  after  the  way  of  the  multitude  than  from  their 
own  judgment,  e£ich,  indeed,  following  his  neighbour  as  if  he 
were  wiser  than  himself.  At  the  same  time,  a  set  of  men 
whose  whole  lives  had  been  polluted  with  infamy  and  licen- 
tiousness, and  who  were  inspired,  by  the  malicious  reports 
of  the  ill-designing,  with  the  hope  of  usurping  the  govern- 
ment, flocked  into  your  camp,  and  openly  threatened  all  who 
remained  neutral,  with  death,  spoliation,  and  all  tlie  excesses 
of  wanton  depravity.  Of  whom  the  greater  number,  when 
they  saw  that  you  would  neither  cancel  their  debts^,  nor 

*  n.  From  having  injured  you]  Per  suam  injwiam  Ubi  inimicu  "  Per  suam 
infmiam,  i.e.,  because  they  had  done  injury  to  yoij,  for,  as  Tacitus  says  ( Agi'ic, 
c  42),  Prcpriwn  humani  ingenii  eat  odisse  quem  Iceseria^*  Bumouf.  Cortiui 
interprets  similarly. 

»  Cancel  their  debts]  CredUum  condonare.  "  For  Creditam  pecuniam  condO' 
Mire,  or  to  make  an  abolition  of  debts ;  but  this  phiase  is  not  Sallustiin,  lo« 
•deed  Ciceronian."  Cortius, 
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treat  year  fellow-citizens  aa  enemies,  gradually  fell  awi^^ 
the  few  that  remained  were  men,  who,  from  the  vast  body  of 
creditors  that  threatened  them,  would  find  more  peace  in  tha 
camp  than  at  Borne.  But,  from  the  same  motiveri,  it  is 
almost  incredible  how  many  persons  of  high  rank  afterwardt 
went  over  to  Pompey,  and  found  his  protection,  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  war,  a  sacred  and  mviolable  sanctuary. 

III.  But  since  you  are  now,  as  conqueror,  to  detennine 
concerning  war  and  peace,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  one  like 
a  friend  of  your  country,  and  to  establish  the  other  on  a 
just  and  lasting  basis,  consider  first,  with  regard  to  your  own 
conduct,  (since  it  is  on  you  that  the  settlement  of  the  state 
depends,)  what  will  be  the  best  measures  for  you  to  adopt 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  all  power,  tyrannically  exer- 
cised, is  irksome  to  its  possessor  rather  than  durable ;  and 
that  no  man  excites  a  dread  of  himself  in  the  many,  without 
feeling  a  reciprocal  dread  of  the  many  in  himself;  and  to  live 
thus,  IS,  at  it  were,  to  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  and  unoeN 
tain  warfare,  since  you  can  neither  feel  safe  before  nor 
behind  nor  on  either  side,  but  are  always  in  peril  or  fear. 
To  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  temper  authority  with 
kindness  and  clemency,  aU  seems  smiling  and  fair;  and  they 
gain  even  greater  esteem  from  enemies  than  others  from  their 
own  countrymen.  And  will  any  say  that,  by  offering  you 
such  counsel,  I  seek  to  diminish  the  advantages  of  your  vic- 
tory, and  am  too  favourably  disposed  towards  the  vanquished? 
Will  they  make  such  a  charge,  merely  because  I  think  that 
the  same  conditions,  which  both  we  and  our  forefathers  have 
granted  to  foreign  nations,  who  were  our  natural  enemies, 
should  be  allowed  to  our  fellow-citizens,  and  that  slaughter 
should  not  be  expiated  with  slaughter,  and  blood  with  blood, 
according  to  the  practice  of  barbarians  ? 

IV.  Has  oblivion  fallen  on  those  actions,  which,  a  litUo 
before  this  war,  were  made  subjects  of  accusation  against 
Pompey  and  the  victorious  Sylla  ?  That  Domitius,  Carbo, 
Brutus'^,  and  others,  were  put  to  death,  not  in  arms,  nor  in 
the  field  by  the  laws  of  war,  but  when  afterwards  suing  for 

>  IV.  Domitius,  Carbo,  Brntns]  *'Cn.  Domitius,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 

by  Pompey,  after  the  victory  of  Sylla,  in  Africa ; Cn.  Carbo,  idio  wm 

oonsal  with  the  younger  Marius ; and  Brutus,  the  father  of  the  Brutal 

who  slew  Cfesar.**  Bumotifl 
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aercy  wiih  the  most  inhuman  barbarity?  And  th&fc  the 
Boman  populace  were  butchered  like  sheep  in  the  Villa 
Pablica^  ?  Alas !  before  victory  was  won  by  you,  how  savage 
and  barbarous  were  all  these  secret  and  sudden  massacres  of 
citizens,  when  women  and  children  were  seen  fleeing  into 
the  bosom  of  their  husbands  or  parents,  and  mourning  over 
their  desolated  homes !  And  the  same  individuals,  who  then 
took  part  in  those  atrocities,  would  now  prompt  yoa  to 
similar  proceedings ;  as  if  the  object  of  the  war  had  been  to 
decide  which  party  should  have  the  unrestrained  right  of 
committing  outrage ;  as  if  you  had  not  rescued  the  common- 
wealth from  destruction,  but  seized  it  as  a  prey ;  and  as  if 
the  flower  of  our  army,  and  the  oldest  of  our  veterans,  had 
fought  against  their  brothers  and  parents  and  children,  from 
no  other  motive  than  that  the  most  abandoned  of  men  might 
procure,  from  the  calamities  of  others,  the  means  of  gratifying 
their  insatiable  appetites  and  passions,  and  might  throw  dis- 
grace on  your  victory,  and  stain,  by  their  enormities,  the 
characters  of  the  worthy  men  engaged  in  the  same  cause. 
In  what  manner,  indeed,  and  with  what  modesty,  they  con- 
ducted themselves,  even  while  the  fortune  of  the  contest  was 
still  doubtful ;  or  how  some,  whose  age,  even  in  peace,  could 
not  have  allowed  of  such  excesses  without  scandal,  resigned 
themselves,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  to  debauchery  and 
licentiousness,  I  cannot  suppose  to  have  escaped  your  notice. 
Of  the  war  I  have  now  said  suflScient. 

V.  But  as  you,  and  all  your  friends,  are  now  thinking  of 
the  establishment  of  peace,  consider  first,  I  intreat  you,  the 
nature  of  the  object  which  you  have  in  view ;  and  thus,  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  favourable  to  it  from  what  is  unfavour- 
able, you  wiU  pursue  a  proper  course  towards  right  measures. 
As  everything  that  rises,  falls  to  decay,  I  thiii  that  when- 
ever the  appointed  day  for  the  faU  of  !Rome  shall  arrive,  it 
will  come  at  a  period  in  which  citizens  shall  contend  with 
citizens,  and  thus  render  themselves  enfeebled  and  exhausted, 
a  prey  to  some  foreign  prince  or  people ;  but  that  without 
such  dissension,  the  whole  world,  the  strength  of  all  nations 

*  Villa  Pablica]  A  building  in  the  Campus  Martins  in  which  ambassadors 
fiUji  foreign  nations  were  lodged.  Florus,  iii ,  21,  says  that  four  thousand  were 
liain  by  S/'k  in  this  edihce ;  Sen.  de  Clem.,  i.,  12,  says  ae^dn  thon&uid. 
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united,  would  in  vain  strive  to  move  or  shake  its  power.  TI10 
advantages  of  concord  are  therefore  to  be  secured,  and  the 
evils  of  discord  to  be  banished.  This  will  be  effected,  if  you 
suppress  the  licentiousness  of  extravagance  and  peculation; 
not,  indeed,  by  recaUnig  the  people  to  the  old  regulations^, 
which,  from  the  corruption  of  morals,  have  long  since  become 
a  jest,  but  by  making  every  man's  income  the  limit  of  his 
expenditure ;  for  such  habits  have  now  become  prevalent,  thai 
young  men  think  it  highly  honourable  to  squander  their  own 
property  and  that  of  others,  and  to  refuse  nothing  either 
to  their  own  passions  or  to  the  requests  of  their  friends, 
imagining  such  extravagance  to  be  greatness  and  nobleness 
of  spirit,  and  regarding  temperance  and  honesty  as  mem 
pusillanimity.  Thus  their  headstrong  passions,  immorally 
indulged,  are  led,  when  their  customary  supplies  fail,  to  prey 
sometimes  on  their  allies,  and  sometimes  on  their  own  coun- 
trymen, disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and 
raising  new  fortunes  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  old*.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  money-lender,  accordingly,  should  be  abolished 
for  the  future,  that  each  of  us  may  take  care  of  his  own 
property.  This  is  the  true  and  only  way  by  which  a  magis- 
trate may  be  brought  to  hold  his  office  for  the  good  of  the 
public,  and  not  for  that  of  his  creditor,  and  to  show  his 
greatness  of  mind,  not  by  impoverishing  the  state,  but  by 
enricliing  it. 

VI.  How  unpopular  this  measure  will  be  at  the  commence- 
ment, especially  among  those  who  expected  from  victory  an 
increase  of  liberty  and  licence  rather  than  of  restraint,  I  am 
very  well  aware.  If,  however,  you  consult  the  welfare  of  such 
[)erson.»  rather  than  their  inclinations,  you  will  secure  settled 
peace  both  to  them,  and  us,  and  our  allies.  But  if  the  same 
morals  and  habits  be  suffered  to  prevail  among  the  youth, 
your  own  eminent  glory,  together  with  the  city  of  Eoine 
itself,  win  soon  fall  to  nothing.  The  wdse  engage  m  war  only 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  sustain  toil  only  from  the  hope  of 
rest;  and  unless  you  establish  peace  and  quiet  on  a  firm 

'  V.  To  the  old  regulations]   Ad  Vetera  instUttta.   "  The  snmptaiuy  laws." 
Cordtis. 

*  New  fortunes  to  repah*  the  ruins  of  the  old]  Res  novas  veteribu8  acqmrk 
Tiie  onlv  reasonable  explanation  ot  tins  phrase  that  has  been  offered  is  Bninoof '• 
^  Quserit  res  novss  ad  veteres   i.e.,  res  novas,  subsidium  veteribus." 
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bfuiis,  what  difference  does  it  make  whether  you  are  defeated 
or  victorious  ?    Take  upon  yourself,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  the  gods,  the  regulation  of  the  state,  and  surmount  all 
difficulties  with  your  accustomed  resolution ;  for  either  you 
can  heal  the  wounds  of  our  country,  or  its  cure  must  be  left 
unattempted  by  every  one.     Nor  does  any  one,  to  that  end, 
I    incite  you  to  the  infliction  of  severe  penalties  or  harsh  sen- 
I    tences,  by  which  a  state  is  depopulated  rather  than  corrected, 
F    but  merely  to  the  suppression   of  corrupt  practices  and 
i     licentious  indulgences  among  the  youth.     This  will  be  true 
f     clemency,  to  prevent  citizens  from  being  deservedly  banished; 
to  restrain  them  from  folly  and  deceitful  pleasures ;  to  esta- 
blish among  them  peace  and  harmony ;  and  not,  by  tolerating 
I  corruption,  and  conniving  at  vice,  to  afford  them  temporary 
gratification  at  the  expense  of  suffering  that  must  soon  follow . 
VH.  As  to  your  success,  my  mind  derives  assurance  of 
^  it  chiefly  from  that  from  which  others  conceive  apprehen- 
sions of  it ;  I  mean,  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  world,  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  is  to 
be  settled  by  your  exertions.      So  vast  a  mind  as  yours 
'  cannot  engage  in  small  matters ;  and  you  are  sensible,  that 
of  a  great  achievement,  great  is  the  reward.     It  must  be 
r      your  care,  then,  that  the  populace,  who  are  now  demoralised 
v'    by  largesses  and  the  public  distribution  of  com,  may  occupy 
themselves  with  their  own  business,  and  thus  be  prevented 
>   from  disturbing  the  government ;  and  that  the  youth  may 
turn  their  attention,  not  to  prodigality  and  rapacity,  but  to 
pursuits  of  honour  and  utility.     This   will  be  brought  to 
pass,  if  you  diminish  the  advantage  and  honour  attendant 
on  money,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  evils.     For,  on  fre- 
',     quently  reflecting  by  what    means  eminent  men   had   at- 
tained greatness,  what  conduct  had  strengthened  people  or 
nations  with  great  accessions  of  power^,  and  from  what  causes 
the  mightiest  kingdoms  and  empires  had  fallen  to  decay,  1 
found  that  there  were  invariably  the  same  causes  of  good  and 
evil;  that  those  who  rose  had  held  riches  in  contempt,  and 
those  who  fell  had  coveted  them.     No  mortal,  indeed,  can  rise 


I        M 


*  VIL  Great  accessions  of  power]  All  the  texts  have  magma  auctoribus ;  but 
Ccrtias  observes,  the  sense  requires  antdtonibuSt  the  uoryecture  of  Carrio  or 
AiKtfihfi,  that  of  CMcoonias. 
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above  others,  and  attain  to  eodlike  excellence  of  character 
unless  lie  renounce  the  delights  of  wealth  and  sensiiaUtj, 
and  bestow  special  care  on  his  mind ;  not  flatterfzig  its  Tanity, 
indulging  its  desires,  or  fostering  its  perverse  propensitieai 
but  exercising  it  with  labour  and  patience,  with  virtnooi 
incentives  and  honourable  achievements. 

YIII.  For  a  man  to  erect  a  mansion  or  villa,  and  to  deco- 
rate it  with  statues,  tapestry,  and  other  ornaments,  and  to 
make  everything  in  it  admirable  except  its  possessor,  is  not  to 
render  riches  an  honour  to  himself,  but  to  be  himself  a  disgrace 
to  them.  Those,  too,  who  are  accustomed  to  overload  their 
stomachs  twice  a  day,  and  to  pass  no  night  without  a  mistress, 
when  they  have  enslaved  the  mind  that  ought  to  have  com- 
manded, m  vain  seek  to  employ  it,  in  its  inefficient  and  infinn 
condition,  as  if  it  had  been  wisely  improved ;  for,  from  want 
of  intellectual  power,  they  mostly  ruin  alike  their  schemes  ' 
and  themselves.  But  these,  and  all  other  like  evils,  will  have 
an  end,  if  the  respect  that  is  paid  to  money  be  duninished, 
and  if  neither  offices,  nor  any  objects  of  general  ambition, 
be  set  to  sale. 

Precautions  are  likewise  to  be  taken  for  the  peace  of  Italy 
and  the  provinces ;  precautions  for  which  the  means  are  not 
difficult  to  discover;  for  the  same  kind  of  characters,  to 
whom  I  have  previously  alluded,  extend  their  ravages  every- 
where,^ abandoning  their  ovni  homes,  and,  in  violation  of  all 
law,  taking  possession  of  those  of  others.  You  must  also 
see  that  the  military  service  be  no  longer  unfairly  and  par- 
tially imposed,  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  some  being  forced  to 
serve  for  thirty  years,  and  others  being  wholly  exempt  from 
service.  The  corn,  too,  which  has  for  some  time  past  been 
the  reward  of  idleness,  it  will  be  proper  to  distribute  through- 
out the  municipal  towns  and  colonies  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  when  they  return  to  their  homes  after  having  com- 
pleted their  term  of  service. 

What  I  thought  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
and  to  your  own  glory,  I  have  suggested  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  would  allow.  It  will  not  be  improper  for  me,  I  trust, 
to  add  one  observation  concerning  my  attempt.  Most  men 
have,  or  pretend  to  have,  sufficient  ability  to  judge  of  what 
is  submitted  to  them ;  but  all  have  so  violent  propensity 
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to  censure  the  doings  and  sayings  of  others,  that  scarcely  any 
mouth  is  sufficiently  open,  or  any  tongue  sufficiently  ready, 
to  utter  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  That  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  criticism  of  such  persons,  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned; on  the  contrary,  I  should  have  grieved  had  I  heeu 
silent.  For  whether  you  proceed  in  the  mode  which  I  have 
suggested,  or  in  any  better  way,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  that  I  have  offered  you  such  advice  and  assistance 
as  I  could.  It  remains  only  to  wish,  that,  whatever  measures 
you  may  adopt,  the  immortals  may  regard  them  with  iayour, 
ilnd  cioVn  tl^m  with  .uoceso.      ^ 


I 
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A  DECLAMATIOF  AGAINST   CICERO. 

FALSELY  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SALLUST. 


I.  I  SHOULD  bear  your  reproaches,  Marcus  Tullius,  with  concern  and 
indignation,  if  I  thought  that  you  indulged  in  such  insolence  from  con- 
viction, and  not  from  disease  of  mind.  But  perceiving  in  yon  neither 
moderation  nor  modesty,  I  will  give  you  an  answer,  in  order  that,  H 
you  have  received  any  pleasure  fVom  speaking  evil  of  me,  you  may 
ieel  it  diminished  by  hearing  evil  of  yourself. 

To  whom  shall  I  complain,  or  before  whom  shall  I  lament,  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  our  country  is  despoiled  by  different  parties,  and  become 
a  prey  to  the  dishonesty  of  the  most  audacious  of  mankind?    Shall  I 

*  Declamation]  "  In  Qaintilian  there  are  two  references  to  the  Declamation 
(Lib.  iv.,  c.  1,  Graviter  et  iniquo  anvmOy  ^c,  and  Lib.  ix.,  c.  3,  0  Ramtde  Arpmoi), 
where  it  is  attributed  to  Sallust.    Hence  Colomesius  thought  it  migiit  safelj  be 
inferred  that  Sallust  was  the  author  of  it,  though  Victorius,  Lipeins,  Vossins,  and 
other  learned  critics,  liad  previously  demonstrated  that  it  must  have  been  tbe 
production  of  any  one  rather  than  Sallust ;  as  well  as  that  the  other  Declamation, 
which  is  circulated  under  Cicero's  name,  could  not  have  been  written  by  Ckero. 
In  the  latter  passage  of  Quintilian,  indeed,  the  words  0  Ronade  Arpmtu  are  not 
found  in  one  old  MS.  that  belonged  to  Almeloveen,  as  the  celebrated  Barman 
testifies ;  nor  can  I  certainly  affirm  that  those  words  were  wiitften  by  Sallost. 
Concerning  the  former  passage,  too,  I  have  similar  doubts.    But  perhaps  8oa» 
small  critic  (not  to  say  the  writer  himself,  whoever  he  was,  with  a  view  to  ad. 
authority  to  his  piece)  may  have  written  the  words,  as  an  example,  in  the  margi: 
of  a  MS.  of  Quintilian ;  and  they  may  thence  have  crept  into  the  text.    Tl» 
absence  of  the  words  from  Almeloveen's  MS.  in  the  first  passage,  and  the  am 
struction  of  the  text  in  the  second,  make  this  conjecture  not  at  all  im^ffobable 
But  it  was  a  practice  among  rhetoricians  to  compose  orations  in  the  names  o 
illustrious  men,  as  appears  from  Seneca,  from  Quintilian,  iii.,  10,  and  from  other 
passages.     The  present  composition  Is  attributed  by  Hadrianus  Junius  de  Coma 
c.  8,  to  Vibius  Crispus ;  by  Vossius  to  Porcius  Latro.    But  who  can  possibh 
bring  evidence  to  settle  such  a  point?     The  reader  may  consult  Rhenanus  on  iIk 
Dialog,  de  Orator,  init.^  and  Bartiiius  Advers.,  xxiv.,  5.  In  the  recension  of  the  text 
of  these  Declamations  I  have  made  use  of  five  manuscripts,  most  of  which  merely 
give  the  title  Salhistius  in  Ciceronem.^^    Cortius.     "  If  Cortius's  conjecture,  re- 
specting the  words  in  Quintilian's  text,  be  incorrect,  it  remains  only  U  suppose 
thai  after  the  work  of  Sallust  was  lost,  the  rhetorician,  who  wrote  tha  Demla* 
aiation,  incorporated  the  words  which  he  found  in  (Quintilian  into  his  own  com- 
oo^ition  ''  BurtKyiif.    The  latter  conjecture  sei-ms  the  more  probable. 
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myself  to  the  Roman  people,  who  are  so  corrupted  with 
that  they  are  ready  to  sell  themselves  and  all  that  belongs  to 

Or  shall  I  plead  before  you.  Conscript  Fathers,  whose  autho- 
grown  a  jest  to  the  most  infamous  and  abandoned,  and  before 
J^arcus  TuUius  defends  the  laws  and  judgments  of  the  people, 
erts  his  influence  with  the  senate,  as  if  he  were  the  sole  re- 
?  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Scipio  Africanus,  and  not  a  person 
s  merely  crept  into  the  city,  and  been  recently  adopted  and 
3d  into  it?  But  are  your  deeds,  Marcus  TuUius,  or  your  words, 
m  to  us?  Have  you  not  lived  in  such  a  manner  from  your 
d,  as  to  think  nothing  that  gratified  another  disgraceful  to 
f  ?    Did  you  not  learn  your  extraordinary  eloquence,  under 

Piso,  at  the  cost  of  your  modesty?     Doubtless;  and  it  is  by 
ns  surprising  that  you  display  to  your  infamy  what  with  infamy 
[uired. 
ut,  I  suppose,  the  splendour  of  your  affairs  at  home  exalts  your 

where  you  have  a  wife  polluted  with  sacrilege  and  perjury,  and 
iter  who  is  a  rival  to  her  mother,  and  more  compliant  and  sub- 
to  you  than  she  ought  to  be  to  a  father.  Your  very  home 
lus  fatal  to  you  and  yours,  you  secured  by  force  and  lawless- 
3  if  with  a  view  to  remind  us  how  much  the  state  is  altered, 
ou,  a  most  infamous  character,  dwell  in  that  house  which  ouce 
d  to  Publius  Crassus,  a  man  of  consular  honours.  And  though 
lings  are  so,  Cicero  nevertheless  says  that  he  has  been  at  the 
of  the  immortal  gods^  whence  he,  who  turns  the  disaster  of 
ntry  to  his  own  glory,  was  despatched  as  a  guardian  to  our 
i  its  inhabitants,  and  not  under  the  name  of  executioner^;  as 
oth,  your  consulship  itself  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  con- 

and  as  if  the  state  had  not  then  been  disordered  in  consequence 
ig  you  for  a  protector.  But,  as  I  conceive,  you  must  pride 
'still  more  on  those  measures  which  you  adopted  after  your 
lip,  in  concert  with  your  wife  Terentia,  when  you  conducted 

your  house  under  the  Plautian  law^,  condemning  some  of  the 
itors  to  death,  and  others  to  pay  fines ;  when  one  built  you  a 
n,  another  a  Pompeian  villa*,  and  a  third  bought  you  a  house; 
vho  could  do  nothing  for  you,  was  devoted  to  obloquy;  he  had 

attack  your  dwelling,  or  had  laid  a  plot  against  the  senate; 
.  were  quite  sure  of  his  guilt.  If  the  charges  which  I  make  are 
ate  what  property  you  inherited  from  your  father,  how  much 

he  council  of  the  immortal  gods]  "Because  Cicero,  in  most  of  his 
and  harangues,  was  accustomed  to  say,  Non  humanis  opihus^  nee  arte 
ita  rdpvbliccB  consvUum^  sed divind  miseratione"   Badius  Ascensius. 
e  of  executioner]  Absqtie  camijicis  nomine.     "  A  malicious  allusion  to 
observation,  sine  ccede  et  sanguine  rempublicam  servatam,'^   Badius 

3. 

Plautian  law]  See  Cat.,  c.  31. 

ulan — Pompeian  villa]  '*  These  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Ci'  ^rf 
night  reasonably  abstain  from  making  any  annotation  upbn  them:  ihc 
ay,  how**v"r  consult  Euist.  ad  Att.,  xiii.  14.  and  iL  4.'*    CVywrf 
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you  have  acquired  by  pleading  causes,  from  what  resources  you  hoiiplil 
your  house,  and  reared,  at  bvlSi  vast  expense,  your  Tusculao  and  Poiii- 
peian  villas. 

III.  But,  we  may  suppose,  a  new  man  of  Arpinum,  of  the  breed  of 
Cnius  Marius,  imitates  his  virtue,  contemns  the  enmity  of  the  noMlity, 
holds  his  country  dear,  is  to  be  influenced  neither  by  intimidatioD  nor 
l>y  interest;  such  would  be  his  love  for  the  state,  and  such  his  virtiiont 
niagnanimity^  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  man  of  the  lu^htest  character, 
suppliant  to  his  enemies,  insolent  to  his  friends ;  a  follower  sometimefl 
of  one  party  and  sometimes  of  another,  and  faithful  to  none;  an  on- 
btitble  senator,  a  mercenary  patron;  a  person  whose  every  member  is 
polluted  with  turpitude,  whose  tongue  is  false,  whose  hands  are 
rapacious,  whose  feet  are  fugitive,  and  what  cannot  decently  be  named, 
the  most  dishonoured  of  all.  Tet  he,  a  person  of  this  description, 
dares  to  exclaim, 

Ofortunatanfi  natam,  me  consvle,  Romam  I 

Rome  fortunate  under  your  consulship,  Cicero?  Nay,  indeed,  most 
unfortunate  and  wretched,  suffering  a  most  cruel  proscription  of  her 
citizens,  when  you,  in  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  state,  compelled 
all  the  respectable  classes  to  shrink  before  your  severity ;  when  all 
causes,  and  all  laws,  were  under  your  cx)ntrol,  and  when,  having  set 
aside  the  Porcian  law,  and  despoiled  us  of  our  liberty,  you  took  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  over  every  one  of  us,  into  your  own  hands.  Nor 
are  you  content  to  have  done  this  with  impunity ;  you  who  reproach 
us  by  reminding  us  of  it ;  nor  are  we  allowed  to  forget  our  slavish 
submission.  But  let  it  suffice,  I  intreat  you,  Cicero,  that  you  have 
effected  and  accomplished  what  you  pleased  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  we 
have  endured  it ;  would  you,  in  addition,  burden  our  ears  with  the 
odious  repetition  of  your  deeds,  and  harass  them  with  those  most 
offensive  wordt., 

Cedant  arma  toga,  concedat  hurea  Ungues? 
As  if  you  had  perpetrated  the  deeds  of  which  you  boast  with  the  aid 
of  the  toga,  and  not  with  arms,  or  as  if  there  were  any  difference 
between  you  and  Sylla  the  dictator,  except  in  your  title  of  authority. 
But  why  should  I  expose  your  presumption,  when  you  yourself  pre- 
tend that  Minerva  has  taught  you  all  arts,  and  when  the  good  and 
great  Jupiter  has  admitted  you  to  the  council  of  the  gods,  and  ItalT 
brought  you  back  from  exile  on  her  shoulders  ?  Let  me  ask  you,  6 
Romulus*  of  Arpinum,  who,  in  your  extraordinary  merit,  have  sur- 


'  Such  bis  love — virtuous  magnanimity]  Illud  vero  amicitia tantum ac ' 
ut  animi.    These  words  are  evidently  corrupt,  as  Glarcanus  and  Cottios  observt. 
1  have  given  them  such  a  sense  as  the  passage  seems  to  require. 

'  OforUmaiam,  ^c."]  See  Juv.,  x.,  122;  Quintil.,  xi.,  1. 

'  Laurea  lingiuB]  "  In  Cic.  Off.,  i.,  22,  the  verse  is  read  Itmrea  taudij  whidi 
the  critics  prefer,  though  some  contend  fur  linyucB.  See  the  Commentiitors  ctt 
that  passage,  and  Burman  on  Quintil.,  xi.,  1."   Cortitu. 

*  Romulus]  ''  He  calls  him  a  Romulus,  as  if  he  were  the  author  of  a 
itate  of  things.''  Cortius. 
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passed  all  the  Paulli,  Fabii,  and  Scipios,  what  place  you  hold  in  the 

atate,  what  party  in  the  republic  suits  you  ?    Whom  do  you  choose  as 

a  Mend,  whom  as  an  enemy  ?    Him,  for  whom  you  laid  a  plot  in  the 

state,  you  now  serve;  (with  what  justice*,  when  you  returned  from  your 

exile  at  Dyrrachium,  did  you  follow  him  ?)  of  those  whom  you  called 

tyrants,  you  now  support  the  power ;  those  whom  you  thought  men  of 

lionour,  you  now  call  focls  and  madmen.    You  plead  the  cause  of 

Vatinius ;   you  have  a  bad  opinion  of  Sextius ;   you  assail  Bibulus 

with  the  most  insolent  language  ;  you  extol  CsBsar ;  whomsoever  you 

•  bated  most,  to  him  you  are  the  most  submissive ;  you  have  one  opinion, 

on  political  affairs,  when  you  are  standing,  and  another  when  you  are 

fitting ;  some  you  slander,  and  others  you  hate ;  and,  O  most  fickle 

.1  of  r^iegades,  you  are  trusted  neither  by  one  party  nor  by  the  other. 

[      *  With  what  justice,  <^c.  ]  "  I  have  included  these  words  in  a  parenthesis,  to 

pve  a  little  help  to  the  sentence,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the  common  editions, 

it  is  difficult  to  unravel.    ♦  ♦  ♦  Cicero,  in  his  exile,  resided  at  Dyrrachium,  both 

for  the  sake  of  safety,  and  of  easily  hearing  news  from  Rome.    See  Ep.  xiv.,  1 

-  &,  8.    Before  he  went  int  j  exile,  he  was  offered  a  legation  by  Csesar,  which  hs 

^  iaeliDed;  bat  after  his  retars,  he  was  among  Cesar's  followers.-'  CcrtittM 
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I.  Ir  is  your  great  pleasure,  Sallust,  to  lead  a  life  suitable  and  co^ 
respondent  to  your  words,  and  to  utt^r  nothing,  of  howeyer  £mi1  i 
character,  to  which  your  conduct,  even  from  your  earliest  boyhood, 
has  not  been  answerable;  so  that  your  language  is  uniformly  con- 
sistent with  your  morals.  For  neither  can  any  one,  who  lives  like  yon, 
speak  otherwise  than  you  speak ;  nor  can  the  life  of  any  one,  whose 
conversation  is  so  impure,  be  more  honourable  than  your  own. 

In  what  direction  shall  I  turn  my  thoughts,  Conscript  Fathers ;  and 
with  what  shall  I  commence  ?  The  better  each  of  us  is  known,  the 
heavier  is  the  task  which  I  undertake  in  addressing  you.  Should  I 
answer  this  calumniator  with  regard  to  my  own  life  and  actions,  envy 
will  still  follow  my  glory ;  and,  if  I  expose  his  actions,  habits,  and 
whole  course  of  conduct,  I  shall  fall  into  the  same  fkult  of  shameless- 
ness  which  I  object  to  him.  If,  therefore,  you  are  at  all  offended,  you 
ought  to  express  displeasure  at  him,  who  commenced  the  sulject, 
rather  than  at  myself.  It  shall  be  my  care  to  defend  myself  with  the 
least  possible  ofifensiveness  of  language,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  1 
advance  nothing  false  against  my  opponent. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  replying,  I  have  no  great  expectation  of  securing 
your  attention,  for  you  are  certain  that  you  will  hear  no  new  charges 
against  Sallust,  but  will  merely  recognise  old  accusations,  with  which 
your  cars  and  mine,  as  well  as  his  own,  have  long  tingled.  But  you 
have,  on  this  account,  the  greater  reason  to  detest  the  man ;  a  man 
who,  not  even  at  his  entrance  on  vice,  contented  himself  wilJi  essays 
in  small  matters,  but  commenced  his  course  in  such  a  way  that  he 
could  neither  be  surpassed  by  any  one,  or  surpass  himself  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  indeed  aims  at  nothing  else,  but,  like  a  filthy 
swine,  to  wallow  with  any  one  whatsoever.  But  he  is  greatly  deceived 
if  he  thinks  that  he  shall  palliate  his  conduct  by  his  charges  agamst 
myself;  for  infamy  of  life  is  not  to  be  effaced  by  impudence  of  tongue ; 
and  there  is  a  certain  feeling  of  abhorrence,  of  which  every  one  is  sen- 
sible from  the  prompting  of  his  own  mind,  against  him  who  throws  out 
false  aspersi(ms  on  respectable  characters.  lif,  therefore,  the  acts  of  his 
life  defy  recollection,  you  must  form  your  estimate  of  it.  Conscript 
Fathers,  not  from  his  speeches,  but  from  his  habits.  I  will  endeavour, 
as  far  as  I  can,  to  despatch  my  account  of  him  with  brevity.    Nor 

*  Cicero]  Glareanns  observes  that  there  is  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  copioasneM 
c<  &(▼]«  3)  tl^L"  DecUucation ;  as  there  is  of  Sallust 's  brevity  m  the  preceding. 
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will  this  dispute  of  ours,  Conscript  Fathers,  be  without  advantagij  to 
yourselves ;  for  the  authority  of  a  government  is  often  increased  by 
the  enmities  of  individuals,  whose  influence  allows  no  man  to  conceal 
his  real  character. 

II.  In  the  first  place,  then,  since  Sallust  judges  of  the  ancestors  oi 
all  men  by  one  precedent  and  rule^  I  woiild  wish  him  to  tell  me  of 
w\iat  estimation^  or  fame  were  the  Scipios,  Metelli,  and  Fabii,  whose 
names  he  has  mentioned,  before  their  exploits,  and  a  life  of  honour, 
recommended  them  to  notice.  But  if  sucli  was  the  commencement  of 
their  reputation  and  celebrity,  why  may  not  the  case  be  similar  with 
myself,  whose  actions  are  honourable,  and  whose  life  has  been  passed 
without  blame?  You  speak  as  if  you  yourself,  Sallust,  were  sprung 
from  such  men  !  But  if  you  were,  there  would  be  some  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  infamy.  I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  merit,  so  that  if 
they  were  previously  unnoticed,  they  may  date  the  origin  of  their 
notice  from  me  ;  you,  by  the  disgraceful  life  wliich  you  have  led,  have 
thrown  a  gi*eat  cloud  over  yours,  so  that,  though  they  may  have 
been  excellent  citizens,  they  may  well  sink  into  oblivion.  Forbear, 
therefore,  to  taunt  me  with  the  want  of  distinguished  forefathers ;  fur 
it  is  better  that  I  should  attain  eminence  by  my  own  actions,  than  be  de- 
pendent on  the  fame  of  my  ancestors,  and  that  I  should  live  a  life  which 
may  be  the  commencement  of  nobility,  as  well  as  an  example  of  virtue, 
to  my  descendants.  Nor  is  it  just.  Conscript  Fathers,  that  I  shoulcl 
be  compared  with  those  who  are  dead,  and  who  are  free  from  the 
influence  of  hatred  or  envy,  but  with  those  who  are  engaged  with  me  in 
the  service  of  my  country.  But  if  I  have  been  too  ambitious  of 
honour,  (I  do  not  allude  to  the  ambition  to  ^erve  the  state,  in  which  I 
confess  that  I  would  stand  foremost,  but  to  that  pernicious  ambition  in 
defiance  of  the  laws,  in  which  Sallust  has  ever  been  a  leader,)  or  if  I 
have  been  as  severe  as  you  state  that  I  have  been,  in  the  exercise  of 
office  or  the  punishment  of  crimes  ;  or  if  1  have  been  as  vigilant  as 
you  represent  in  defence  of  the  state,  (a  vigilance  which  you  call  a 
proscription,  I  suppose  because  all  like  yourself  did  not  live  unmolested 
in  the  city,  though  how  much  better  would  be  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  if  you,  who  resembled  those  infamous  traitors,  had  been 
numbered  with  them  in  death!)  did  I,  who,  clad  in  the  toga,  cut  off 
armed  incendiaries,  ^nd  suppressed  a  war  without  disturbing  peace, 
unjustly  say  Cedant  arma  toyoc^  or,  when  I  extinguished  such  desperate 
hostility,  such  formidable  treason  within  the  city,  did  I  unreasonably 
exclaim  Fortunatam  natam,  me  consule,  Romam  ? 

m.  Do  you  feel  no  concern,  most  fickle-minded  of  men,  when  j'ou 
blame,  on  the  present  occasion,  those  parts  of  my  conduct  which  in 
your  History  you  describe  as  honourable  to  me  ?     Which  is  more  dis- 

1  One  precedent  and  rule]  'Ms  the  pseudo-Sallnst  mentions  the  Scipios  andFabii^ 
who  were  truly  noble  men,  the  pseudo-Cicero  accuses  him  of  requiring  all  truly 
noble  men  to  have  had  ancestors  such  as  those  of  the  Scipios  and  Fabii."  Cortitu 

2  Of  what  estimation]  Qualis  opinionis.  This  usage  of  opinio^  which  occurs 
m  the  same  sense  r.  few  lines  below,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  this  compostion  li 
of  the  later  Latinity. 
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p*aceful  to  him,  Conscript  Fathers,  to  recor  I  falsehoods  in  writing, 
or  to  state  them  to  this  assembly?    In  reply  to  the  aspersions  wliicfa 
you  have  thrown  upon  my  life,  I  may  say  that  I  am  as  far  from  im- 
purity as  you  are  from  purity.    But  why  should  I  make  further  com' 
I^laint  of  your  calumnies  ?    For  what  falsehood  can  you  think  dis- 
honourable, when  you  dare  to  represent  my  eloquence  as  a  vice, 
eloquence  of  which  your  guilt  has  constantly  needed  the  protection? 
Do  you  imagine  that  any  man  can  become  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  state,  who  is  not  instructed  in  such  arts  and  studies  as  I  have 
pursued  ?    Do  you  suppose  that  any  better  basis  and  cradle  of  virtuA 
can  be  found,  or  any  more  effectual  method  of  exciting  the  mind  to 
the  pursuit  of  glory?     But  it  is   not  at  all  surprising,  Conscript 
Fathers,  that  a  man  who  is  sunk  in  sloth  and  luxury  should  express 
wonder  at  such  studies,  as  if  they  were  new  and  unusual. 

As  to  your  attacks,  so  extraordinary  in  their  virulence,  upon  my 
wife  and  daughter,  who  have  more  easily  refrained  from  the  opposite 
sex  than  you  from  your  own,  you  have  shown  great  skill  and  judgmen 
in  making  them ;  for  you  naturally  expected  that  I  should  not  re- 
taliate, or  make  any  similar  attack  on  your  family,  since  you  have 
matter  enough  for  obloquy  in  your  own  person,  and  since  there  is 
nothing  in  your  house  more  infamous  than  yourself.  But  you  are 
greatly  deceived  if  you  hope  to  raise  odium  against  me  on  account  of 
my  property,  which  is  indeed  much  less  than  I  deserve  to  have ;  but 
I  could  wish,  on  one  account,  that  it  were  less  than  it  is,  and  that 
all  my  friends  who  have  left  me  legacies  were  alive,  rather  than  that  I 
were  enriched  by  their  favours. 

Am  I  a  fugitive,  Sallust,  because  I  retreated  before  the  madness  of 
a  tribune  of  the  people  ?  I  thought  it  better  that  I,  as  an  individual, 
should  incur  any  fate  whatever,  than  be  the  cause  of  discord  among 
the  whole  Eoman  people.  But  as  soon  as  that  incendiary  had  com- 
pleted his  year  of  disorder,  and  all  that  he  had  disturbed  had  subsided 
into  peace  and  quiet,  I  returned  at  the  call  of  this  house,  the  whole 
state,  as  it  were,  leading  me  back  by  the  hand.  And  the  day  of  ray 
return,  if  it  be  compared  with  the  rest  of  my  life,  has,  in  my  estima^ 
tion,  a  superiority  over  the  whole  of  it,  as,  on  that  day,  the  whole  of 
your  assembly,  Conscript  Fathers,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  tlie  Roman 
people,  welcomed  me  on  my  reappearance. 

IV.  Such  was  the  value  which  they  set  upon  me,  whom  you  call 
a  fugitive  and  a  mercenary  patron.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  wonderful  that 
I  should  have  always  thought  the  friendship  of  all  men  justly  due  to 
me;  for  to  no  man  have  I  played  the  servitor,  to  no  man  have  I 
attached  myself  with  a  view  to  private  interest,  but  have  regarded 
every  one  as  my  friend  or  my  enemy  according  to  his  feelings  for  the 
republic.  I  wished  for  the  establishment  of  nothing  so  much  as  of 
public  peace  ;  many  encouraged  the  audacious  attempts  of  individuals 
for  their  own  advantage.  I  feared  nothing  but  the  laws ;  many  de- 
sired that  their  own  arms  should  be  dreaded.  1  never  longed  to  exert 
p?wei  but  for  your  good ;  many  even  of  yourselves,  relying  on  their 
own  influence,  abused  their  authority  to  your  injury.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore  if  I  have  found  friends  aip  from  none  but  such  as 
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irere  friends  to  the  state ;  nor  do  I  repent  either  of  having  afforded 
my  protection  to  Vatinius,  when  he  solicited  it  under  accusation,  or 
of  having  repressed  the  insolence  if  Sextius,  or  of  having  condemned 
tJie  unconcern  of  Bibulue,  or  of  hf.ving  been  favourable  to  the  merits 
of  Caesar i  for  such  conduct  should  be  regarded  as  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguished praise  of  a  high-minded  citizen,  and  if  you  impute  it  to  me 
as  a  fault,  it  will  be  audacity  on  your  part,  and  not  unreasonableness 
on  mine,  that  will  be  the  proper  object  of  censure.  I  would  say  more 
to  the  same  purpose,  Conscript  Fathers,  if  I  had  to  address  myself  to 
any  other  assembly  than  yours,  for  you  yourselves  prompted  me  to  all 
that  I  did  *,  and,  where  the  proofs  of  actions  are  known,  what  need  is 
there  to  multiply  words  respecting  them? 

V.  I  now  return  to  yourself,  Sallust.  Of  your  father,  I  shall  say 
nothing,  who,  however,  if  he  never  committed  a  fault  in  his  life,  could 
not  have  done  a  greater  mischief  to  his  country  than  by  sending  into 
it  such  a  son  as  yourself.  Nor  shall  I  inquire  of  what  irregularities 
you  were  guilty  in  your  boyhood,  lest  I  should  seem  to  reflect  on  the 
parent  who  then  had  charge  of  you  ;  but  I  shall  notice  only  the  sort 
of  youth  that  you  passed  ;  for,  if  this  is  shown,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood how  forward  you  must  have  been  in  childhood,  and  how  impu- 
dently and  audacious  you  grew  up.  After  the  gains  of  your  shame- 
lessness  became  inadequate  to  support  the  extravagance  of  your 
luxury,  and  you  had  grown  too  old  to  submit  yourself  to  the  pleasure 
of  others,  you  were  incited,  by  indomitable  passions,  to  try  on  others 
what  you  had  not  thought  disgraceful  to  yourself.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide,  therefore,  Conscript  Fathers,  whether  the  mode  in  which  he 
acquired  his  gains,  or  that  in  which  he  squandered  them,  was  the  more 
dishonourable.  He  offered  for  sale,  and  actually  sold,  to  his  perpetual 
infamy,  his  father's  house  in  his  father's  lifetime ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  he  shortened  the  life  of  the  parent,  to  whose  wliole  property  he 
made  himself  heir  before  his  death?  Nor  am  I  at  all  ashamed  that  he 
should  ask  me  who  lives  in  the  house  of  Crassus,  when  he  cannot  in- 
form me  who  lives  in  that  of  his  own  father.  But,  perhaps,  his  faults 
were  only  those  of  youth,  and  he  corrected  them  as  he  grew  older.  Far 
from  it ;  he  united  himself  to  the  society  of  the  abandoned  Nigidianus' ; 
he  was  twice  brought  before  the  magistrate,  and  reduced  to  the  utmost 
peril;  and,  though  he  escaped  condemnation,  it  was  not  because  he 
himself  appeared  innocent,  but  because  his  judges  were  thought  guilty 
of  perjury.  Having  obtained  the  queestorship  as  his  first  office,  he 
looked  down  with  contempt  on  this  place  and  this  assembly,  to  which 
an  entrance  had  been  opened  for  one  so  mean  as  himself.  Fearing, 
accordingly,  that  the  turpitude  of  his  life,  though  he  had  been  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation  to  every  husband  in  the  city,  might  not  be  suffi- 
ciently known  to  you,  he  confessed  in  your  own  hearing,  and  wit>»i»iit 
blushing  before  your  gaze,  that  he  was  an  adulterer. 

VI.  But  let  it  be  enough  for  you  to  have  lived  as  you  pleased^  and 
to  have  done  what  you  wished;  let  it  also  be  enough  for  you  to  be 
conscious  to  yourself  of  your  own  crimes,  and  do  not  reproach  us  witb 
Vireasonable  heedlessness  and  indifference.    We  are  careful  io  vro> 

>  Nigidianus]  Who  he  "^as,  is  unknown. 
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te(!tlng  the  cnastity  of  our  wives,  though  we  are  not  sufficiently  Tigi 
lant  to  guard  against  you;  for  your  audacity  goes  beyond  our  imaginft' 
tions.  Can  any  deed  or  word,  Conscript  Fathers,  howeyer  dishonoor* 
able,  deter  him  w}io  was  not  ashamed,  in  the  hearing  of  you  all,  to 
acknowledge  his  adultery?  Were  I  to  make  no  reply  on  my  own 
behalf,  but  merely  to  recite,  before  this  whole  assembly,  the  censorial 
judgment^  of  those  irreproachable  men,  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius 
riso-,  a  judgment  in  which  each  of  them  concurred^,  should  I  not  ho 
thought  to  inflict  such  a  lasting  stain  on  your  character  as  the  efforts 
of  your  whole  life  could  not  efface?  Nor,  after  that  sentence  of  tiie 
senate,  did  mc  ever  see  you  in  public,  except,  perhaps,  when  yen 
threw  yourself  into  that  camp*  into  which  all  the  refuse  of  the  state 
had  collected  itself.  But  this  Sallust,  who,  in  time  of  peace,  had  not 
«;ven  remained  a  senator,  was  brought  back  into  the  senate,  after  the 
expiration  of  his  quaestor  ship,  at  a  time  when  the  government  was 
overwhelmed  with  a  military  force,  and  when  the  same  personage, 
who  then  gained  the  ascendancy*,  restored  the  exiles.  But  he  exer- 
cised his  office*'  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  everything  to  sale  for 
which  a  purchaser  could  be  found.  He  acted  as  if  he  thought  all  was 
right  and  just  that  he  chose  to  do,  and  abused  his  authority  as  if  it 
had  been  given  him  only  to  obtain  spoil  from  it. 

Having  concluded  his  qusestorship,  and  having  given  large  pledges 
to  those,  to  whom,  from  similarity  of  pursuits,  he  had  unit^  himself 
he  seemed  to  have  become  one  of  themselves.  Sallust,  indeed,  was  an 
excellent  specimen  of  that  assemblage  into  which  masses  of  all  kinds 
of  filth  had  collected  as  into  a  gulf;  whatever  licentious  and  debauched 
characters,  traitors,  despisers  of  religion,  and  debtors,  were  to  be  found 
in  the  city,  in  the  municipal  towns,  the  colonies,  and  throughout  Italy 
had  sunk  there  as  into  the  waters  of  an  ocean;  persons  the  most  aban- 
doned and  infamous,  fitted  for  a  camp  only  by  the  extravagance  of 
their  vices,  and  their  eagerness  to  disturb  the  state. 

*  Judgmenti  Elogium.  '*  Tlie  word  signifies  the  sentence  and  the  reasons  for 
It.  ■   Cortius. 

2  Appius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Piso]  "  They  were  censors  A.U.C.  704,  and  ex- 
pf  llnd  from  the  senate  many  of  the  nobility,  among  whom  was  Sallust,  if  Dion 
Cassius,  lib.  xl,  is  to  be  believed."  Cortius. 

*  In  which  each  of  them  concurred]  Quo  usus  est  quisque  eorum.  This  pas- 
sage is  very  obscure.  The  eoj'um  must  refer  to  the  censors,  as  Cortius  observes , 
but  uterque  should  have  been  used  iohtead  of  quisque.  The  words  pro  kge^  which 
follow  coj'wm,  I  have  omitted,  for  all  the  commentators  suspect  them,  and  none 
attempt  to  explain  them. 

*  Campi  "  That  of  Caisar.  Many  knights  and  senators,  after  the  sentences  of 
Appius  and  Piso,  joined  the  party  of  Caesar,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xl," 
Cortius. 

^  Same  personage,  who  then  gained  the  ascendancy]  He  means  Caesar.  The 
text  of  Cortius  is  idem  victor^  qui  exules  reduxit :  with  victor  he  understands 
fftit.     Other  copies  have  itlem  victores^  qui  exules  reduxit, 

*  His  C'Sce]  Ilonorem.  He  seems  lo  have  been  reinstated  in  his  qu08tor«hi|i 
See  beloT,  c.  S,  bis  quautorem^fien* 
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VII.  But,  perhaps,  when  he  was  made  praetor,  he  conducted  himself 
airith  propriety  and  abstinence.  On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  spread 
such  devastation  through  his  province  that  our  allies  endured  or  ex- 
pected nothing  worse  in  war  than  they  experienced  in  peace,  under 
his  government  of  interior  Africa?  He  carried  off,  from  that  country, 
all  that  could  either  be  taken  away  on  credit,  or  crammed  into  vessels. 
He  carried  off,  I  say,  Conscript  Fathers,  whatever  he  pleased;  and  bar- 
gained with  Caesar,  for  ten  thousand  pounds',  that  he  should  not  be 
brought  to  trial.  K  any  of  these  statements  are  false,  Sallust,  refute 
them  at  once,  and  show  by  what  means  you,  who,  a  short  time  before, 
could  not  redeem  even  the  house  of  your  father,  were  able  to  purchase, 
as  if  you  had  been  enriched  in  a  dream,  those  expensive  gardens,  with 
the  villa  of  Cains  Caesar  at  Tibur,  and  the  rest  of  your  possessions? 
Were  you  not  ashamed  to  ask  why  I  had  bought  the  house  of  Crassus, 
when  you.  yourself  are  the  proprietor  of  an  ancient  country-seat  which 
once  belonged  to  Caesar?  Having  just  before,  I  say,  eaten  up,  or 
rather  devoured,  your  patrimony,  by  what  means  did  you  suddenly 
become  so  wealthy  and  afQuent?  For  who  would  make  you  his 
heir? — a  person  whom  no  one  thinks  respectable  enough  for  an 
acquaintance,  unless  he  be  of  the  same  description  and  character  as 
yourself  ? 

VIII.  Or  can  we  suppose  that  the  merits  of  your  ancestors  exalt 
you  in  your  own  estimation?  But,  whether  we  say  that  you  resemble 
them,  or  that  they  resemble  you,  no  addition  could  be  made  to  the 
guilt  and  impurity  of  the  whole  family^.  Or  shall  we  rather  imagine 
that  your  own  honours  render  you  insolent  ?  But  do  you,  O  Crispus 
Sallust,  think  it  as  much  to  be  twice  a  senator^  and  twice  a  quaestor, 
as  to  be  twice  a  consul  and  twice  to  obtain  a  triumph?  He  who  is 
eager  to  speak  against  another,  ought  to  be  free  from  fault  himself; 
he  only  can  properly  reproach  his  neighbour,  who  will  hear  no  just 
accusation  from  him*.  But  you,  the  parasite  of  every  table,  the  paihic 
of  every  couch  when  your  age  allowed,  and  afterwards  the  adulterer, 
are  a  disgrace  to  every  order,  and  perpetually  remind  us  of  the  civil 

>  Ten  thousand  pounds]  Sestertio  duodecies.  The  exact  sum  will  be  9686Z.  18s.  2d. 

'  Guilt  and  impurity  of  the  wiiole  family]  Nihil  ad  omnium  scelus  ac  nequitiam 
addi  potest.  This  is  scarcely  consistent  with  c.  6,  where  he  abstains  from  saying 
anything  against  Sallust's  father. 

'  Twice  a  senator,  ^c]  Tantidem  ptUas  esse  his  senaiorem,  et  bis  qiuesioi^em 
fierij  quanti  his  consularem^  et  bis  triumphalem.  "  Sallust,  to  his  great  disgrace, 
was  made  a  senator  imice^  through  having  been  expelled  from  the  senate ;  but 
Cicero  was  made  his  consularis  to  his  great  honour,  having  been  exiled  when  he 
was  a  consularis^  and  afterwards  recalled  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  dignities. 
He  may  be  called  his  triumphalis  in  the  same  sense,  since  he  had  gained  a 
triamph,  and  this  honour,  though  not  lost  by  his  banishment,  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  renewed  at  his  return."  Cortius. 

*  Who  will  hear  no  just  accusation  from  him]  Qui  non  potest  verum  ab  aUero 
tetidire.  "  This  is,  tui  non  ab  akero  vera  crimina  objici  possunt,  is  demum  inaU 
dicere  aUeri  potest     But  I  suspect  that  the  passai;e  is  conmpt."  Ccrtius, 
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-vrari.  For  what  worse  calamity  do  we  endure  from  it,  thaii  that  oi 
seeing^you  reinstated  in  this  assembly?  But  forbear  to  attack  good 
men  with  forwardness  of  speech ;  forbear  to  foster  the  vice  of  an  in- 
temperate tongue;  forbear  to  form  your  opinion  of  every  man  by 
your  own  conduct;  for,  by  such  conduct,  you  can.  never  acquire  a 
fidend,  and  appear  willing  to  have  an  enemys. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more,  Conscript  Fathers,  for  I  have  obflerved 
that  those  who  give  unveiled  narratives  of  the  crimes  of  otiiers,  often 
incur  the  disgust  of  their  auditors,  even  more  than  those  who  have 
committed  them.  For  my  own  part,  it  must  be  my  care  to  say*,  not 
what  Sallust  may  deservedly  hear,  but  what  I  myself  may  decently 
utter.  • 

*  Perpetually  remind  us  of  the  civil  war  J  Es — cwiHs  heUi  memoria,  **  Be- 
cause it  was  the  civil  war  that  restored  Sallust  to  the  senate."  CorUku, 

^  An  enemy]  Meaning  himself,  as  Cortins  thinks. 

*  It  mQ3t  be  my  care  to  say,  ^c]  Ratio  habenda  ett—vt  ea  dicam,  lliese 
^Tcrrds  seem  more  appropriate  to  the  commencement  tbin  the  conduaion  of  a 


EPITOME  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY. 

BY  LUCIUS  ANNJIUS  FLORUS. 


THE  author's  PEErACE. 

• 

The  E-oman  people,  during  seven  hundred  years,  from  the 
time  of  king  Eomulus  to  that  of  Caesar  Augustus,  performed 
such  mighty  acts  both  in  peace  and  war,  that  if  any  one 
compares  the  greatness  of  their  empire  with  its  years,  he 
will  think  it  out  of  proportion  to  its  age^.  So  far  through- 
Gut  the  world  have  they  extended  their  arms,  that  those  who 
read  their  exploits,  learn  the  fate,  not  of  one  people  only, 
but  of  all  mankind.  So  numerous  are  the  toils  and  dangers 
in  which  they  have  been  exercised,  that  ability^  and  fortune 
seem  to  have  concurred  in  establishing  their  sway. 

As  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  therefore,  to  learn  this 
history^  as  well  as  others,  but  as  the  vastness  of  the  subject 
is  a  hindrance  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  the  variety  of 
topics  distracts  the  faculty  of  attention*,  I  shall  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  describe  the  face  of  the  earth^,  and 
shall  comprise  the  whole  representation  of  the  matter,  as  it 
were,  in  a  small  tablet,  adding  something,  as  I  hope,  to  the 
admiration  with  which  this  eminent  people  are  regarded,  by 
showing  their  whole  grandeur  together  and  at  one  view.    If 

1  Out  of  proportion  to  its  age]  uEtatem  uUra.  *'  He  will  think  that  bo  mnciS 
conld  not  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  space  of  time."    Fremshemnu, 

*  Ability]  Virtus.  In  the  same  sense  as  in  Sallust,  Cat.,  c.  1,  and  elsewhere, 
see  the  Notes.  So  Floms,  at  the  commencement  of  c.  3,  says  of  Tollus  Hosti- 
Uus,  Cid  in  honorem  viriiUis  regnum  ultro  dcUum. 

*  This  history]  Hoc,  I  follow  Duker's  text,  in  which  the  passage  standi 
thus :  Quare  quum  prcecipue  hoc  quoque^  aicut  costera^  opera  preHum  $U  cog- 
noscere^  tamen  qtda^  ^c.  But  it  is  probably  corrupt.  In  some  copies  the  words 
mctU  coetera  are  wanting,  and  in  some  the  word  sigiUatim  is  found  after 
cognoscere.  Graevius  conjectures  that  Florus  wrote  Quare  cimiprcBcipua  gwBqwe 
9ptrct  pretium  sit  cognoscere  sigiUatim,  tamen  quia,  ^c.  *^ 

*  Distracts  the  facuAy  of  attention]  Adem  intentioms  abrumpit  "So  V7 
V7  abrwnpere  sermonem.^^  Minellius. 

'  Face  vi'  the  earth]  Terrar^tm  situs,    Sitoations  of  places  on  the  osurtb. 
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any  one,  then,  contemplates  the  Eoman  people  as  he  would 
coutemplate  a  man,  and  considers  its  whole  age,  how  it  had 
its  origin,  how  it  grew  up,  how  it  arrived  at  a  certain  vigour 
of  manhood,  and  how  it  has  since,  as  it  were,  grown  old,  he 
will  observe  four  degrees  and  stages  of  its  existence.    Its 
first  period  was  under  its  kings,  lasting  nearly  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  struggled  round  its  mother 
against  its    neighbours ;    this  was  its  infancy.      Its    next 
period  extended  from  the  consulship  of  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus  to  that  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Quintus  Pulvius,  a 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during  which  it  sub- 
dued Italy ;  this  was  a  time  of  action  for  men  and  arms,  and 
we  may  therefore  call  it  its  youth.     The  next  period  was  one 
of  two  hundred  years,  to  the  time  of  Caesar  Augustus,  in 
which  it  subdued  the  whole  world ;  this  may  accordingly  be 
called  the  manhood,    and  robust  maturity,  of  the  empire. 
/From  the  reign  of  Caesar  Augustus  to  oxu*  own  age  is  a  period 
/  of  little  less  than  two  hundred  years,  in  which,  from  the 
/  inactivity  of  the   Caesars,  it  has   grown  old    and  lost  its 
I  strength,  except  that  it  now  raises  its  arms  under  the  em- 
1   peror  Trajan,  and,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  aU,  the  old 
:    age  of  the  empire,  as  if  youth  were  restored  to  it,  renews  its 
vigour. 


BOOK  L 

CHA.P.  I.    OF  EOMTJLUS,  THE  FIRST  KING  OF  THE  ROMANS. 

The  founder  of  the  city  and  empire  was  Eomulus,  the  son 
of  Mars  and  Eliea  Sylvia.  The  priestess,  when  pregnant, 
confessed  this  fact  of  herself,  nor  did  report,  soon  after- 
wards, testify  a  doubt  of  it,  as,  being  thrown,  with  his  brother 
Remus,  into  the  river  by  order  of  Amulius,  he  could  Jiot 
be  destroyed  ;  for  not  only  did  the  Tiber  repress  its  stream, 
but  a  she-wolf,  leaving  her  young,  and  followmg  the  chil- 
dren's cries,  offered  her  teats  to  the  infants,  and  acted 
towards  them  the  part  of  a  mother.  Being  found,  in  these 
circumstances,  under  a  tree,  the  king's  shepherd  carried  thoni 
into  a  cottage,  and  brought  them  up. 

The  metropolis  of  Lafcium,  at  that  time,  was  Alba,  built  by 
lulus ;  for  he  had  disdained  Laviuium,  the  city  of  his  fathei 
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.^eas.  Amulius,  the  fourteenth  aescendant  from  them^,  waB 
now  reigning  there,  having  dethroned  his  brother  Nninitor, 
of  whose  daughter  Eomulus  was  the  son.  Eomulus,  in  the 
first  ardour  of  youth,  drove  Amulius  from  the  citadel,  and 
restored  his  grandfather.  Being  fond,  however,  of  the  river, 
and  of  the  mountains  where  he  had  been  brought  up,  he 
thought  of  founding  among  them  the  walls  of  a  new  city. 
But  as  he  and  his  brother  were  twins,  it  was  resolved  to  con- 
sult the  gods  which  of  the  two  should  commence  the  work, 
and  enjoy  the  sovereignty.  Komulus,  accordingly,  took  his 
station  on  Mount  Aventme,  and  Eemus  on  Mount  Palatine. 
Eomulus  first  saw  six  vultures ;  Remus  was  behind  him  in 
time,  but  saw  twelve.  Being  thus  superior  in  point  of  au- 
gury, Eomulus  proceeded  to  build  the  city,  with  full  expec- 
tation that  it  would  prove  a  warlike  one,  for  so  the  birds, 
accustomed  to  blood  and  prey,  seemed  to  promise. 

For  the  defence  of  the  new  city  a  rampart  appeared  suffi- 
cient. While  Eemus  was  deriding  its  diminutiveness,  and 
showing  his  contempt  for  it  by  leaping  over  it,  he  was, 
whether  by  his  brother's  order  is  uncertain,  put  to  death. 
He  was  certainly  the  first  victim,  and  consecrated  the  fortifi- 
cation of  the  new  city  with  his  blood. 

But  Eomulus  had  formed  the  idea  of  a  city,  rather  than  a 
real  city ;  for  inhabitants  were  wanting.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood there  was  a  grove,  which  he  made  a  place  of  refuge^ ; 
and  immediately  an  extraordinary  number  of  men,  s^ipe 
_Latin  and  Tuscan  shepherds,  others  from  beyond  the  seas, 
Phrygians  who  had  come  into  the  country  under  JEneas,  and 
Arcadians  under  Evander,  took  up  their  residence  m  it. 
Thus  of  various  elements,  as  it  were,  he  formed  one  body, 
and  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Epman  people,  But  a 
people  consisting  only~of  men  could  last  biit  one  age ;  wives 
were  therefore  sought  from  the  neighbouring  nations,  and,  as 
they  were  not  obtained,  were  seized  by  force.  For  9.  pre- 
tence being  made  of  celebrating  some  equestrian  gaines,  the 
young  women  who  came  to  see  them,  became  a  prey ;  and 
this  immediately  gave  rise  to  wars.  The  Vejentes  were 
routed  and  put  to  flight.  The  city  of  the  CflBninenses  was 
takeii  and  demolished ;  and  Eomulus  also,  with  his  own  hands, 

Ch.  I.  From  them]  Ab  his.    That  is,  from  ^leas  anc  ^vlus.    1%  she  aid 
wraperlv  be  ab  hoc,  from  -^neas  only. 
*.  A  place  of  refiige]  Atybtm, 
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* 

offered  the  spolia  opima,  taken  from  their  king,  to  JupitjMP 
Eeretrins.  To  the  Sabines,  the  gates  of  Borne  were  given 
up  by  a  young  woman,  though  not  treacherously^ ;  she  had 
asked,  as  a  reward,  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  but 
whether  she  meant  their  shields  or  their  bracelets,  is  doubt- 
ful. They,  to  keep  their  word,  and  be  revenged  on  her, 
buried  her  under  their  bucklers.  The  enemy  having  thus 
gained  admission  within  the  walls,  there  ensued,  in  the  very 
forum,  so  desperate  an  engagement,  that  Bomulus  intreated 
Jupiter  to  stop  the  shameful  flight  of  his  men ;  and  hence  a 
temple  was  afterwards  erected,  and  Jupiter  sumamed  Stator. 
At  last  the  women  who  had  been  carried  off,  rushed,  with 
their  hair  dishevelled,  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
separated  them.  Thus  peace  was  made,  and  a  league  esta- 
blished, with  Tatius^;  and  a  wonderful  event  followed,  namely, 
that  the  enemy,  leaving  their  habitations,  removed  into 
the  new  city,  and  shared  their  hereditary  property  with  their 
sons-in-law,  as  a  portion  for  their  daughters. 

The  strength  of  the  city  being  soon  increased,  this  mofll 
wise  monarch  made  the  following  arrangement  in  the  states 
that  the  young  men,  divided  into  tribes,  should  be  ready, 
with  horses  and  arms,  for  ai^  sudden  demands  of  war ;  and 
that  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  older  men,  who,  from  their  authority,  were  called 
Fathers,  and  from  their  age,  the  Senate^.  When  he  had 
thus  regulated  matters,  and  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the 
people  at  the  lake  of  Caprea,  near  the  cily,  he  was  suddenly 
snatched  out  of  their  sight.  Some  think  that  he  was  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  his  excessive  se- 
verity ;  but  a  tempest  which  then  arose,  and  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  were  apparent  proofs  of  his  deification.  This 
opinion  Julius  Proculus  soon  after  confirmed,  asserting  that 
he  had  seen  Eomulus  in  a  more  majestic  shape  than  he  had 
bad  when  alive  ;  that  he  also  commanded  them  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a  deitv,  as  it  pleased  the  gods  that  he  should  be 
called  Quirinus  in  heaven ;  and  that  thus  Home  should  have 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

1  Not  treacherous! v]  Nee  dolo.  Floras  means  that  she  intended  no  titidterf 
to  her  countrymofl,  but  wished  to  rob  or  disarm  the  enemy  by  depriTing  thoBo  oi 
their  bracelets  or  shields. 

'  Tatius]  King  of  the  Sabmes.    Comp.  c.  Id. 

*  The  Senate]  SatalMi,    From  aene»*  old  men. 
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CHAP.  II.   or  KTJMA  POMPILITJS. 

The  successor  of  Eomulus  was  Numa  Pompilius,  whom, 
when  he  was  Hying  at  Cures,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  the 
Bomans  of  their  own  accord  solicited,  on  account  of  his  cele- 
brated piety,  to  become  their  king.  It  was  he  who  taught 
them  sacred  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  whole  worship  of 
the  immortal  gods,  and  who  instituted  the  pontiffs,  augurs, 
Salii,  apd  other  sarcedotal  offices  among  the  Eoman  people 
He  also  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  the  days  into 
those  for  le&;al  business,  and  for  vacation.  He  appointed  the 
sacred  shields  and  the  image  of  Pallas,  as  certain  secret  pledges 
of  empire ;  arid  ordered  the  temple  of  double-faced  Janus  to 
be  the  symbol  of  peace  and  war.  He  assigned  the  fire  of 
Vesta  to  the  care  of  virgins,  that  its  flame  might  constantly 
burn,  in  imitation  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  as  a  guardian  of  the 
empire.  All  these  arrangements  he  pretended  to  make  by 
the  advice  of  the  goddess  Egeria,  that  his  barbarous  subjects 
might  more  willingly  submit  to  them.  In  process  of  time, 
he  brought  that  uncivilised  people  to  such  a  condition,  that 
they  managed,  with  piety  and  justice,  a  government  which 
they  had  acquired  by  violence  and  oppression. 

CHAP.  m.   OF  TULLrS  HOSTILIUS. 

To  Numa  Pompilius  succeeded  Tullus  Hostilius,  to  whom 
the  kmgdom  was  voluntarily  given  in  honour  of  his  ability. 
It  was  he  that  established  military  discipline,  and  the  whole 
art  of  war.  Having,  therefore,  i^ained  the  youth  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  he  ventured  to  defy  the  Albans,  a 
powerful,  and,  for  a  long  time,  a  leading  people.  But  as 
Doth  sides,  being  equal  in  strength,  were  weakened  by  fre- 
quent engagements,  the  fortunes  of  the  two  people,  to  bring 
tne  war  to  a  speedier  decision,  were  committed  to  the  Horatii 
and  Ouriatii,  three  twin-brothers,  chosen  on  each  side.  It 
was  a  doubtful  and  noble  conflict,  and  had  a  wonderful  ter- 
mination. Por  after  three  were  wounded  on  one  side,  and  two 
killed  on  the  other,  the  Horatius  who  survived,  adding  subtlety 
to  valour,  counterfeited  flight  in  order  to  separate  his  eiie. 
mies,  and  then,  attacking  them  one  by  one,  as  they  were  able 
to  pursue  him,  overcame  them  all.  Thus  (an  honour  rarely 
attained  by  any  other)  a  victory  was  secured  by  the  hand  o( 
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one  man.  But  this  ylctory  he  soon  after  sullied  by  a  mur- 
der. He  had  observed  his  sister  in  tears  at  the  sight  of  the 
spoils  that  he  wore,  which  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  enemj 
betrothed  to  her,  and  chastised  the  love  of  the  maiden,  so 
unseasonably  manifested,  with  his  sword.  The  laws  called 
for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  ;  but  esteem  for  his  Talour 
saved  the  murderer,  and  his  guilt  was  shielded  by  his 
glorv. 

The  Alban  people  did  not  long  keep  their  faith ;  for  being 
called  out,  according  to  the  treaty,  to  assist  the  Bomans  in 
the  war  against  EidensB,  they  stood  neutral  betwixt  the  two 
parties,  waiting  for  a  turn  of  fortune.  But  the  crafty  king 
of  the  Eomans,  seeing  his  allies  ready  to  side  with  the  enemy, 
roused  the  courage  of  his  army,  pretending  that  he  had 
ordered  them  so  to  act ;  hence  hope  arose  in  the  breasts  of 
our  men,  and  fear  in  those  of  the  enemy.  The  deceit  of  the 
traitors  was  accordingly  without  effect ;  and,  after  the  enemy 
was  conquered,  Tullus  caused  Metius  Eufetius,  as  a  breaker 
of  the  league,  to  be  tied  between  two  chariots,  and  torn  in 
pieces  by  swift  horses.  Alba  itself,  which,  though  the  parent 
of  Eome,  was  nevertheless  its  rival,  he  demolished,  but  pre- 
viously removed  all  the  wealth  of  the  place,  and  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  to  Eome,  that  thus  a  kindred  city  might 
seem  not  to  have  been  destroyed,  but  to  have  been  re-united 
to  its  own  body. 

CHAP.  IV.   OP  ANGUS  MAECITS. 

Next  reigned 'Ancus  Marcius,  a  grandson  of  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  and  of  a  similar  disposition.  He  encompassed  the 
city^  with  a  wall,  made  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  that  flows 
through  the  town,  and  settled  the  colony  of  Ostia  at  the 
junction  of  the  river  with  the  sea ;  even  then,  apparently, 
feeling  a  presentiment,  that  the  riches  and  supplies  of  the 
whole  world  would  be  brought  to  that  maritime  store-house 
of  the  city. 

CHAP.   V.   OF  TARQTJINnJS   FBISCUS. 

Afterwards,   Tarquinius  Priscus,  though  sprung  from  a 

1  Ch.  rV.  The  city]  Moenia  muro  wm,plexus  est.    "  That  fncmtd  is  cIteL  used 
for  the  buildings  in  cities,  is  shown  by  Salmas.  ad  Lamprid.  Commc  i ,  c.  17 
Schalt'iDg  ad  Senec.  pontroy.,  vi. ;  and  Gronov.  Obs.,  il,  VV*  JJukcr 
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jcountry  beyond  the  sea,  making  application  for  the  t.lrone, 
obtained  it  through  his  industry  and  accomplishments ;  for, 
having  been  bom  at  Corinth,  he  had  joined  to  his  Grecian 
wit  the  arts  of  Italy.  This  king  increased  the  authority 
of  the  senate  by  adding  to  its  number,  and  augmented  the 
tribes  with  additional  centuries ;  for  Attius  NsBvius,  a  man 
eminent  in  augury,  forbade  their  number  to  be  increased. 
The  king,  for  a  trial  of  NsBvius's  skill,  asked  him  if  that 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind  could  he  done  ?  The  other, 
having  tried  the  question  by  augury,  answered  that  it  could. 
I  was  thinking  ^^^,  replied  the  king,  whether  I  could  cut  this 
whetstone  with  my  razor.  You  can  then,  rejoined  the  augur ; 
and  the  king  cut  it.  Hence  augury  came  to  be  a  sacred 
institution  among  the  Eomans. 

Nor  was  the  ability  of  Tarquinius  greater  in  peace  than  in 
war ;  for  he  reduced,  by  frequent  attacks,  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Etruria,  from  whom  were  adopted  the  fasces,  robes  of  state, 
curule-chairs,  rings,  horse-trappings,  military  cloaks,  and  the 
sown  called  prcetexta.  Hence  also  came  the  custom  of  riding 
in  triumph,  in  a  gilded  chariot,  with  four  horses ;  as  well  as 
embroidered  togse,  and  striped  tunics ;  and,  in  fine,  all  orna- 
ments and  marks  of  distinction  by  which  regal  dignity  is 
rendered  imposing. 

CHAP.  VI.    OE   SBEVmS  TTJLLnTS. 

Servius  Tullius  was  the  next  that  assumed  the  govern- 
ment ;  nor  was  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  any  hindrance 
to  his  exaltation,  though  he  was  the  son  of  a  female  slave. 
For  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  had  improved 
his  talents,  which  were  extraordinary,  by  a  liberal  education ; 
and  a  flame,  that  had  been  seen  surrounding  his  head,  had 
portended  that  he  would  be  famous.  Being,  therefore,  on 
the  death  of  Tarquinius,  put  in  the  king's  place,  hj  the  aid 
of  the  queen,  (as  if  merely  for  a  time,)  he  exercised  the 
government,  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  with  such  effect, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  obtained  it  by  right.  By  this  king 
the  Eoman  people  were  submitted  to  a  census,  disposed  into 
classes,  and  divided  into  curies  and  companies ;  and,  through 
his  eminent  ability,  the  whole  commonwealth  was  so  regulated, 
that  all  distinctions  of  estate,  dignity,  age,  employmentB,  and 
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offices,  were  committed  to  registers,  and  a  great  dtj  was 
goyemed  with  all  the  exactness  of  the  smaUest  family. 

CHAP.  Vn.    OP  TABQTTIKirS  BVPESBUB. 

The  last  of  all  the  kings  was  Tarquinius,  to  whom  tli6 
name  of  Superbus,  or  the  Proud,  was  given,  on  account  of 
his  deportment.  He  chose  rather  to  seize  by  violence,  than 
patiently  to  wait  for,  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  which 
was  held  &om  him  by  Servius,  and,  having  set  some  assassinB 
to  murder  him,  managed  the  power,  ob&ined  by  crime,  not 
more  justly  than  he  gained  it.  Nor  did  his  wife  Tullia  differ 
from  him  m  disposition ;  for,  to  salute  her  husband  king,  as 
she  was  riding  in  her  chariot,  she  drove  her  startled  horses 
over  the  blood-stained  corpse  of  her  father.  He  himself 
offended  the  senate  by  putting  some  of  them  to  death,  dis- 
gusted the  whole  nation  oy  his  pride,  (which,  to  men  of  right 
feelings,  is  more  intolerable  than  cruelty,)  and,  after  gluttmg 
his  inhumanity  at  home,  turned  at  length  against  his  enemies. 
Thus  the  strong  towns  in  Latium  were  taken,  Ardea,  Ocricu- 
lum,  Gabii,  Suessa,  Pometia. 

He  was  also  cruel  to  his  own  family ;  for  he  scnipled  not 
to  scourge  his  son,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  credit  with 
the  enemy  when  feigning  himself  a  deserter.  This  son,  being 
received,  as  he  had  wished,  at  Gabii,  and  consulting  his 
father  what  he  desired  to  have  done,  the  &ther  answered 
(what  pride!)  by  striking  off^,  with  his  staff,  the  heads  of 
some  poppies  that  chanced  to  grow  higher  than  the  rest, 
wishing  it  thence  to  be  understood  that  the  chief  men  at 
G-abii  were  to  be  put  to  death. 

From  the  spoils  of  the  captured  cities,  however,  he  built  a 
temple,  at  the  consecration  of  which,  though  the  other  gods 
gave  up  their  ground,  Juventus  and  Terminus,  strange  to 
say,  stood  firm.  Yet  the  obstinacy  of  these  deities  pleased 
the  augurs,  as  it  promised  that  all  would  be  firm  and  endiu> 


*  The  father  answered  (what  pride  I)  by  striking  off,  ^] 
mtperbial}  ne  respondU,  "  Floms,  in  ascribing  this  to  pride,  speaks  rather  with 
reference  to  Tarquinius*  general  character  for  pride,  than  acccxding  to  what  was 
reallj  the  case  on  this  occasion ;  for  it  was  rather  to  be  attributed  to  prudenot, 
in  order  to  prevent  his  designs  from  being  betrayed.**  Grmvius.  There  is  a  simi- 
lar misrepresentation  a  little  above,  where  the  scourging  of  Seztns  TarqniniiiSr 
wfaicb  was  merely  a  stratagem,  is  attributed  to  his  £fttber's  cmelfy. 
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ing.  Bat  what  was  extremely  surprising,  was,  that  at  the 
foundation  of  the  edifice  a  human  head  was  found  by  the 
Duilders ;  and  all  were  persuaded  that  this  was  a  most  favour- 
able omen,  portending  that  the  seat  of  empire,  and  supreme 
head  of  the  world,  would  be  in  that  place. 

The  Eoman  people  tolerated  the  pride  of  this  king,  as 
long  as  lust  was  not  united  with  it;  but  this  additional 
oppression  they  were  not  able  to  endure  on  the  part  of  his 
sons,  one  of  whom  having  offered  violence  to  Lucretia,  a  most 
excellent  matron,  she  put  an  end  to  her  dishonour  by  killing 
herself.  All  power  was  then  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
kings. 

CHAP.  Vm.   A  EEOAPITIJLATION  OP  THE  ACTS  OP  THE  SEVEN 

KINGS. 

This  is  the  first  age,  and,  as  it  were,  infancy,  of  the 
Boman  people,  which  it  had  under  seven  kings,  who,  by  a 
certain  contrivance  of  the  fates,  were  as  various  in  their  dis- 
positions as  the  nature  and  advantage  of  the  commonwealth 
required.  Who  was  more  daring  than  Eomulus  ?  Such  a 
man  was  necessary  to  hold  the  government.  Who  was  more 
religious  than  Numa?  Circumstances  required  that  he  should 
be  80,  in  order  that  a  barbarous  people  might  be  softened  by 
fear  of  the  gods.  What  sort  of  man  was  TuUus,  that  author 
of  military  discipline?  How  necessary  to  warlike  spirits, 
that  he  might  improve  their  valour  by  discipline!  What 
kind  of  king  was  the  architect  Ancus  ?  How  fitted  to  extend 
the  city  by  means  of  a  colony,  to  unite  it  by  a  bridge,  and 
secure  it  by  a  wall !  The  decorations  and  insignia  of  Tar- 
quinius,  too,  how  much  dignity  did  they  add  to  this  great 
people  from  the  very  dress !  What  did  the  census  instituted 
by  oervius  effect,  but  that  the  state  should  know  its  own 
strength?  Lastly,  the  tyrannic  government  of  the  proud 
Tarquin  produced  some  good,  and  indeed  a  great  deal ;  for 
it  came  to  pass,  by  means  of  it,  that  the  people,  exasperated 
by  wrongs,  were  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  liberty. 

CHAP.  IX.  OP  THE  CHANGE  OP  GOVEENMEFT. 

Under  the  conduct  and  guidance  of  Brutus  and  Coiia- 
tuios,  therefore,  to  whom  the  dying  matron  had  recommended 
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t1i€  avenging  of  her  cause,  the  Boman  people,  incited  appa- 
rently by  some  impulse  &om  the  gods,  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  insulted  liberty  and  chastity,  suddenly  deserted 
the  king,  made  spoil  of  his  property,  consecrated  his  land  to 
their  god  Mars,  and  transferred  the  govemment  to  the  handg 
of  those  asserters  of  their  liberty^,  with  a  change  only  of  its 
power  and  naipe ;  for  they  resolved  that  it  should  be  held, 
not  for  life,  but  only  for  a  year,  and  that  there  should  be 
two  rulers  instead  of  one,  lest  the  authority,  by  being  vested 
in  a  single  person,  or  by  being  retained  too  long,  might  be 
abused ;  and,  instead  of  kings,  they  called  them  comuIsj  that 
they  might  remember  they  were  to  consult  the  wel&re  of 
then  citizens.    So  great  exultation,  on  account  of  their 
newly-recovered  liberty,  took  possession  of  them,  that  they 
scarcely  believed  they  could  carry  their  change  of  condition 
far  enough,  and  deprived  one  of  the  consuls  of  his  office, 
and  expeUed  him  from  the  city,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  his  name  and  family  were  the  same  as  those  of  the 
kings.     Valerius  Publicola,  accordingly,  being  elected  in  his 
place,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  advance  the  dignity  of 
the  liberated  people ;  for  he  lowered  the  fasces  before  them 
at  a  public  assembly,  and  gave  them  the  right  of  hearing 
appeals  against  the  consuls  themselves.    He  also  removed 
his  house,  which  stood  upon  an  eminence,  into  the  level 
parts  of  the  town,  that  he  might  not  offend  the  people  by 
appearing  to  occupy  a  fortress.     Brutus,  meanwhile,  endea- 
voured to  gain  the  favour  of  the  citizens  by  the  destruction 
and  slaughter  of  his  own  family ;  for  finding  tliat  his  sons 
were  endeavouring  to  bring  back  the  royal  family  into  the 
city,  he  brought  them  into  the  forum,  and  caused  them,  in 
the  midst  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  to  be  scourged  with 
rods,  and  then  beheaded ;  in  order  that  he  might  seem,  as 
a  parent  of  the  public,  to  have  adopted  the  people  in  the 
room  of  his  own  children. 

The  Eoman  people,  being  now  free,  took  up  arms  against 
other  nations,  first,  to  secure  their  liberty,  next,  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  afterwards  in  support  of  their  allies, 
and,  finally,  for  glory  and  empire.  Their  neighbours,  on 
every  side,  were  contmually  harassing  them,  as  they  had  no 
land  of  their  own  (the  very  pomoerium  belonging  to  the 
>  Asserters  of  their  libertyl  Brutes  and  CollatiDua. 
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eneiny^),  and  as  they  were  situated,  as  it  were,  ai  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  to  Latium  and  Etruria,  and,  at  whatever 
gate  they  went  out,  were  sure  to  meet  a  foe.  At  length,  as 
u  in  a  certain  destined  course^,  they  proceeded  against  their 
opponents  one  after  another,  and,  subduing  always  the  nearest, 
reduced  all  Italy  under  their  sway. 

CHAP.  X.  THE  WAE  WITH  POESENA. 

After  the  royal  family  was  expelled,  the  first  war  that  the 
people  made  was  in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  for  Porsena, 
ting  of  Etruria,  came  against  them  with  a  large  army,  de- 
signing to  restore  the  Tarquins  by  force.  Yet,  though  he 
pressed  them  hard  both  with  arms  and  with  famine,  and 
seizing  the  Janiculum,  occupied  the  yery  entrance  to  the 
city,  they  withstood  and  repelled  him,  and  struck  him,  at 
last,  with  such  amazement,  that,  though  he  had  the  advan- 
tage^, he  of  his  own  accord  concluded  a  treaty  of  Mendship 
with  those  whom  he  had  almost  conquered.  Then  appeared 
those  Boraan  prodigies  and  wonders,  Horatius,  Mucins,  and 
Cloelia,  who,  if  they  were  not  recorded  in  our  annals,  would 
now  appear  fabulous  characters.  For  Horatius,  being  unable 
alone  to  repel  the  enemies  that  pressed  him  on  all  sides, 
swam  across  the  Tiber  after  the  bridge  was  broken  down, 
without  letting  go  his  arms.  Mutius  Scsevola,  by  a  strata- 
gem, made  an  attempt  on  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  camp, 
but  having  stabbed  one  of  his  courtiers  by  mistake,  and 
being  seized,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  a  fire  that  was  burning 
there,  and  increased  the  king's  terror  by  a  piece  of  craft, 
saying,  "that  you  may  know  what  a  man  you  nave  escaped, 
three  hundred  of  us  have  sworn  to  the  same  undertaking  ;" 
while,  strange  to  relate,  Mucins  himself  stood  unmoved, 
and  the  king  shuddered,  as  if  his  own  hand  had  been  burn- 
ing.    Thus  the  men  displayed  their  valour;  but  that  the 

*  Ch.  IX.  The  very  pomocrium  belonging  to  the  enemy]  Siatim  hostile  pauB- 
fimm.   PonuBnum  here  means  the  ground  immediately  outside  the  wall. 

*  Certain  destined  course]  Contagione  quadam.  Thus  Cicero  uses  covaagU 
for  the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  effects,  ntUwa  conU^fio,  ipsa  rertm  com 
iagio,  De  Fato,  c.  3, 4. 

^  Ch.  X.  Though  he  had  the  advantage]  Superior  This  does  not  agree  wel 
With  rspM,  "  repulse!  him,"  just  above. 
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other  9BX  might  not  want  its  praise,  there  was  a  like  spirA 
among  the  young  women ;  for  Cloelia,  one  of  th^  bostaget 
given  to  the  king,  having  escaped  from  her  keepera,  crossed 
the  nver  of  her  country  on  horseback.  The  king,  in  conse- 
quence, being  struck  with  so  many  and  so  great  prodigJM  ot 
valour,  bid  them  farewell,  and  left  them  free. 

The  Tarquins  continued  the  war,  till  Brutus,  with  his  own 
hand,  killed  Aruns,  the  king's  son,  and  fell  dead  upon  his 
body  of  a  wofnnd  received  from  his  adversary,  as  if  he  would 
pursue  the  adulterer  even  to  Tartarus. 

CHAP.  XT.    OF  THE  WAB  WITH  THE  LATHTS. 

The*Latin8  also  took  part  with  the  Tarquins,  out  of  rivaliy 
and  envy  towards  the  Bomans,  desiring  that  a  people,  w1k> 
ruled  abroad,  might  at  least  be  slaves  at  home.  All  Jjatium, 
accordingly,  under  the  leadership  of  Mamilius  of  Tusculum, 
roused  their  spirits  as  if  to  avenge  the  king's  cause.  They 
came  to  a  battle  near  lake  Eegillus,  where  success  was  for  a 
long  time  doubtful,  till  Posthumius,  the  dictator,  threw  a 
standard  among  the  enemy,  (a  new  and  remarkable  stratagem,) 
that  it  might  be  recovered  by  rushing  into  the  midst  of  them. 
Cossus^,  the  master  of  the  horse,  too,  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
take  off  their  bridles,  (this  was  also  a  new  contrivance,)  that 
they  might  attack  with  greater  force.  Such  at  last  was  thh 
desperateness  of  the  engagement,  that  fame  reported  trvo  of 
the  gods,  on  white  horses,  to  have  been  present  to  view  it, 
and  it  was  universally  believed  that  they  were  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  Eoman' general  accordingly  worshipped  them, 
and,  on  condition  of  gaining  the  victory,  promised  them 
temples  ;  a  promise  which  he  afterwards  pertbrmed,  as  pay- 
ment to  the  gods  who  assisted  him. 

Thus  far  they  contended  for  liberty.  Afterwards  they 
fought  with  the  same  Latins,  perseveringly  and  without  in- 
termission, about  the  boundaries  of  their  territory.  Sora 
(who  would  believe  it  ?)  and  Algidum  were  a  terror  to  them. 
Satricum  and  Corniculum  were  provinces.  Of  VerulfiB  and 
BoviUsB  I  am  ashamed  to  speak ;  but  we  triumphed.     Tibur, 

'  Gh.  XI.  Cossos]  *'  Floras  has  erroneously  said  Cossns  instead  of  Titw 
£butius  Elva.  Cossus  was  master  of  the  horse  under  the  Dictator  JSmilins 
Mannercinus,  a.u.c.  327."  Stndius.  "  That  Floras  has  made  a  mistake  is  admitted 
bj  all  except  fiobortellus,  who  vrould  ezpii.ige  the  word  *  Cossus.*  **  Frmuktemiiu, 
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DOW  a  portion  of  the  suburbs,  and  Frseneste,  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer residence,  were  not  attacked  till  vows  for  success  had 
been  offered  in  the  Capitol.  FaBsuke  was  as  much  to  us  as 
Carr»^  was  of  late ;  the  grove  of  Aricia  was  as  considerable 
as  the  Hercynian  forest,  Eregellse  as  Gresoriacum^,  the  Tiber* 
as  the  Euphrates.  That  Gorioli  was  taken,  was  thought 
(disgraceful  to  relate)  such  a  cause  for  triumph,  that  Caius 
Marcius  Coriolanus  added  a  name  from  the  captured  town 
to  his  own,  as  if  he  had  subdued  Numantia  or  ikftica.  There 
are  extant  also  spoils  taken  from  Antium,  which  Msentus 
put  up  on  the  rostra  in  the  forum,  after  capturing  the 
enemy's  fleet,  if  a  fleet,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  ;  for  there 
were  only  ^six  beaked  vesggls.  But  this  number,  in  those 
early  times,  was  suflicientlfor  a  naval  wgj:^.. 

The  most  obst'i!lSfe"oflEhe'Tra!;ins,Tiowever,  were  the  -^qui 
and  Volsci,  who  were,  as  I  may  say,  daily  enemies.  But  these 
were  chiefly  subdued  by  Lucius  Quintius,  the  dictator  taken 
from  the  plough,  who,  by  his  eminent  bravery,  saved  the 
camp  of  the  consul,  Lucius  Minucius,  when  it  was  besieged 
and  almost  taken.  It  happened  to  be  about  the  middle  oi 
seed*time,  when  the  lictor  found  the  patrician  leaning  on 
his  plough  in  the  midst  of  his  labour.  Marching  from 
thence  into  the  field,  he  made  the  conquered  enemies,  that 
he  might  not  cease  from  the  imitation  of  country  work,  pass 
like  cattle  under  the  yoke.  His  expedition  being  thus  con- 
cluded, the  triumphant  husbandman  returned  to  his  oxen, 
and,  O  faith  of  the  gods,  with  what  speed !  for  the  war  was 
begun  and  ended  within  fifteen  days ;  so  that  the  dictator 
Beemed  to  have  hastened  back  to  resume  the  work  which  he 
had  quitted. 

CHAP.   XII,   THE  WABS  WITH  THE  ETEUETAKS,  FALISCI,  AKD 

FIDENATES. 

The  Vejentes,  on  the  side  of  Etruria,  were  continual 
enemies  of  the  Eomans,  attacking  them  every  year ;  so  that 

1  GarrsB]   A  dtj  of  Osroene  in  Mesopotamia,  where  Crassos  was  killed. 
Seeiii^  11. 

*  Gesoriacnm]  A  harbour  of  the  Morini  in  Gaol,  afterwards  called  Bononia. 

*  The  Tiber]  Tiberis.    This  can  hardly  be  right,  though  it  has  been  g^neridlf 
Adopted  for  the  old  reading  Tigris.    Floras  would  scarcely  have  instanced  tl  • 

that  actnallj  ran  through  the  citj.    Davies,  in  his  translatk"!,  has  IJrU. 
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the  single  family  of  the  Pabii  offered  extraordinary  asoiit- 
ance,  and  carried  on  a  private  war  against  them.  But  the 
slaughter  that  befel  them  was  sufficiently  memorable.  Tbiee 
hundred  (an  army  of  patricians)  were  slain  at  Oremera,  and 
the  gate  that  let  them  pass,  when  they  were  proceeding  to 
battle,  was  stigmatised  with  the  name  of  wicked.  But  that 
slaughter  was  expiated  by  great  victories,  the  enemies' 
strongest  towns  being  reduced  by  one  general  after  another, 
though  in  various  methods.  The  Ealisci  surrendered  of  their 
own  accord ;  the  Fidenates  were  burned  with  their  own  fire 
the  Vejentes  were  plundered  and  utterly  destroyed. 

Durmg  the  siege  of  the  Ealisci,  an  instance  of  honour  on 
the  part  of  the  Eoman  general  was  regarded  as  wonderfol, 
and  not  without  justice  ;  for  he  sent  back  to  them,  ¥rith  his 
hands  bound  behind  him,  a  schoolmaster  who  intended  to 
betray  their  city,  with  some  boys  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him.     Being  an  upright  and  wise  man,  he  knew  that  that 
only  was  a  true  victory  which  was  gained  with  inviolate 
faith  and  untainted  honour.     The  people  of  Fidens,  not 
being  a  match  for  the  Bomans  with  the  sword,  armed  them* 
selves  with  torches  and  party-coloured  fillets  resembling 
serpents,  in  order  to  excite  terror  in  the  enemy,  and  marched 
out  against  them  like  madmen ;  but  their  dismal  dress  waa 
only  an  omen  of  their  destruction.     How  great  the  strength 
of  the   Vejentes  was,  a  ten-years'  siege  proves.     It  waa 
then  that  the  Eoman  soldiers  first  wintered  under  akinSi 
while  the  extraordinary  winter  labour  was   recompensed 
with  pay,  and  the  soldiers  were  voluntarily  bound  by  an 
oath  not  to  return  till  the  city  was  taken.     The  spoils  of 
Lars  Tolumnius,  the  king  of  the  Vejentes,  were  offered  to 
Jupiter  Feretrius.     The  destruction  of  the  city  was  at  last 
effected,  not  by  scaling-ladders,  nor  by  a  breach  in  the  walls, 
but  by  a  mine,  and  stratagems  under  ground.      The  spoil 
was  thought  so  great,  that  the  tenth  was  sent  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  and  the  whole  Eoman  people  were  called  out  to 
share  in  the  pillage.     Such  was  Veii  at  that  time ;  who  now 
remembers  that  it  existed  ?  what  relic  or  vestige  is  left  of 
it  ?  Even  the  trustworthiness  of  our  annals  can  hardly  maka 
UB  believe  that  Veii  ever  had  a  being. 
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CHAP.  Xltl.   OP  THE  WAE  WITH  THE  GAULS. 

At  this  paint,  whether  through  the  envy  of  the  gods,  of 
the  appointment  o*'  fate,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  advane- 
ing  empire  was  stopped,  for  a  short  time,  bj  an  invasion  of 
the  Gralli  Senones.  "Whether  this  period  were  more  hurtful 
to  tiie  ilomans  by  the  disasters  which  it  caused  them,  or  more 
glorious  by  the  proofs  which  it  gave  of  their  valour,  I  am 
unable  to  tell.  Such,  however,  was  the  violence  of  the  cala- 
mity, that  I  must  suppose  it  inflicted  upon  them,  by  divine 
Providence,  for  a  trial  of  their  spirit,  the  immortal  gods  de- 
siring to  know  whether  the  conduct  of  the  Eomans  would 
merit  the  empire  of  the  world.  The  Galli  Senones  were  a 
nation  naturally  fierce,  and  rude  in  manners ;  and,  from  the 
vastness  of  their  bodies,  and  the  corresponding  weight  of 
their  arms,  so  formidable  in  all  respects,  that  they  seemed 
evidently  bom  for  the  destruction  oi  men  and  the  depopula- 
tion of  cities.  Coming  originally  from  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  the  ocean  that  surrounds  all,  and  having 
wasted  everything  in  their  way,  they  settled  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Po  ;  but  not  content  with  this  position,  they 
wandered  up  and  down  Italy,  and  were  now  besieging  tlie 
town  of  Clusium.  The  Eomans  interposed  on  behalf  of  their 
allies  and  confederates,  by  sending,  according  to  their  custom, 
ambassadors.    But  what  regard  to  justice  was  to  be  ex- 

Eected  from  barbarians  ?  They  only  grew  more  daring ;  and 
ence  arose  a  conflict.  After  they  had  broken  up  from 
Clusium,  and  were  marching  towards  Eome,  Pabius,  the 
consul,  met  them  at  the  river  Allia  with  an  army.  Scarcely 
ever  was  there  a  more  disgraceful  defeat ;  and  Eome  has 
therefore  set  a  damnatory  mark  on  this  day  in  its  calendar. 
Tlie  Eoman  army  being  routed,  the  Gkiuls  approached  the 
city.  Gkirrison  there  was  none;  but  then,  or  never,  true 
Eonian  courage  showed  itself.  In  the  first  place  the  eider 
men,  who  had  borne  the  highest  offices,  met  together  in  the 
forum,  where,  the  high-priest  performing  the  ceremony  of 
devotion,  they  consecrated  themselves  to  the  infernal  godp ; 
and  immediately  afterwards  returning,  each  to  his  own  house, 
they  seated  themselves,  dressed  as  they  were  in  their  long 
robes  and  richest  ornaments,  on  their  curule  chairs,  that, 
when  the  enemy  came,  they  night  die  v'th  proper  dignity. 
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The  high-priests  and  flamens^,  taking  wliatever  was  moit 
sacred  in  the  temples,  hid  part  of  it  in  jcasks  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  carried  part  away  with  them  in  waggons.  The 
virgins  of  the  priesthood  of  Yesta,  at  the  same  time,  followed, 
with  their  feet  bare,  their  sacred  things  as  they  were  conveyed 
from  the  city.  But  Lucius  Albinus,  one  of  the  common 
people,  is  said  to  have  assisted  them  in  their  flight;  for, 
setting  down  his  wife  and  children,  he  took  up  the  virgins 
into  his  vehicle ;  so  much,  even  in  their  utmost  extremi^,  did 
regard  for  the  public  religion  prevaiL  over  private  affectumt. 

A  band  of  the  youth  (which,  it  is  certain,  scarcely  amounted 
to  a  thousand)  took  their  position,  under  the  command  of 
Manlius,  in  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  mount,  intreatang 
Jupiter  himself,  as  if  present  in  the  place,  that  "  as  they  had 
united  to  defend  his  temple,  he  would  support  their  efforts 
with  his  power."  The  Gauls,  meantime,  came  up,  and  fold- 
ing the  city  open,  were  at  first  apprehensive  that  some  strik 
tagem  was  intended,  but  soon  after,  perceiving  nobody  in  it, 
they  rushed  in  with  shouting  and  impetuosity.  They  entered 
the  houses,  which  in  all  parts  stood  open,  where  they  wor- 
shipped the  aged  senators,  sitting  in  their  robes  on  their 
cuAue  chairs,  as  if  they  had  been  gods  and  genii ;  but  after- 
wards, when  it  appeared  that  they  were  men  (otherwise 
deigning  to  answer  nothing^),  they  massacred  them  ■  with 
cruelty  equal  to  their  former  veneration.  They  then  threw 
burning  brands  on  the  houses,  and  with  fire,  sword,  and  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  levelled  the  city  with  the  ground.  But 
round  the  single  Capitoline  mount,  the  barbarians  (who 
would  believe  it  ?)  were  detained  six  months,  though  making 
every  effort,  not  only  by  day  but  by  night,  to  reduce  it.  At 
length,  as  some  of  them  were  making  an  ascent  in  the  night- 
time, Manlius,  being  awakened  by  the  gabbling  of  a  goose, 
hurled  them  down  from  the  top  of  the  rock ;  and,  to  deprive 

^  Flamens']  Flammes,  A  Flamen  was  a  priest  appointed  to  any  partkular 
deity ;  as  the  Jlamen  of  Jupiter,  the  Jlamen  of  Mars,  ^.  It  is  a  word  of  uncer- 
tain derivation,  but  probably  for  phmen  or  pUeamm,  from  the  pUeua,  or  cap 
which  they  wore.    See  Dion.  Halicarn.,  ii.,  64. 

2  Gh.  XIII.  Otherwise  deigning  to  answer  nothing]  AUoqui  nihU  netpomkn 
dignanies.    The  exact  signification  of  the  word  aUoqui^  is,  as  Duker  obserres, 

sufficiently  obscure."  N.  Heinsius,  by  a  happy  conjecture,  alters  it  into  ottoyfH 
which  (with  the  preceding  ti6t  changed  into  ibi)  makes  excellent  sense. 
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the  enemy  of  all  hope  of  success,  and  make  a  show  of  confix 
dence  on  his  own  part,  he  threw  out  some  loaves  of  bread, 
though  he  was  in  great  want,  from  the  citadel.  On  a  certain 
fixed  day,  too,  he  sent  out  Eabius,  the  high-priest,  from  the 
citadel,  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  guards,  to  perform 
a  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  Quirinal  hill.  Eabius,  under  the 
protection  of  religion,  returned  safe  through  the  weapons  of 
the  enemy,  and  reported  that  "  the  gods  were  propitious." 
At  last,  when  the  length  of  their  siege  had  tired  the  barba- 
rians, and  when  they  were  offering  to  depart  for  a  thousand 
pounds  of  gold,  (making  that  offer,  however,  in  an  insolent 
manner,  throwing  a  sword  into  the  scale  with  unfair  weights, 
and  proudly  crying  out,  "Woe  to  the  conquered!")  Camillus, 
suddenly  attacking  them  in  the  rear,  made  such  a  slaughter 
of  them  as  to  wash  out  all  traces  of  the  fire  with  an  inunda- 
tion of  Gallic  blood.  But  with  pleasure  may  we  give  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods  on  the  very  account  of  this  great  de- 
struction ;  for  that  fire^ buried  the  cottages  of  the  shepherds, 
.jmd  that  flame  hid  ^h£jEoverEj^bf  Boinidus.  "What,  mcTeed, 
was  the  effect  ot^  thaiTconffagratibii,  buFlEHal  a  city,  destined 
for  the  seat  of  men  and  gods,  shoiild  not  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  or  overthrown,  but  rather  cleansed  and  purified  P 
After  being  defended,  therefore,  by  Manlius,  and  restored  by 
Camillus,  it  rose  up  again,  with  still  more  vigour  and  spirit, 
against  the  neighbouring  people.  But  first  of  all,  not  content 
with  having  expelled  the  Gauls  from  their  city,  they  so  closely 
pursued  them  under  the  conduct  of  Camillus,  as  they  were 
dragging  their  broken  remains  up  and  down  through  Italy, 
that  ^  this  daynot  a  fe'ftQe.Qf  the  Senqnes ji9Jefi.in  the 
count^.  ^On  one  occasion,  there  was'^a  slaughter  of  them  at 
tFe  river  Anio,  when  Manlius,  in  a  single  combat,  took  from 
a  barbarian,  among  other  spoils,  a  golden  chain ;  and  hence 
was  the  name  of  the  Torquati^.  On  another  occasion  they 
were  defeated  in  the  Pomptine  territory,  when  Lucius  Vale- 
rius, in  a  similar  combat,  being  assisted  by  a  sacred  bird  sit- 
ting upon  his  helmet,  carried  off  the  spoils  of  his  enemy;  and 
hence  came  the  name  of  the  Corvini.  At  last  Dolabella,  some 
years  afterwards,  cut  off  all  that  remained  of  them  at  the  lake 

>  |er({nati]  From  to*qitet  a  chain  or  collar  for  the  neck.    Ccrvm  btm 
a  raven. 
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Vadimo  in  Etruria,  that  none  of  that  nation  might  surnre  to 
boast  that  Borne  had  been  burned  hj  them. 

CHAP.  XIV.   THE  LATrST  WAB. 

In  the  eonsulship  of  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decias  Mus* 
the  Eomans  turned  &om  the  Gkiuls  upon  the  Latins^  a  people 
always  ready  to  attack  them  from  rivalry  for  empire,  and  now 
from  contempt  for  the  bunt  state  of  the  city.  Thev  demanded 
that  the  right  of  citizenship  should  be  granted  them,  and 
a  participation  in  the  government  and  pubHc  offices  ;  and  pre- 
sumed  that  they  could  now  do  something  more  than  struggle 
for  these  privileges.  But  who  will  wonder  that  the  enemy 
should  then  have  vielded,  when  one  of  the  consuls  put  his 
own  son  to  death,  tor  fighting,  though  successAilly,  contrary 
to  orders,  as  if  there  were  more  merit  in  observing  command 
than  in  gaining  a  victory ;  and  the  other,  as  if  by  the  admo- 
nition of  the  gods,  devoted  himself,  with  his  face  covered,  and 
in  &ont  of  the  army,  to  the  infernal  deities,  so  that,  casting 
himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  weapons,  he  opened 
a  new  way  to  victory  by  the  track  of  his  own  blood. 

CHAP.  XV.   THE  SABTlfE  WAE. 

After  the  Latins,  they  attacked  the  nation  of  the  Sabines, 
who,  unmindful  of  the  alliance  contracted  under  Titus  Tatius, 
had  united  themselves,  by  some  contagion  of  war,  to  the 
Latins.  But  the  Eomans,  under  Curius  Dentatus,  their 
consul,  laid  waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  all  that  tract  which 
the  Nar  and  the  springs  of  Velinus  inclose,  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic  sea.  By  which  success  such  a  number  of  people, 
and  such  an  extent  of  territory,  was  brought  under  their 
jurisdiction,  that  even  he  who  had  made  the  conquest  could 
not  teU  which  was  of  the  greater  importance. 


CHAP.  XVI.   THE  SAMNITE  V7AE. 

Being  then  moved  by  the  intreaties  of  Campania,  they  at 
tacked  the  Samnites,  not  on  their  own  account,  but,  what  i» 
more  honourable,  on  that  of  their  allies.     A  league  had  in 
deed  been  made  with  both  those  nations,  but  the  Campaniaun 
haa  made  theirs  more  binding  and  worthy  :f  regard,  by  a  m» 
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render  of  all  that  they  had.  The  Eomans  accordingly  took 
up  the  war  against  the  Samnites  as  if  on  their  own  behalf. 

The  region  of  Campania  is  the  finest  of  all  countries,  not 
only  in  Italy,  bat  in  the  whole  world.  Nothing  can  be  softer 
than  its  air ;  indeed  it  produces  flowers  twice  a  year.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fertile  than  its  soil ;  and  it  is  therefore  said  to 
have  been  an  object  of  contention  between  Bacchus  and 
Ceres.  Nothiug  can  be  more  hospitable  than  its  shores ;  for 
on  them  are  those  noble  harbours,  Caieta,  Misenus,  and 
Bai»  with  its  warm  springs,  as  weU  as  the  lakes  Lucrinus 
and  Avernus,  places  of  retirement  as  it  were  for  the  sea^. 
Here,  too,  are  those  vine-clad  mountains,  GTaurus,  Falemus, 
Massicus,  and  Vesuvius  the  finest  of  all,  the  imitator  of  the 
fires  of  MtrxsL,  On  the  sea  are  the  cities  Formiae,  Cum», 
Puteoli,  Naples,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and,  the  chief  of  all, 
Capua,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the  three  greatest  cities  in 
the  world,  Eome  and  Carthage  being  the  others. 

In  defence  of  this  city,  and  this  country,  the  Soman 
people  attacked  the  Samnites,  a  nation,  if  you  would  know  its 
wealth,  equipped  with  gold  and  silver  armour,  and  with 
clothes  of  various  colours  even  to  ostentation^ ;  if  you  would 
understand  its  subtlety,  accustomed  to  assail  its  enemies  by 
the  aid  of  its  forests  and  concealment  among  the  mountains ; 
if  you  would  learn  its  rage  and  fury,  exasperated  to  destroy 
the  city  of  Eome  by  sacred  laws  and  human  sacrifices  ;  if  you 
would  look  to  its  obstinacy,  rendered  desperate  by  six  viola* 
tions  of  the  treaty,  and  by  its  very  defeats.  Yet  in  fifty 
years,  by  means  of  the  Fabii  and  Papirii,  fathers  and  sons, 
the  Eomans  so  subdued  and  reduced  this  people,  so  demo- 
lished the  very  ruins  of  their  cities,  that  Samnium  may  now 
be  sought  in  Samnium ;  nor  does  it  easily  appear  whence 
there  was  matter  for  four-and-twenty  triumphs  over  them. 
But  the  greatest  defeat  that  the  Eomans  received  from  this 
nation  was  at  the  Caudine  Forks,  in  the  consulship  of  Vetu« 
rius  and  Posthumius.    For  the  Eoman  army  being  inclosed, 

*  Ch,  XVl.  Places  of  retirement — for  the  sea]  QucBdam  maris  otia.  "  He  elegantly 
applies  this  term  to  these  est:  aries,  into  which  the  sea  pours  itself,  and  there,  ag 
It  were  rests  and  takes  its  ease."  Saimasius,  Lucretius  uses  the  word  otia  fof 
vestocg-places,  v.,  1386. 

*  To  98tentatM)n]  Ad  ambihmu  "  Bjckiiis  rightly  jrier^ts  imotet  *OBtentr^ 
mo,  "  Opioiir. 

X 


'    —   ^    ' 
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by  means  of  an  ambusb,  within  that  defile,  whence  it  wiia 
anabte  to  extricate  itself,  Pontius,  the  general  of  the  enemy, 
struck  with  such  extraordinary  good  fortune,,  consulted  his 
father  Herennius  how  he  should  act,  who,  as  a  man  of  greater 
age  and  experience,  judiciously  advised  him  **  either  to  releaae 
them  all,  or  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword."  But  Pontius  pre- 
ferred making  them  pass,  despoiled  of  their  arms,  beneath  the 
yoke ;  so  that  they  were  not  made  &iends  by  his  mercy,  but 
rendered  greater  enemies  after  such  dishonour.  The  consuls, 
therefore,  without  delay,  and  in  a  noble  spirit,  removed,  by  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  themselves,  the  disgrace  of  the  treaty ; 
and  the  soldiers,  clamorous  for  revenge,  and  led  on  by  Papirius, 
rushed  furiously  along  the  line  of  march,  with  their  swords 
drawn  (fearftd  to  relate !)  before  they  came  to  battle ;  and  the 
enemy  affirm  that  in  the  encounter  the  eyes  of  the  Somans 
were  like  burning  fire.  Nor  was  there  an  end  put  to  the 
slaughter,  until  they  retaliated  with  the  yoke  upon  their 
enemies  and  their  general  who  was  taken  prisoner. 


CHAP.  XTII.    THE  WAB  WITH  THE  ETRURIANS  AND  BAkNITB^ 

COMBINED. 

As  yet  the  Eoman  people  had  warred  only  with  Binfi;le 
nations,  but  soon  after  it  had  to  struggle  with  a  combination 
of  them ;  yet  in  such  circumstances  it  was  a  match  for  them 
all.  The  twelve  tribes  of  the  Etrurians,  ij^p  "Ptf^lyri,  th a  mnsd 
^cient  people  of  Italy,  hitherto  unassailed  in  war,  and  those 
thai  remained  of  the  Samnites,  suddenly  conspired  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  Eoman  name.  The  terror  excited 
by  nations  so  numerous  and  so  powerful  was  very  great.  The 
standards  of  four  armies,  ready  for  engagement,  flew  far  and 
wide  throughout  Etniria.'The  Ciminian  forest,  too,  which  lay 
between  Eomo  and  Etruria,  and  which  had  hitherto  been 
as  little  explored  as  the  Caledonian  or  Hercynian  forests, 
was  so  great  an  object  of  dread,  that  the  senate  charged 
the  consul  not  to  venture  on  such  a  peril.  |)  But  no  danger 
detcrrred  the  general  from  sending  his  brother  before  to 
learn  the  possibilities  of  forcing  a  passage.  He,  putting  on 
a  shepherd's  dress,  and  examining  all  around  in  the  night, 
reported  that  the  way  was  safe.  Fabius  Maxim  us,  m  consts* 
(|uence,  terminated  a  most  hazardous  war  without  hasam 
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tbr  he  Buddenly  assailed  the  enemy  as  they  were  in  disorder 
and  straggling  about,  and,  possessing  himself  of  the  higher 
grounds,  thundered  down  on  those  below  at  his  pleasure,  the 
aspect  of  the  war  being  as  if  weapons  were  hurled  on  thfe 
children  of  earth  from  the  sky  and  tne  clouds.  Yet  final  suc- 
cess was  not  secured  without  bloodshed;  for  one  of  the 
consuls,  being  surprised  in  the  hollow  of  a  valley,  sacrificed 
his  life,  devoted,  after  the  example  of  his  father,  to  the  in- 
fernal gods ;  and  made  this  act  of  devotion,  natural  to  his 
family,  the  price  of  victory. 


CHAP.  XVIII.   THE  WAB  WITH  THE  TABENTINES  AlH) 

PTBBHUS, 

Next  follows  the  Tarentine  War,  one,  indeed,  in  title  and 
name,  but  manifold  in  victories ;  for  it  involved  in  one  ruin, 
as  it  were,  the  Campanians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians,  as  well 
as  the  Tarentines,  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
the  whole  of  Italy,  and,  together  with  all  these,  Pvrrh^a^  the 
piost  fEumous  king  of  Greece ;  so  that  the  Eoman  people,  at 
'lone  and  the  same  time,  completed  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
commenced  their  transmarine  triumphs. 

Tarentum  was  built  by  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  was  for- 
merly the  metropolis  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  all  Lucania ; 
it  was  famous  for  its  size,  and  walls,  and  harbour,  and  admired 
for  its  situation ;  for,  being  placed  at  the  very  entrance  to 
the  Adriatic,  it  sends  its  vessels  to  all  the  adjacent  countries, 
as  Istria,  Illyricum,  Epirus,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Sicily.  A 
large  theatre^  lies  close  upon  the  harbour,  built  so  as  to  over- 
look the  sea ;  which  theatre  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities 
that  befel  the  unhappy  city.  They  happened  to  be  celebrating 
games,  when  they  saw  from  thence  the  Eoman  fleet  rowing 
up  to  the  shore,  and,  supposing  that  they  were  enemies  ap- 
proaching, ran  out  and  attacked  them  without  further  con- 
sideration^ ;  for  "  who  or  whence  were  the  Bomans  ?'*     Nor 

>  Gfa.  XVIIL  A  large  theatre]  Majus  theatrwn.    The  word  majus  puzzles  the 
eommentators.    Salmasius  conjectures  that  there  may  have  been  two  theatres,  a 
greater  and  a  less.    Some  copes  have  whis  theainmij  and  Freinshemios  loc 
jfKtarea  ampkUheainimi 

*  Without  further  consideration]  Sme  diicrmme.    Without  waiting  to  d»crv 
vinate  whether  thej  i^ere  enemies  or  not. 

x2 
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was  this  enough;  an  embassy  came  from  Borne  withoat 
delay,  to  make  a  complaint;  and  this  embassy  they  vilely 
insulted,  with  an  affront  that  was  gross^  and  disgraceful  to 
be  mentioned.  Hence  arose  the  war.  The  preparatians  for 
it  were  formidable,  so  many  nations,  at  the  same  time,  rinng 
up  in  behalf  of  the  Tarentines,  and  Pyrrhus  more  formidable 
than  them  all,  who,  to  defend  a  city,  which,  from  its  foundon 
being  Lacedemonians,  was  half  G-reek,  came  with  all  the 
strength  of  Epirus,  Thessalia,  and  Macedonia,  and  with 
elephants,  till  then  unknown  in  Italy ;  menacing  the  countiy 
by  sea  and  land,  with  men,  horses,  and  arms,  and  the  addi- 
tional terror  of  wild  beasts. 

The  first  battle  was  fought  by  the  consul  LevinuB,  at 
Heraclea,  on  the  Liris,  a  river  of  Campania;  a  battle  so 
desperate,  that  Obsidius,  commander  of  a  Frentane  troop  of 
horse,  riding  at  the  king,  put  him  into  disorder,  fuid  obliged 
him  to  throw  away  his  royal  insignia  and  quit  the  field.  He 
would  doubtless  have  been  defeated,  had  not  the  elephanta, 
turning  round,  rushed  forward  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
combatants^;  when  the  horses,  startled  at  their  bulk  and 
igliness,  as  weU  as  at  their  strange  smell  and  noise,  and 
imagining  the  beasts,  which  they  had  never  seen  before,  to  be 
something  more  terrible  than  they  were,  spread  conatemation 
and  havoc  far  and  wide. 

A  second  engagement  took  place  at  Aficulum  in  ApuUa, 
under  the  consids  Curius  and  Eabricius,  ^th  somewhat 
better  success ;  for  the  terror  of  the  beasts  had  in  some  de- 
gree passed  off,  and  Cains  Minucius,  a  spearman  of  the  fourth 
legion,  having  cut  off  the  trunk  of  one  of  them,  showed  that 
the  monsters  were  mortal.  Lances  were  accordingly  heaped 
upon  them,  and  firebrands,  hurled  against  their  towers, 
covered  the  troops  of  the  enemy  with  flaming  ruing.  Nor 
was  there  any  stop  to  the  slaughter  till  night  separated  the 
combatants;  and  the  king  himself,  the  last  of  those  that 
retreated,  was  carried  off  by  his  guards,  with  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder,  on  his  own  shield. 

»  An  affront  that  was  gross,  ^c]  Valerius  Maximus,  ii.,  2,  says  that  Posthor* 
mius,  one  of  the  ambassadors,  urind  respersum  fvisse;  Dioo.  Halicarn.  Exoerpl. 
Legat.,  c.  4,  intimates  sometliiiig  worse. 

2  To  attract,  ^c]  In  spectacidum  belli,  A  phrase  of  donbtfnl  meaning.  5%e< 
Dnkor,  who  refers  to  Salhist,  Jug.,  c  101,  Turn  specUiculum  horrUfUe  eampi$ p» 
itfiiibw,  and  to  Florus  above,  c.  11 ,  irUerfuissf  .<"*-ct4iculo  Cic  pnelii)  deoi^ 
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The  last  battle  was.  fought  by  the  same  leaders,  near  what 
are  called  the  Arusine  plains  in  Lucania ;  but  success  was 
then  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Bomans.  Chance  brought 
that  termination  to  the  struggle  which  valour  would  have 

EVen ;  for  the  elephants  being  again  brought  into  the  front 
le,  the  heavy  stroke  of  a  weapon  descending  on  the  head 
of  a  young  one,  made  it  turn  about ;  and  then,  as  it  was 
trampling  down  numbers  of  its  own  party,  and  whining  with 
a  loud  noise,  its  dam  recognised  it,  and  broke  out  of  her  place 
as  though  to  rievenge  the  injury  done  to  it,  disordering  all 
around  her,  as  if  they  had  been  troops  of  the  enemy,  with  her 
unwieldly  bulk.  Thus  the  same  beasts,  which  had  gained 
the  first  victory,  and  balanced  the  second,  gave  the  third  to 
the  Bomans  without  dispute. 

.  Not  did  they  engage  with  Pyrrhus  only  with  arms  and  in 
the  field,  but  contended  with  him  also  in  counsel,  and  at 
home  within  the  city.  For  the  subtle  king,  after  his  first 
victory,  being  convinced  of  the  valour  of  the  Eomans, 
despaired  of  gaining  success  by  arms,  and  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  He  burnt  the  bodies  of  the  Eomans  that  were 
slain,  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  restored  them  with- 
out ransom ;  and  having  afterwards  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
city,  he  sought,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  be  received 
into  friendship  and  to  make  a  league  with  them.  But  at 
that  period  the  conduct  of  the  Bomans  approved  itself  in 
eveiy  way,  in  war  and  in  peace,  abroad  and  at  home ;  nor  did 
any  other  eonquest,  more  than  that  over  the  Tarentines, 
show  the  fortitude  of  the  Boman  people,  the  wisdom  of  their 
senate,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  generals.  What  sort  of 
men  were  those  whom  we  find  trampled  down  by  the 
elephants  in  the  first  battle  ?  The  wounds  of  all  were  in 
their  breasts ;  some  had  fallen  dead  upon  their  enemies ;  all 
had  swords  in  their  hands,  and  threatening  left  in  their 
looks ;  and  their  anger  lived  even  in  death  itself.  Pyrrhus 
was  so  struck  with  admiration  at  the  sight,  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  how  easy  were  it  for  me  to  gain  the  empire  of  the  world, 
if  I  had  Bomans  for  my  soldiers ;  or  for  the  Bomans,  if  tliey 
had  me  for  their  king !"  And  what  must  have  been  the  ex* 
pedition  of  those  who  survived,  in  recruiting  the  army  ?  Por 
Pyrrhus  said,  "  I  see  plainly  that  I  was  born  under  the  con- 
stellation of  Hercules,  since  so  many  heads  of  enemies,  that 
^ere  cut  ofi*,  arise  again  upon  me  out  of  their  owa  \:^QO^^t&^ 
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they  sprung  from  tbe  Lemiean  serpent.*'  And  what  kind  oi 
senate  was  there  P  when,  on  the  address  of  Appius  CflBcus,. 
the  ambassadors  were  sent  awaj  from  the  city  with  their 
presents,  and  assured  their  king,  who  asked  them  what  thej 
thought  of  the  enemy's  abode,  that  ^*  the  city  appeared  to 
them  a  temple,  and  the  senate  an  assembly  of  kings."  And 
what  sort  of  generals  were  there  ?  either  in  the  camp,  when 
Curius  sent  back  tbe  physician  that  offered  the  head  of  king 
Pyrrhus  for  sale,  and  Fabricius  refused  a  share  of  the  kingdom 
offered  him  by  Pyrrhus ;  or  in  peace,  when  Curius  pre&rred 
his  earthen  vessels  to  the  gold  of  the  Samnites,  and  Fabricius, 
with  the  gravity  becoming  a  censor,  condemned  ten  pounds 
of  silver,  in  the  possession  of  Eufinus,  though  a  man  of  con- 
sular  dignity,  as  a  luxury. 

Who  then  can  wonder  that  the  Eomans,  with  such  mfomers, 
and  with  a  brave  soldiery,  were  victorious  ?  And  that  in  this 
one  war  with  the  Tarentmes,  they  brought  under  their  power, 
within  the  space  of  four  years,  the  greatest  part  of  Italy,  the 
stoutest  nations,  the  most  wealthy  cities,  and  the  most  fruit* 
ful  regions  P  Or  what  can  more  exceed  credibility  than  a 
comparison  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the  end  of  it  P 
Pyrrhus,  victorious  in  the  first  battle,  laid  waste  Campania* 
Liris^,  and  FregeUsB,  whilst  all  Italy  was  in  alarm,  and  took 
a  view  of  Eome,  which  was  well-nigh  captured,  from  the 
heights  of  Pr»neste,  filling  the  eyes  of  the  trembling  city,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  miles,  with  smoke  and  dust.  The 
same  prince  being  afterwards  twice  forced  from  his  camp, 
twice  wounded,  and  driven  over  sea  and  land  into  Greece, 
his  own  country,  peace  and  quiet  ensued ;  and  so  vast  was 
the  spoil  from  so  many  wealthy  nations,  that  Bome  could  not 
contain  her  own  victory.  Hardly  ever  did  a  finer  or  more 
glorious  triumph  enter  the  city ;  when  before  this  time  you 
could  have  seen  nothing  but  the  cattle  of  the  VolsciAus,  the 
flocks  of  the  Sabines,  the  chariots  of  the  Gauls,  or  the  broken 
arms  of  the  Samnites;  but  now,  if  you  looked  on  the  cap* 
tives,  they  were  Molossians,  Thessalians,  Macedonians,  Bntt- 
tians,  Apulians,  and  Lucanians  ;  if  upon  the  pomp  of  the  pro- 
cession, there  was  gold,  purple,  statues,  pictures,  and  all  the 
ornaments  ;f  Tarentum.     The  people  of  Eome,  however,  be- 

*  Liris]  This  word  is  elsewhere  found  only  as  the  name  of  a  river,    Freisfie- 
Sims  takes  it  here  for  that  of  a  town.    Minellius  snggests  tnat  Floras  may  mcao 
the  iMDks  of  the  Liris. 
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held  nothiDg  with  greater  pleasure  than  those  beasts  which 
they  had  dreaded,  with  their  towers  on  their  backs ;  which, 
not  without  a  sense  of  their  captivity,  followed  the  victorious 
horses  with  their  heads  bowed  to  the  earth. 

CHAP.  XIX.   THE  PICENIAN  WAE. 

Soon  after  all  Italy  enjoyed  peace,  (for  who  would  venture 
on  war  after  the  subjugation  of  Tarentum  ?)  except  that  the 
Eomans  thought  proper,  of  their  own  accord,  to  pursue  those 
who  had  joined  the  enemy.  The  people  of  Picenum  were  in 
consequence  subdued,  with  Asculum,  their  metropolis,  under 
the  conduct  of  Sempronius ;  who,  as  there  was  a  tremor  of 
the  earth  during  the  battle,  appeased  the  goddess  Earth  by 
vowing  a  temple  to  her. 

CHAP.  XX.   THE  SALLENTINE  WAR. 

The  Sallentines  shared  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Picenum ; 
and  Brundusium,  the  chief  city  of  the  country,  with  its 
famous  harbour,  was  taken  by  Marcus  Atilius,  In  this  con" 
test  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  demanded,  of  her  ovm 
accord,  a  temple  as  the  price  oi  the  victory. 

CHAP.  XXI.   THE  WAE  WITH  THE  VOLSIBTI. 

The  last  of  the  Italians  that  fell  under  the  government  of 
the  Eomans  were  the  Volsini,  the  richest  of  all  the  Etrurians, 
who  sought  aid  against  rebels  that  had  formerly  been  their 
slaves,  and  that  had  turned  their  liberty,  granted  them  by 
their  masters,  against  their  masters  themselves,  taking  the 
govemmeBt  into  their  own  liands,  and  making  themaelyes 
tyrants.  But  these  were  chastised  for  their  presumption 
under  the  leadership  of  Fabius  Gurges. 

CHAP.  XXII.   OP  SEDITIONS. 

This  is  the  second  age  of  the  Eoman  people,  and,  as  it 
were,  its  youth ;  in  which  it  was  extremely  vigorous,  and 
grew  warm  and  fervid  in  the  flower  of  its  strength.  Thus  a 
certain  rudeness,  derived  from  the  shepherds,  their  ancestors, 
which  still  remained  in  them,  betrayed  something  of  an  un- 
tamed spirit.  Hence  it  happened  that  the  army,  having 
mutinied  in  the  camp,  stoned  their  general,  Posthumius,  for  j 

withholding  the  spoil  which  he  had  promised  them  \  t\iai  ' 
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under  A^  plus  Claudius  they  refused  to  coiKjuer  tlie  enenr^ 
when  they  had  the  .  power ;  that  .on  occasion  of  the  ^ol« 
diers,  with  Yolero  at  their  head,  declining  to  serve,  the 
fasces  of  the  cousul  were  broken;  and  that  the.  people 
punished  their  most  eminent  leaders  with  exile,  when  they 
opposed  their  will :  as  Coriolanus,  for  desiring  them  to  tiU 
their  grounds,  (nor  would  he  have  less  severely  revenged 
his  wrongs  in  war,  had  not  his  mother  Veturia,  when  he  was 
leading  on  his  forces,  disarmed  him  with  her  tei^,)  and 
Camillus,  because  he  seemed  to  have  divided  the  plunder  of 
Veii  unfairly  between  the  common  people  and  the  army.  But 
the  latter,  with  better  fortune^  than  Coriolanus,  grew  old  in 
the  city  which  he  had  taken,  and  afterwards  avenged  his 
countrymen,  at  their  entreaty,  on  their  enemies  the  Gauls. 

Disputes  were  also  carried  on,  more  violently  than  was  just 
and  reasonable,  with  the  senate ;  insomuch  th^t  the  people, 
leaving  their  dwellings,  threatened  devastation  and  ruin  to 
their  country. 

OHAP.  XXIH.    THE  STEBJEOT  COlffnirXJEl). 

The  first  disagreement  was  occasioned  by  the  tyranny  of 
the  money-lenders,  who  vented  their  resentment  even  on  the 
backs  of  their  debtors,  scourging  them  as  if  they  were  slaves ; 
and  the  commons,  in  consequence,  withdrew  under  arms  to 
the  Sacred  Mount,  from  which  they  were  with  difficulty 
recalled  by  the  authoriiy  of  Menenius  Agrippa,  an  eloquent 
and  wise  man ;  nor  would  they  have  returned  at  all  if  they 
had  not  obtained  tribunes  for  themselves.  The  fable  of  his, 
in  the  old  style,  so  powerfully  persuasive  to  concord,  is  still 
extant,  in  which  he  said  that  "  the  members  of  the  human 
body  were  once  at  variance  among  themselves,  alleging,  that 
while  all  the  rest  discharged  their  duties,  the  stomach  alone 
continued  without  occupation;  but  that  at  length,  when 
ready  to  die,  they  returned  from  their  disagreement  to  a 
right  understanding,  as  they  found  that  they  were  nourished 
wiTih  the  food  that  was  by  the  stomach  reduced  to  blood." 

1  Oh.  XXII.  But  the  latter,  with  better  fortnne,  ^.]  SedhiomeUor  [cbsessis]' 
m  captd  urbe  coruenuU.  Obsessis  occurs  in  some  copies,  but  Duker  aod  Grseviofe 
omit  it  The  city  which  he  had  taken  was  Veii.  Bat  it  is  not  said  in  any  other 
autkjr  that  Camillas  spent  his  old  age  at  Veii.  Salmasios  understands  contenkm 
of  paing  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  country ;  but  this  interpretation  is  so  forced 
Ih^t  it  seems  less  reasonable  to  accept  it  than  to  suppose  Floras  to  have  beeo 
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CHAP.  XXJtVi    THE  STTBJBCT  OOITTINTTBD. 

The  licentiousness  of  tbe  Decemvirate  gave  rise  to  the 
second  disagreement,  which  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the 
city.  Ten  eminent  men  of  the  city,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
had,  by  order  of  the  people,  drawn  up  in  a  body  certain  laws 
which  had  been  brought  from  Greece,  and  the  whole  course 
of  the  administration  of  justice  had  been  arranged  in  ibwelvo 
tables;  but,  though  the  object  of  their  office  was  accom- 
plished, they  stiU  retained  the  fasces  that  had  been  delivered 
to  them,  with  a  spirit  like  that  of  kings.  Appius  Claudius, 
above  all  the  rest,  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  audacity,  that 
he  destined  for  dishonour  a  fi«e-bom  virgin,  forgetting  both 
Lucretia,  and  the  kings,  and  the  laws  which  he  himself  had 
written.  "When  her  father  Virginius,  therefore,  saw  his 
daughter  unjustly  sentenced,  and  dragged  away  to  slavery,  he 
slew  her,  without  any  hesitation,  in  the  midst  of  the  forum, 
with  his  own  haad;  and,  bringing  up  the  troops  of  his 
feUow-soldiers,  he  dragged  the  whole  band  of  tyrants,  beset 
with  an  armed  force,  from  the  Aventiner  Mount  to  imprison- 
ment and  chains. 

CHAP.  XXV.    THE  SUBJECT  COjrTINXIED. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  intermarriages  raised  a 
third  sedition,  it  being  demanded  that  plebeians  sho\ild  be 
allowed  to  intermarry  with  patricians.  This  tumult  broke 
out  on  Mount  Janiculum,  Canuleius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
being  the  leader  in  it. 

CHAP.  XXVT.    THE  SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

An  ambition  for  public  honours  occasioned  a  fourth 
sedition,  from  a  demand  being  made  that  plebeians  should 
be  admitted  to  magistracies.  Fabius  Ambustus,  the  father 
of  two  daughters,  had  married  one  to  Sulpicius,  a  man  of 
patrician  family,  and  the  other  to  Stole,  a  plebeian.  The 
latter,  on  some  occasion,  being  rather  scomftQly  laughed  at 
by  her  sister,  because  she  had  been  startled  at  the  sound  of 
the  lictor's  btaff,  (which  was  unknown  in  her  family,)  could 
not  endure  the  afiront.  Her  husband,  in  consequence, 
having  gained  the  tribuneship,  obtained  from  the  senate, 
though  much  against  their  wiQ,.  a  share  in  public  honours 
and  offices  for  the  plebeians 

But  in  these  very  seditions,  you  u\av  not  vav^TO^^"^  ^^ 
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mire  the  conduct  of  this  great  people ;  for  at  one  time  they 
supported  liberty,  at  another  chastity,  at  another  the 
respectability  of  their  birth^,  at  another  their  right  to 
marks  and  distinctions  of  honour;  and  among  all  these 
proceedings,  they  were  vigilant  guardians  of  nothing  more 
than  of  liberfy,  and  could  by  no  bribery  be  corrupted  to 
make  sale  of  it ;  though  there  arose  from  time  to  time, 
as  was  natural  among  a  people  abeady  great,  and  grow* 
ing  daily  greater,  citizens  of  very  pernicious  intentions. 
Spurius  Cassius,  suspected  of  aiming  at  kingly  power 
by  the  aid  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  Mielius,  suspected 
of  a  similar  design  from  his  excessive  largesses  to  the 
people,  they  punished  with  instant  death.  On  Spurius,  in- 
aeed,  his  own  father  inflicted  the  punishment.  Ahala,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  killed  M»lius  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum,  by  order  of  Quinctius  the  dictator.  Manlius,  also,  the 
defender  of  the  Capitol,  when  he  behaved  himself  too  arro- 
gantly, and  unsuitably  to  the  rank  of  a  citizen,  presuming 
on  having  liberated  most  of  the  debtors,  they  precipitated 
from  that  very  citadel  which  he  had  preserved.  In  this 
manner,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  war,  did  the 
Eoman  people  pass  the  period  of  adolescence,  that  is  to  say, 
the  second  age  of  their  empire,  in  which  they  subdued  with 
their  arms  all  Italy  between  the  Alps  and  the  sea. 

BOOK  II. 

CHAP.  I.  INTEODXIOTOET. 

After  Italy  was  conquered  and  subjugated,  the  Eoman 
people,  now  approaching  its  five-hundredth  year,  and  being 
fairly  arrived  at  maturity,  was  then  truly  robust  and  manly, 
(if  robustness  and  manhood  may  be  attributed  to  a  nation,) 
and  had  begun  to  be  a  match  for  the  whole  world.  Accord- 
ingly (wonderful  and  scarcely  credible  to  relate !)  that  people 
who  had  struggled  with  their  neighbours  at  home  for  nearly 
five  himdred  years,  (so  difficult  was  it  to  give  Italy  a  head,) 
overran,  in  the  two  "hundred  years  that  foUow,  Africa,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  indeed  the  whole  world,  with  their  wars  and 
victories. 

^  Gh.  XXVX  Bespectability  of  their  birth]  NataUtan  cUgwUatem,  They  mam* 
tained  that  all  citiiens  were  of  sofficientlj  respectable  birth  to  intermarry  w'Ak 
the  patriciMDS. 
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CHAP.  n.   THE  PIBST  PITiaO  WAB. 

The  victor-people  of  Italy,  haying  now  spread  oyer  the 
land  as  far  as  the  sea,  checked  its  course  for  a  little,  like  a 
fire,  which,  having  consumed  the  woods  lying  in  its  track,  is 
stopped  by  some  intervening  river.  But  soon  after,  seeing 
at  no  great  distance  a  rich  prey,  which  seemed  in  a  manner 
detached  and  torn  away  from  their  own  Italy,  they  were  so 
inflamed  with  a  desire  to  possess  it,  that  since  it  could  neither 
be  joined  to  their  country  by  a  mole  or  bridge,  they  resolved 
that  it  should  be  secured  by  arms  and  war,  and  reunited,  as 
it  were,  to  their  continent^.  And  behold !  as  if  the  Fates 
themselves  opened  a  way  for  them,  an  opportunity  was  not 
wanting,  for  Messana^,  a  city  of  Sicily  in  alliance  with  them, 
happened  then  to  make  a  complaint  concerning  the  tyranny 
of  the  Carthaginians. 

As  the  Bomans  coveted  Sicily,  so  likewise  did  the  people 
of  Carthage ;  and  both  at  the  same  time,  with  equal  desires 
and  equal  forces,  contemplated  the  attainment  of  the  empire 
of  the  world.  Under  the  pretext,  therefore,  of  assisting  their 
allies,  but  in  reality  being  allured  by  the  prey,  that  rude 
people,  that  people  sprung  from  shepherds,  and  merely  accus- 
tomed to  the  land,  made  it  appear,  though  the  strangeness 
of  the  attempt  startled  them,  (yet  such  confidence  is  there 
in  true  courage,)  that  to  the  brave  it  is  indifferent  whether  a 
battle  be  fought  on  horseback  or  in  ships,  by  land  or  by  sea. 

It  was  in  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius  that  they 
first  ventured  upon  that  strait  which  has  so  ill  a  name. from 
the  strange  things^  related  of  it,  and  so  impetuous  a  current. 
But  they  were  so  far  from  being  affrighted,  that  they  re- 
garded the  violence  of  the  rushing  tide  as  something  in  their 
fevour,  and,  sailing  forward  immediately  and  without  delay, 
they  defeated  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  with  so  much  rapidity, 
that  he  owned  he  was  conquered  before  he  saw  the  enemy. 
In  the  consulship  of  Duilius  and  Cornelius,  they  likewise 

>  Ch.  II.  Bennited,  as  it  were,  to  their  continent]  Ad  cmahentem  auum  re- 
vomnda  heUo,  As  6eZfo  jungenda  occurs  iminediatelj  before,  Freicshemins  and 
Diiker,  though  they  retain  the  latter  heUo  in  the  text,  as  it  is  fonn^<  n  all  copi6t» 
advise  its  omission. 

2  Messana]  Now  Messene. 

'  I'hat  strait — strange  things,  ^.1  The  strait  ot  Messina.  "By  sit'ZMQt 
thwgt  {monstris)  he  measd  Sc^Ua  and  Charybdia**  iiiUmatiuai. 
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had  courage  td  engage  at  sea,  and  then  the  expedition  used 
in  equipping  tne  fleet  wds  a  presage  of  victory ;  for  within 
qixtv.days  after  the  timber  was  felled,  a  navy  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  ships  lay  at  anchor ;  so  that  the  vessels  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  made  by  art,  but  the  trees  themselves  appeared 
to  have  been  turned  into  ships  by  the  aid  of  the  gods.  The 
aspect  of  the  battle,  too,  was  wonderful ;  as  the  heavy  and 
slow  ships  of  the  Eomans  closed  with  the  swift  and  nimble, 
barks  of  the  enemy.  Little  availed  their  naval  arts,  such  as 
breaking  off  the  oars  of  a  ship,  and  eluding  the  beaks  of  the 
enemy  by  turning  aside ;  for  the  grappling-irons,  and  other 
instruments,  which,  before  the  engagement,  had  been  greatly 
derided  by  the  enemy,  were  fastened  upon  their  ships,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  fight  as  on  solid  ground.  Being 
victorious,  therefore,  at  Lipar©,  by  sinking  and  scattering 
the  enemy's  fleet,  they  celebrated  their  first  naval  triumph. 
And  how  great  was  the  exultation  at  it !  Duilius,  the  com- 
ipander,  not  content  with  one  day's  triumph,  ordered,  during 
all  the  r^st  of  his  life,  when  he  returned  from  supper,  lighted 
torches  to  be  carried,  and  flutes  to  play,  before  hun,  as  if  he 
would  triumph  every  day.  The  loss  in  this  battle  was 
trifling,  in  comparison  with  the  grea-tness  of  the  victory; 
though  the  other  consul,  Cornelius  Asina,  was  cut  off,  being 
invited  by  the  enemy  to  a  pretended  conference,  and  put  to 
death ;  an  instance  of  Carthaginian  perfidy. 

Under  the  dictatorship  of  Calatinus,  the  Bomans  expelled 
almost  all  the  garrisons  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Agrigen- 
turn,  Drepanum,  Panormus,  Eiyx,  and  LilybsBum.  Some; 
alarm  was  experienced  at  the  K)rest  of  Camarina,  but  we 
were  rescued  by  the  extraordinary  valour  of  Calpumius 
Flanima,  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  who,  with  a  choice  troop 
of  three  hundred  men,  seized  upon  an  eminence  occupied  bv 
the  enemy  to  our  annoyance^,  and  so  kept  them  in  play  till 
the  whole  army  escaped ;  thus,  by  eminent  success,  equalling 
the  fame  of  ThermopylaB  and  Leonidas,  though  our  hero  was 
indeed  more  illustrious,  inasmuch  as  he  escaped  and  outlived 
so  great  an  effort,  notwithstanding  he  wrote  nothing*  with  his 
blood. 

*  1.)  owe  annoyance]  Infestum. 

*  Notwithstanding  he  wrote  nothing,  (fc."]  Licet  nihil  scripterit  tanguine, 
'*  A  hallucination  of  Floras,  who  inadvertently  attributes  to  Leonidas  what  was 
iattd  by  Otbryadaa.    Leonidas  wrot«  oothing  with  his  b)oo^  as  &r,  at  ^east,  aje 
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In  the  consulship  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  when  Sicily 
was  become  as  a  suburban  province  of  the  Eoman  people, 
and  the  war  was  spreading  further,  they  crossed  over  into 
Sardinia,  and  into  Corsica,  which  lies  near  it.  In  the  latter 
they  terrified  the  natives  by  the  destruction  of  the  city  of 
Oltiia,  in  the  former  by  that  of  Aleria;  and  so  effectuaUy 
humbled  the  Carthaginians,  both  by  land  and  sea,  that  nothing 
remained  to  be  conquered  but  Mrica  itself.  Accordingly, 
under  the  leadership  of  Marcus  Attilius  Eegulus,  the  war 
passed  over  into  Africa.  Nor  were  there  wanting  some  on 
the  occasion,  who  mutinied  at  the  mere  name  and  dread  ol 
the  Punic  sea,  a  tribune  named  Mannius  increasing  their 
alarm ;  but  the  general,  threatening  him  with  the  axe  if  he 
did  not  obey,  produced  courage  for  the  voyage  by  the  terror  of 
death.  They  then  hastened  their  course  by  the  aid  of  wind^ 
and  oars,  and  such  was  the  terror  of  the  Africans  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  that  Carthage  was  almost  surprised 
with  its  gates  open. 

The  first  prize  taken  in  the  war  was  the  city  of  Clypea^ 
which  juts  out  from  the  Carthaginian  shore  as  a  fortress  or 
watch-tower.  Both  this,  and  more  than  three  hundred  for- 
tresses besides,  were  destroyed.  Nor  had  the  Romans  to 
contend  only  with  men,  but  with  monsters  also ;  for  a  ser- 
pent of  vast  size,  bom,  as  it  were,  to  avenge  Africa,  harassed 
their  camp  on  the  Bagrada.  But  Eegulus,  who  overcame  all 
obstacles,  having  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  far  and  wide, 
having  killed  or  taken  prisoners  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's 
force,  and  their  captains  themselves,  and  having  despatched 
his  fleet,  laden  with  much  spoil,  and  stored  with  materials 
for  a  triumph,  to  Eome,  proceeded  to  besiege  Carthage  itself, 
the  origin  of  the  war,  and  took  his  position  close  to  the  gates 
of  it.  Here  fortune  was  a  little  changed ;  but  it  was  only 
that  more  proofs  of  Eoman  fortitude  might  be  given,  the 

we  learn  from  the  writings  of  antiqnitj.  But  such  an  act  is  nniversallj  attri- 
buted to  Othryades,  both  bj  poets  and  prose  writers.**  Salmama,  Otbryadei 
was  the  snrvivor  of  the  three  hundred  Spa'tans  who  fought  with  three  hundred 
Argives  for  the  right  of  possessing  a  piece  of  land  called  Thyrea.  Beiag  ashamea 
to  return  to  Sparta  alone,  he  slew  himself  on  the  field  of  battle,  fii*st  writing  on 
liis  shield,  with  his  blood,  thar  Thyrea  belonged  to  the  LacsBdemonians.  For  an 
account  of  the  combat,  see  Herod.,  i. ,  82.  Freinsbemius  thinks  the  words  are  not 
Florus's,  but  those  of  some  glossator,  Gronoviua  would  read  !ic^  fiofin''^ 
tcriuserit  sanguine,  whicu  would  be  no  great  improvement. 
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freatnesB  ;f  which  was  generallj  best  shown  a  calamities, 
or  the  enemy  applying  for  foreign  assistance,  and  Laceds* 
mon  having  sent  them  Xainthippus  as  a  general,  we  were 
defeated  by  a  captain  so  eminently  skilled  in  military  affiun. 
It  was  then  that  by  an  ignominious  defeat,  such  as  the 
!Romans  had  never  oelbre  experienced,  their  most  valiant 
commander  fell  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands.  But  he  was  a 
man  able  to  endure  so  great  a  calamity ;  as  he  was  neither 
hmnbled  by  his  imprisonment  at  Carthage,  nor  by  the  depu- 
tation which  he  headed  to  Eome ;  for  he  advised  what  was 
contraiy  to  the  injunctions  of  the  enemy,  and  recommended 
that  no  peace  should  be  made,  and  no  exchange  of  prisoners 
admitted.  Even  by  his  voluntary  return  to  h^  enemies,  and 
by  his  last  sufferings,  whether  in  prison  or  on  the  cross,  the 
dignity  of  the  man  was  not  at  all  obscured.  But  being  ren- 
dered, by  all  these  occurrences,  even  more  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, what  can  be  said  of  him  but  that,  when  conquered,  he 
was  superior  to  his  conquerors,  and  that,  though  Carthage  had 
not  submitted,  he  triumphed  over  Fortune  herself  P 

The  Boman  people  were  now  much  keener  and  more  ardent 
to  revenge  the  fate  of  Eegulus  than  to  obtain  victory.  Under 
the  consul  Metellus,  therefore,  when  the  Carthaginians  were 
growing  insolent,  and  when  the  war  had  returned  into  Sicily, 
they  gave  the  enemy  such  a  defeat  at  Fanormus,  that  they 
thought  no  more  of  that  island.  A  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
this  victory  was  the  capture  of  about  a  hundred  elephants,  a 
vast  prey,  even  if  they  had  taken  that  number,  not  in  war,  but 
in  hunting!.  Under  the  consulship  of  Appius  Claudius, 
they  were  overcome,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  gods 
themselves,  whose  auspices  they  had  despised,  their  fleet 
being  sunk  in  that  very  place  where  the  consul  had  ordered 
the  chickens  to  be  thrown  overboard,  because  he  was  warned 
by  them  not  to  fight.  Under  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Fabius  Buteo,  they  overthrew,  near  iEgimurus,  m  the  African 
sea,  a  fleet  of  the  enemy  which  was  just  sailing  for  Italy.  But 

*  A  vast  prey — ^not  in  war,  bat  in  hunting]  Sic  quoque  magna  prada^  n 
Ifirtyem  iUum  non  helh^  ted  venaiione  c^nsseL  "  The  sense  is,  it  woiUd  have 
Imcq  a  considerable  capture  if  he  had  taken  these  hundred  elephants,  not  In 
battle,  but  in  h*'.::ting,  in  which  more  are  often  taken.**  Gnevku.  **  In  thit 
ei  planation  Peri^oaius  acqaiesoed.*'  Duker.  Most  readers,  I  fear,  will  wiah  thai 
a  b^ter  were  proposed. 
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O  how  great  materials  for  a  triumph  were  then  lost  by  a 
storm,  when  the  Eoman  fleet,  richly  laden  with  spoil,  and 
driven  by  contrary  winds,  covered  with  its  wreck  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  the  Syrtes,.  and  of  all  the  islands  lying  amid 
those  seas^!  A  great  calamity!  But  not  without  some 
honour  to  this  eminent  people,  from  the  circumstance  that 
their  victory  was  intercepted  only  by  a  storm,  and  that  the 
matter  for  their  triumph  was  lost  only  by  a  shipwreck.  Yet, 
though  the  Punic  spoils  were  scattered  abroad,  and  thrown 
up  by  the  waves  on  every  promontory  and  island,  the  Romans 
still  celebrated  a  triumph.  In  the  consulship  of  Lutatius 
Catulus,  an  end  was  at  last  put  to  the  war  near  the  islands 
named  JBgates.  Nor  was  there  any  greater  fight  during  this 
war ;  for  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  laden  with  provisions, 
troops,  towers,  and  arms;  indeed,  all  Carthage,  as  it  were, 
was  in  it ;  a  state  of  things  which  proved  its  destruction,  as 
the  Roman  fleet,  on  the  contrary,  being  active,  light,  free 
from  incumbrance,  and  in  some  degree  resembling  a  land- 
camp,  was  wheeled  about  by  its  oars  like  cavalry  in  a  battle 
by  their  reins ;  and  the  beaks  of  the  vessels,  (urected  now 
against  one  part  of  the  enemy  and  now  against  another,  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  livmg  creatures.  In  a  very  short 
time,  accordingly,  the  ships  of  the  enemy  were  shattered  to 
pieces,  and  filled  the  whole  sea  between  Sicily  and  Sardinia 
with  their  wrecks.  So  great,  indeed,  was  the  victory,  that 
there  was  no  thought  of  demolishing  the  enemy's  city;  since 
it  seemed  superfluous  to  pour  their  fury  on  towers  and  waUs, 
when  Carthage  had  already  been  destroyed  at  sea. 

CHAP.  III.   THE   LIGXIEIAN  WAE. 

After  the  Carthaginian  war  was  ended,  there  followed  a 
time  of  repose  indeed,  but  short,  and  as  it  were  only  to  take 
breath.     As  a  proof  of  peace,  and  of  a  real  cessation  from 

1  Goast8-H>f  all  the  islands  lying  amid  those  seas]  Daker*8  edition,  and  almost 
every  other,  has  omnium  imperia  genHum,  insularum  littora^  implevit^  which 
Grsvins  has  pronounced,  and  others  have  seen,  to  be  nonsense.  ToUius  for 
imperia  proposed  promontoria;  but  I  have  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  con- 
J3cture  offered  by  Markland,  (Epjstle  to  Hare,  p.  38,  cited  by  Duker,)  amnitm 
inter  marijacentiu^%  insularum^  ^,  tho^h  Jha  is  rather  bold,  and  not  sapport^ 
by  anytliisj;  sunQa  in  Floms.    . 
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amis,  the  Temple  of  Janus  watt  then  shut  for  the  firtt 
tiir>/^  since  the  reign  of  Numa.  But  it  was  immediately 
and  without  delay  opened  again.  For  the  Lispirians,  and 
the  Ins^bfiaDr-^Wls,  as  well  as  the  lU^^iaus,  began  to  be 
troublesome.  Indeed,  the  two  former  nations,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  that  is,  at  the  very  entrance  to  Italy, 
stirred  up,  apparently,  by  some  deity,  lest  the  Bomaa  arms. 
should  contract  rust  and  mould,  and  at  length  becoming,  as  it 
were,  our  daily  and  domestic  enemies^,  continued  to  exercise 
the  young  soldiery  in  the  business  of  war ;  and  the  Somans 
whetted  the  sword  of  their  valour  on  each  of  those  nations  ae 
upon  a  whetstone  j  I  The  Ligurians,  lying  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Alps,  between  the  rivers  Varus  and  Macra,  and 
shrouded  in  woody  thickets,  it  was  more  trouble  to  find  than 
to  conquer.  Defended  by  their  position  and  facilities  of 
escape,  and  being  a  hardy  and  nimble  race,  they  rather  com- 
mitted depredations  as  occasion  offered,  than  made  regular 
war.  After  all  their  tribes,  therefore,  the  Salyi,  the  DeceateSj 
the  Oxybii,  the  Euburiates,  and  the  Ingauri,  had  baffled  the 
Bomans  for  a  long  time  with  success,  Fulvius  at  length  sur- 
rounded their  recesses  with  flames,  Bsebius  drew  them  down 
into  the  plains,  and  Posthumius  so  disarmed  them  that  he 
scarcely  left  them  iron  to  till  the  ground. 

CHAP.  IV.   THE  GALLIC  WAE. 

The  p-aUi  Insubr^s^jyv^ho  were  also  borderers  upon  the  Alps, 
had  the  tempers  of  savage  beasts,  and  bodies  greater  than 
human.  But  by  experience,  it  was  found  that,  as  their  firrt 
onset  was  more  violent  than  that  of  men,  so  their  subsequent 
conduct  in  battle  was  inferior  to  that  of  women.  The  bodies 
of  the  people  about  the  Alps,  reared  in  a  moist  atmosphere, 
have  somewhat  in  them  resembling  their  snows,  and,  as  |f>on 
as  they  are  heated  in  fight,  run  down  with  perspiration,  Jjbud 
are  relaxed  with  any  slight  motion,  as  it  were  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  These  had  often  at  other  times  sworn,  but  espe- 
cially under  their  general  Britomarus,  that  they  would  not 

1  Two  former  nations— daily  and  domestic  enemies']  Uirique  quotuUani  eJ 
ytMm  domestici  hostes.  As  Flonis  speaks  of  three  nations,  and  then  says  utrique, 
the  commentators  bstve  been  in  doubt  which  of  them  are  meant  by  that  word. 
I  have  followed  Salmasias,  with  whom  Perizonios  coincides.  The  Illyrians  wert 
acre  remote  than  the  other  two. 
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loose  their  belts  before  they  mounted  the  Capitol.  And  it 
happened  accordingly ;  for  ^milius  conquered  and  disarmed 
them  in  the  Capitol.  Soon  after,  with  Ariovistus  for  theil" 
leader,  they  vowed  to  their  god  Mars  a  chain  made  out  of  the 
spoils  of  our  soldiers.  But  Jupiter  prevented  the  perform- 
ance of  their  vow ;  for  Flaminius  erected  a  golden  ti'ophy  to 
Jove  out  of  their  chains.  When  Viridomarus  was  their  king, 
they  vowed  the  arms  of  the  Romans  to  Vulcan  ;  but  ^their 
vows  had  a  very  different  result ;  for  Marcellus,  having  killed 
their  king,  hung  up  his  arms  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  being  the 
third  spidia  opima  since  those  of  Eomulus,  the  father  of  the 
city. 

CHAP.  V.  yUu^ 

The  Illyrians,  or  Libumians,  live  at  the  very  root  of  the 
Alps,  between  tne  rivers  Arsia  and  Titius,  extending  far  over 
the  whole  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  in  the  reign  of 
a  queen  named  Teutana,  not  content  with  depredations  on  the  /  fit^iJt. 
Boman  territory,  added  an  execrable  crime  to  their  audacity. 
Por  they  beheaded  our  ambassadors,  who  were  calling  them 
to  account  for  their  offences  ;  and  this  death  tliey  inflicted, 
not  with  the  sword,  but,  as  if  they  had  been  victims  for  sacri- 
fice, with  the  axe  ;  they  also  burnt  the  captains  of  our  ships 
with  fire.  These  insults  were  offered,  to  make  them  the 
more  offensive,  by  a  woman.  The  people  were  in  consequence 
universally  reduced  to  subjection,  by  the  efforts  of  Cnseus 
Pulvius  Centimalus  ;  and  the  axe,  descending  on  the  necks 
of  their  chiefs,  made  full  atonement  to  the  manes  of  the  am- 
bassadors. 

CHAP.  VI.  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAE. 

After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  rest 
of  fo  ir  years,  when  there  was  another  war ;  inferior  indeed 
in  leiigth  of  time,  (for  it  occupied  but  eighteen  years,)  but  so 
much  more  terrible,  from  the  direfulness  of  its  havoc,  that 
if  any  one  compares  the  losses  on  both  sides,  the  people  that 
cwnquered  was  more  like  one  defeated.  What  provoked  this 
noble  people  was,  that  the  command  of  the  sea  was  forced 
from  them,  that  their  islands  were  taken,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  which  they  had  before  been  accustomed 
to  impose.  Hannibal,  when  but  a  boy,  swore  to  his  father, 
before  an  altar,  to  take  revensje  on  the  Eomans ;  nor  was 
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he  backward  to  execute  bis  oath.  Saguntum,  accordingly^  wai 
made  the  occasion  of  a  war;  an  old  and  wealthy  city  of 
^ain,  and  a  sreat  but  sad  example  of  fidelity  to  the  Bo- 
mans.  T^'a  city,  though  granted,  by  the  common  treaty, 
the  special  privilege  of  enjoying  its  liberty,  Hannibal,  seekii^ 
pretences  for  new  disturbances,  destroyed  with  his  own  hands 
and  those  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  that,  by  an  infraction  of 
the  compact,  he  might  open  a  passage  for  himself  into  Italy. 

Among  the  Bomans  there  is  the  highest  regard  to  treaties, 
and  consequently,  on  hearing  of  the  siege  of  an  allied  dty, 
and  remembenng,  too,  the  compact  made  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  did  not  at  once  have  recourse  to  arms,  but  chose 
rather  to  expostulate  on  legal  grounds.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Saguntines,  exhausted  with  famine,  the  assaults  of  ma- 
chines, and  the  sword,  and  their  fidelity  being  at  last  car- 
ried to  desperation,  raised  a  vast  pile  in  the  market-place,  on 
which  they  destroyed,  with  fire  and  sword,  themselves,  their 
wives  and  children,  and  all  that  they  possessed.  Hannibal, 
the  cause  of  tliis  great  destruction,  was  required  to  be  given 
up.  The  Carthaginians  hesitating  to  comply,  Fabius,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  exclaimed,  "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  delay  ?  In  the  fold  of  this  garment  I  carry 
war  and  peace  ;  which  of  the  two  do  you  choose  ?"  As  they 
cried  out  "War,"  "Take  war,  then,"  he  rejoined,  and,  shaking 
out  the  fore-part  of  his  toga  in  the  middle  of  the  senate- 
house,  as  if  he  really  carried  war  in  its  folds,  he  spread  it 
abroad,  not  without  awe  on  the  part  of  the  spectators. 

The  sequel  of  the  war  was  in  conformity  with  its  com- 
mencement ;  for,  as  if  the  last  imprecations  of  the  Sagun- 
tines, at  their  public  self-immolation  and  burning  of  the  city, 
had  required  such  obsequies  to  be  performed  to  them,  atone- 
ment was  made  to  their  manes  by  the  devastation  of  Italy, 
the  reduction  of  Africa,  and  the  destruction  of  the  leaders  and 
kings  who  engaged  in  that  contest.  When  once,  therefore, 
that  sad  and  dismal  force  and  storm  of  the  Punic  war  had 
arisen  in  Spain,  and  had  forged,  in  the  fire  of  Saguntum,  the 
thunderbolt  long  before  intended  for  the  Bomans,  it  imme- 
diately burst,  as  if  hurried  along  by  resistless  violence, 
through  the  middle  of  the  Alps,  and  descended,  from  those 
snows  of  incredible  altitude,  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  if  it  had 
been  hurled  &om  the  skies.    The  violence  of  its  first  asaaiUl 
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burst,  with  a  mighty  sound,  between  the  Po  and  the  Ticinus. 
There  the  army  under  Scipio  was  routed ;  and  the  general 
himself,  being  wounded,  would  have  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy,  had  not  his  son,  then  quite  a  boy^,  covered  his 
father  with  his  shield,  and  rescued  him  from  death.  This 
was*  the  Scipio  who  grew  up  for  the  conquest  of  Africa,  and 
who  was  to  receive  a  name  from  its  ill-fortune. 

To  Ticinus  succeeded  Trebia,  where,  in  the  consulship  of 
Sempronius,  the  second  outburst  of  the  Punic  war  was  spent. 
On  that  occasion,  the  crafty  enemy,  having  chosen  a  cold  and 
snowy  day,  and  having  first  warmed  themselves  at  their  fires, 
and  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil,  conquered  us,  though  they 
were  men  that  came  from  the  south  and  a  warm  sun,  by  the 
aid  (strange  to  say  !)  of  our  own  winter. 

The  third  thunderbolt-'*  of  Hannibal  fell  at  the  Trasimeno 
lake,  when  Flaminius  was  commander.  There  also  was  em- 
ployed a  new  stratagem  of  Carthaginian  subtlety;  for  a 
body  of  cavalry,  being  concealed  by  a  mist  rising  from  the 
lake,  and  by  the  osiers  growing  in  the  fens,  fell  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Romans  as  they  were  fighting.  Nor  can  we  complain 
of  the  gods  ;  for  swarms  of  bees  settling  upon  the  standards, 
the  reluctance  of  the  eagles*  to  move  forward,  and  a  great 
earthquake  that  happened  at  the  commencement  of  the 
battle,  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  trampling  of  horse  and 
foot,  and  the  violent  concussion  of  arms,  that  produced  this 
trembling  of  the  ground,)  had  forewarned  the  rash  leader  of 
approaching  defeat. 

The  fourth,  and  almost  mortal  wound  of  the  Soman  em- 
pire, was  at  CannaB,  an  obscure  village  of  Apulia ;  which, 
however,  became  famous  by  the  greatness  of  the  defeat,  its 
celebrity  being  acquired  by  the  slaughter  of  forty  thousand 
.  men.  Here  the  general,  the  ground,  the  face  of  heaven,  the 
day,  indeed  all  nature,  conspired  together  for  the  destruction 

'  Ch.  VI.  Quite  a  bo/]  PrcetextaHu  admodum,  "  As  we  saj  admodwm,  puer, 
admodum  adoletcensJ'*  Salmasias.  He  had  bat  jnst  laid  aside  the  toga  prcetexta, 
and  assumed  the  toffa  virilis. 

*  This  was]  Hie  erat,    Duker  and  others  read  erit. 

'  The  third  thunderbolt,  ^c]  Trasimenus  hats  terthim  fubnen  Eaniubalu, 
Literally,  "The  Trasimeoe  lake  was  the  third  thunderbolt  of  Hannibal,^  an 
afiected  mode  of  expression. 

*  Relactanoe  of  the  eagles,  ^.J  Aqmla  prodHre  noleniet.  The  stan  lardft 
wbicli  were  fixed  in  the  ground,  could  scarcely  be  pulled  up. 
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3f  tlie  unfortunate  annj.  For  Hannibal,  the  most  artfbi 
of  generals,  not  content  with  sending  pretended  deserters 
among  the  Bomans,  who  fell  upon  their  rear  as  they  were 
fighting,  but  having  also  noted  the  nature  of  the  ground  in 
those  open  plains,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  extremely 
violent,  the  dust  very  great,  and  the  wind  blows  eonstantly, 
and  as  it  were  statedly,  from  the  east,  drew  up  his  army  m 
such  a  position,  that,  while  the  Homans  were  exposed  to  all 
these  inconveniences,  he  himself,  having  heaven,  as  it  were, 
on  his  side,  fought  with  wind,  dust,  and  sun  in  his  favour. 
Two  vast  armies^,  in  consequence,  were  slaughtered  till  the 
enemy  were  satiated,  and  till  Hanuibal  said  to  his  soldiers, 
"  Put  up  your  swords.**  Of  the  two  commanders,  one  es- 
caped, the  other  was  slain ;  which  of  them  showed  the  greater 
spirit,  is  doubtful.  Paulus  was  ashamed  to  survive ;  Varro 
did  not  despair.  Of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter  the  fol- 
lowing proofs  may  be  noticed;  that  the  Aufidus  was  for 
some  time  red  with  blood  ;  that  a  bridge  was  made  of  dead 
bodies,  by  order  of  Hannibal,  over  the  torrent  of  Vergellus ; 
and  that  two  modii^  of  rings  were  sent  to  Carthage,  and  the 
equestrian  dignity  estimated  by  measure. 

It  was  afterwards  not  doubted,  but  that  Eome  might  have 
seen  its  last  day,  and  that  Hannibal,  within  five  days,  might 
have  feasted  in  the  Capitol,  if  (as  they  say  that  Adherbal,  the 
Carthaginian,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  observed,)  "  he  had  known 
as  well  how  to  use  his  victory  as  how  to  gain  it."  But  at 
that  crisis,  as  is  generally  said,  either  the  fate  of  the  city 
that  was  to  be  empress  of  the  world,  or  his  own  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  the  influence  of  deities  unfavourable  to  Carthage, 
carried  him  in  a  different  direction.  When  he  might  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  victory,  he  chose  rather  to  seek  en- 
joyment from  it,  and,  leaving  Some,  to  march  into  Campania 
and  to  Tarentum,  where  both  he  and  his  army  soon  lost  their 
vigour,  so  that  it  was  justly  remarked  that  "  Capua  proved  a 
Cannae  to  Hannibal ;"  since  the  sunshine  of  Campania,  and 
the  warm  springs  of  Baiae,  subdued  (who  could  have  believed 

»  Two  vast  armies]  Duo  maximi  exercitiu.    The  armies  of  the  two  oonsnls, 
Panlus  ^milius  and  Varro. 

Tw:  modii]  The  modiuSj  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary,  is  said  to  be  equal  to 
1  gall.  7.8576  pints,  English  measure.  Two  modii  will  therefore  be  near^ 
8|  galbns. 
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»t  ?)  him  who  had  been  unconquered  by  the  Alps,  and  un« 
shaken  in  the  field.  In  the  mean  time  the  Jtomans  began  to 
recover,  and  to  rise  as  it  were  from  the  dead.  They  had  no 
arms,  but  they  took  them  down  from  the  temples ;  men  were 
wanting,  but  slaves  were  freed  to  take  the  oath  of  service ; 
the  treasury  was  exhausted,  but  the  senate  willingly  offered 
their  wealth  for  the  public  service,  leaving  themselves  no 
gold  but  what  was  contained  in  their  children's  bullcB^y  and 
in  their  own  belts  and  rings.  The  knights  followed  their 
example,  and  the  common  people  that  of  the  knights  ;  so  that 
when  the  wealth  of  private  persons  was  brought  to  the  public 
treasury,  (in  the  consulship  of  L«vinus  and  Marcellus,)  the 
registers  scarcely  sufficed  to  contain  the  account  of  it,  or  the 
hands  of  the  clerks  to  record  it. 

But  how  can  I  sufficiently  praise^  the  wisdom  of  the  cen- 
turies in  the  choice  of  magistrates,  when  the  younger  sought 
advice  from  the  elder  as  to  what  consuls  should  be  created  r 
They  saw  that  against  an  enemy  so  often  victorious,  and  so 
full  of  subtlety,  it  was  necessary  to  contend,  not  only  with 
courage,  but  with  his  own  wiles.  The  first  hope  of  the  em- 
pire, now  recovering,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  coming 
to  life  again,  was  Eabius,  who  found  a  new  mode  of  conquering 
Hannibal,  which  was,  not  to  fight.  Hence  he  received  that  new 
name,  so  salutary  to  the  commonwealth,  of  Otmctator,  or  De- 
layer. Hence  too  it  happened,  that  he  was  called  by  the  people 
the  shield  of  the  e'iivpire.  Through  the  whole  of  Samnium, 
and  through  the  Falerian  and  Gauran  forests,  he  so  harassed 
Hannibal,  that  he  who  could  not  be  reduced  by  valour,  was 
weakened  by  delay.  The  Eomans  then  ventured,  under  the 
command  of  Claudius  Marcellus,  to  engage  him ;  they  came 
to  dose  quarters  with  him,  drove  him  out  of  his  dear  Cam- 
pania, and  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Nola.  They 
ventured  likewise,  under  the  leadership  of  Sempronius  Grac- 

^  BnllaB]  A  sort  of  ornament  suspended  from  the  necks  of  children,  which, 
among  the  wealthy,  was  made  of  gold.  It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  bubble  on  water, 
or  as  Plinj  sajs,  (H.  N.,  xxxiii.,  1,)  of  a  heart. 

'  But  how  can  I  sufficiently  praise,  ^c]  Quid  aiutem  tn  deUgendta  magisiraH' 
ftttt  qucB  ceniuriarum  tapienda^  ^c.  As  these  words  want  coherence,  Grseviafl 
would  omit  the  qwd^  and  read  In  deligendis  autem  magisiratSnu  quce,  4^,  Duker 
thinks  it  sufficient  to  understand  dicam  or  memorem :  Quid  caUem  memorem— ' 
puB  sapierUia.  (fc. 
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€hus,  to  pursue  him  through  Lucania,  and  to  press  hard  upon 
hia  rear  as  he  retired ;  though  they  then  fought  him  (sad 
dishonour !)  with  a  body  of  stares ;  for  to  this  extremity  had 
so  many  disasters  reduced  them;  but  they  were  rewarded 
with  liberty^ ;  and  from  slares  they  made  them  Somans. 

0  amazing  confidence  in  the  midst  of  so  much  adversity ! 
0  extraordinary  courage  and  spirit  of  the  Boman  people  in 
such  oppressive  and  distressing  circumstances !  At  a  time 
when  they  were  uncertain  of  preserving  their  own  Italy,  they 
yet  ventured  to  look  to  other  countries ;  and  when  the  enemy 
were  at  their  throat,  flying  through  Campania  and  Apulia, 
and  making  an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  Italy*,  they  at  the 
same  time  both  withstood  that  enemy,  and  dispersed  their 
arms  over  the  earth  into  Sicily,  Sardima,  and  Spain. 

^  Sicily  was  assigned  to  Marcellus,  and  did  not  long  resist 
his  efforts ;  for  the  whole  island  was  conquered  in  the  con- 
quest of  one  city.  Syracuse,  its  great  and,  till  that  period, 
unconquered  capital,  though  defended  by  the  genius  of  Ar- 
chimedes, was  at  last  obliged  to  yield.  Its  triple  wall,  and 
three  citadels,  its  marble  harbour,  and  the  celebrated  fountain 
of  Arethusa,  were  no  defence  to  it,  except  so  far  as  to  pro- 
cure consideration  for  its  beauty  when  it  was  conquered. 

Sardinia  Gracchus  reduced;  the  savageness  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  vastness  of  its  Mad  Mountains',  (for  so 
they  are  called,)  availed  it  nothing.  Oreat  severity  was 
exercised  upon  its  cities,  and  upon  Caralis,  the  city  of  its 
cities^,  that  a  nation,  obstinate  and  regardless  of  death,  might 
at  least  be  humbled  by  concern  for  the  soil  of  its  country. 

1  But  thej  were  rewarded  with  liberty,  ^.]  Tlie  whole  of  the  coocliMliDg  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph,  in  Dnker's  edition,  as  well  as  most  others,  stands  thus: 
Nam  hue  usque  tot  mala  compukrani,  sed  Kbertate  donatijfecerant  de  ttrvUttU 
Romanes,  The  passaf^e  is  in  some  way  cormpt,  as  all  the  commentators  have 
noticed.  Salmasios  conjectures,  Sed  hbertate  donaH.  Fecerat  de  eenrit  virhm 
Komanos.    No  better  emendation  has  been  proposed. 

2  Making  an  Africa  in  the  middle  of  Italy]  All  the  editors  have  either  Medkm- 
que  de  Italia  AJHcamfaoerent,  or  Mediamquejam  de,  4^,  I  have  followed  the 
conjecture  of  N.  Heinsius,  Medidque  de  Itcdid  AJrkamfacertnt, 

*  Mad  Mountains]  Iruanorum  montium.    "A  frigid  and  absurd  conceit  of 
Florus.    These  mountains  were  on  the  sea,  and  startling  in  name  rather  than  in 
reality.      Livy  speaks  of  them,  lib.  xxx.     A  Corsicd  in  Sardinienn  trofeeH 
[Claudius].     Ibi  mperatUem  Insanoe  Momtes — tempetttu—disfecit  daeism 
Saln\asius. 

*  Caralis,  i"^  city  of  its  cities]  Urbemftte  i«Hmm  CaraUm,    Now 
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Into  Spain  were  sent  the  two  Scipios,  Cnieus  and  Publius, 
who  wrefffced  almost  the  whole  of  it  from  the  Carthaginians ; 
but,  being  surprised  by  the  artifices  of  Punic  subtlety,  they 
again  lost  it,  even  after  they  had  slaughtered  the  enemy's 
forces  in  great  battles.  The  wiles  of  the  Carthaginians  cut 
off  one  of  them  by  the  sword,  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp, 
and  the  other  by  surrounding  him  with  lighted  faggots,  after 
he  had  made  his  escape  into  a  tower.  But  the  other  Scipio, 
to  whom  the  fates  had  decreed  so  great  a  name  from  Africa, 
being  sent  with  an  army  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  recovered  all  that  warlike  country  of  Spain,  so 
famous  for  its  men  and  arms,  that  seminary  of  the  enemy's 
force,  that  instructress  of  Hannibal,  from  the  PyrensBan 
mountains  (the  account  is  scarcely  credible)  to  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  Ocean,  whether  with  greater  speed  or  good 
fortune,  is  difficult  to  decide ;  how  great  was  his  speed,  four 
years  bear  witness ;  how  remarkable  his  good  fortune,  even 
one  city  proves,  for  it  was  taken  on  the  same  day  in  which 
siege  was  laid  to  it,  and  it  was  an  omen  of  the  conquest  of 
Africa  that  Carthage  in  Spain  was  so  easily  reduced.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  what  most  contributed  to  make  the 
province  submit,  was  the  eminent  virtue  of  the  general,  who 
restored  to  the  barbarians  certain  captive  youths  and  maidens 
of  extraordinary  beauty,  not  allowing  them  even  to  be  brought 
into  his  sight,  that  he  might  not  seem,  even  by  a  single 
glance,  to  have  detracted  from  their  virgin  purity. 

These  actions  the  Eomans  performed  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  yet  were  they  unable,  notwithstanding,  to  remove 
Hannibal,  who  was  lodged  in  tlie  heart  of  Italy.  Most  of 
the  towns  had  revolted  to  the  enemy,  whose  vigorous  com- 
mander used  even  the  strength  of  Itsdy  against  the  Eomans. 
However,  we  had  now  forced  him  out  of  many  towns  and 
districts.  Tarentum  had  returned  to  our  side ;  and  Capua, 
the  s^t,  home,  and  second  country  of  Hannibal,  was  again  in 
our  hands ;  the  loss  of  which  caused  the  Punic  leader  so 
much  affliction,  that  he  then  directed  all  his  force  against 
Bome. 

O  people  worthy  of  the  empire  of  the  world,  worthy  of 
the  favour  and  admiration  of  all,  not  only  men  but  godvl 
Though  they  were  brought  mtu  the  greatest  alarm,  they 
desisted  not  from  their  original  design ;  though  they  were 
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concerned  for  their  own  city,  they  did  not  abandon  their 
attempts  on  Capua ;  but,  part  of  their  army  being  left  there 
with  the  consul  Appius,  and  part  having  followed  Elaccus  to 
Kome,  they  fought  both  at  home  and  abroad  at  the  same 
time.  Why  then  should  we  wonder  that  tlie  gods  them- 
selves, the  gods,  I  say,  (nor  shall  I  be  ashamed^  to  admit  it,) 
again  opposed  Hannibal  as  he  was  preparing  to  march  for- 
ward when  at  three  miles'  distance  from  Eome.  For,  at 
every  movement  of  his  force,  so  copious  a  flood  of  rain 
descended,  and  such  a  violent  storm  of  wind  arose,  that  it 
was  evident  the  enemy  was  repulsed  by  divine  influence,  and 
the  tempest  proceeded,  not  from  heaven,  but  from  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  Capitol.  He  therefore  fled  and  departed, 
and  withdrew  to  the  furthest  comer  of  Italy,  leaving  the 
city  in  a  manner  adored^.  It  is  but  a  small  matter  to  men- 
tion, yet  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  magnanimity  of  the 
Roman  people,  that  during  those  very  days  in  which  the 
city  was  besieged^  the  ground  which  Hannibal  occupied  with 
his  camp  was  oftered  for  sale  at  Home,  and,  being  put  up  to 
auction,  actuaUy  found  a  purchaser.  Hannibal,  on  the  other 
side,  wished  to  imitate  such  confidence,  and  put  up  for  sale 
the  bankers'  houses  in  the  city  ;  but  no  buyer  was  found ;  so 
that  it  was  evident  that  the  fates  had  their  presages. 

But  as  yet  nothing  had  been  effectually  accomplished  by 
so  much  valour,  or  even  through  such  eminent  favour  from 
the  gods ;  for  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  B^nnibal,  was  ap- 
proaching with  a  new  army,  new  strength,  and  every  fresh 
requisite  for  war.  There  had  doubtless  been  an  end  of 
Eome,  if  that  general  had  united  himself  with  his  brother ; 
but  Cladius  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Livius  Salinator,  over- 
threw him  as  he  was  pitching  his  camp.  Nero  was  at  that 
time  keeping  Hannib^  at  bay  in  the  furthest  comer  of  Italy; 

*  Nor  shall  I  be  ashamed,  ^.]  Why  should  he  be  ashamed  to  admit  that 
Rome  was  saved  by  the  aid  of  the  gods  ?  To  receive  assistance  irom  the  godi 
was  a  proof  of  merit.  The  gods  help  those  who  help  themselves,  says  the  pro* 
Terb.  When  he  says  that  the  gods  '*  again  opposed  Hannibal,"  he  seems  to  refet 
to  what  he  said  above  in  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Cannse,  that  the  deities,  arerse 
to  Carthage,  prevented  Hannibal  from  marching  at  that  time  to  Rome. 

*  In  a  manner  adored]  TanHtm  non  adoraiam.  **  Not  being  able  to  take  tht 
dty,"  says  Grnvins,  "  he  seemed  to  have  come  only  to  look  at  it  and  tarn  awaj 
fn  those  do  who  adore  any  object.    This  is  the  meaning  of  Fioms's  conceit.** 
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while  Livius  had  marched  to  the  very  opposite  quarter,  thai 
is,  to  the  very  entrance  and  confines  of  Italy ;  and  of  the 
ability  and  expedition  with  which  the  consuls  joined  their 
forces,  (though  so  vast  a  space,  that  is,  thie  whole  of  Italy 
where  it  is  longest,  lay  between  them,)  and  defeated  the 
enemy  with  their  combined  strength,  when  they  expected  no 
attack,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  Hannibal,  it  is  difficult 
to  give  a  notion.  When  Hannibal,  however,  had  knowledge 
of  the  matter,  and  saw  his  brother's  head  thrown  down  before 
bis  camp,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  perceive  the  evil  destiny  of  Car- 
thage." This  was  his  first  confession  of  that  kind,  not 
without  a  sure  presage  of  his  approaching  fate ;  and  it  was 
now  certain,  even  from  his  own  acknowledgment,  that  Han- 
nibal might  be  conquered.  But  the  Eoman  people,  full  of 
confidence  from  so  many  successes,  thought  it  would  be  a 
noble  enterprise  to  subdue  such  a  desperate  enemy  in  his 
own  Africa.  Directing  their  whole  force,  therefore,  under 
the  leadership  of  Scipio,  upon  Africa  itself,  they  began  to 
imitate  Hannibal,  and  to  avenge  upon  Africa  the  sufferings 
of  their  own  Italy.  What  forces  of  Hasdrubal,  (good  gods  !) 
what  armies  of  Syphax,  did  that  commander  put  to  flight ! 
How  great  were  the  camps  of  both  that  he  destroyed  in  one 
night  bv  casting  firebrands  into  them !  At  last,  not  at  three 
miles'  distance,  but  by  a  close  siege,  he  shook  the  very  gates 
of  Carthage  itself.  And  thus  he  succeeded  in  drawing  off  Han- 
nibal when  he  was  stiU.  clinging  to  and  brooding  over  Italy. 
There  was  no  more  remarkable  day,  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  Roman  empire,  than  that  on  which  those  two  generals, 
the  greatest  of  all  that  ever  lived,  whether  before  or  after 
them,  the  one  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  and  the  other  of  Spain, 
drew  up  their  forces  for  a  close  engagement.  But  previously 
a  conference  was  held  between  them  concerning  conditions 
of  peace.  They  stood  motionless  awhile  in  admiration  of 
each  other.  When  they  could  not  agree  on  a  peace,  they 
gave  the  signal  for  battle.  It  is  certain,  from  the  confession 
of  both,  that  no  troops  could  have  been  better  d/rawn  up,  and 
no  fight  more  obstinately  maintained.  This  Hannibal  acknow- 
ledged concerning  the  army  of  Scipio,  and  Scipio  concermng 
that  of  Hannibal.  But  Hannibal  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
Africa  became  the  prize  of  the  victory ;  and  the  wnole  earth 
■ooQ  followed  the  fate  of  Africa. 
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CHAP.  TII.   THE   riBST  MAOEDOyiAK  WAE. 

When  Carthage  was  overcome,  no  nation  was  ashamed  of 
being  conquered.     The  people  of  Macedonia,  Greece,  Syria, 
and  all  other  countries,  as  if  carried  away  by  a  certain  tide 
and  torrent  of  fortune,  immediately  shared  the  destiny  of 
Africa.     But  the  first  of  all  were  the  Macedonians,  a  people 
that  had  formerly  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  the  wond. 
Though  Philip,  therefore,  was  then  king,  the  Bomans  seemed 
nevertheless  to  be  fighting  against  king  Alexander.   The  Ma- 
cedonian war  was  greater  from  its  name  than  from  any  regard 
due  to  the  nation  itself.     It  had  its  origin  from  a  treaty  of 
Philip,  by  which  he  had  joined  to  himself  H^umibal  when  he 
was  previously  triumphant  in  Italy.     Further  cause  was  then 
given  for  it,  by  an  application  from  Athens  for  relief  against 
the  injuries  of  the  king,  at  a  time  when,  beyond  the  just 
rights  of  victory,  he  was  wreaking  his  fury  upon  their  tem- 
ples, altars,  and  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead.     To  petitioners  of 
such  consideration  the  senate  thought  it  right  to  give  assist- 
ance ;  for  kings,  commanders,  peoples,  and  nations,  were  now 
seeking  protection  from  this  one  city.     Under  the  consul 
Laevinus,  therefore,  the  Boman  people,  having  entered  the 
Ionian  Sea  for  the  first  time,  coasted  along  the  whole  of 
Greece  with  their  fleet,  as  if  in  triumph ;  for  it  carried  all 
the  spoils  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Africa ;  and  a  laurel 
that  grew  up^  in  the  general's  ship,  promised  certain  victory. 
^Attalu8j_king;  qf_  Pergamus,  came  of  his  own  accord  to  their 
assistance;  the    Bho3i^6,  too,  came,  who  were  a  naval 
people,  and  who  struck  terror  into  all  parts  by  sea  with  their 
ships,  while  the  consul  did  the  same  on  land  with  his  horse 
and  foot.     The  king  was  twice  defeated,  twice  put  to  flight, 
and  twice  despoUed  of  his  camp ;  but  nothing  was  more 
terrible  to  the  Macedonians  than  the  sight  of  their  wounds, 
which  were  not  inflicted  with  darts,  arrows,  or  any  Grecian 
weapon,  but  with   huge  javelins,  and  swords  of  no    less 
weight,  and  gaped  beyond  what  was  necessary  for  producing 
death^. 

1  A  lanrel  that  grew  up,  ^.]  Nata  in  prcetorid  puppe  laurut.  This  is  men- 
tioned by  Livy,  xxxii.,  1,  as  having  been  reported  tc  the  senate  by  the  proconsul 
P.  Salpicias. 

*  Beyond  what  was  necessary  for  producing  desi": "]  Ultra  mortem,  "  Maiort 
erant  qn^m  necesse  esset  ad  mortem  inf(MP6ndun  *    Rjfckms,    Some  copus  ban 
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Under  the  conduct  of  Flamiiius,  too,  we  penetrated  the 
mountains  of  the  Chaonians,  which  were  before  impassable^ 
and  the  river  Aous^,  flowing  through  steep  places  which  form 
the  very  barriers  of  Macedonia.  To  have  effected  an  en- 
trance, was  victory ;  for  the  king,  never  afterwards  ventur- 
ing into  the  field,  was  forced  to  submission  in  one  engage- 
ment, which  indeed  was  far  from  being  a  regular  battle,  at 
the  hills  which  they  caU  Cynoscephalffi.  But  the  consul 
granted  him  peace,  and  restored  him  his  kingdom ;  and 
afterwards,  that  no  enemy  might  be  lefk  behind,  reduced 
Thebes,  Euboea,  and  Laced»mon,  which  was  malung  some 
attempts  at  opposition  under  its  tyrant  Nabis.  To  Greece 
he  then  restored  its  ancient  condition,  allowed  it  to  live 
according  to  its  own  laws,  and  to  enjoy  its  ancient  liberty. 
What  rejoicings,  what  shouts  of  pleasure,  were  heard,  when 
this  was  proclaimed  by  the  herald  at  the  quinquennial  games, 
in  the  theatre  at  Nemea !  What  an  emulation  of  applause  was 
there!  what  flowers  did  they  heap  upon  the  consul!  They 
called  on  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation,  in  which  the 
liberty  of  Achaia^  was  declared,  again  and  again ;  nor  did 
they  enjoy  the  declaration  of  the  consul  less  than  the  most 
harmonious  concert  of  flutes  and  harps. 

CHAP.  Vin.  THE  STBIAK  WAB  AOAINBT  KINO  AWTI0CHU8. 

Antiochus  immediately  followed  the  fate  of  Macedonia 
and  king  Philip  ;  fortune,  by  a  certain  influence,  and  as  if 
by  design,  directing  aflairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  the 
empire  had  advanced  from  Africa  into  Europe,  so,  from 
occasions  spontaneously  presenting  themselves,  it  might 
proceed  from  Europe  into  Africa,  and  that  the  order 
of  its  victories  might  keep  its  course  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  quarters  of  the  world.  As  far  as  the  report 
of  it  was  concerned,  there  never  was  any  war  more  formi- . 
dable,  when  the  Eomans  reflected  upoir  the  Persians  and  the 
east,  upon  Xerxes  and  Darius,  and  tne  times  when  impassable 
mountains  are  said  to  have  been  cut  through,  and  the  sea  to 
have  been  hidden  with  sails.    An  apparent  menace  from 

*  Aons]  A  rlTer  of  Illyricnin,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  Sea,  mentioned  by  LItt^ 
xxzii.,  21,  zxxviii.,  49. 
'  Acbaia]  The  name  which  the  Romans  gave  to  Greece  as  their  province. 
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beayen  also  alarmed  tbem,  for  Apollo,  at  Cum®,  was  in  a  con- 
Btaat  perspiration ;  but  tbis  was  only  the  fear  of  the  god, 
under  concern  for  bis  beloved  Asia. 

Tn  gfiY  f-bf  truth,  nncnuntrv is  hptfp.r  fnmiabpH  y^\th  Tn^p, 

.  mones^nd  armS;  than  ^yga ;  but  it  had  fallen  into  the  banda 
of  so  spiritless  a  monarch',  tliat  the  highest  praise  of  Antiocbus 
was  that  he  was  conquered  by  the  Eomans.  There  were 
two  persons  who  impelled  the  king  to  this  war ;  on  the  one 
hand  Tboas,  prince  of  JEtolia,  who  complained  that  bis  ser- 
vice in  the  war  against  Macedonia  had  not  been  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  Eomans ;  on  the  other,  Hannibal,  who,  con- 
quered in  Africa,  exiled  from  his  country,  and  impatient  of 
peace,  was  seeking  through  the  whole  world  for  an  enemy  to 
the  Eoman  people.  And  how  great  would  the  danger  have 
been  to  Eome,  if  the  king  had  been  guided  by  his  directions, 
that  is,  if  the  desperate  Hannibal  had  wielded  the  whole 
power  of  Asia!  But  the  king,  trusting  to  bis  resources,  and 
to  the  mere  title  of  monarch,  thought  it  enough  to  begin 
the  war^.  Europe,  without  dispute,  was  now  the  property 
of  the  Eomans  ;  but  Antiocbus  demanded  from  them  Lysi- 
machia,  a  city  founded  by  his  ancestors  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  as  if  it  were  bis  by  hereditary  right.  By  the  influ- 
ence of  tbis  star^,  so  to  speak,  the  tempest  of  ijhe  Asiatic 
war  was  raised.  But  this  greatest  of  kings,  content  with 
having  boldly  declared  war,  and  having  marched  out  of  Asia 
with  a  great  noise  and  tumult,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  Greece,  thought  of  nothing  but  ease 
and  luxury,  as  if  he  were  already  conqueror. 

The  Euripus  divides  from  the  continent  the  island  of 
Euboea,  which  is  close  to  it,  by  a  narrow  strait,  the  waters  of 
which  are  continually  ebbing  and  flowing.  Here  Antiocbus, 
having  erected  tents  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silk,  close  to  the 
murmuring  noise  of  the  stream,  while  the  music  of  flutes  and 
stringed  instruments  mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  waters, 

1  Gb.  VIII.  To  begin  the  war]  Bdlum  movere.  So,  just  below,  oomtentfu 
fortittr  mcUxisse  heUum. 

2  This  star]  Hoc  vdut  tidere,  **  That  is,  this  dispute  was  the  cause  of  the 
Asiatic  war,  as  the  rising  or  setting  of  certain  stars,  such  as  Arctoms,  the 
Hjades,  and  Pleiades,  occasions  tempests.  Nam  ut  tempettcOis  saspe  certo  aUqmo 
eaU  eigno  commoveniury  sic  in  hoc  oorr.Hiorum  tempestcUe  popmhri  acepe  wUdU' 
gn$t  qvo  tigno  cammoia  ni,   Cio.  pro  Mursn.,  c.  17.**  Duhar, 
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and  having  collected  roses,  though  it  was  winter,  from  all 
quarters,  formed  levies,  that  he  might  seem  in  every  way  a 
general,  of  damsels  and  youths.  Such  a  king,  already  van- 
quished by  his  own  luxury,  the  Eoman  people,  unaer  the 
command  of  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,  having  approached 
while  he  was  still  on  the  island,  compelled  him  to  flee  from 
it  by  the  very  news  of  their  coming.  Saving  then  overtaken 
him,  as  he  was  fleeing  with  precipitation,  at  Thermopylae,  a 
place  memorable  for  the  glorious  death  of  the  three  hundred 
Spartans,  they  obliged  him  (not  having  confidence  in  tlie 
ground  so  as  to  make  resistance  even  there)  to  flee  before 
them  by  sea  and  land.  Without  the  least  delay  they  pro- 
ceeded straight  into  Syria.  The  king's  fleet  was  committed 
to  Polyxenides  and  Hannibal,  for  Antiochus  himself  could 
not  endure  to  look  on  the  fight ;  and  it  was  wholly  destroyed 
by  the  Eoman  general,  -^milius  E/Cgillus,  the  Rhodians  lend- 
ing him  their  assistance.  Let  not  Athens  plume  itself  on  its 
\ictories  ;  in  Antiochus  we  conquered  a  Xerxes ;  in  JEmilius 
we  equalled  Themistocles ;  in  our  triumph  at  Ephesus^  we 
matched  that  at  Salamis. 

The  Romans  then  determined  on  the  entire  subjugation  of 
Antiochus  under  the  generalship  of  the  consul  Scipio,  whom 
his  brother  Africanus,  recently  conqueror  of  Carthage,  volun- 
tarily accompanied  in  the  character  of  lieutenant-general. 
The  king  had  given  up  the  whole  of  the  sea ;  but  we  pro- 
ceeded beyond  it.  Our  camp  was  pitched  by  the  river 
Mseander  and  Mount  Sipylus.  Here  tne  king  had  taken  his 
position,  with  so  many  auxiliary  and  other  forces  as  is  quite 
incredible.  There  were  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and 
no  less  a  number,  in  proportion^,  of  cavalry  and  chariots 
armed  with  scythes.  He  had  also  defended  his  army,  on 
either  side,  with  elephants  of  a  vast  size,  making  a  gay  ap- 
pearance with  gold,  purple,  silver,  and  their  own  ivory.  But 
all  this  mighty  force  was  embarrassed  by  its  own  vastness,  as 

»  In  our  triumph  at  Epheaus]  Ephesiis.  "We  must  tesA  Epheso^.ior  the 
Komans  did  not  ^ght  with  the  Ephesians^  bat  with  the  fleet  of  Anti(x;l)as  at 
Myonesus,  not  far  from  Epliesus."  Grcevvus. 

*  No  less  a  number,  in  proportion,  tfc]  Equitum  JaJcatorumque  cvrrtaan  non 
minor  numerus.  It  is  necess>ary  to  supply  the  words  in  proportion  in  the  trhK^ 
lation.  **The  sense  is,  that  the  nuniU'r  of  cavalry  and  chariots  was  not  l<ic: 
than  the  multitude  of  bfantry  required."  Fremthemitu. 
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well  as  by  a  shower  >f  rain,  which,  pouring  down  on  a  sudden, 
had,  with  wonderful  luck  for  us,  spoiled  the  Persian  bows. 
There  was  at  first  consternation,  next  flight,  and  then  a 
triumph.  To  Antiochus,  vanquished  and  suppliant,  it  was 
rc^solved  to  grant  peace  and  a  portion  of  his  kmgdom ;  and 
this  the  more  readily,  because  he  had  so  easily  yielded. 

OHAF.  IX.  THE  ATOLIAN  WAB. 

To  the  Syrian  war  succeeded,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that 
of  ^tolia ;  for  after  Antiochus  was  conquered,  the  Bomans 
pursued  the  incendiaries  of  the  Asiatic  war.  The  charge  of 
taking  vengeance  on  them  was  committed  to  Fulvius  Nobi- 
lior,  who  immediately,  with  his  engines  of  war,  assaulted 
Ambracia,  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and  sometime  the 
royal  residence  of  tyrrhus.  A  surrender  followed.  The 
Athenians  and  Ehodians  supported  the  intreaties  of  the 
^tolians  for  mercy ;  and,  as  we  remembered  the  aid^  which 
they  had  given  us,  we  resolved  to  pardon  them.  But  the 
war  spread  widely  amongst  their  neighbours,  and  through  all 
CephaUenia  and  Zacynthus ;  and  whatever  islands  lie  in  that 
sea  between  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  promontory 
of  Malea,  became  a  portion  of  our  conquests  in  that  war. 

CHAP.  X.  THE  ISTBIAN  WAE. 

The  Istrians  shared  the  fortune  of  the  JEtolians,  whom 
they  kad  recently  assisted  in  their  warlike  efforts.  The 
commencement  of  the  enemy's  military  operations  was 
successful,  but  that  very  success  was  the  cause  of  their 
overthrow.  For  after  they  had  taken  the  camp  of  CnsBus 
Manlius,  and  were  devotmg  themselves  to  the  enjoyment 
of  a  rich  spoil,  Appius  Pulcher  attacked  them  as  they 
were  mostly  feasting  and  revelling,  and  not  knowing,  from 
the  influence  of  their  cups,  where  they  were.  Thus  they 
yielded  up  their  ill-gotten  prey  with  their  blood  and  breath. 
Apulo,  their  king,  being  set  on  horseback,  because  he  was 
constantly  stumbling  from  intoxication  and  lightness  of  head, 
could  scarcely  be  made  sensible,  after  he  came  to  himself 
Umt  he  was  a  prisoner. 

*  Ch.  UL  We  remembered  the  aid,  ^c]  "The  asaistanoe  which  tbej  had 
fheo  Of  against  Philip,  which  Hannibal,  in  Livy,  uxtL,  7  and  lirj 
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CHAP.  XI.   THE  GALLO-GEECIAN  WAB. 

The  disaster  of  the  Syrian  war  involved  in  it  also  the 
Gh.llo-QTecians.  Whether  they  had  really  been  among  the 
auxiliaries  of  king  Antiochus,  or  whether  Manlius,  too 
desirous  of  a  triumph,  merely  pretended  that  they  were,  is* 
doubtful.  But  it  is  certain  that,  though  he  was  successful, 
a  triumph  was  denied  him,  because  the  senate  did  not  ap- 
prove of  his  reasons  for  the  war. 

The  nation  of  the  Gallo- Grecians,  as  the  name  itself  indi- 
cates, were  mixed  and  adulterated  relics  of  the  Gauls  who 
had  devastated  Greece  under  Brennus,  and  who  afterwards, 
marching  eastwards,  settled  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  But  as 
the  seeds  of  fruits  degenerate  when  their  soil  is  changed,  so 
the  native  savageness  of  those  settlers  was  softened  by  the 
gentle  air  of  Asia.  lu  two  battles,  therefore,  they  were 
routed  and  dispersed,  although  they  had  left  their  abodes  at 
the  enemy's  approach,  and  retreated  to  certain  lofty  moun- 
tains which  the  Tolostobogi  and  Testosagi  then  occupied. 
Both  these  tribes,  being  harassed  with  slings  and  arrows,  sur- 
rendered themselves,  promising  to  observe  uninterrupted 
peace.  But  those  that  had  been  captured  excited  our  won- 
der by  attempting  to  bite  their  chains  with  their  teeth, 
and  offering  their  throats  one  to  another  to  be  strangled. 
The  wife  of  king  Orgiagon,  having  suffered  violence  at  the 
hands  of  a  centurion,  made  her  escape,  by  a  remarkable 
effort,  from  her  guards,  and  brought  the  soldier's  head,  which 
she  had  cut  off,  to  her  husband. 


CHAP.  XII.   THE  SECOITD  MACEDONIAN  WAB. 

While  nation  after  nation  fell  in  the  ruin  of  tlie  Syrian 
war,  Macedonia  again  roused  herself.  The  recollection  and 
consideration  of  their  former  eminence  excited  that  brave 
people  to  action.  To  Philip  had  succeeded  his  son  Perses, 
who  thought  it  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  that 
Macedonia,  by  being  once  conquered,  should  be  conquered 
for  ever.     The  Macedonians  accordingly  arose  under  him 

.ib.  xxxiii.,  thoi]ght  of  so  mnch  conseqnence,  that  thej  attribute  to  it  the  victory 
of  the  Romans.    Julian,  too,  in  his  GsBsars,  speaks  highly  of  the  ^tolians,  and  sayi 
that  they  were  not  conq&ered  bj  the  Romans  without  extreme  hazard.**  Fr  tin 
themiut. 
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with  much  more  spirit  than  they  had  shown  under  his  father. 
They  induced  the  Thracians  to  join  their  pariy,  and  thu« 
tempered  the  dexterity  of  the  Macedonians  with  the  robust 
valour  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Thra- 
cians with  the  discipline  of  the  Macedonians.  To  this  ar- 
rangement was  added  the  prudence  of  the  prince,  who,  having 
surveyed  the  face  of  the  country  from  the  top  of  Hssmus, 
and  having  pitched  several  camps  in  steep  places,  had  so 
secured  his  kingdom  with  men  and  arms,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  left  no  access  for  enemies,  unless  they  came  down  from 
heaven. 

But  the  Eomans^,  under  the  consul  Marcius  Philippus, 
having  entered  the  province,  and  having  carefully  explored 
the  approaches  by  the  lake  of  Astrus^,  over  troublesome  and 
dangerous  hills,  and  heights  which  seemed  inaccessible  even 
to  birds,  forced  a  passage  for  themselves,  and,  by  a  Budden 
inroad  of  war,  alarmed  the  king,  who  was  lying  secure,  and 
apprehending  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  consternation  waa 
so  great,  that  he  ordered  all  his  money  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  lest  it  should  be  lost^,  and  his  fleet  to  be  burned,  lest  it 
should  be  set  on  fire. 

Under  the  consul  Paulus,  when  stronger  garrisons,  in 
great  numbers,  had  been  stationed  on  the  frontiers.  Mace- 
donia was  surprised  by  other  ways,  through  the  consummate 
art  and  perseverance  of  the  general,  who  made  a  feint  on 
one  part,  and  effected  an  entrance  at  another ;  and  whose 
mere  approach  was  so  alarming  to  the  king,  that  he  durst 
not  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  but  committed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  struggle  to  his  generals.  Being  vanquished, 
therefore,  in  his  absence,  he  fled  to  the  sea,  and  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Samothrace,    trusting  to   the  well-known 

'  Bat  the  Bomans]  Nam—f>opulu8  Romanus.  As  nam  seems  out  of  place 
Here,  N.  Heinsms  suggested  tamen. 

^  The  lake  of  Astras]  Astrudem  pedudem.  As  this  lake  is  nowhere  else  mcji- 
tioned,  the  critics  in  general  think  the  passage  cormpt ;  and  Salmasias  proposes 
to  read  Bistonidem  paludem.  Livy,  in  his  narrative  of  the  same  drenmstances, 
(xliv.,  2.^  has  Asctmdem pahtdem. 

'  Thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  it  should  be  lost,  ^c]  An  allusion,  as  Freinshemint 
Uiioks,  to  Martial,  Ep.  ii.,  80: 

ffostem  cumjufferet,  se  r  armtus  tpae  peremit : 
Die  rogo,  twk  furor  est^  ne  moriare^  morif 
Fannius,  to  Vape  his  foes,  stopp'd  his  own  breath: 
Was  he  not  mad  to  die  .^rom  four  of  death? 
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Minctity  of  the  place,  as  if  temples  and  altars  could  protect 
him  whom  his  mountains  and  arms  could  not  defend. 

No  monarch  longer  cherished  regret  for  his  lost  dignitj 
"When  he  wrote  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Eoman  general,  from 
the  temple  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  set  his  name  to  the 
letter,  he  added  Kmg  to  it.  But  no  general  was  ever  more 
respectful  to  captive  majesty  than  Paulus.  When  his  enemy- 
came  within  sight,  he  invited  him  into  his  tent,  entertained 
him  at  his  own  table,  and  admonished  his  own  sons  to  wor- 
shipfortu/ne  whose  power  was  so  great. 

The  triumph  over  Macedonia  the  Roman  people  also  esti- 
mated and  viewed  as  among  the  most  glorious  that  they  had 
ever  known ;  for  they  occupied  three  days  in  witnessing  it. 
The  first  day  displayed  the  statues  and  pictures ;  the  second, 
the  arms  and  treasures ;  and  the  third,  the  captiven  and  the 
king  himself,  who  was  still  in  a  state  of  amazement,  and  as  it 
were  stupified  at  the  suddenness  of  his  calamity. 

The  people  of  Rome  received  the  joyful  news  of  this  victory 
long  before  they  learned  it  from  the  general's  letter ;  for  it 
.  was  known  at  Rome  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  Perses 
was  conquered.  Two  young  men,  with  white  horses,  were 
seen  cleansing  themselves  from  dust  and  blood  at  the  lake  of 
Jutuma ;  and  these  brought  the  news.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  were  Castor  and  Pollux,  because  they  were 
two ;  that  they  had  been  present  at  the  battle,  because  they 
were  wet  with  blood ;  and  that  they  had  come  from  Mace- 
donia, because  they  were  still  out  oi  breath. 

CHAP.  XIII.    THE  ILLTBIAN  WAB. 

The  contagion  of  the  Macedonian  war  involved  the  H- 
lyrianai-^  They  had  served  in  it,  having  been  hired  by  ting 
Perses  to  harass  the  Romans  in  the  rear.  They  were  sub- 
dued without  loss  of  time  by  the  prsetor  Anicius.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  destroy  Scorda  the  capital,  and  a  surrender  im- 
mediately followed.  The  war  was  indeed  finished  before  the 
news  reached  Rome  that  it  was  commenced. 


CHAP.  XIV.  THE  THIRD  MACEDONIAN  WAB. 

By  some  appointment  of  destiny,  as  if  it  had  been  so 
agreed  between  the   Carthaginians  and  Macedonians,  that 
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they  sh;a]d  each  be  conquered  a  third  time,  both  assumed 
arms  at  the  same  juncture,  though  the  Macedonians  took  the 
lead  in  shaking  off  the  yoke,  being  grown  more  formidable 
than  before  by  having  been  despised.  The  occasion  of  the  war 
is  abnost  to  be  blushed  at ;  for  one  Andriscus,  a  man  of  the 
lowest  rank,  seized  the  throne,  and  commenced  a  war  against 
the  Eomans,  at  the  same  time.  Whether  he  was  a  fr^man 
or  a  slave  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  worked 
for  pay.  Being,  however,  from  a  resemblance  to  king  Philip, 
generally  called  Pseudo-Philip,  he  sustained  the  person  and 
name  of  a  king  with  the  spirit  of  a  king.  The  Eomans 
slighting  these  proceedings  on  his  part,  and  being  content 
with  the  services  of  the  praetor  Juventius  against  him, 
rashly  engaged  the  man  when  he  was  strengthened  not  only 
with  the  troops  of  Macedonia,  but  also  with  vast  forces  from 
Thrace,  and  they  that  were  invincible  against  real  kings, 
were  defeated  by  this  imaginary  and  pretended  king.  But 
under  the  consulship  of  Metellus  they  took  ample  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  their  praetor  and  his  legion ;  for  they  not  only  re- 
duced Macedonia  to  servitude,  but  brought  the  leader  in  the 
war,  who  was  given  up  to  them  by  a  petty  prince  of  Thrace 
to  whom  he  fled,  in  chains  to  the  city.  Fortune  indulgently 
granting  him  this  favour  in  his  misfortunes,  that  the  Boman 
people  triumphed  over  him  as  a  real  king. 

CHAP.  XV.  THE  THIED  PUNIO  WAR. 

The  third  war  with  Africa  was  both  short  in  its  duration, 
(for  it  was  finished  in  four  years,)  and,  compared  with  those 
that  preceded  it,  of  much  less  difficulty ;  as  we  bad  to  fight, 
not  so  much  against  troops  in  the  field,  as  against  the  city 
itself;  but  it  was  far  the  greatest  of  the  three  in  its  conse- 
quences, for  in  it  Carthage  was  at  last  destroyed.  And  if  any 
one  contemplates  the  events  of  the  three  periods,  he  will 
understand  that  the  war  was  begun  in  the  first,  greatly 
advanced  in  the  second,  and  entirely  finished  in  the  third. 

The  cause  of  this  war  was,  that  Carthage,  in  violation  of  an 
article  in  the  treaty,  had  once  fitted  out  a  fieet  and  army 
against  the  Numidians,  and  had  frequently  threatened  the 
frontiers  of  Masinissa.  But  the  Bomans  were  partial  to  thi« 
good  king,  who  was  also  their  ally. 
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When  the  war  had  been  determined  upon,  they  had  to  con- 
iider  about  the  end  of  it.  Cato,  even  when  his  opinion  wae 
asked  on  any  other  subject,  pronounced,  with  impkeable 
enmity,  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed.  Scipio  Kasica 
pave  his  voice  for  its  preservation,  lest,  if  the. fear  of  the  pjval 
City  were  removed,  the  exultation  of  Eome  should  gro>^  ex- 
travagant. The  senate  decided  on  a  middle  course,  resolving 
that  the  city  should  only  be  removed  from  its  place ;  for 
nothing  appeared  to  t&em  more  glorious  than  that  there 
should  be  a  Carthage  which  should  not  be  feared.  In  the 
consulship  of  Manlius  and  Censorinus,  therefore,  the  Boman 
people  having  attacked  Carthage,  but  giving  them  some  hopes 
of  peace,  burned  their  fleet,  which  they  voluntarily  delivered 
up,  in  sight  of  the  city.  Having  next  summoned  the  chief 
men,  they  commanded  them  to  quit  the  place  if  they  wished 
to  preserve  their  lives.  This  requisition,  from  its  cruelty,  so 
incensed  them,  that  they  chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  utmost 
extremities.  They  accordingly  bewailed  their  necessities 
publicly,  and  shouted  with  one  voice  to  arms ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion was  made  to  resist  the  enemy  by  every  means  in  their 
power ;  not  because  any  hope  of  success  was  left,  but  because 
they  had  rather  their  birthplace  should  be  destroyed  by  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  than  by  their  own.  With  what  spirit 
they  resumed  the  war,  may  be  understood  from  the  facts  that 
they  pulled  down  their  roofs  and  houses  for  the  equipment  of 
a  new  fleet ;  that  gold  and  silver,  instead  of  brass  and  iron, 
was  melted  in  their  forges  for  the  construction  of  arms ;  and 
that  the  women  parted  with  their  hair  to  make  cordage  for 
the  engines  of  war. 

Under  the  command  of  the  consul  Mancinus,  the  siege  was 
warmly  conducted  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  harbour  was 
dismantled  of  its  works,  and  a  first,  second,  and  eren  third 
wall  taken,  while  nevertheless  the  Byrsa,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  citadel,  held  out  like  another  city.  But  though  the 
destruction  of  the  place  was  thus  very  far  advanced,  it  was 
the  name  of  the  Scipios  only  that  seemed  fatal  to  Africa. 
The  government,  accordingly,  applying  to  another  Scipio, 
desired  from  him  a  termination  of  the  war.  This  Scipio,  the 
Bon  of  Faulus  Macedonicus,  the  son  of  the  great  Airicanqs 
had  adopted  as  an  honour  to  his  family,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
with   :hi8  destiny,  that  the  grandson  should  overthrow  th 
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city  which  the  grandfather  had  shaken.  But  as  the  bites  ol 
dying  beasts  are  wont  to  be  most  fatal,  so  there  was  mono 
trouble  with  Carthage  half  ruined,  than  when  it  was  in  ia 
full  strength.  The  Eomans  having  shut  the  enemy  up  in 
their  sin^e  fortress,  had  also  blockaded  the  harbour;  but 
upon  this  they  dug  another  harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  not  with  a  design  to  escape,  but  because  no  one  supposed 
that  they  could  even  force  an  outlet  there.  Here  a  new  fleet, 
as  if  just  bom,  started  forth ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  some- 
times by  day  and  sometimes  by  night,  some  new  mole,  some 
new  machine,  some  new  band  of  desperate  men,  perpetually 
started  up,  like  a  sudden  flame  from  a  Are  sunk  in  asnes.  At 
last,  their  afiairs  becoming  desperate,  forty  thousand  men, 
and  (what  is  hardly  credible)  with  Hasdrubal  at  their  head, 
surrendered  themselves.  How  much  more  nobly  did  a 
woman  behave,  the  wife  of  the  general,  who,  taking  hold  of  her 
two  children,  threw  herself  from  the  top  of  her  house  into 
the  midst  of  the  flames,  imitating  the  queen  that  built  Car- 
thage. How  great  a  city  was  then  destroyed,  is  shown,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  things,  by  the  duration  of  the  fire,  for 
the  flames  could  scarcely  be  extinguished  at  the  end  of  seven- 
teen days ;  flames  which  the  enemy  themselves  had  raised  in 
their  houses  and  temples,  that  since  the  city  could  not  be 
rescued  from  the  Eomans,  all  matter  for  triumph  might  at 
least  be  burned. 

CHAP.  Xn.   THE  ACHAEAN  WAR. 

As  if  this  age  had  been  destined  for  the  subversion  of 
cities,  Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  the  ornament  of 
Greece,  situated,  as  if  for  an  object  of  adiniration,  between 
the  Ionian  and  ^gean  Seas,  soon  after  shared  the  &te  €i 
Carthage.  This  city  (a  proceeding  unworthy  of  the  Boman 
came)  was  destroyed  even  before  it  was  counted  among  the 
number  of  undoubted  enemies.  The  cause  of  the  war  wa0 
Critolaus^,  who  used  the  liberty  granted  him  bv  the  Eomans 
against  themselves,  and  insulted  the  ambassadors  sent  from 
Eome,  whether  by  personal  violence  is  doubtful,  but  cer^ 
tamly  by  words.  Eeveuge  for  this  aff'ront  was  committed 
to  Metellus,  who  was  at  that  time  settling  the  state  of*  Ma* 

^  Cfa.  XVL  Critolans]  He  was  chief  of  the  Achaean  leagcc 
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cedonia;  aiid  hence  arose  the  AchsBan  war.    In  the  firbt 

Elace,  Metellus,  now  consul,  cut  to  pieces  the  force  of  Crito- 
lus  on  the  open  plains  of  Elis,  and  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Alpheus.  The  war  was  indeed  ended  in  one  battle ;  and 
a  siege  threatened  the  city  itself ;  but,  (such  is  the  fortune  of 
eyents,)  afber  Metellus  had  ought,  Mummius  came  to  take 
the  victory.  He  scattered,  far  and  wide,  the  army  of  the 
other  general  DisBus,  at  the  very  entrance  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  dyed  its  two  harbours  with  blood.  At  length  the  city, 
being  forsaken  by  the  inhabitants,  was  first  plundered,  and 
then  pulled  down  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  What  a  profu- 
sion of  statues,  of  garments,  of  pictures,  was  then  burnt  or 
scattered  abroad !  How  great  wealth  the  general  then  both 
carried  off  and  burned,  may  be  known  from  this  fact,  that 
whatever  Corinthian  brass  is  held  in  esteem  throughout  the 
world,  we  find  to  have  been  the  relics  of  that  conflagration. 
The  ruin  of  that  most  opulent  city  even  made  the  value  of  this 
brass  the  greater,  inasmuch  as,  when  many  statues  and  images 
were  melted  together  in  the  fire,  veins  of  brass,  gold,  and 
silver,  ran  together  into  one  mass. 

CHAP.  XVI.   AFFAIBS  IS  SPAIN. 

As  Corinth  followed  the  fortune  of  Carthage,  so  Numantia 
followed  that  of  Corinth.  Nor  was  there  a  single  place, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  that  was  afterwards  untouched 
by  the  Eoman  arms.  After  the  famous  conflagrations  of 
these  two  cities,  there  was  war  far  and  wide,  not  with  diffe- 
rent nations  one  after  another,  but,  as  it  were,  one  war  per- 
vading the  whole  world  at  the  same  time;  so  that  those 
cities  seemed,  as  if  by  the  action  of  the  winds,  to  have  dis- 
persed certain  sparks  of  war  over  the  whole  globe.  Spaiii 
never  had  the  determination  to  rise  in  a  body,  agaui8fe.3i8.i^t 
Sever  tKought'Tff'uiiiting  its 'Strenj  "  ~~'***'  **"' 


6nipire;  or  ^(^olhblhing  for  a  general  d(^ 
else  it  is  so  surrounded  on  alf  sides  by 


Pyrenees,  that,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  situation,  it  is 
secure  fipom  all  attacks.  But  jt  was  beset  by  theJBQ%a3X& 
_before  it  kne^f  jtiggjf,  and  was  tSe"  only  one  of  ali  their  pro- 
"TncesTBLat  did  no*-  discover  its  strength  tiU  it  was  subdued. 
T'he  war  in  this  country  lasted  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
from  the  time    f  the  first  Scipios  to  C/SBsar  Augustus,  nc4 
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continuously  oi  without  mtermiRsion,  but  as  occasions  excited 
tlie  Eomans;  nor  was  the  dispute  at  first  with  the  Spa- 
niards, but  with  the  Carthafinnians  in  Spain,  from  whom  pro- 
ceeded the  contagion,  and  connexion,  odA.  causea  of  all  the 
contentions.  The  two  Scipios,  Publius  and  Cnseus,  carried 
the  first  Eoman  standards  over  the  Fyrens&au  mountains,  and 
defeated  Hanno,  and  Hasdrubal  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in 
important  battles ;  and  Spain  would  have  been  carried  as  it 
were  by  assault,  had  not  those  gallant  men  been  surprised 
by  Punic  subtlety  in  the  height  of  victory,  and  cut  off  at  a 
time  when  they  were  conquerors  by  land  and  sea.  That 
Scipio,  therefore,  who  was  afterwards  called  Afiricanus,  the 
avenger  of  his  fether  and  uncle,  entered  the  country  as  a 
new  and  fresh  province,  and  having  speedily  taken  Carthage^ 
and  other  cities,  and  not  being  content  with  having  expelled 
the  Carthaginians,  made  the  province  tributary  to  us,  reduced 
under  our  dominion  all  places  on  either  side  of  the  Iberus, 
and  was  the  first  of  the  Eoman  generals  that  prosecuted  a 
victorious  course  to  Gades  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ocean*. 

But  it  is  a  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province*  than  to 
acquire  one.  Generals  were  accordingly  despatched  into 
several  parts  of  the  coimtry,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes 
another,  who,  with  much  difficulty,  and  many  bloody  engage- 
ments, taught  those  savage  nations,  which  had  till  then  been 
free,  and  were  consequently  impatient  of  control,  to  submit 
to  the  Eoman  yoke.  Cato  the  Censor  humbled  the  Celtibe» 
^rians,  the  main  s.tcength  of  Spaiu,  in  several  battles.  Gracchus^ 
ffie  father  ^f"  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  inflicted  on  the 
same  people  the  demolition  of  a  himdred  and  fifby  cities. 
Metellus,  who  was  sumamed  Macedonicus,  deserved  also  to 
be  called  Celtibericus,  for  when  he  had  with  great  glory 
reduced  Contrebia  and  the  Nertobriges*,  he  with  greater 
glory  spared  them.  Lucullus  conquered  the  Turduli  and 
Yacc^i.  from  whom  the  younger  Scipio,  having  been  chal- 

»  Ch.  XVII.  Carthage]  That  is,  New  Carthage,  m  Spain. 

-  Month  of  the  Ocean]  Oceani  ora.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  Fretmt 
Gadita/n/um, 

'  A  greater  matter  to  preserve  a  province,  ^.]  He  makes  the  same  observa- 
tion in  b.  iv.,  c  12. 

*  The  Nertobriges"  Thb  word  is  probably  cormpt  It  ought  apparently  to  be 
)he  name  of  a  town,' not  of  a  vaople;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to  waeMMUi 
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lenged  I17  their  king  to  a  single  combat,  carried  off  the 
Bpolia  opima,  Decimus  Erutus,  taking  a  somewhat  wider 
range,  overcame  the  Celts  and  Lusitanians,  and  all  the  tribes 
of  GaUjgsi^  crossed  ^e  nver  of  Oblivion^,  an  object  of  dread 
to  the  soldiers^  and  having  pursued  a  victorious  route  along 
the  shore  of  the  Ocean,  did  not  turn  back  until  he  beheld,  not 
without  some  dread  and  apprehension  of  being  guilty  of 
impiety,  the  sun  descend  into  the  sea,  and  his  fire  buried  in 
the  waters. 

But  the  main  difficulty  of  the  war  was  with  the  Lusitanians 
and  Numantines ;  and  not  without  reason ;  for  they  alone,  of 
all  the  nations  of  Spain,  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
leaders.  There  would,  indeed,  have  been  difficulty  enough 
with  all  the  Oeltiberians,  had  not  Salendicus,  the  author  of 
their  insurrection,  been  cut  off  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
He  would  have  been  a  great  man,  from  the  union  of  craft  and 
daring  in  his  character,  if  the  course  of  events  had  favoured 
him.  Brandishing  a  silver  spear,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  been  sent  him  from  heaven,  and  conducting  himself 
like  a  prophet,  he  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  every  one. 
But  having,  with  corresponding  rashness,  penetrated  the 
camp  of  the  consul  in  the  night,  he  was  slain  near  his  tent  by 
the  javelin  of  a  sentinel.  The  Lusitanians  Viriathus  stirred 
up,  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  craft,  who,  from  a  hunter 
becoming  a  robber,  was  from  a  robber  suddenly  made  a 
leader  and  commander,  and  who  would  have  been,  if  fortune 
had  seconded  his  attempts,  the  Eomulus  of  Spain.  Not  con- 
tent with  defending  the  liberty  of  his  countrymen,  he  for 
fourteen  years  wasted  all  that  belonged  to  the  Romans,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iberus  and  Tagus,  with  fire  and  sword. 
He  attacked  the  camps  of  praetors  and  governors,  defeated 
Claudius  Unimanus,  with  the  almost  utter  destruction  of  his 
army,  and  erected.  In  the  mountains  of  his  country,  trophies 
adorned  with  the  robes  and  fasces  which  he  had  taken  from 
our  generals.  At  last  the  consul  Fabius  Maximus  overcame 
him,  but  his  victory  was  disgraced  by  his  successor,  Pompi- 

>  The  river  of  Oblivion]  Otherwise  called  Limia,  or  Limius.     Strabo,  lib.  iii. ; 

Pomp.  Mel.,  iil,  1 ;  Cellar.,  il,  1.    It  was  called  the  river  of  Oblivion  from  the 

jsfi  of  some  troops  on  its  banks,  m  some  of  the  contentions  of  the  Spaniardu 

unong  themselves.    The  word  trangiit,  or  some  snch  verl^  is,  as  Daker  observes 

wanting  * '.  the  text 
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iius,  who,  eager  .to  bring  the  matter  to  an  ^id,  proceeded 
against  the  hero,  when  he  was  weakened  and  meditating  a 
surrender,  by  the  aid  of  fraud  and  treachery  and  domestic 
assassins,  and  conferred  upon  his  adyersaiy  the  glory  .  of 
seeming  to  have  been  inyincible  by  any  other  meaQS. 

CHAP.  XVni.   THE  inTMAITTIIO;  WAB. 

Numantia,  however  inferior  to  Carthage,  Capua,  and.  Co- 
rinth, in  wealth,  was,  in  regard  to  valour  aud  distinction^ 
equal  to  them  all.  If  we  look  to  the  conduct  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, it  was  the  greatest  glory  of  Spain ;  for,  though  without 
a  wall,  without  towers,  situate  only  on  a  slight  ascent  by  thq 
river  Douro,  and  manned  only  with  four  thousand  Celti- 
berians,"it  held  out  alone,  for  the  space  of  fburteen  years, 
against  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men ;  nor  did  it  hold  out 
merely,  but  also  several  times  repulsed  them^,  and  forced 
them  to  dishonourable  treaties.  At  last,  when  it  was  found 
impregnable  by  its  present  assailants,  it  was  necessary,  they 
thought,  to  apply  to  him  who  had  destroyed  Carthage. 

Scarcely  ever,  if  we  may  confess  the  truth,  was  the  pretext 
for  a  war  more  unjust.  The  Numan tines  had  sheltered  cer- 
tain Segidians,  some  of  their  own  allies  and  relatives,  who 
had  escaped  &om  the  hands  of  the  Eomans.  The  interces> 
sion  which  they  made  for  these  refugees  had  no  effect ;  and 
when  they  offered  to  withdraw  themselves  from  all  concern 
in  the  war,  they  were  told  to  lay  dovm  their  arms  as  the  con- 
dition of  a  treaty  on  fair  terms.  This  was  understood  by  the 
barbarians  to  signify  that  their  hands  were  to  be  cut  off.  In 
consequence  they  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and  under  the 
conduct  of  Megara,  a  very  determined  leader,  attacked  Pom- 
peius;  yet,  when  they  might  have  cut  his  army  to  pieces, 
they  chose  rather  to  make  a  treaty  with  him.  They  had  next 
for  an  assailant  Hostilius  Mancinus,  whose  troops  they  so 
dispirited,  by  continual  slaughters,  that  not  a  man  of  them 
could  endure  the  looks  or  voice  of  a  Numantine.  Yet,  when 
they  might  have  put  all  his  followers  to  the  sword,  they  pre- 
ferred making  a  treaty  also  with  him,  and  were  content  with 

'  CIl  XVIII.  Several  times  repulsed  them]  Sapiiu  aUquaindo  percviiL  This 
IS  the  reading  preferred  bj  Lipsius.  Dakar  has  jcetmiw,  which  GrflBvias  inter- 
prets ScBvius  quam  Carthago^  Capua^  ei  Connthmt,  But  these  names  are  at  toe 
great  a  distance  for  such  an  interpretatioiL 


> 
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despoiling  his  men  of  their  arms.  But  the  people  of  Eome, 
incensed  at  the  ignominy  and  shame  of  this  Numantine 
treaty,  no  less  than  at  the  Caudine  treaty  of  former  days, 
expiated  the  dishonour  of  their  miscarriage,  for  the  present, 
by  the  surrender  of  Mancinus^.  But  afterwards,  under  the 
leadership  of  Scipio,  who  was  prepared  by  the  burning  of 
Carthage  for  the  destruction  of  cities,  they  grew  outrageous 
for  rerenge. 

At  first,  however,  Scipio  had  a  harder  struggle  in  the  camp 
than  in  the  field,  with  our  own  troops  than  with  those  of 
IN'umantia.  For  the  soldiery,  under  his  orders,  were  of  neces- 
sity exercised  in  constant,  excessive,  and  even  servile  labour^. 
Such  as  knew  not  how  to  bear  arms,  were  ordered  to  carry  an 
extraordinary  number  of  stakes  for  ramparts ;  and  such  as 
were  unwilling  to  be  stained  with  blood,  were  forced  to 
defile  themselves  with  dirt.  Besides,  all  the  women  and  ser- 
vant-boys, and  all  baggage  except  what  was  requisite  for  use, 
was  dismissed. 

Justly  has  it  been  said,  that  an  army  is  of  the  same  worth  as 
its  leader.  When  the  troops  were  thus  reduced  to  discipline, 
a  battle  was  fought,  and  that  was  effected  which  none  had 
ever  expected  to  see,  namely,  that  every  one  saw  the  Numan- 
tines  fleeing.  They  were  even  willing  to  surrender  them- 
selves, if  nothing  but  what  was  endurable  by  men  had  been 
requii-ed  of  them.  But  as  Scipio  was  eager  for  a  full  and 
absolute  victory,  they  were  brought  to  such  despair,  that, 
having  gorged  themselves,  as  if  for  a  funeral-banquet,  with 
half-raw  flesh  and  celled,  (a  name  which  they  give  to  a  drink 
of  the  country  made  from  corn,)  they  rushed  out  to  battle  with 
a  determination  to  die.     Their  object  was  understood  by  our 

'  By  the  surrender  of  Mancinus]  DedUione  Mancini.  Mancinns  was  placedi 
bj  the  consul  Publins  Forius,  at  the  gate  of  Numantia,  nnarmed,  and  with  bis 
hands  tied  behind  him.  But  the  Numantines  refused  to  receive  him.  See  Veil. 
Pat,  iL,  90,  5.  The  subject  is  ako  mentioned  by  Appian,  and  by  Plutarch,  Lifi 
of  lib.  Gracchus. 

•  Excessive — labour]  InfiisiU — operibus.  "  Injusbw^^  says  Dnker,  "for  mm<v> 
dikmt  and  nimitu.  Some  have  proposed  to  read  msuetis,  but  Madame  Dacifli 
defends  mfustus  by  a  reference  to  Virgil,  Ge^v,  iii.,  846 : 

ffaud  secM  dcpatriis  acer  Romamu  in  armisi 
Injtuto  wbfasce  viam  dum  carpiL" 

*  CeUa"]  A  sort  of  cerevisia^  or  beer.    See  Plin.,  h.  H.^  xxii.,  2.5.    "  Probablyi 
says  Scheller,  "  a  Spanish  word." 
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ireceral,  and  to  men  defying  death  tlie  opportunity  of 
lighting  was  not  granted.  But  when  famine  pressed  hard 
apon  them,  (as  they  were  surrounded  with  a  trench  and 
breastwork,  and  four  camps.)  they  intreated  of  Scipio  to  be 
aUowed  the  priyilege  of  e^^g  with  him,  desiring  that  he 
would  kill  them  as  men,  anc^  when  this  was  not  granted, 
they  resolved  upon  making  a  sally.  A  battle  being  the  con- 
sequence,  great  numbers  of  them  were  slain,  and,  as  the 
famine  was  still  sore  upon  them,  the  siurivors  lived  for 
some  time  on  their  bodies^.  At  last  they  determined  to  flee  * 
but  this  their  wives  prevented,  by  cutting,  with  great 
treachery,  yet  out  of  affection,  the  ^hs  of  their  saddles. 
Despairing,  therefore,  of  escape,  and  being  driven  to  the 
utmost  rage  and  fury,  they  resolved  to  die  in  the  following 
manner.  They  first  destroyed  their  captains,  and  then  them- 
selves and  their  native  city,  with  sword  and  poison  and 
a  general  conflagration.  Peace  be  to  the  ashes  of  the  most 
brave  of  all  cities ;  a  city,  in  my  opinion,  most  happy  in  its 
very  sufferings ;  a  city  which  protected  its  allies  with  honour, 
and  withstood,  with  its  own  force,  and  for  so  long  a  period, 
a  people  supported  by  the  strength  of  the  whole  world. 
Bemg  overpowered  at  length  by  the  greatest  of  generals,  it 
left  no  cause  for  the  enemy  to  rejoice  over  it.  Its  plunder, 
as  that  of  a  poor  people,  was  valueless ;  their  arms  they  had 
themselves  burnt ;  and  the  triumph  of  its  conquerors  was 
only  over  its  name. 

CHAP.  XIX.    SUMMAET  OP  THB  HOMAN  WAE8  POE  TWO" 

HXJNDBED  YEASS. 

Hitherto  the  Eoman  people  had  been  noble,  honourable, 
pious,  upright,  and  illustrious.  Their  subsequent  actions  in 
this  age,  as  they  were  equally  grand,  so  were  they  more  tur- 
bulent and  dishonourable,  their  vices  increasing  with  the 
very  greatness  of  their  empire.  So  that  if  any  one  divides 
this  third  age,  which  was  occupied  in  conquest  beyond  the 
sea,  and  which  we  have  made  to  consist  of  two  hundred 
years,  into  two  equal  parts,  he  will  allow,  with  reason  and 
justice,  that  the  first  hundred  years,  in  which  they  subdued 

1  Lived  for  some  time  on  their  bodies]  AliquarUisper  inde  vio'^ere.  The  omr 
laeof  ttors  agree  in  giving  this  sense  to  mde.    See  VaL  Mai.,  viL,  6,  2. 
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Africa,  Macedonia,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  were  (as  the  poets 
fiing)  golden  years ;  and  that  the  other  hundred,  wmch  to 
the  Jugorthine,  Cimhrian,  Mithridatic,  and  Parthian  wars, 
as  well  as  those  of  Gatd  and  Germany,  (in  which  the  glory 
of  the  Eomans  ascended  to  heaven,)  united  the  murders  of 
the  Gracchi  and  Drusus,  the  Servile  "War,  and  (that  nothing 
might  he  wanting  to  their  infamy)  the  war  with  the  gladia- 
tors,  were  iron,  hlood-stained,  and  whatever  more  severe  can 
be  said  of  them.  Turning  at  last  upon  themselves,  the 
Eomans,  as  if  in  a  spirit  of  madness,  and  furjr,  and  impiety, 
tore  themselves  in  pieces  by  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  and  afterwards  by  those  of  Pompey  and  Csesar. 

These  occurrences,  though  they  are  all  involved  and  con* 
fused,  yet,  that  they  may  appear  the  more  clearly,  and  that 
what  is  bad  in  them  may  not  obscure  what  is  good,  shall  be 
related  separately  and  in  order.  And  in  the  first  place,  as 
we  have  begun,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  those  just  and 
honourable  wars  which  they  waged  with  foreign  nations,  that 
the  daily  increasing  greatness  of  the  empire  may  be  made 
more  manifest ;  and  we  shall  then  reverb  to  those  direful 
proceedings,  those  dishonourable  and  unnatural  contests,  of 
the  Eomans  among  themselves. 

CHAP.  XX. 

After  Spain  was  subdued  in  the  West,  the  Eoman  people 
had  peace  m  the  East ;  nor  had  they  peace  only,  but,  oy  un- 
wonted and  unexampled  good  fortune,  wealth  left  them  by 
bequests  from  kings,  and  indeed  whole  kingdoms  at  once,  feL 
into  their  possession.  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  »on  oi 
king  Eumenes,  who  had  formerly  been  our  afiy  and  fellow- 
soldier,  left  a  will^  to  the  following  effect :  "  Let  the  Eoman 
people  be  heir  to  my  property.'*  Of  the  king's  property  the 
kmgdom  was  a  portion.  The  Eomans  accordingly  entering 
on  the  inheritance,  became  possessors  of  the  province,  not 
by  war  and  arms,  but,  what  is  more  satisfactory,  by  testa- 
mentary right. 

Bui  as  to  what  followed,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
Eomans  lost  or  recovered  this  province  witn  the  greater 

1  Attains — ^left  a  will]  See  zioie  oo  toe  Letter  of  Mithridates,  Fragiien'j  ol 
Sallast*s  Historj,  (.  242. 
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ease.  Aristonicus,  a  liigli<^6pirited.  yoiith  of  the  royal  fsuxlily; 
brought  over  to  his  interest,  without  much  difficulty,  part 
of  the  cities  which  had  been  subject  to  the  kings^,  and  re^ 
duced  a  few,  which  offered  resistance,  as  Myndus,  Samos, 
and  Colophon,  by  force  of  arms.  He  then  cut  to  pieces  the 
army  of  the  pr»tor  Crassus,  and  took  Crassus  himself  pri- 
soner. But  the  Soman  general,  remembering  the  dignity  of 
his  family  and  the  name  of  Eome,  struck  out  the  eye  of  the 
barbarian,  who  had  him  in  custody,  with  a  wand,  and  this  pro- 
yoked  him,  as  he  intended,  to  put  him  to  death.  Aristonicus, 
not  long  afber,  was  defeated  and  captured  by  Ferpema,  and, 
upon  giying  up  aU  claim  to  the  Kingdom,  kept  in  confine- 
ment. AquiHus  then  suppressed  the  relics  of  the  Asiatic 
war,  by  poisoning  certain  springs,  (a  most  dishonourable 
proceeding,)  in  order  to  force  some  cities  to  a  surrender. 
This  act,  though  it  hastened  his  victory,  rendered  it  infa- 
mous ;  for,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  gods  and  the  practices 
of  our  ancestors,  he  desecrated  the  Soman  arms,  which  had 
till  then  been  pure  and  inviolate,  by  the  use  of  detestable 
drugs. 

BOOK  III. 

CHAP.  I.  THE  JUGUETHHO;  WAE. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  east.  But  in  the 
southern  quarter  there  was  no  such  tranquillity.  Who, 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  would  have  expected  any 
war  in  AMca  P  Yet  Numidia  roused  herself  with  no  small 
effort ;  and  in  Jugurtha  there  was  something  to  be  dreaded 
after  Hannibal.  This  subtle  prince  assailed  the  Eomans, 
when  they  were  illustrious  and  invincible  in  arms,  by  means 
of  his  wealth ;  and  it  fortunately  happened,  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  all,  that  a  king  eminent  m  artifice  was  ensnared 
by  artifice. 

Jugurtha,  the  grandson  of  Masinissa,  and  son  of  Micip^a 
by  adoption,  having  determined,  from  a  desire  of  being  sole 
kmg,  to  put  GTs  brothers  to  Seath.  but  havmg  less  fear  of  them 
than  o^the  senate  aniTpe^le  of  Some,  in  whose  faith  and 
protection  the  kingdom  was  placed,  effected  his  first  crim« 

>  Subject  to  the  kiogi]  EomeiiM  and  AtUlo*. 
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by  treachery ;  and  having  got  the  head  of  Hiempsal,  and 
then  turned  his  efforts  against  Adherbal,  he  brought  the 
senate  over  to  his  side,  (afber  Adherbal  had  fled  to  Eome,/ 
by  sending  them  money  through  his  ambassadors.  This  was 
his  first  victory  over  us.  Having  by  similar  means  assailed 
certain  commissioners,  wrho  were  sent  to  divide  the  kingdom 
between  him  and  Adherbal,  and  having  overcome  the  very 
integrity  of  the  Eoman  empire^  in  Scaurua,  he  prosecuted 
with  greater  confidence  the  wicked  course  which  he  had 
commenced.  But  dishonesty  cannot  long  be  concealed ;  the 
corrupt  acts  of  Scaurus's  bribed  commission  came  to  light, 
and  it  was  resolved  by  the  Eomans  to  make  war  on  the 
fratricide^.  The  consul  Calpumius  Bestia  was  the  first  genenu 
sent  to  JNumidia ;  but  Jugurtha,  having  found  that  gold  was 
more  efficient  against  the  Eomans  than  iron,  purchased  peace 
of  him.  Being  charged  with  this  underhand  dealing,  and 
summoned,  on  the  assurance  of  sate  conduct,  to  appear  before 
the  senate,  the  prince,  with  equal  boldness,  both  came  to  the 
city  and  procured  the  death  of  Massiva,  his  competitor  for 
the  kingdom  of  Masinissa,  by  the  aid  of  a  hired  assassin. 
This  was  another  reason  for  war  against  Jugurtha.  The 
task  of  inflicting  the  vengeance  that  was  to  follow  was  com- 
mitted to  Albinus ;  but  Jugurtha  (shameful  to  relate !)  so 
corrupted  his  army  also,  that,  through  the  voluntary  flight  of 
our  men  in  the  field,  he  gained  a  victory,  and  became  master 
of  our  camp ;  and  an  ignominious  treaty,  as  the  price  of 
safety  to  tne  Romans,  being  added  to  their  previous  dis- 
honour, he  suffered  the  army,  which  he  had  before  bought,  to 
depart. 

At  this  time,  to  support,  not  so  much  the  Eoman  empire 
as  its  honour,  arose  Metellus,  who,  with  great  subtlety,  as- 
sailed the  enemy  vnth  his  own  artifices ;  an  enemy  who 
sought  to  delude  him,  sometimes  vdth  intreaties,  sometimes 
with  threats,  sometimes  vdth  flight  that  was  evidently  pre- 
tended, and  sometimes  v^th  such  as  seemed  to  be  real*.    But 

'  Ch.  I.  The  very  integrity  of  the  Bomau  empire]  Ip»03  Romani  imperii 
mores.  *'  Because  Scaurus  seemed  of  all  men  the  most  grave  and  abstinent.** 
Freinshemius.    See  the  note  on  Sail.,  Jng.,  c  1 5. 

'  Fratricide]  Parriddam.     See  note  on  Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  14. 

*  Flight  that  was  evidently  pretended — snch  as  seemed  to  be  real]  Jam  ninu 
hid.  jam  quasi  v&^fugd.    There  is  something  corrupt  in  this  passage ;  for  t* 
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the  Koman,  not  content  with  devastating  the  fields  and  vii- 
lages,  made  attempts  on  the  principal  cities  of  Numidia,  and 
for  a  long  time  sought  in  vain  to  reduce  Zama ;  but  Thala, 
a  place  stored  with  arms  and  the  king's  treasures,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing.  Afterwards  he  pursued  the  prince 
himself,  deprived  of  his  cities,  and  forced  to  flee  from  his 
country  and  kingdom,  through  Mauretania  and  G^tulia. 
Finally,  Marius,  having  greatly  augmented  the  army,  (for, 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  own  birth,  he  enlisted  numbers  of 
the  lowest  class  of  people,)  attacked  the  king  when  he  was 
already  defeated  and  disabled,  but  did  not  conquer  him  more 
easily  than  if  he  had  engaged  him  in  full  and  fresh  vigour. 
The  same  general,  also,  with  wonderful  good  fortune,  re- 
duced Capsa,  a  city  built  by  Hercules,  lying  in  the  middle 
of  Africa,  and  defended  by  serpents  and  sandy  deserts,  and 
forced  his  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  certain  Ligurian,  into  Mu- 
lucha,  a  city  seated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the  approach  to  it 
being  steep  and  apparently  inaccessible.  Soon  after  he  gave 
a  signal  overthrow,  near  the  town  of  Cirta,  not  only  to 
Jugurtha  himself,  but  to  Bocchus,  the  king  of  Mauretania, 
who,  from  ties  of  blood,  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Numidian 
prince.  But  the  Mauretanian,  distrusting  the  condition  of 
his  own  afiairs,  and  (Apprehensive  of  being  involved  in  an- 
other's ruin,  offen^d  to  purchase,  by  the  surrender  of  Ji 

^^^tii&x  a  treaty  and  allLmce  with  Eome.  That  most  treacherous . 
..^ofpdiices^aciJQrdingly.jgraa.  ensnared  .by;ihie.  J^safiteaxojfjEST 

^  own  father-in-law^  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  SvTla,  and 
The^peopTe  "of  Some  at  last  beheld  Jugurtha  loaded  with 
chains  and  led  in  triumph,  while  the  king  himself,  conquered 
and  captive,  looked  again  on  the  city  which  he  had  vainly 
prophesied  "  was  to  be  sold,  and  doomed  to  perish  if  it  could 
but  find  a  buver."  But  if  it  had  been  to  be  sold^,  it  had  a 
purchaser  in  him,  and  since  he  did  not  escape,  it  will  appear 
certain  that  it  is  not  destined  to  perish. 

Duker  and  Perizonios  observe,  there  is  no  conceivable  difierence  between  quam 
vera  fuga  and  simulala  fuga.  The  manoscripts  vary  a  little,  bat  afibrd  ns 
help. 

'  Bat  if  it  bad  been  to  be  sold]  Jam  vi  venaUs  fiMteL    Madame  Dacier  ;ro> 
VI  Jied  nam  mL    Soxna  editions  have  Uunen  vL 
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CHAP.  H.    THE  WAS  WITH  THE  ALLOBBOGES. 

Thus  did  the  Bomans  succeed  in  the  south.  In  the  north 
there  were  much  more  sanguinary  proceedings,  and  in  a 
greater  number  of  places  at  once.  Nothing  is  more  in- 
clement than  those  regions.  The  air  is  severe,  and  the  tem- 
pers of  the  inhabitants  similar  to  it.  From  all  this  tract,  on 
the  right  and  the  left,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  northern 
quarter,  burst  forth  savage  enemies.  The  Salyi  were  the  first 
people  beyond  the  Alps  that  felt  our  arms,  in  consequence 
of  Marseilles,  a  most  faithful  and  friendly  city,  having  com- 
plained of  their  inroads.  The  Allobroges  and  Arverni  were 
the  next,  as  similar  complaints  from  the  Mdui  called  for 
our  assistance  and  protection  against  them.  The  river 
Varus  is  a  witness  of  our  victories,  as  well  as  the  Isara  and 
Vindelicus,  and  the  Ehone,  the  swiftest  of  all  rivers.  The 
greatest  terror  to  the  barbarians  were  the  elephants,  which 
matched  the  fierceness  of  those  people.  In  the  triumph 
there  was  nothing  so  conspicuous  as  king  Bituitus,  in  his 
variegated  arms  and  silver  chariot,  lust  as  he  had  fought. 
How  great  the  joy  was  for  both  victories,  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  both  Domitius  -Snobarbus,  and  Fabius 
Maximus,  erected  towers  of  stone  upon  the  places  where 
they  had  fought,  and  fixed  upon  them  trophies  adorned  with 
the  arms  of  the  enemy :  a  practice  not  usual  with  us,  for  the 
Eoman  people  never  upbraided  their  conquered  enemies  with, 
their  victories  over  them. 


CHAP.  III.    THE  WARS  WITH  THE  CIMBBI,  TEUTONES,  AND 

TIGURlNI. 

The  Cimbri,  Teutones,  and  Tigurini,  fleeing  from  the  ex* 
treuie  parts  of  G-aul^,  because  the  Ocean  had  inundated  their 
country,  proceeded  to  seek  new  settlements  throughout  the 
world ;  and  being  shut  out  from  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  wheel- 

»  Ch.  III.  From  the  extreme  parts  of  Gaol]  Ab  extremis  GMa.  As  GcUlia 
occurs  again,  a  few  lines  below,  it  is  apparent  that  ttieo^  is  something  wrong  in 
the  passage.  Claverius,  Germ.  Antiq.,  i.,  10,  ii.,  4,  Jn.,  22,  suggests  that  we 
should  read  Germanice.  Grsevius  and  Duker  say  that  the  most  ancient  hibabi- 
tants  of  Gaul  were  Germans,  and  that  thereforOi^lorus  may  reasonably  have 
used  Gallia  as  synonymous  wlvu  Germania.  I^^e  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Cluverius  is  riglit ;  for  Flonis  was  too  careful  ofilns  language  to  make  so  inelegant 
a  repetition  as  eschm  Gallia  after  ab  extremifGaUlicB  profugL 
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ing  about^  towards  Italy,  they  sent  deputies  .to  the  camp  cl 
Silanus,  and  from  thence  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  "  the 
people  of  Mars^  would  allot  them  some  land  as  a  stipend,  and 
use  their  hands  and  arms  for  whatever  purpose  they  pleased." 
But  what  lands  could  the  people  of  Rome  give  them,  when 
they  were  ready  to  fight  among  themselves  about  the  agra- 
rian lawsp  Finding  their  application,  therefore,  unsuc- 
cessful, they  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what  they  could  not 
get  by  intreaty .  Silanus  could  not  withstand  the  first  attack 
of  the  barbarians,  nor  Manlius  the  second,  nor  CsBpio  the 
third.  All  the  three  commanders  were  routed,  and  driven 
from  their  camps.  Eome  would  have  been  destroyed,  had 
not  Marius  happened  to  live  in  that  age.  Even  he  did  not 
dare  to  engage  them  at  once,  but  kept  his  soldiers  in  theijp 
camp,  untn  the  impetuous  rage  and  fury,  which  the  barba- 
rians have  instead  of  valour,  should  subside.  The  savages,  in 
consequence,  set  off*  for  Rome,  insulting  our  men,  and  (such 
was  their  confidence  of  taking  the  city)  asking  them  whether 
they  had  any  messages  to  send  to  their  wives.  With  not  less 
expedition  than  they  had  threatened,  they  marched  in  three 
bodies  over  the  Alps,  the  barriers  of  Italy.  But  Marius, 
exerting  extraordinary  speed,  and  taking  a  shorter  route, 
quickly  outstripped  the  enemy.  Assailing  first  the  Teu- 
tones,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  a  place  which  they 
call  Aqucd  Sextice,  in  how  signal  a  battle  (0  heavenly  powers !) 
did  he  overthrow  them !  The  enemy  possessed  themselves  of 
a  vaUey,  and  a  river  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  while 
our  men  wanted  water ;  but  whether  Marius  allowed  this  to 
happen  designedly,  or  turned  an  error  to  his  advantage,  is 
doubtful;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  courage  of  the 
Romans,  stimulated  by  necessity,  was  the  cause  of  their 
nctory.  For  when  the  troops  clamoured  for  water,  "  You 
are  men,"  he  replied ;  "yonder  you  have  it."  Such,  in  con- 
sequence, was  the  spirit  with  which  they  fought,  and  such 
the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  that  the  Romans  drank  from  the 
ensanguined  stream  not  more  water  than  blood  of  the  bar- 

*  Wheeling  about]  Quum — regyrdrent.    The  latter  word  is  a  conjecture  of 
Salmasius,  approved  by  Grsevius.    Doker  retains  the  common  reading  rwiM 
itrarefU^  which  is  manifestly  corrupt. 

'  The  people  cf  Mars]  Martius  popubu.    They  mr»n)at«^l  that  one  wlilu 
people  dught  to  oblige  another  warlike  people. 
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l>arian8.  Their  king  himself,  Teutobochus,  who  w&a  accus- 
tomed to  vault  over  four  or  six  horses  at  once,  could  scarcely 
mount  one  when  he  fled,  and  being  taken  prisoner  in  the 
neighbouring  forest,  was  a  remarkable  object  in  the  triumph, 
for,  being  a  man  of  extraordinary  stature,  he  towered  above 
the  trophies  themselves. 

The  Teutones  being  utterly  cut  off,  Marius  directed  his 
efforts  against  the  Cimbri.  This  people  had  made  a  descent, 
even  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  in  the  time  of  winter,  which 
raises  the  Alps^  still  higher  than  ordinary,  rolling  forward, 
like  a  falling  mass  of  rock,  from  the  Tridentine  heights  into 
Italy  as  far  as  the  Adige.  Attempting  the  passage  of  the 
river,  not  by  the  aid  of  a  bridge  or  of  boats,  but,  with  the 
stupidity  of  savages,  trying  to  stem  it  with  their  bodies,  and 
making  vain  efforts  to  stop  its  current  with  their  hands  and 
shields,  they  at  last  blocked  it  up  with  a  mass  of  trees  thrown 
into  it,  and  so  got  across.  And  had  they  immediately 
marched  for  Some  in  a  body,  and  eager  for  battle,  the 
danger  to  the  city  would  have  been  great ;  but  delaying  in 
the  parts  about  Venice,  where  the  climate  of  Italy  is  most 
luxurious,  their  vigour  was  diminished  by  the  very  mildnesa 
of  the  country  and  atmosphere.  When  they  had  been 
further  relaxed  by  the  use  of  bread,  cooked  flesh,  and 
pleasant  wines,  Marius  opportunely  came  up  with  them.  They 
requested  our  general  to  fix  upon  a  day  for  battle,  and  he  ap- 
pointed the  next.  They  engaged  in  an  open  plain,  which  they 
call  J;he  Baudian  field.^  There  fell  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  to 
the  number  or  sixty  thousand;  on  ours  fewer  than  three 
hundred.  The  barbarians  were  slaughtered  during  an  entire 
day.  Marius  had  also  assisted  valour  by  artifice,  in  imitation 
of  Hannibal  and  his  stratagem  at  CannsB.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  fixed  on  a  foggy  day^,  so  that  he  could  charge  the 
enemy  before  they  were  aware  of  his  approach  ;  and,  as  it 

1  Raises  the  Alps]  Qua  aUiiis  Alpes  levat  "  This  is  very  true,"  saysGrse- 
idus,  "  for  snow  is  spread  oyer  snow,  and  is  turned,  they  say,  into  stone."  See  o, 
10,  hyeme  (yreoerant  Alpes. 

'  He  bad  fixed  on  a  foggy  day]  Nebtdoaum  diem.  To  attribute  these  stra- 
tagems to  Marius,  in  imitation  of  Hannibal,  is  absurd.  Marius  was  asked  to  fix 
a  day  for  battle,  and  chose  the  next,  without  knowing  whether  it  would  be  fog^y 
0r  Clear.  The  fog,  too,  as  Florus  says,  was  so  dense  that  the  Gauls  could  not  see 
the  Romans  approaching ;  yet  he  states  that  there  was  sunshine  reflected  froJD 
the  Roman  helmets,  and  making  the  heaven  seem  in  a  b'aze. 

2  L 
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was  windy  also,  he  manoeuvred  so  that  the  dust  was  driven 
into  the  eyes  and  faces  of  the  enemy  ;  while,  in  addition,  he 
had  arranged  his  troops  to  face  the  east,  so  that,  as  was 
afterwards  learned  from  the  prisoners,  the  heaven  seemed  to 
be  on  fire  from  the  glittering  of  the  Roman  helmets  and  t^^e 
reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  them.  But  the  strugglo 
with  the  enemies'  wives  was  not  less  severe  than  that  with 
themselves ;  for  the  women,  being  mounted  on  the  waggons 
and  other  carriages,  which  had  been  ranged  around  as  a 
defence,  fought  from  them,  as  from  towers,  with  spears  and 
pikes.  The  death  of  these  savages  was  as  glorious  as  their 
contest  for  victory  ;  for  when,  upon  sending  an  embassy  to 
Marius,  they  failed  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  sacerdotal 
protection^,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to  grant,  they  either 
fell,  after  strangling  or  braining  the  whole  of  their  children. 
by  mutual  wounds,  or  hanged  themselves,  with  ropes  made 
of  their  own  hair,  upon  trees  and  the  yokes  of  their  waggons. 
Their  king  Bojorix  fell  in  the  battle,  fighting  furiously,  and 
not  without  avenging  himself. 

The  third  body,  the  Tigurini,  which,  as  if  for  a  reserve, 
had  taken  post  on  the  Noric  heights  of  the  Alps,  dispersing 
in  different  ways,  and  betaking  themselves  to  ignoble  flight 
or  depredations,  at  last  quite  disappeared.) (This  joyful  and 
happy  news,  of  the  deliverance  of  Italy  and  the  securing  ot 
the  empire,  the  people  of  Some  received,  not,  as  is  usual, 
by  the  mouths  of  men,  but,  if  we  may  believe  it,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  gods  themselves.  For  the  very  same 
day  on  which  the  contest  was  decided,  two  young  men, 
crowned  with  laurel,  were  seen,  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  to  deliver  a  letter  to  the  praetor ;  and  a 
general  rumour  prevailed  in  the  theatre  of  a  victory  over  the 
Cimbri^,  attended  with  the  expression,  "  May  it  be  happy  for 

*  Sacerdotal  protection]  Sacerdotium,  "They  did  not  desire,  as  Madame 
Dacier  supposes,  to  institute  any  sacerdotal  body,  either  peculiar  to  themselves, 
or  in  common  with  any  other  priests,  but  merely  requested  to  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Ordrunt  ut — virginibtut  Vestalibus  dono  mil* 
terentitTj  afftrmamtes  ceque  <e,  atque  iHas^  virilis  concnbitus  expertes  Juturatm 
Val.  Max.,  vi.,  1,  fin."  JDuker, 

*  Of  a  victory  over  the  Cimbri,  ^.]  Frequemque  in  specUictdo  rumor 
VictorisB  Cimbricse  Feliciter,  dixit  Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Dukcr's  tpxt,  antl 
I  ^lerWe,  in  all  others,  as  if  VicforiiB  were  a  dative  depending  on  /eliciter,  an4 
tke  8ea«e  were^  *'•  Good  fortune  for  the  vjctcry  over  the  Cimbr.**    In  th;«  lenM 
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as."  What  could  be  more  wonderful,  what  mere  extraoiv 
dinary,  than  this  ?  For  as  if  Eome,  raised  on  her  own  hills, 
had  taken  a  view  of  the  battle,  the  people  were  clapping 
their  hftnds  in  the  city,  as  is  the  case  at  a  show  of  gladiators, 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  Cimbri  were  falling  in  the 
field. 

CHAP.  IV.    THE  THBACIAN  WAB. 

After  the  Macedonians  were  subdued,  the  Thracians, 
please  the  gods^,  rebelled ;  a  people  who  had  themselves  been 
tributary  to  the  Macedonians,  and  who,  not  satisfied  with 
making  inroads  into  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Thessaly 
and  Dalmatia,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Adriatic.  Being  con- 
tent with  this  as  a  boundary,  nature  apparently  stopping 
their  progress,  they  hurled  their  weapons  into  the  waves. 
No  cruelty,  however,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  march, 
had  been  left  unexercised  by  their  fury  upon  such  as  they 
took  prisoners  ;  they  offered  human  blood  to  the  gods  ;  they 
drank  from  men's  skulls ;  they  made  death,  from  fire  and 
sword^,  more  io:nominious  by  every  kind  of  insult  r  and  they 
even  forced  by  torture8»  mtLu  from  their  mothers'  wombs. 

Of  ^|1  the  Thracians  the  most  savage  were  the  Scordisci; 
and  to  their  strength  was  added  cunning.     Their  siiuatioi: 

Gruter  and  Freinshemius  expressly  say  that  the  words  are  to  be  taken,  anc, 
adduce  a  passage  or  two  from  Suetonius  in  which  Jeliciter  is  joined  with  a  dativei 
But  these  datives  in  Suetonius  are,  as  Duker  observes  in  his  note,  datives  of  the 
person ;  and  both  he  and  Scheffer  doubt  whether  a  dative  of  the  thing,  such  as 
victoruEy  can  properly  be  used  with  /eUciter.  Duker  therefore  proposes  to  take 
victoricB  CimbriccB  as  a  genitive  with  rumor^  and  to  let  fdidter  stand  by  itself,  as 
in  Phsed.,  v.,  1,4:  Feliciter^  subclamant  In  this  sense  I  have  given  the  passage 
in  the  translation. 

*  Ch.  IV.  Please  the  gods]  Si  diis  placet,  A  contemptuous  expression, 
similar  to  our  phrase  God  toot,  as  "  Peter,  God  wot,  thought  to  do  it." 

'  Death,  from  fire  and  sword]  Mortem  tarn  igni  quam  fumo\%  the  commor 
reading.  I  have  adopted  Wasse's  conjecture,  yerro.  Duker,  indeed,  endeavours 
to  support  ^?no  by  references  to  Cicero,  Verr.,  i.,  17,  where  a  man  is  described 
as  tortured  by  fumigation,  and  to  Vulcat.  GalL,  iv.,  with  the  notes  of  Casaubon 
and  Salmasius.  But  there  would  be  no  need  to  say  that  the  Thracians  oddfA 
insult  to  death  by  smoke,  a  death  sufficiently  insulting  in  itself. 

•  Forced  by  tortures,  ^c]  Extorquere  tormentis,  "  Tormenta  accipio  funes 
drca  ventrem  tensos  et  ligatos.  Tormento  termor^  Priap.  Carm.,  v.  Vide  ibi 
Scalig.  Golv.  el  Scip.  Gentil.  ad  Apul.  Apol.  non  long^  h.  princ.  Quauquam  etUGSH 
tlib  irodis  compresso  ventre  partus  extorqueri  potest."  Duker, 
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among  woods  and  mountains  agreed  with  their  temper.  'An 
army,  accordingly,  which  Cato  commanded,  was  not  only 
routed  or  put  to  flight  by  them,  but,  what  resembled  a 
prodigy,  entirely  cut  off*.  Didius,  however,  drove  them  back, 
as  they  were  straggling  and  dispersed  in  unrestrained  de- 
vastation of  the  country,  into  their  own  Thrace.  Drusua 
repelled  them  further,  and  hindered  them  from  crossing  the 
Danube.  Minucius  made  havoc  of  them  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hebrus,  though  he  lost  many  of  his  men  when  the 
river,  which  deceived  them  with  its  ice,  was  attempted  by 
his  cavaliy.  Piso  passed  over  Ehodope  and  Caucasus.  Curio 
went  as  mr  as  Dacia,  but  was  afraid  to  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness of  its  forests.  Appius  advanced  to  the  Sarmatians, 
LucuUus  to  the  Tanais,  the  boundary  of  those  nations,  and 
to  the  lake  Maeotis.  Nor  were  these  most  savage  of  enemies  > 
subdued  by  any  other  treatment  than  such  as  they  exercised 
on  others ;  for  cruelties  by  fire  and  sword  were  inflicted  on 
all  that  were  taken  prisoners.  But  nothing  seemed  more 
horrid  to  these  barbarians  than  that  they  should  be  left 
.with  their  hands  cut  off*,  and  be  obliged  to  live  and  survive 
their  sufferings. 

CHAP.  v.    THE  MITHEIDATIC  WAE, 

The  Pontic  nations  lie  to  the  north,  along  the  sea  on  the 
left^,  and  have  their  name  from  the  Pontus.  Of  these  people 
and  countries  the  most  ancient  king  was  -^etes.  After  him 
reigned  Artabazes,  who  was  sprung  from  one  of  the  seven 
Persians.  Then  came  Mithiridates,  the  mightiest  of  all 
kings  ;  for  though  four  years  were  sufficient  to  defeat  Pyrr- 
hus,  and  seventeen  to  conquer  Hannibal,  this  monarch  held 
out  for  forty  years,  till,  being  subdued  in  three  great  wars, 
he  was,  by  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla,  the  bravery  of  Lucullus, 
and  the  greatness  of  Pompey,  entirely  brought  to  nothing. 

As  a  pretext  for  war,  he  alleged  to  Cassius,  our  ambas- 
sador, that  "  his  borders  were  wasted  by  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia."  Moved,  however,  by  a  spirit  of  ambition,  he 
burned  with  a  desire  to  grasp  all  Asia,  and,  if  he  could,  all 
Europe.  Our  vices  gave  him  hope  and  confidence ;  for  while 
we  were  distracted  by  civil  wars,  the  opportunity  of  attacking 

^  Gh.  V.  Along  the  sea  on  the  ieil  |  In  mare  sinutrum.    The  Pontst  EuxiB'ja 
irjach  lies  on  the  left  of  those  sailing  from  Italj  into  Asia  Minor. 
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CB  temptei.  him ;  and  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Sertorius  sliowtsd 
him  from  a  distance  that  the  side  of  the  empire  was  exposed. 
In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  these  sufferings  and  disturbances 
of  the  commonwealth,  the  tempest  of  the  Pontic  war,  as  if 
seizing  its  opportunity,  suddenly  descended,  as  from  the  ex- 
treme heights  of  the  north,  upon  a  people  wearied  and  pre- 
occupied.    Its   first  irruption  at  once  snatched  Bithynia 
from  us.     Asia  was  next  seized  with  similar  terror,  and  oiu* 
cities  and  people  without  delay  revolted  to  the  king.     He 
himself  was  active  and  urgent,  and  exercised  cruelty  as  if  he 
thought  it  a  virtue.     For  what  could  be  more  atrocious  than 
one  of  his  edicts,  ordering  all  citizens  of  Eome  that  were  in 
Asia  to  be  put  to  death  ?     Then,  indeed,  homes,  temples,  and 
altars,  and  all  obligations,  human  and  divine,  were  violated. 
This  terror  in  Asia  opened  to  the  king  also  a  passage  into 
Europe.    Accordingly,  Archelaus  and  Neoptolemus,  two  oi 
his  generals,  being  despatched  thither,  the  Cyclades,  Delos, 
Euboea,  (and  all  the  islands  except  Ehodes,  which  adhered  to 
us  more  firmly  than  ever,)  with  Athens,  the  very  glory  of 
Greece,  were  seized  by  his  troops.    The  dread  of  the  king 
even  affected  Italy  and  the  city  of  Eome  itself.     Lucius 
SyUa,  therefore,  a  man  excellent  in  war,  hastened  to  oppose 
him,  and  repelled,  as  with  a  push  of  the  hand,  the  enemy 
who  was  advancing  with  equal  impetuosity.     Athens,  a  city 
which  was  the  mother  of  com,  he  first  compelled,  by  siege 
and  famine,  to  eat  (who  would  believe  it?)  the  flesh  of 
human  beings;  and  then,  having  undermined  the  harbour  of 
the  Piraeeus,  with  its  six  walls  and  more^,  and  having  reduced 
the  most  ungrateful  ofmen^,  as  he  himself  called  them,  he  yet 

>  With  its  six  walls  and  more]  Sex  quoque  et  ampUus  muris.  "  What  six 
walls  were  those,"  says  GraBvius,  "that  were  overthrown  by  Sylla?  From  tlie 
records  of  antiquity  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Piraeeus  had  any  other  than  the 
two  long  walls."  He  therefore  conjectnres  that  these  six  walls  must  have  been 
merely  walls  erected  for  the  occasion,  one  behind  the  other,  as  successive  defences 
against  the  besiegers ;  a  conjecture  which  he  supports  by  a  reference  to  Appian's 
ficcount  of  the  siege.  Duker  agrees  with  Graevius.  Bede,  indeed,  on  the  Acts 
4>f  the  Apostles,  and  Orosius,  vi.,  2,  speak  of  the  Piraeeus  as  being  fortitied  with 
B  sevenfold  wall,  (septemplici  imero,)  but  they  seem  merely  to  have  been  misled 
by  this  passage  of  Floras. 

'  Most  ungrateful  of  men]  Ingraiisnmos  kominum.  As  having  banished  of 
ill-treated  mcst  of  their  benefactors  and  great  mea,  Theseus,  Solon,  MiltiadM 
Cimou,  Demosthenes,  cfo. 
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spared  them  for  the  honour  of  their  deceased  ancestors,  and 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion  and  fame.  Having  next  driven 
the  king's  garrisons  from  EuboBa  and  Boeotia,  he  dispersed 
the  whole  of  his  forces  in  one  battle  at  Chaeronea,  and  in  a 
second  at  Orchomenus ;  and  shortly  after,  crossing  over  into 
Asia,  he  overthrew  the  monarch  himself,  when  the  war  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  he  not  been  desirous 
to  triumph  over  Mithridates  rather  speedily  than  com- 
pletely^. 

The  following,  however,  was  the  condition  in  which  Sylla 
placed  Asia.  A  treaty  was  made  with  the  people  of  Pontus. 
He  recovered  Bithynia  for^  king  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia 
for  Ariobarzanes.  Asia  thus  became  ours  again,  as  it  had 
begun  to  be.  But  Mithridates  was  only  repidsed.  This 
state  of  things,  accordingly,  did  not  humble  the  people  ol 
Pontus,  but  incensed  them.  Por  the  king,  being  caught,  as 
it  were,  with  the  hope  of  possessing  Asia  and  Europe*,  now 
sought  to  recover  both  by  right  of  war,  not  as  belonging  to 
others,  but  because  he  had  before  lost  them. 

As  fires,  therefore,  which  have  not  been  completely  extin- 
guished, burst  forth  into  greater  flames,  so  Mithridates,  with 
an  increased  number  of  forces,  and  indeed  with  the  whole 
strength  of  his  kingdom,  descended  again  upon  Asia,  by  sea> 
by  land,  and  along  the  rivers.  Cyzicus,  a  noble  city,  adorns 
the  shore  of  Asia  with  its  citadel,  walls,  harbour,  and  towers. 
This  city,  as  if  it  had  been  another  Eome,  he  assailed  with 

1  Bather  speedily  than  completely]  CUo  quam  verd,  ^  Floras  has  here  falloi 
into  an  error,  for  Sylla  did  not  triumph  over  Mithridates  till  some  years  after- 
wards, at  the  conclosion  of  the  civil  war.  Nor  did  he  make  peace  with 
Mithridates  from  desure  of  a  triumph,  hut  that  he  might  he  at  liberty  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  faction  of  Manns,  which  was  then  domineering  in  Italy.** 
Duker, 

2  He  recovered  Bithynia  for,  ^.]  In  all  the  editions  the  passage  stands  thus: 
Recevit  Bithyniam  h  rege  Nicomede,  ab  Ariobarzane  Cappadociam,  This,  as 
all  the  commentators  observe,  is  evidently  corrupt.  I  have  followed  the  emenda- 
tion proposed  by  Salmasius:  Recepit  Bithyniam  regi  Nicomedi,  Aricbarzani 
Cappadociam,  Lipsins  conjectured,  Eecipit  BUhymam  h  Rege  NicotMdeSj  AriO' 
harzanes  Cappadociam, 

3  Asia  and  Europe]  Grsevius  and  Madame  Dacier  wished  to  expunge  Europd 
from  the  text,  but  Duker  desires  to  preserve  it,  as  Mithridates,  in  the  preceding 
part  of  the  war,  had  had  a  view  to  a  portion  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  all  Asia. 
Bat  as  alienam  and  raptam  follow  in  the  singular,  the  expnnctioa  aetisA 
jistifiable. 
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his  whole  warlike  foTce ;  but  a  messenger,  who,  (surpriamg 
to  relate,)  seated  on  a  stuffed  skin,  and  steering  his  course 
with  his  feet,  had  made  his  way  through  the  middle  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  (appearing,  to  those  who  saw  him  from  a  dis- 
tance, to  be  some  kind  of  gea-monster,)  gave  the  citizens 
courage  to  make  resistance,  by  assuring  them  that  Lucullus 
was  approaching.  Soon  after,  distress  reverting  upon  the 
king,  and  famine,  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege, 
and  pestilence,  as  a  sequel  to  the  famine,  pressing  grievously 
upon  him,  Lucullus  surprised  him  as  he  was  endeavouring 
to  retreat,  and  slew  so  great  a  portion  of  his  army,  that  the 
livers  G-ranicus  and  JEsapus  were  reddened  with  blood. 
The  crafty  king,  well  acquainted  with  Eoman  avarice,  or- 
dered the  baggage  and  money  to  be  scattered  about  by  his 
troops  as  they  fled,  as  a  means  of  retarding  the  course  of  the 
pursuers. 

Kor  was  his  retreat  by  sea  more  fortunate  than  that  by 
land;  for  a  tempest,  in  the  Pont  us  Euxinus,  falling  on  a 
fleet  of  above  a  hundred  ships,  laden  with  warlike  stores, 
shattered  it  with  so  miserable  a  havoc,  that  its  fate  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  the  sequel  to  a  sea-fight,  as  it 
Lucullus,  by  some  compact  with  the  waves  and  storms,  had 
delivered  the  king  to  the  winds  to  conquer. 

The  whole  strength  of  his  mighty  kingdom  was  now  greatly 
impaired ;  but  his  spirit  rose  with  his  misfortunes.  Turning, 
therefore,  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  he  involved  in  his 
destruction  almost  the  whole  of  the  east  and  north.  The 
Iberians,  Caspians,  Albanians,  and  the  people  of  both 
Greater  and  Lesser  Armenia,  were  solicited  to  join  him ; 
and  Portune,  by  every  means  in  her  power,  sought  glory, 
and  name,  and  titles,  for  her  favourite  Pompey,  who,  seeing 
Asia  excited  with  new  commotions,  and  one  king  rising  after 
another,  thought  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  till  the  strength 
of  the  nations  should  be  united,  but,  having  speedily  made 
a  bridge  of  boats,  was  the  first  of  all  before  him^  to  pass  the 

*  First  of  all  before  him]  Omnium  ante  se  primus,  A  mode  of  expres- 
sion common  among  the  Greeks,  as  in  Xen.  S/mpos.,  c.  viii.,  40 :  lepoTrpcTTf- 

araros  8ok€is  eivai  tS)v  irpoycy^vqyiivoDv^  "  You  seem  the  greatest  ornamenl 
to  the  priesthood  of  all  that  were  Irfbre  yon."    So  Milton,  Par  L.,  iv.,  828: 

Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve. 
Otluir  ezo^rples  might  be  found  in  abunda::{». 
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Euphrates,  and  overtaking  the  king  in  the  middle  of  Ar- 
menia, suppressed  him  (such  was  his  good  fortune !)  in  one 
battle.  The  engagement  took  place  by  xiight,  and  the  moon 
was  Pompey's  ally ;  for  having,  as  if  fighting  on  his  side, 
stationed  herself  in  the  rear  of  .the  enemy,  and  in  front  of 
the  Romans,  the  men  of  Pontus,  by  mistake,  discharged  their 
weapons  at  their  own  long  shadows,  taking  them^  for  bodies 
of  the  enemy.  In  that  night,  indeed,  Mithridates  was  utterly 
overcome ;  for  he  was  able  to  do  nothing  afterwards ;  though 
he  made  all  manner  of  efforts,  like  serpents,  which,  when  their 
head  is  crushed,  threaten  with  their  tails  to  the  last.  Having 
fled  from  the  enemy  to  the  Colchians,  he  sought  to  alarm,  by 
a  sudden  descent,  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  our  own  Campania^ 
to  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and  Colchis*, 
then  to  hasten  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and 
so  to  make  a  sudden  inroad  into  Italy.  But  this  he  only 
conceived  ;  for,  being  prevented  from  the  execution  of  it  by  a 
revolt  of  his  subjects,  and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son  Phar-  • 
naces,  he  at  last  ended  by  the  sword  the  life  which  he  had  in 
vain  attempted  by  poison. 

Pompey,  meantime,  in  pursuit  of  the  remains  of  the  rebels 
in  Asia,  was  hurrying  through  divers  nations  and  countries. 
Following  the  Armenians  eastward,  and  capturing  Artaxata^ 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  he  allowed  Tigranes,  on  offer- 
ing submission,  to  retain  his  throne.  Then,  steering  his 
course  by  the  stars,  as  in  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  towards  the 
Scythian  north,  he  overthrew  the  Colchians,  gave  quarter  to 
Iberia,  spared  the  Albanians,  and,  pitching  his  camp  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  commanded  Orodes,  king  of  the 
Colchians,  to  remove  down  into  the  plains,  and  required 
also  Arthoces,  who  ruled  the  Iberians,  to  give  his  children  as 
hostages.     Orodes,  too,  who  sent  him  from  his  country  of 

*  Long  shadows,  taking  them,  ^c]  Umhraf  suas  quasi  hostiwn  corpora^  4^ 
Not  very  likely.  Lipsins  would  strike  out  was;  but  it  occurs  in  all  the 
copies. 

2  To  form  a  communication  between  the  Bosporus  and  Colchis]  Colchis  tenui 
^ngere  Bo^oron.  "  These  words  labour  under  no  small  obscurity.  To  me, 
iiowever,  Floras  seems  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  Mithridates  wished,  as 
Appian  states,  to  attach  to  himself  the  natives  Ipng  between  the  Bosporus  ontf 
Colchis,  and,  with  their  aid,  to  transfer  the  war  into  Europe."  Duker,  MadanMi 
Dacier  thought  of  explaining  jun^ere  Bosporon  by  "jungere  ripas  Bospori  ponti 
UL  navibus,"  but  this  would  deprive  Colchis  tenm  oi'  all  meaniui;. 
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Albania  a  golden  couch  and  other  presents,  he  amply  re- 
warded, Af'terwards,  turning  his  army  to  the  Boutb,  and 
passing  Mount  Libanus  in  Syria,  and  Damascus,  he  led  the 
Itoman  standards  through  the  well-known  groves  of  per- 
fumes, and  the  forests  of  frankincense  and  balm.  The 
Arabians,  if  he  gave  them  any  commission,  were  ready  to 
execute  it.  The  Jews  made  an  effort  to  defend  Jerusalem ; 
but  this  city  he  also  entered,  and  saw  the  grand  mystery  of 
an  impious  nation  laid  open,  as  it  were,  under  a  golden  sky^. 
And  being  chosen  arbiter  between  two  brothers,  who  were 
disputing  about  the  throne,  he  gave  sentence  that  Hyrcanus 
should  be  king,  and  cast  Aristobulus,  as  he  was  unwilling  to 
submit  to  his  decision,  into  chains.  Thus  the  Eoman  people, 
under  the  leadership  of  Pompey,  having  traversed  the  whole 
of  Asia  where  it  is  broadest,  made  that  the  middle  province 
of  their  empire  which  they  had  previously  accounted  the  last. 
For  jexceutihe  Parthians,  who  prefeirea  coming  to  a  treaty, 

3^who  were  as  yet  ignorant"ot  us^  all  Asia. 


between  the  Eed  and  Caspian  Seas  and  the  Ocean,  was  under 
our  jurisdiction,  having  been  either  conquered  or  overawed 
by  the  arms  of  Pompey. 

CHAP.  VI.    THE  WAE  AGAINST  THE  PIBATES. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Eomans  were  engaged  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  the  Cilicians  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  sea,  and,  by  the  obstruction  of  commerce,  and 
the  disruption  of  the  bonds  of  human  society,  had  made  the 
seas  as  impassable  by  their  piracies  as  they  would  have  been 
rendered  by  a  tempest. 

The  state  of  Asia,  disturbed  by  the  wars  of  Mithridates, 
gave  confidence  to  these  desperate  and  audacious  robbers, 
who,  under  covert  of  the  confusion  of  a  war  raised  by  others, 
and  the  odium  iagainst  a  foreign  prince,  roved  up  and  down 
without  control.     Even   at  first,  under    a  leader   named 

>  The  grand  mystery — ^nnder  a  golden  sky]  lUud  grande  impioB  geniia  arcanum 
patens,  sub  awto  uti  cado.  Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Duker.  Some  editiong 
have  8vb  aureo  vitem  cab,  but  vifem  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  Lipsios,  6rom  a 
passage  in  Josephus,  Ant.,  xiv.,  3,  where  it  is  said  that  Aristobulus  sent  to  fiome, 
as  a  present  to  Pompey,  a  golden  vine.  This  conjecture  Salmasius,  Greevioft 
and  Selden,  unite  in  condemn^ig.    Grsevius  himself  proposed  tub  Mtreo  uti  velo 
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Isid3rus,  tliey  did  not  confine  themselves^  to  tlie  neighboufi- 
iiig  sea,  but  exercised  their  piracies  between  Crete  aiid 
Cvrene,  and  between  Achaia  and  tlie  Malean  Qulf,  which, 
from  the  spoils  that  they  took  there,  they  named  the  Golden 
Gulf.  Publius  Servilius  was  sent  against  them,  who,  though 
he  worsted  their  light  and  nimble  brigantines^  with  his  heavy 
and  well-appointed  ships  of  war,  did  not  obtain  a  victory 
without  much  bloodshed.  He  was  not,  however,  content 
with  driving  them  from  the  sea,  but  sacked  their  strongest 
towns,  stored  with  spoil  that  they  had  been  long  in  collecting, 
Phaselis,  Olympos,  and  Isaurus,  the  very  stronghold  of 
Cilicia,  whence,  conscious  that  he  had  achieved  a  great  ex- 
ploit, he  assumed  the  name  of  Isauricus. 

Yet  the  pirates,  though  humbled  by  so  many  losses,  could 
not,  on  that  account,  confine  themselves  to  the  land,  but,  like 
certain  animals,  which  have  a  twofold  nature  for  living  either 
on  land  or  in  water,  they  became,  upon  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy,  impatient  of  remaining  ashore,  and  sprung  back  again 
into  the  waters,  extending  their  excursions,  indeed,  somewhat 
more  widely  than  before.  So  that  Pompey,  who  had  been  so  for- 
tunate already,  was  considered  a  fit  person  to  secure  a  victory 
over  these  depredators,  and  this  was  made  an  addition  to  his 
Mithridatic  province^.  Eesolving,  accordingly,  to  suppress, 
at  once  and  for  ever,  a  plague  that  had  dispersed  itself  over  the 
whole  sea,  he  proceeded  against  it  with  extraordinary*  mear 

observing  that  Pompey  entered  the  Sanctum  Sanctomm,  and  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  empty  space,  covered  with  a  veil  embroidered  with  gold. 

^  Ch.  VI.  Did  not  confine  themselves]  Non  contentL  The  non  is  not  in 
Dnker^s  text,  but  the  necessity  for  it  is  shown  in  the  notes  both  by  him  and 
GraBvius.  The  sea  between  Crete  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Malean  Gulf,  could  not  be 
called  proximum  mare  with  reference  to  Cilicia. 

^  Brigantines]  Mt/oparonas,  A  word  compounded,  according  to  Fcstus,  of 
two  words,  m^/ouj  (as  Scaliger  reads,)  and  paron^  both  signifying  ressels  of  some 
kind.  Turnebus,  Adversar.,  iii.,  1,  thinks  that  they  had  their  name  from  the 
island  Paros  and  the  city  Myus.  Scaliger,  on  Festus,  would  derive  the  word  from 
fiu?,  a  mouse,  and  Paros,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  shaped  somethinj^ 
like  the  body  of  a  mouse. 

3  Was  made  an  addition  to  his  Mithridatic  province]  MUhridaiicm  provmcim 

facta  accessio.    "  Florus  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  war  against  the  pirates 

was  an  addition  or  appendix  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  for  he  was  not  sent  against 

Mithridates  till  the  war  with  the  pirates  was  ended,  as  is  clear  from  Cicero  pil 

Leg.  Manil.,  Plutarch,  and  Appian."  Duker. 

*  Bztraordinarj-]  Divmo.    As  tiios  and  baifLdvios  are  used  among  the  Gre(^ 
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Bures.  As  he  had  a  large  naval  force,  both  of  his  cwn  and  our 
allies  the  Rhodians,  he  secured  the  entrances  both  of  the  Pon- 
tu8  and  the  Ocean^,  with  the  aid  of  several  captains  and  com* 
manders.  Gellius  was  stationed  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  Plotius 
in  that  of  Sicily.  Gratilius  guarded  the  Ligurian  bay,  Pom- 
peius^  the  Gallic,  Torquatus  the  Balearic ;  Tiberius  Nero  had 
charge  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  where  the  entrance  to  our 
sea  opens ;  Lentulus  watched  the  Libyan  sea,  Marcellinus 
the  Egyptian,  the  young  Pompeys  the  Adriatic,  Terentius 
Varro  the  -^gean  and  Pontic,  Metellus  the  Pamphylian,  and 
Caepio  the  Asiatic ;  while  Porcius  Cato  locked  up  the  mouth 
of  the  Propontis  like  a  gate,  with  his  ships  drawn  across  it. 
Thus,  whatever  pirates  were  to  be  found  in  any  harbour,  bay, 
creek,  recess,  promontory,  strait,  or  peninsula,  were  inclosed 
and  secured,  as  it  were,  with  a  net.  Pompey  himself  directed 
his  efforts  against  Cilicia,  the  source  and  origin  of  the  war, 
Nor  did  the  enemy  shrink  from  an  engagement  with  him, 
not,  indeed,  from  confidence  in  their  strength,  but,  as  they 
were  hard  pressed,  they  were  willing  to  appear  daring.  But 
they  did  nothing  more  than  meet  the  first  onset,  for  imme- 
diately afterwards,  when  they  saw  the  beaks  of  our  ships 
encircling  them,  they  threw  down  their  weapons  and  oars, 
and,  with  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  which  was  with  them 
a  si^  of  supplication,  intreated  for  quarter.  Never  did  we 
obtain  a  victory  with  so  little  bloodshed.  Nor  was  any  natiou 
afterwards  found  so  faithfid  to  us ;  a  state  of  things  which 
was  secured  by  the  remarkable  prudence  of  the  general,  who 
removed  this  maritime  people  far  from  the  sight  of  the  sea, 
and  tied  them  down,  as  it  were,  to  the  inland  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus,  at  the  same  time,  he  both  recovered  the 
free  use  of  the  sea  for  ships,  and  restored  to  the  land  its 
own  men. 

In  this  triumph  what  shall  we  most  admire  ?  Its  expe- 
dition, as  being  gained  in  forty  days  ?  Its  good  fortune,  as 
not  a  single  ship  was  lost?  Or  its  durable  effect,  as  the 
Cilicians,  in  consequence  of  it,  were  never  after  pirates  ? 

1  Entrances  both  of  the  Pontns  and  the  Ocean]  Uiraqve  Ponti  et  Oceani  ora 
Bo\x  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the  Fretum  Gaditanutn,  or  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
'  Pompeius]  Doker  conjectures  FomponiuSj  as  in  Appian. 
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CHAP.  Til.    THE  CEETAN  WAB. 

The  Cretan  war,  if  we  would  but  admit  tbe  trutK  we  ouiv 
selves  occasioned,  solely  from  a  desire  of  subduing  that  noble 
island.  It  was  thought  to  have  favoured  Mithridates,  and  we 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  offence  by  force  of  arms 
The  first  who  invaded  the  island  was  Marcus  Antonius ;  and, 
indeed,  with  such  vast  hopes  and  confidence  of  success,  that 
he  carried  in  his  vessels  more  chains  than  arms.  He,  however, 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  rashness,  for  the  enemy  captured  most 
of  his  ships,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  prisoners  were  sus- 
pended from  the  sails  and  tackling.  In  this  manner  the 
Cretans,  with  their  sails  spread,  rowed  back  in  triumph  tc 
harbours. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  Metellus,  after  wasting  the  whole 
island  with  fire  and  sword,  drove  the  inhabitants  to  their 
fortresses  and  towns,  and  took  Gnossus^,  Erythraa,  and 
Cy donia,  the  mother,  as  the  Greeks  are  wont  to  call  it,  of  iU 
cities^  ;  and  so  cruel  was  his  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  that 
most  of  them  poisoned  themselves,  while  others  sent  offers 
of  surrender  to  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  a  distance.  Pom- 
pey,  though  fully  engaged  in  Asiatic  affairs,  nevertheless  de- 
spatched Antonius  as  his  deputy  to  Crete,  and  thus  gained 
reputation  from  another  man's  province.  But  Metellus  en- 
forced the  rights  of  war  on  the  enemy  only  the  more  unmer- 
cifully, and,  after  suppressing  Lasthenes  and  Panares,  cap- 
tains of  Cydonia,  returned  home  victorious;  yet  from  so 
remarkable  a  conquest  he  gained  nothing  more  than  the 
surname  of  Creticus. 

CHAP.  VIII.    THE  BALEAEIC  WAB. 

As  the  family  of  Metellus  Maeedonicus  was  accustomed 
to  military  surnames,  it  was  not  long,  after  one  of  his  sons 
became  Creticus,  till  the  other  was  called  Balearicus.  The 
Balearic  Isles,  at  that  time,  had  infested  the  seas  with  piratic 
1  outrages.  Tou  would  wonder  that  a  savage  people,  living 
in  the  woods,  should  venture  even  to  look  upon  the  sea 
from  the  top  of  their  rocks.    But  they  had  courage  to  go 

1  Oh.  YII.  Took  Gnossns]  It  is  necessary  to  supply,  in  the  Latin  teit|  oepA 
or  some  such  verb,  which,  ab  Duker  observes,  seems  to  have  been  lott 
*  Mother  of  it»  cities.']  Urhium  matrem.    Its  metropoli& 
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on  board  some  ill-made  boats,  and,  from  time  to  time,  sur- 
prised vessels  sailing  by  with  unexpected  attacks.  Seeing 
also  a  Soman  fleet  approaching  from  the  sea,  and  looking 
upon  it  as  a  prize,  they  ventured  to  engage  it,  and,  at  the 
first  onset,  covered  the  ships  with  a  vast  shower  of  small 
and  great  stones.  Every  one  of  them  fights  with  three 
slings ;  and  who  can  wonder  that  their  execution  with  these 
instruments  is  very  sure,  when  they  are  the  only  weapons  of 
the  nation,  and  the  use  of  them  is  their  only  exercise  from 
their  infancy  ?  A  child  receives  no  food  from  his  mother 
but  what  he  has  struck  down  with  his  sling  at  her  bidding. 
But  they  did  not  long  frighten  the  Bomans  with  their 
stones ;  for,  when  they  came  to  close  combat,  and  felt  the 
effects  of  our  beaks,  and  the  weapons  that  fell  upon  them, 
they  set  up  a  bellowing  like  oxen,  and  fled  to  the  shore, 
where,  dispersing  themselves  among  the  nearest  hills,  they 
were  to  be  found  before  they  could  be  conquered. 

CHAP.  IX.   THE  EXPEDITION  TO  CTPETJS. 

The  fate  of  the  islands  was  come ;  and  Cyprus,  in  conse- 
quence, was  taken  without  a  war.  Of  this  island,  which 
abounded  in  wealth  from  times  of  old,  and  was  for  thi& 
reason^  sacred  to  Venus,  Ptolemy  was  king ;  but  such  was 
the  fame  of  its  riches,  and  not  without  cause,  that  a  people 
who  had  conquered  nations,  and  was  accustomed  to  give 
away  kingdoms,  ordered,  at  the  instigation  of  Publius- 
Clodius  the  tribune,  that  the  king's  property,  though  he 
was  their  ally  and  still  living,  should  be  brought  into  the 
public  treasury.  Ptolemy,  upon  the  news  of  this  decree, 
hastened  his  death  by  poison.  Porcius  Cato,  however, 
brought  the  wealth  of  Cyprus  in  Liburnian  vessels^  into  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  an  event  which  replenished  the  treasury 
of  Bome  more  largely  than  any  triumph. 

'  Ch.  IX.  For  this  reason]  Oh  hoc.  "I  see  no  ground  for  this  assertion:  U 
was  rich^  therefore  sacred  to  Venus.  It  would  surely  rather  hkve  been  sacred  to 
Juno.  To  me,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  should  read,  not  i  koc^  on  a,ccount 
of  this,  but  ad  hoc,  in  addition  to  this."  Freinshemvus,  This  conjecture  is 
approved  both  by  Grsevius  and  Duker. 

'  Liburnian  vessels]  Libumis.    **  Those  vessels  were  now  called  Libjujuan^^ 
which  were  previously  termed  triremes,  quadriremes,  ^c,  as  is  shown  Dy  ScheffiT, 
de  Milit.  Nav.,  ii.,  2."  Duker.    Their  name  was  from  the  liburni,  a  people  ol 
Cljncum,    The  reader  may  consult  th*i  commentators  oq  Uor. 
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CHAP.  X.   THE  0ALLIO  VAE. 

"When  Asia  was  subdued  by  the  efforts  of  Pompey,  For- 
tune conferred  what  remained  to  be  done  in  Europe  upoD 
CiBsar.  There  were  still  left  the  most  savage  of  all  nationa, 
the  G-auls  and  Grermans;  and  Britain,  though  separated 
from  the  whole  world,  had  yet  one  to  conquer  it.  The  first 
commotion  in  Gaul  arose  from  the  Helvetii,  who,  lying  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  and  finding  their  country 
insufficient  for  them,  came  forth,  after  setting  ^e  to  theii 
cities,  (an  act  equivalent  to  an  oath  that  they  would  not  re- 
turn,) to  ask  of  us  new  settlements.  But  Caesar,  having 
asked  for  time  to  consider  of  their  application,  prevented 
them,  meanwhile,  from  getting  off,  by  breaking  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Rhone,  and  straightway  drove  back  this 
warlike  nation  to  their  former  abodes,  as  a  shepherd  drives 
his  flocks  into  the  fold.  The  next  affair  was  a  war  with  the 
Belgae,  which  was  attended  with  far  more  bloodshed,  as 
Being  a  struggle  with  men  fighting  for  their  liberty.  In 
the  course  of  it  were  displayed  many  brave  acts  among  the 
soldiery,  and  a  remarkable  one  of  the  general  himself,  who, 
when  his  troops  were  on  the  point  of  flight,  having  snatched 
a  buckler  from  a  retreating  soldier,  hurried  to  the  front  of 
the  army,  and  restored  the  battle  by  his  own  exertions. 
Then  followed  a  naval  war  with  the  Yeneti,  but  there  was  a 
greater  struggle  in  it  with  the  Ocean  than  with  the  ships  of 
the  enemy ;  for  the  vessels  were  rude  and  ill-shaped,  and 
were  shattered  as  soon  as  they  felt  our  beaks ;  but  the  con- 
test was  obstructed  by  the  shallows,  as  the  Ocean,  retiring 
by  its  usual  ebbs  during  the  engagement,  seemed  disposed 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  war. 

There  were  also  other  diversities  of  operation,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  people  and  the  ground.  |l  The  Aquitani, 
a  crafty  nation,  betook  themselves  to  their  caverns;  uSSUr 
ordered  them  to  be  shut  up  in  them.  !'The  Morini  dispersed 
themselves  among  their  woods ;  he  ordered  the  woods  to  be 
Aet  on  fire. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  Gauls  are  mere  senseless  warriors; 
for  they  act  with  cunning.  Indutiomarus  called  together 
the  Treyiri.  Ambiorix  the  Eburones;  and  the  two,  in  the 
absence  of  CsBsar,  having  entered  iuto  a  conspiracy,  feV 
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upon  his  lieutenant-generals.  Indutiomarus  was  valiantly 
repulsed  by  Dolabella,  and  his  head  carried  from  the  field. 
Ambiorix,  however,  placing  an  ambuscade  in  a  valley,  gave 
us  by  that  contrivance  a  defeat,  so  that  our  camp  was  plun- 
dered, and  our  treasure  carried  off.  Then  we  lost  Cotta, 
and  Titurius  Sabinus,  one  of  the  legates.  Nor  was  any  re^ 
venge  afterwards  taken  on  Ambiorix,  as  he  lay  in  perpetual 
eoncealment  beyond  the  Rhine. 

Yet  the  Rhine  was  not,  on  that  account,  left  unassailed ; 
Bor  was  it  just  that  the  receiver  and  protector  of  our  enemies 
should  escape.  The  first  battle  agamst  the  G-ermans  on  its 
banks  arose  indeed  from  very  just  grounds ;  for  the  M6ni  (j 

made  complaints  of  their  inroads. .  And  how  great  was  tn0 
haughtiness  of  Ariovistus !  When  our  ambassadors  said  to. 
him,  "  Come  to  Caesar,"  "  And  who  is  Caesar  ?"  he  retorted ; 
^  let  him  come  to  me,  if  he  will.  What  is  it  to  him  what 
our  Grermany  does  ?  Do  I  meddle  with  the  Romans  ?"  In 
consequence  of  this  reply,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  the  un- 
known people  in  the  Roman  camp,  that  wills  were  publicly 
made  even  in  the  principia^.  But  the  greater  tne  vast 
bodies  of  the  enemy  were,  the  more  were  they  exposed  to 
swords  and  other  weapons.  The  ardour  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  in  the  battle  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the 
circumstance  that  when  the  barbarians,  having  raised 
their  shields  above  their  heads,  protected  themselves  with 
a  testudo^,  the  Romans  leaped  upon  their  very  buck- 
lers, and  then  came  down  upon  their  throats  with  their 
Bwords. 

The  Tencteri  were  the  next  that  made  complaints  of  the 

'  Ch.  X.  Even  inihe  principia']  EHam  in  principiis.  "  He  means  either  that 
the  chief  men  of  the  army,  military  tribunes,  prefects,  and  others,  who  were 
quartered  in  the  prindpia,  made  their  wills ;  or  that  the  common  soldiers,  seized 
with  terror,  betrayed  their  feelings  by  making  their  wills  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  general  and  the  other  officers."  Duker,  "  The  lower  part  of  the  camp  waa 
separated  from  the  upper  by  a  broad  open  space,  which  extended  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  camp,  called  principia,  (Liv.,  vii.,  12,)  where  the  tribunal  of  the 
peneral  was  erected,  where  he  either  administered  justice  or  harangued  the  army 
Tacit.  Annal.  i.,  67,  Hist.,  iiL,  13 ;  where  the  tribunes  held  theur  courts,  ( j«ra 
reddebant,)  Liv.  zxviii.,  24;  and  punishments  were  inflicted,  Suet.  0th.,  c.  1, 
Aug.,  c  24;  where  the  pruicipal  standards  of  the  army,  and  the  altars  of  the 
g0d»  stood,  Tacit.  AnnaL,  i.  39."    Adam's  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  313,  8vo.  ei 

•  With  a  testudo]  Tettudine.    See  Sail.,  Jsg.,  c.  98. 
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O-ennans.  CsBsar  then,  of  hi3  own  impulse,  crossed  the 
Moselle^  by  a  bridge  of  ships,  and  paased  even  the  Bhine 
itself,  to  seek  the  enemy  in  the  Hercynian  forests.  But 
the  whole  nation  had  fled  away  to  their  thickets  and  fens, 
80  great  alarm  did  the  Eoman  force,  suddenly  appear* 
ing  on  that  side  of  the  river,  excite  in  them.  Nor  was  the 
Ehine  crossed  by  Caesar  only  once,  but  even  a  second  time, 
when  a  bridge  was  built  over  it.  The  consternation  of  the 
barbarians  grew  then  much  greater,  for  when  they  saw 
their  Bhine  taken  captive  with  a  bridge,  which  seemed  to 
them  as  a  yoke  laid  upon  it,  they  ail  fled  a  second  time  to 
their  woods  and  marshes,  and,  what  was  most  vexatious  to 
Caesar,  no  enemies  remained  to  be  conquered. 

All,  therefore,  by  land  and  sea^,  being  subdued,  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  wide  Ocean,  and,  as  if  the  world  which 
the  Bomans  possessed  was  not  8uflS.cient  for  them,  he  medi- 
tated the  conquest  of  another.  Having  accordingly  equipped 
a  fleet,  he  set  sail  for  Britain.  He  crossed  the  water  with 
extraordinary  expedition,  for,  having  started  from  a  harbour 
of  the  Morini^  at  the  third  watch,  he  reached  the  island  be- 
fore mid-day.  The  shores  were  crowded  with  a  tumultuous 
assemblage  of  the  enemy,  and  their  chariots,  as  if  in  conster- 
nation at  the  sight  of  something  strange,  were  hurrying 
backwards  and  forwards.  Their  trepidation  was  in  conse- 
quence a  victory  to  Caesar,  who  received  arms  and  hostages 
from  them  while  they  were  in  alarm,  and  would  have  pro- 
ceeded further  along  their  coasts,  had  not  the  Ocean  punished 
his  daring  fleet  with  a  wreck.  He  returned,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  into  Gaul ;  but,  having  augmented  his  fleet, 
and  reinforced  his  army,  he  ventured  again  upon  the  same 
Ocean,  and  pursued  the  same  Britains  into  the  Caledonian 
forests,  taking  one  of  the  Cavelian  princes*  prisoner.      Con- 

*  The  Moselle]  Mosula,    Generallj  written  Moaelh, 

*  All — by  land  and  sea]  Omnibus — terrd  marique.  By  mari  the  people  and 
places  on  the  coast  are  meant. 

3  Harbour  of  the  Morini]  Morino  portu.  WTiat  harbour  Floms  means,  is 
nncertaiu.    The  Morini  were  on  the  coast  of  the  English  channel,  opposite  Dover. 

*  One  of  the  Cavelian  princes]  Unum  e  regibus  Cavdumit,  None  of  the 
editors  think  this  reading  sound.  "  Freinshemins  excellently  conjectures  unum  i 
regibus  Cassivelauni^  or  unum  e  regibus  Cassivelaunum ;  for  though  Ctesar  did 
not  take  Cassivelaunus  himself,  Florus  may  mean  t)  at  he  took  some  captain  oe 
iMtty  prince  of  Cassivelaunus.'*  Grofvim. 
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tent  with  these  exploits,  (for  his  object  was  not  to  2et  a 
province,  but  a  name,)  he  sailed  back  with  greater  booty 
than  before,  the  Ocean  itself  being  also  more  tranquil  and 
propitious,  as  if  it  acknowledged  itself  to  be  under  his 
power. 

But  the  greatest  rising  of  all  the  Gauls,  which  was  also 
the  last,  was  when  that  prince,  so  formidable  for  his  stature, 
martial  skill,  ard  courage,  (his  very  name,  Vercingetorix, 
being  apparently  intended  to  excite  terror,)  drew  together 
all  the  Arvemi  and  Bituriges,  in  conjunction  with  the  Car- 
nutes  and  Sequani.     This  king,  upon  festivals  and  days  of 
assembly,  when  he  had  the  people  collected  in  great  numbers 
in  the  groves,  roused  them,  by  his  high-spirited  harangues, 
to  recover  their  former  liberty  and  rights.     Caesar  was  at 
that  time  absent,  levying  troops  at  Bavenna,  and  the  Alps 
had  grown  higher  during  the  winter^,  so  that  they  thought 
his  passage  stopped.     But  he,  (such  was  his  happy  temerity 
at  the  report  of  these  proceedings,)  forcing  a  way  with  a 
light-armed  troop  over  tops  of  mountains  previously  impass- 
able, and  over  snows  never  before  trodden,  reached  Gaul, 
^collected  a  force  from  the    different  winter-quarters,  and 
secured  a  position  in  the  midst  of  the  country  before  he  was 
apprehended  to  be  on  the  borders  of  it.     Proceeding  then 
against  the  cities  that  took  the  chief  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion, he  overthrew  Avaricum,  with  its  garrison  of  forty 
thousand  men,  and  burned  to  the  ground  Alexia,  though 
relying  upon  a  forc^  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  whole  stress  of  the  war  was  at  last  collected  about  Ger- 
govia,  a  city  of  the  Arverni,  which  eighty  thousand  men 
defended  with  the  aid  of  a  wall,  a  citadel,  and  precipitous 
rocks.     This  great  city  he  first  weakened  by  famine,  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  rampart,  palisades,  a  trench,  (the  river 
being  let  into  the  trench,)   eighteen  towers,  and  a  high 
breastwork  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  inhabitants  ventured 
upon  sallies,  he  slaughtered  them  from  the  ramparts  with 
swords  and  pikes;  and  at  last  forced  them  to  surrender. 
The  king  of  the  place  himself,  (the  greatest  ornament  of  the 
victory,)  after  having  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  Boman 

1  The  Alps  had  grown  higher  dnring  the  winter]  ByeiM  crtr&aifU  Alp$$. 
See  note,  c.  3,  on  qwB  dUiu*  Alpes  levaL 
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camp,  and  thrown  liis  royal  ensi^s  and  arms  at  the  feet  of 
CflBsar,  exclaimed,  "Eeceive  them^:  thou,  O  bravest  of  meB| 
hast  conquered  a  brave  man." 

CHAJ.  XI.   THE  PAETHIAK  WAB. 

Whilst  the  Bomans,  by  the  instrumentality  of  Ciesar, 
were  subduing  the  Grauls  in  the  north,  they  received  a 
grievous  blow  from  the  Parthians  in  the  east.  Nor  could 
we  complain  of  Fortune ;  there  was  no  consolation  for  the 
disaster.  The  avarice  of  the  consul  Crassus,  who,  in  defi- 
ance of  gods  and  men,  was  longing  eagerly  for  Parthiao 
gold,  was  punished  with  the  destruction  of  eleven  legions, 
and  the  loss  of  his  own  head. 

Metellus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  had  cursed  Crassus,  as 
he  was  going  out  of  Eome,  with  bitter  execrations.  After 
the  army  had  passed  Zeugma,  the  Euphrates  swallowed  up 
the  standards  which  had  been  carried  into  it  bv  a  sudden 
whirlwind.  "When  he  had  pitched  his  camp  at  Nicephorium, 
ambassadors,  sent  to  him  oy  king  Orodes,  urged  nim  "  to 
remember  the  treaties  made  with  Pompey  and  Sylla ;"  to 
which  the  consul,  whose  heart  was  set  upon  the  king's 
treasures,  made,  without  even  a  pretext  of  justice,  no  other 
reply  than  that  he  would  give  his  answer  at  Seleucia,  The 
gods,  therefore,  the  avengers  of  violated  treaties,  refused 
their  assistance  neither  to  the  secret  artifices,  nor  to  the 
open  valour,  of  our  enemies.  The  first  military  error  of 
Crassus  was  to  desert  the  Euphrates,  which  alone  could  sup- 
ply him  with  provisions  or  secure  his  rear.  He  then  trusted 
a  Syrian  named  Mazaras,  a  counterfeit  deserter,  iiii,  unde? 
nis  guidance,  the  ariny'W&s  led  into  the  middle  of  an  open 
plain,  and  exposed  to  the  enemy  on  every  side.  Scarcely, 
m  consequence,  had  he  reached  Carrae^,  when  Sillaces  and 
Surenas,  the  king's  generals,  displayed  their  standards 
waving  with  gold  and  silken  banners.  Immediately  after- 
wards, the  cavalry  gathering  around,  showered  upon  the 
Bomans  their  arrows  as  thick  as  hail  or  rain.  The  army 
was  thus  cut  off  with  a  direful  slaughter.  The  consul,  being 
Invited  to  a  conference,  would,  upon  a  given  signal,  have 

>  Ileceive  them  J  Habe.    Daker  has  Habet  in  the  text,  but  recommends  in  bv 
■ote  the  impenttive,  which  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  is  the  true  resdiog. 
*  Oh.  XL  Carrie]  See  i.,  IL 
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&llen  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  the  Par- 
tbiansf,  in  consequence  of  resistance  &om  the  tribunes,  has* 
tened  to  prevent  his  escape  with  their  swords.  Yet  even 
thus  his  head  was  carried  off,  and  made  an  object  of  derision 
to  the  enemy.  His  son,  almoBt  in  the  sight  of  his  father, 
they  cut  off  with  the  same  weapons.  The  relics  of  the  un- 
happy army,  scattered  wherever  the  hope  of  escape  drove 
them,  through  Armenia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  scarcely  brought 
home  the  news  of  the  disaster. 

The  head  of  Crassus,  when  cut  off,  together  with  his  right 
hand,  was  carried  to  the  king,  and  treated  by  the  enemy,  not 
iinjustly,  with  mocking  insult.  Molten  gold  was  poured 
into  his  mouth,  that  the  flesh  of  him  whose  mind  had  burnt 
with  desire  of  gold,  might,  when  dead  and  inanimate,  be 
burnt  with  gold  itself. 

CHAP.  XII.   A  EECAPITULATION. 

This  is  the  third  age  of  the  Eoraan  people,  described  with 
reference  to  its  transactions  beyond  the  sea;  an  age  in 
which,  when  they  had  once  ventured  beyond  Italy,  they  car- 
ried their  arms  through  the  whole  world.  Of  which  age,  the 
first  hundred  years  were  pure  and  pious,  and,  as  I  have  called 
them,  golden,  free  from  vice  and  immorality,  as  there  yet 
remained  the  sincere  and  harmless  integrity  of  the  pastoral 
life^,  and  the  imminent  dread  of  a  Carthagmian  enemy  sup- 
ported the  ancient  discipline.  The  succeeding  hundred, 
which  we  have  reckoned  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage, 
Corinth,  and  Numantia,  and  from  the  inheritance  bequeathed 
us  by  king  Attains  in  Asia,  to  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
and  those  of  Augustus  who  succeeded  them,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  were  as  lamentable  and  disgraceful  for 
the  domestic  calamities,  as  they  were  honourable  for  the  lustre 
of  the  warlike  exploits  that  distinguished  them.  For,  as  it 
was  glorious  and  praiseworthy  to  have  acquired  the  rich  and 
powerful  provinces  of  Graul,  Thrace,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Armenians  and  Britons,  which,  thoi:igh 
of  not  much  advantage,  were  great  names  to  add  to  the 
splendour  of  the  empire,  so  it  was  disgraceftil  and  lamentable, 

»  Cii.  XIL  Of  the  pastoral  life]  Pattonm  tectm.  "  That  secta  is  used  for  « 
way  and  manner  of  life,  is  well  known."  Duher,  Sectam  rationemqu€  vita,  Cio. 
pre  CjbL^  c.  17. 
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at  the  same  time,  to  have  fought  at  home  with  our  own 
citizens,  with  our  allies,  our  slaves,  and  gladiators,  while  the 
whole  senate  was  divided  into  parties.  And  I  know  not 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the  Eoman  people 
to  have  been  content  with  Sicily  and  Africa,  or  even  to  have 
7  been  without  them,  while  still  enjoying  the  dominion  of 
>  Italy,  than  to  grow  to  such  greatness  as  to  be  ruined  by 
their  own  strength.  Por  what  else  produced  those  intestine 
distractions  but  excessive  good  fortune?  It  was  the  con^ 
quest  of  Syria  that  first  corrupted.ua:  and  the  succession 
atterwaras,  in  Asia,  to  the  estate  of  the  king  of  Pergamus. 
Such  wealth  and  riches  ruined  the  manners  of  the  age,  and 
overwhelmed  the  republic,  which  was  sunk  in  its  own  vices  as 
in  a  common  sew^r.  For  how  did  it  happen  that  the  Homan 
people  demanded  fipom  their  tribunes  lands  and  subsistence, 
unless  through  the  scarcity,  which  they  had  by  their  luxury 
produced  ?  Hence  there  arose  the  first  and  second  sedition  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  a  third,  that  of  Apuleius^.  Prom  what 
cause  did  the  equestrian  order,  being  divided  from  the  senate, 
domineer  by  virtue  of  the  judiciary  laws,  if  it  was  not  from 
avarice,  in  order  that  the  revenues  of  the  state,  and  trials  of 
causes,  might  be  made  a  means  of  gain  ?  Hence  again  it 
was  that  the  privilege  of  citizenship  was  promised  to  the 
Latins,  and  hence  wei^  the  arms  of  our  allies  raised  against 
us.  And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  the  wars  with  the  slaves  ? 
How  did  they  come  upon  us,  but  from  the  excessive  number 
of  slaves  ?  Whence  arose  such  armies  of  gladiators  against 
their  masters,  if  it  was  not  that  a  profuse  liberality,  by 
granting  shows  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  populace,  made 
that  an  art  which  was  once  but  a  punishment  of  enemies  ? 
And  to  touch  upon  more  specious  vices,  did  not  the  ambition 
for  honours  take  its  rise  from  the  same  excess  of  riches  ? 
Hence  also  proceeded  the  outrages  of  Marius,  hence  those 
of  Sylla.  The  extravagant  sumptuousness  of  banquets,  too, 
and  profuse  largesses,  were  not  they  the  effects  of  wealth, 
which  must  in  time  lead  to  want  ?  This  also  stirred  up 
Catiline  against  his  country.  Finally,  whence  did  that  in- 
satiable desire  of  power  ana  rule  proceed,  but  from  a  super- 
abundance  of  riches  ?  This  it  was  that  armed  CsBsar  and 
Pompey  with  fatal  weapons  for  the  destruction  of  the  state. 

>  Tliat  of  Apuleius]  See  c.  Itt. 
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Of  all  these  domestic  distractions  of  the  Homan  people,, 
distinct  from  their  foreign  and  justifiable  wars,  we  shall  give, 
an  account  in  their  proper  order. 

CHAP.  Xin.   THE  SEDITIOUS  NATTJEE  OF  THE  TEIBTJNITIAL 

POWEE. 

The  Tribunifcial  Power  furnished  occasions  for  all  kinds  of 
seditions ;  a  power  which,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  common  people,  (for  whose  protection  it  was 
established,)  but  in  reality  to  acquire  authority  for  itself, 
courted  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  proposing  laws  respect- 
ing the  division  of  lands,  the  distribution  of  com,  and  the 
disposal  of  judicial  proceedings.  In  aU  these  laws  there  was 
indeed  a  colour  of  equity.  For  what  was  more  just,  than 
that  the  commons  should  have  their  full  rights  from  the 
senate,  that  a  people  who  had  conquered  all  other  nations,, 
and  was  master  of  the  world,  might  not  live  without  altars 
and  hearths  of  their  own  ?  What  was  more  equitable,  than 
that  the  poorer  class  of  people  should  be  maintained  from 
the  public  treasury  of  their  country  ?  "What  was  more  con- 
ducive to  the  security  of  equal  liberty,  than  that,  while  the 
senate  settled  the  provinces,  the  authority  of  the  equestrian 
order  should  be  supported  by  judicial  privileges^  ?  Yet  these 
very  objects  led  to  harm,  and  the  unhappy  state  became  a 
prize  for  its  own  overthrow.  For  the  transference  of  the 
judicial  power  from  the  senate  to  the  knights,  caused  pecu- 
lation with  regard  to  taxes^,  the  patrimony  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  while  the  purchase  of  com  exhausted  the  treasury, 
the  nerves  of  the  commonwealth.  And  how  could  the 
common  people  be  put  in  possession  of  lands,  but  by  the 
ejection  of  those  that  already  occupied  them,  who  were  tnem- 

*  Ch.  XIII.  By  judicial  privileges]  Jndiciorum  regno.  The  law  respecting 
the  choice  o£  judices  was  several  times  altered.  At  first  they  were  chosen  only 
from  the  senators ;  afterwards,  by  a  law  of  Cains  Gracchus,  only  from  the  equites; 
next,  by  a  law  of  Gsepio,  from  both  orders ;  and  various  changes  succeeded.  See 
Adam's  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  236,  8vo.  ed. 

*  Caused  peculation  with  regard  to  taxes]  Veciigalia  tupprimebat.  "  It  was 
easy  for  the  equites^  (many  of  whom  were  farmers  of  the  revenues,)  when 
they  were  granted  by  the  law  of  Gracchus  the  privilege  of  being  jftM^tces,  to  favour 
those  of  their  own  class  on  trials,  and  thus  to  allow  of  much  malappropriation  of 
the  public  money."  Stadius.  "  Suppressa  vecHgaha  are  wterc^tia  et  in  privatot 
umis  conversa.  *  Supprimere  pecuniam*  for  to  cpnvert  to  one**  ovni  uae  oeccs^ 
m  Cic.  pro  Cluent..  c  15,  36."  XHshir, 
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•elTSs  a  part  of  the  people,  and  who  moreover  held  theii 
estates,  as  bequeathed  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  by 
prescription  of  time  and  rigbt  of  inheritance  ? 

CHAP.  XIT.   THE  SEDITION  OF  TIBEEITJS  GBAOOHITS. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  kindled  the  first  flame  of  contention,  a 
man  who  was  unquestionably  the  first  in  Eome  for  family, 
person,  and  eloquence.    But  he,  whether  dreading  to  be 
involved  in  the  odium  of  Mancinus's  surrender^,  (as  he  had 
been  one  of  the  sureties  for  the  performance  of  that  treaty,) 
and  joining  in  consequence  the  popular  party,  or  moved  by 
a  regard  to  equity  and  justice,  and  taking  pity  on  the  com- 
mons, in  order  that  a  people  who  had  conquered^  all  other 
nations,  and  was  master  of  the  world,  might  not  continue 
exiles  from  their  own  altars  and  hearths,  or  from  whatever 
motive  he  acted,  entered  upon  a  great  political  measure,  and, 
when  the  day  for  propounding  the  bill  for  it  was  come^ 
ascended  the  Eostra  attended  with  a  vast  train  of  followers ; 
nor  did  the  nobility,  on  the  other  side,  fail  to  meet  him  with 
a  body  of  opponents,  among  whom  were  the  rest  of  the 
tribunes.    But  when  Gracchus  observed  CnsBus   Octavius 
opposing  his  laws,  he  laid  hands  upon  him,  in  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  tribunitial  body  and  the  privilege  of  their 
office,  and  thrust  him  firom  the  !Uostra ;  and,  besides,  put  him 
so  much  in  fear  of  instant  death,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  office.     Gracchus  was  in  consequence  made  one  of 
three  commissioners  for  the  division  of  the  lands.     But 
when,  to  complete  his  objects,  he  requested,  at  the  comitia, 
that  his  term  of  office  might  be  prolonged,  and  a  party  of 
the  nobility,  and  of  those  whom  he  had  expelled  from  their 
lands,  rose  up  against  him,  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  in 
the  forum.    Having,  upon  this,  fled  to  the  Capitol,  and 
exhorting  the  people  to  save  his  life,  touching  his  head,  at 
the  same  time,  with  his  hand,  he  excited  the  idea  that  he  was 
asking  for  royalty  and  a  diadem.    The  people,  therefore,  at 
the  instigation  of  Scipio  !N^asica,  being  roused  to  take  up 
arms,  he  was,  with  apparent  justice,  put  to  death. 

'  Ch.  XIV.  Mancina8*8  snrreuder]  Mcmcinianm  deditionu.    See  iu,  l8. 

*  A  people  vrjo  Kad  conqnered,  ^.]  The  same  wordtt  occur  ia  tlin  preceding 
chapter.  Probably,  as  Daker  observes,  they  ought  to  be  omitted  in  sue  oi  tht 
jmsssgd3. 
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CHAP.  XV.   THE  SEDITION  OP  CAIUS  GRACOHUS. 

'  Shortly  after,  Caius  Grracchus  was  animated  with  equa. 
ardour  to  become  the  avenger  of  his  brother's  death  and  the. 
maintainer  of  his  laws.  Endeavouring,  accordingly,  with 
similar  tumult  and  terror,  to  reinstate  the  people  in  their 
forefathers'  lands,  promising  them  the  late  bequest  of  At- 
tains for  their  support,  and  becoming  elated  and  influentiak, 
by  means  of  a  second  tribuneship,  he  pursued  for  a  time, 
with  the  support  of  the  common  people,  an  apparently  suc- 
cessful course ;  but  when  Minucius,  another  of  the  tribunes,^ 
ventured  to  oppose  his  laws,  he  had  the  boldness,  relying  on 
the  aid  of  paii^isans,  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol  so 
fatal  to  his  family.  Being  driven  thence,  with  a  great 
slaughter  among  his  party,  he  sought  refuge  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where,  a  number  of  the  senators  assailing  him,  he 
was  cut  off  by  the  consul  Opimius.  Insult  was  also  offered 
to  his  dead  body ;  and  the  sacred  head  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people  was  paid  for  to  his  assassins  with  its  weight  in  gold. 

CHAP.  XVI.    THE  SEDITION  OP  APULEIUS. 

.  Apuleius  Satuminus,  however,  still  persisted  to  promote 
the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  so  much  was  he  encouraged  by 
Marius,  who,  being  always  an  enemy  to  the  nobility,  and 
presuming,  moreover,  on  his  consulship,  endeavoured,  after 
killing  openly,  at  the  coraitia,  Annius  his  competitor^  for  the 
tribunate,  to  introduce  in  his  stead  one  Caius  Gracchus,  a 
man  without  tribe  or  name,  but  who,  by  a  forged  pedigree, 
had  represented  himself  as  one  of  the  famihr  of  the  Gracchi. 
Apuleius,  exulting  with  impunity  amidst  so  many  and 
so  great  outrages,  applied  himself,  with  such  determina- 
tion, to  pass  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi,  that  he  even  prevailed 
upon  the  senate  to  take  an  oath  to  promote  his  object, 
threatening  such  as  hesitated  that  he  would  procure  their 
exile^.     Yet  there  was  one  who  chose  exile  rather  than  to 

»  Ch.  XVL  His  competitor]  The  competitor  of  Apuleius.  Valerius  Maximn^ 
ix.,  7,  8,  sajs  that  he  was  killed  by  the  people,  but  calls  him  Aulus  Numiua. 
The  manuscripts  of  Floras  vary  as  to  the  name. 

*  That  he  would  procure  their  exile]  Aqud  et  igni  interdicturwn,  *^  That  oe 
would  interdict  iron,  iire  and  water,*'  the  common  form  cf  words  used  in  thi 
•entenoe  of  banishment. 
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take  the  oath.  After  the  banishment  of  Metellus,  thereforo, 
when  the  nobility  were  greatly  dispirited,  and  when  he  was 
domineering  in  his  third  year,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  height 
of  audacity,  that  he  even  disturbed  the  consular  comitia  with 
a  new  murder.  In  order  to  make  Glaucias,  an  abettor  of  his 
insanity,  consul,  he  ordered  his  rival  Caius  Memmius  to  be 
slain,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  consequent  tumult,  joyfully 
heard  himself  called  km^  by  his  followers.  But  the  senate 
afterwards  combiniug  against  him,  and  Marius,  as  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  support  him,  becoming  his  opponent,  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought  in  the  forum,  and,  being  driven  from  the 
field,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol.  Being,  however,  besieged, 
and  deprived  of  water,  and  producing  in  the  minds  of  the 
senators,  by  the  representations  of  his  deputies,  a  belief  that 
he  repented  of  what  he  had  done,  he  was  allowed  to  come 
down  from  the  Capitol,  and  was  received,  with  the  leaders  of 
his  party,  into  the  senate-house,  when  the  people,  bursting 
into  the  building,  overwhelmed  him  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  tore  him  to  pieces  before  he  was  dead. 

CHAP.  XVn.   THE  SEDITION  OF  DEUSTJS. 

Last  of  all,  Livius  Drusus,  depending  not  onhr  on  the  in- 
fluence of  the  tribuneship,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  the  consent  of  all  Itsdy,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  same 
laws,  and,  by  attempting  one  thing  after  another,  excited  so 
violent  a  combustion  in  the  state,  that  not  even  the  first  fiash 
of  it  could  be  endured ;  and,  being  cut  off  by  a  sudden  death, 
he  left  a  war  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  The 
Gracchi,  by  their  law  respecting  the  judicial  power,  had 
divided  the  Boman  people  into  two  parties,  and  made  of  one 
nation  a  state  with  two  heads.  The  Eoman  knights,  feeling 
strong  in  such  extraordinary  privileges^,  as  having  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  the  greatest  men  in  their  hands,  were, 
by  intercepting  the  public  revenues^,  robbing  the  state  at 
their  pleasure ;  while  the  senate,  weakened  by  the  banish- 
ment of  Metellus^  and  the  condemnation  of  Butilius*,  had 

>  Ch.  XVn.  Extraordinary  privUeges]   The  Judices  being  now  elected  from 
the  equUes,    See  note  on  c.  13. 
2  Intercepting  the  public  revenues]  Interceptis  veciigalibuB.  See  note  on  c.  13. 

*  Metellus]  See  c.  16. 

♦  Rutilius]  He  had  held  the  consulship,  and  was  a  man  of  h  gh  character 
but  was  brought  to  trial  for  extortion,  aal  condemned  by  a  faction  of  the  agiHtM 
SJudiuj. 
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lost  all  the  pride  of  their  dignity.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
Servilius  CflBpio  and  Livius  Drusus,  men  equal  in  wealth, 
spirit,  and  dignity,  (whence  the  rivalship  that  animated 
JJrusus  arose,)  proceeded  to  maintain,  the  former  the  cause 
of  the  equestrian  order,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  senate. 
Standards,  eagles,  and  hanners  accompanied  each,  and  there 
was  as  much  hostility  in  one  city  as  there  could  have  heen  in 
two  camps.  CsBpio,  in  the  first  place,  making  an  attack  upon 
the  senate,  singled  out  Scaurus  and  Fhilippus,  leaders  among 
the  nobility,  to  prosecute  them  for  bribery  at  elections. 
Drusus,  to  oppose  these  proceedings,  attracted  the  populace 
to  his  side  by  the  prospect  of  passing  the  laws  of  the  Gracchi, 
and  inspired  the  allies,  by  means  of  the  same  laws,  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  civic  franchise.  There  is  a  saying  of 
his  remembered,  "  that  he  had  left  nothing  for  any  one  to  give 
away,  unless  he  would  distribute  dust  or  air."  The  day  for 
proposing  the  bills  arrived,  when  suddenly  so  vast  a  multi- 
tude showed  themselves  on  all  sides,  that  the  city  seemed  to 
be  beset  with  a  crowd  of  enemies.  Yet  the  consul  Philippus 
ventured  to  oppose  the  biUs ;  but  an  officer,  seizing  him  by 
the  throat,  did  not  let  him  go  till  the  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth  and  eyes.  The  bills  were  accordingly  proposed  and 
passed  by  force.  But  the  allies,  immediately  Mlerwards, 
demanded  the  civic  franchise  which  had  been  offered  as  the 
price  of  their  assisting  to  pass  them,  when  death,  meantiime, 
carried  off  Drusus,  who  was  unable  to  keep  his  word,  and  who 
was  sick  of  the  disturbances  which  he  had  rashly  excited ;  a 
death  very  seasonable  at  such  a  crisis.  Nevertheless,  the  allies 
did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to  demand,  by  force  of  arms, 
the  performance  of  Drusus' s  promise  from  the  Eoman  people. 

CHAP.  XVIII.   THE  WAE  WITH  THE  ALLIES. 

Though  this  war  be  called  a  war  with  the  allies,  to  ex- 
tenuate the  odium  of  it,  it  was,  if  we  acknowledge  the  truth, 
a  civil  war.  Por  as  the  people  of  Eome  united  in  itself  the 
Etrurians,  the  Latins,  and  the  Sabines,  and  derives  one  blood 
from  them  all,  it  formed  one  body  of  those  several  members, 
and  is  one  people  composed  of  them  all.  Nor  did  the  allies 
with  less  disgrace  excite  an  insurrection  within  Italy  than 
the  citizens  within  the  citv. 
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"VThen  the  allies,  therefore,  had  with  great  justice^  de- 
manded the  freedom  of  a  city  which  they  had  strengthened 
by  their  exertions,  (with  the  hope  of  wluch  Drusus,  from  a 
desire  of  getting  power,  had  inspired  them,)  the  same  fire» 
brand  that  burned  Drusus,  inflamed  the  allies,  after  he  waa 
cut  off  by  the  perfidy  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  take  up  arms 
ai;d  attack  the  city.  Than  s  ach  an  outbreak  what  could  be 
more  sad,  what  more  calamitous  P  when  all  Latium  and  Pi- 
cenum,  all  Etruria  and  Campania,  and  at  last  Italy  itself^ 
rose  up  in  arms  against  their  metropolis  and  parent ;  when 
those  monsters  of  ingratitude  from  the  municipal  towns  led 
all  the  flower  of  our  most  brave  and  faithful  allies  under  their 
several  standards,  Popedius  heading  the  Marsians,  Afraniua 
the  Latins,  their  whole  senate  and  consuls  the  Umbrians^, 
and  Telesinus  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians ;  and  when  a 
people  that  was  arbiter  of  princes  and  nations  could  not 
govern  itself,  and  Eome,  that  had  conquered  Asia  and 
Europe,  was  assailed  from  Corfinium. 

The  first  step  in  the  war  was  to  have  been  taken  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  when,  on  the  festival  of  the  Latin  Feria,  the 
consuls,  Julius  CsBsar  and  Marcus  Philippus,  were  to  have 
been  assassinated  amidst  the  sacrifices  and  altars.  That 
atrocity  being  prevented  by  a  discovery,  the  whole  fury 
of  the  war  burst  forth  at  Asculum,  where  certain  commis- 
sioners, who  had  come  from  Eome,  were  slain  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd  at  the  public  games.  This  outrage  bound  thern^ 
as  it  were  by  an  oath,  to  prosecute  the  impious  war.  Im- 
mediately,   therefore,    the   various    signals    for    hostilities 

*  Ch.  XVIIL  With  great  justice]  Justiaaime,  "  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  what  is  said  above,  that  the  allies  excijbed  an  insurrection  with 
dbgrace  to  themselves  (JlagUio),  Unless  Floras  means  that  though  the  demands 
of  the  allies  were  just,  yet  they  ought  to  have  borne  patiently  with  the  refusal 
of  them  on  the  part  of  Rome,  Which  they  were  to  regard  as  their  mother-city, 
just  as  children  bear  with  hard  treatment  from  their  parents."  Duker, 

2  Their  whole  senate  and  consuls  the  Umbrians]  Umbroa  totits  senatus  el 
consules,  Lipsius,  Freinshemius,  Faber,  Perizonius,  Graevius,  and  Duker,  are 
unanimous  in  suspecting  this  passage  of  being  corrupt.  The  name  of  a  leader 
seems  to  be  wanting.  Perizonius  thinks  that  we  should  read  Popedius  Marsas  el 
Latinos;  Afranitis  Umbros;  Egnatius  Samnium;  Lucaniamque  Teleswnu. 
**  Egnatius  was  an  eminent  general  of  the  enemy,  ^hom  Livy,  Epit,  lib.  Izxv. 
calls  ncbiUsmmum  ducem^  and  whom  it  is  not  like  y  that  Floms  would  havf 
ODutted  to  mention."  Duker 
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Bounded  through  tribes  and  cities  from  every  quarter  or 
Italy,  Popedius,  the  leader  and  author  of  the  war,  hurrying 
about  from  one  place  to  another.  Neither  the  devastation 
TOread  by  Hannibal,  nor  that  by  Pyrrhus,  was  so  great  as 
the  present.  Ocriculum  and  Grrumentum,  PesulsB  and  Car- 
seoli,  Eeate,  Nuceria,  and  Picentia,  were  laid  waste  with 
slaughter,  fire,  and  sword.  The  forces  of  Butilius,  the 
forces  of  C»pio,  were  alike  defeated.  Julius  CsBsar  himself, 
having  lost  his  army,  and  being  brought  back  to  Eome 
covered  with  blood,  passed  through  the  city  a  wretchea 
corpse.  But  the  great  good  fortune  of  the  Eoman  people, 
always  more  remarkable  in  adversity  than  proaperify,  rose 
again  in  all  its  might.  Their  generals,  respectively,  de- 
feated the  people  whom  they  attacked ;  Cato  dispersed  the 
Etrurians,  Gabinius  the  Marsians,  Carbo  the  Lucanians, 
Sylla  the  Samnites ;  and  Pompeius  Strabo,  laying  waste  tho 
country  about  Asculum  with  fire  and  sword,  did  not  cease 
from  destroying,  till,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  place,  he  had 
made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  so  many  armies  and  con« 
Buls,  and  to  the  gods  of  so  many  devastated  cities. 

CHAP.  XrS.  THE  WAB  IlBAUS^T  THE  SLATES. 

Though,  in  the  preceding  war,  we  fought  with  our  allies, 
(which  was  bad  enough,)  yet  we  contended  with  free  men, 
and  men  of  good  birth :  but  who  can  with  patience  hear  of  a 
war  against  slaves  on  the  part  of  a  people  at  the  head  of 
all  nations?  The  first  war  with  slaves  occurred  in  the 
infancy  of  Eome,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  when  Herdonius 
Sabinus  was  their  leader,  and  when,  while  the  state  was 
distracted  with  the  seditions  of  the  tribunes,  the  Capitol 
was  besieged  and  wrested  by  the  consul  from  the  servile 
multitude.  But  this  was  an  insurrection  rather  than  a  war. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  forces  of  the  empire  were 
engaged  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  who  woula  believe 
that  Sicily  was  much  more  cruelly  devastated  by  a  war  with 
slaves  than  in  that  with  the  Carthaginians  ?  This  country, 
fruitful  in  com,  and,  in  a  manner,  a  suburban  province,  was 
covered  with  large  estates  of  many  Eoman  citizens ;  and  the 
numerous  slave-houses,  and  fettered  tillers  of  the  ground, 
supplied  force  enough  for  a  war.  A  cerfain  Syrian,  by 
name  Eunus,  (the  greatness  of  our  aeiiBats  from  nim  make^ 
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us  remember  it,)  counterfeiting  a  faniitical  inspiration,  and 
tossing  his  hair  ii.  honour  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  excited  the 
slaves,  by  command  of  heaven  as  it  were,  to  claim  their 
liberty  and  take  up  arms.  And  that  he  might  prove  this  to 
be  done  by  supernatural  direction,  he  concealed  a  nut  in 
his  mouth,  which  he  had  filled  with  brimstone  and  fire,  and, 
breathing  gently,  sent  forth  flame  together  with  his  words. 
This  prodigy  at  first  attracted  two  thousand  of  such  as  came 
in  his  way ;  but  in  a  short  time,  by  breakiug  open  the  slave- 
houses,  he  collected  a  force  of  above  sixty  thousand ;  and, 
being  adorned  with  ensigns  of  royalty,  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  his  audacity,  he  laid  waste,  with  lamentable 
desolation,  fortresses,  towns,  and  villages.  The  camps  even 
of  praetors  (the  utmost  disgrace  of  war)  were  taken  by  him ; 
nor  wUl  I  shrink  from  giving  their  names ;  they  were  the 
camps  of  Manilius,  Lentulus,  Piso,  and  Hypsseus.  Thus 
those,  who  ought  to  have  been  dragged  home^  by  slave- 
takers,  pursued  prsBtorian  generals  routed  in  battle.  At 
last  vengeance  was  taken  on  them  by  our  general  Perpema ; 
for  having  conquered  them,  and  at  last  besieged  them  in 
Enna,  and  reduced  them  with  famine  as  with  a  pestilence, 
he  threw  the  remainder  of  the  marauders  into  chains,  and 
then  crucified  them.  But  over  such  enemies  he  was  con- 
tent with  an  ovation,  that  he  might  not  sully  the  dignity  ot 
a  triumph  with  the  name  of  slaves. 

Scarcely  had  the  island  recovered  itsell',  when  it  passed 
from  the  hands  of  a  Syrian  slave  to  those  of^jCilifiiaxL- 
_Athenio,  a.  shepherd^  having  killed  his  master,  formed  his 
slaves^  whom  he'^had  released  from  the  slave-house,  into  a 
regular  troop.  Then,  equipped  with  a  purple  robe  and  a 
silver  sceptre,  and  with  a  crown  on  his  head  like  a  king,  he 
drew  together  no  less  an  army  than  the  fanatic  his  prede- 
cessor, and  laying  waste,  with  even  greater  fury,  (as  if 
taking  vengeance  for  his  fate,)  villages,  fortresses,  and 
towns,  he  vented  his  rage  upon  the  masters,  but  still  more 
violently  on  the  slaves,  whom  he  treated  as  renegades.  By 
him,  too,  some  armies  of  praetors  were  overthrown,  and  the 
camps  of  Servilius  and  Lucullus  taken.  But  Aquilius,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Perpema,  reduced  the  enemy  to  ex-* 

^  Oh.  XIX.  To  have  been  dragged  bome]   Betrahi,    Mauy  eclitiooa  hrpo 
iittrahL 
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tremities  bv  cutting  off  his  supplies,  and  easily  destroyed 
oy  famine  forces  which  were  well  defended  by  arms.  They 
would  have  surrendered,  had  they  not,  from  dread  of  punish- 
ment, preferred  a  voluntary  death.  Not  even  on  their 
leader  could  chastisement  be  inflicted,  though  he  feU  alive 
into  our  hands,  for  while  the  people  were  disputing  who 
should  secure  him,  the  prey  was  torn  to  pieces  between  tha 
contending  parties. 

CHAP.  XX.    THE  WAE  AGAINST  SPAETACTJS. 

We  may,  however,  support  the  dishonour  of  a  war  with 
slaves,  for  though  they  are,  by  their  circumstances,  subjected 
to  all  kinds  of  treatment,  they  are  yet,  as  it  were,  a  second 
class  of  men,  and  may  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
liberty  with  ourselves.  But  the  war  raised  by  the  efforts  of 
Spartacus  I  know  not  by  what  name  to  call,  for  the  soldiers 
in  it  were  slaves,  and  the  commanders  gladiators ;  the  former 
being  persons  of  the  meanest  condition,  and  the  latter  men 
of  the  worst  character,  and  adding  to  the  calamity  of  their 
profession  by  its  contemptibleness.  '  Spartacus,  Crixus,  and 
QEnomaus,  breaking  out  of  the  fencing  school  of  Lentulus, 
escaped  from  Capua,  with  not  more  than  thirty  of  the  same 
occupation,  and,  having  called  the  slaves  to  their  standard, 
and  collected  a  force  of  more  than  ten  thousand  men,  were 
not  content  with  merely  having  escaped,  but  were  eager  to 
take  vengeance  on  their  masters.  The  first  theatre  for  action 
that  attracted  them  was  Mount  Vesuvius.  Here,  being 
besieged  by  Clodius  Glaber,  they  slid  down  a  passage  in  the 
hollow  part  of  the  mountain,  by  means  of  ropes  made  of  vine- 
branches,  and  penetrated  to  the  very  bottom  of  it ;  when, 
issuing  forth  by  an  outlet  apparently  impracticable,  they 
captured,  by  a  sudden  attack,  the  camp  of  the  Koman 
general,  who  expected  no  molestation.  They  afterwards  took 
other  camps,  and  spread  themselves  to  Cora,  and  through 
the  whole  of  Campania.  Not  content  with  plundering  the 
country  seats  and  villages,  they  ravaged,  with  terrible  devas- 
tation, Nola  and  Nuceria,  Thurii  and  Metapontum.  Being 
joined  by  new  forces  day  after  day,  and  forming  themselves 
into  a  regular  army,  they  made  themselves,  out  of  osiers  and 
beasts'  hides,  a  rude  kind  of  shields,  and  out  of  the  iron  from 
the  slave-houses  forged  swords  and  other  weapons.     And 
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that  notlung  proper  miglit  be  wanting  k  the  complement  of 
the  army,  they  procured  cavalry  by  breaking  in  the  herds  of 
horses  that  came  in  their  way,  and  conferred  upon  their 
leader  the  ensigns  and  fasces  that  they  took  from  the  prsBtors. 
Nor  did  he,  who  of  a  mercenary  Thracian  had  become  a 
Soman  soldier,  of  a  soldier  a  deserter  and  robber,  and  after- 
wards, from  consideration  of  his  strength,  a  gladiator,  refuse 
to  receive  them.  He  afterwards,  indeed,  celebrated  the 
funerals  of  his  own  officers,  who  died  in  battle,  with  the 
obsequies  of  Eoman  generals,  and  obliged  the  prisoners  to 
fight  with  arms  at  their  funeral  piles,  just  as  if  he  could 
atone  for  all  past  dishonour  by  becoming,  from  a  gladiator, 
an  exhibitor  of  shows  of  gladiators.  Engaging  next  with  the 
armies  of  the  consuls,  he  cut  to  pieces  that  of  Lentulus,  near 
the  Apennines,  and  destroyed  the  camp  of  Caius  Cassius  at 
Mutina.  Elated  by  which  successes,  he  deliberated  (which  is 
sufficient  disgrace  for  us)  about  assailing  the  city  of  Eome. 
At  length  an  effort  was  made  against  this  sworasman  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  empire,  and  Licinius  Crassus  avenged 
the  honour  of  Borne,  by  whom  the  enemies  (I  am  ashamed  to 
call  them  so)  being  routed  and  put  to  flight,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  furthest  parts  of  Italy.  Here,  being  shut  up  in 
a  comer  in  Bruttium,  and  attempting  to  escape  into  Sicily, 
but  having  no  ships,  and  having  in  vain  triea,  on  the  swift 
current  of  the  strait,  to  sail  on  rafts  made  of  hurdles  and 
casks  tied  together  with  twigs,  they  at  last  sallied  forth,  and 
died  a  death  worthy  of  men.  As  was  fitting  under  a  gladiator 
captain,  they  fought  without  sparing  themselves^.  Spartacus 
himself,  fighting  with  the  utmost  bravery  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  fell  as  became  their  general. 

CHAP.  XXI.   THE  OTVTL  WAE  Or  MAEITJS  AND  STLLA. 

This  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Eomans,  that  they  should  raise  an  unnatural  war  among 
themselves,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  forum, 
citizens  should  fight  with  citizens,  like  gladiators  in  an 
amphitheatre.    I  should  bear  the  calamity,  however,  with 

*  Ch.  XX.  Without  sparing  themselves]  Sine  missione.  "That  is,  even  to  death* 
Mitsio  was  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  battle,  whidi  was  sometimes  granted  to 
conquered  gladiators ;  but  when  it  was  determined  that  they  should  fight  till  cnt 
.  of  them  was  killed,  the  i^tmggle  was  said  to  be  mte  mMone.^  FrfimhemiiM^ 
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greater  patience,  if  plebeian  leaders  or  contemptible  nobles 
had  been  at  the  head  of  such  atrocity ;  but  even  Manus  and 
•JSylla^,  (0  indignity!  such  men,  such  generals!)  the  grace 
and  glory  of  their  age,  lent  their  eminent  characters  to  this 
"worst  of  evils.  It  was  carried  on,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
under  three  constellations^,  the  first  movement  being  light 
and  moderate,  an  affray  rather  than  a  vrar,  for  the  violence 
prevailed  only  between  the  leaders  themselves ;  in  the  next 
rising,  the  victory  spread  with  greater  cruelty  and  bloodshed, 
through  the  very  bowels  of  the  whole  senate  ;  the  third  con- 
flict exceeded  not  merely  animosity  between  citizens,  but 
that  between  enemies,  the  fury  of  the  war  being  supported 
by  the  strength  of  all  Italy,  and  rancour  raging  till  none 
'  remained  to  be  killed. 

The  origin  and  cause  of  the  war  was  Marius's  insatiable 
ambition  of  honours,  in  endeavouring  to  procure  for  himself 
the  province  decreed  to  Sylla  by  a  law  of  Sulpicius^.  Sylla, 
provoked  at  this  injustice,  immediately  led  back  his  legions, 
and,  putting  off  the  war  with  Mithridates,  poured  two  bodies 
of  troops  into  the  city  by  the  Esquiline  and  Colline  gates. 
Here  Sulpicius  and  Albinovanus  designedly  throwing  their 
'  troops  in  his  way,  and  sticks,  stones,  and  other  weapons,  being 
discharged  on  him  on  aU  sides  from  the  walls,  he  himself  also 
threw  weapons  in  return,  and  forced  a  passage  even  by  fire, 
and  triumphantly  occupied  the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline  hOl 
as  a  captured  fortress,  a  place  which  had  escaped  being  taken 
by  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Gauls.  Having  then,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  pronounced  his  opponents  enemies  to  the 
state,  he  proceeded  to  the  utmost  severities,  by  forms  of  law, 
upon  the  tribune  who  was  present*  and  others  of  the  adverse 
faction.  Might  like  that  of  slave  saved  Marius,  or  rather 
Fortune  preserved  him  for  another  war. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cinna  and  CnsBus  Octavius, 
the  fire,  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  suppressed,  burst 

1  Ch.  XXL  Bat  even  Marias  and  Sylla]  Q^mm  vero — Maritu  et  SyUa.    AU 
'  the  commentators  see  that  this  passage  stands  in  need  of   some  correction. 
Freinshemias  conjectaresyam  verb,  Lipsias  and  Madame  Dacier,  with  less  felicity 
turn  verb. 

*  Under  three  constellations]  Tribus — sideribus.    See  note  on  ii.j  8. 

>  A  law  of  Snlpicias]  Sulpicid  lege.    Salpicias  was  a  tribuf  of  the  p6ll^ 
wh**  had  procured  a  law  to  be  passed  for  this  parj)ose. 

*  The  tribune  who  was  present]  Sulpicius,  apparently. 
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forth  afresh,  being  excited,  indeed,  by  a  disagreement  between 
the  consuls  themselves,  on  a  proposal  being  made  to  the 
people  for  recalling  such  as  the  senate  had  declared  enemies. 
The  assembly  met  armed  with  swords,  but  the  party  that 
preferred  peace  and  quiet  prevailing,  Cinna  was  driven  from 
his  country,  and  fled  to  join  Mariua.     Marius  then  returned 
from  Africa,  the  greater  for  his  misfortunes ;  for  the  report 
of  his  imprisonment,  chains,  flight,  and  exile,  had  surrounded 
his  dignity  with  a  certain  awe.     At  the  name  of  so  great  a 
j[ian  people  flocked  together  from  all  parts ;  slaves,  (a  dis- 
graceful proceeding,)  and  persons  condemned  to  the  prisons, 
were  armed  in  his  cause;  and  the  unhappy  general  easily 
found  an  army.      Claiming  by  force,  therefore,  a  restoration 
to  his  country  from  which  he  had  by  force  been  expelled,  he 
might  seem  to  have  acted  with  justice,  had  he  not  stained  his 
•cause  by  cruelty.     But  as  he  returned  at  enmity  with  gods 
and  men^,  at  the  very  first  irruption  of  his  fury,  Ostia,  the 
ward  and  foster-child  of  the  city,  was  pillaged  with  miserable 
havoc;   and  his  army  next  entered  Eome  in  four  bodies, 
Cinna,  Marius,  Carbo,   and  Sertorius,  dividing  the  troops 
amongst  them.    Here,  when  the  whole  force  of  Octavius  had 
been  driven  from  the  Janiculum,  and  a  signal  had  been  im- 
mediately after  given  for  the  slaughter  of  the  leading  men, 
pomewhat  more  of  cruelty  was  shown  than  would  have  beeu 
practised  in  a  town  of  the  Carthaginians  or  the  Cimbri.    The 
head  of  the  consul  Octavius  was  exposed  upon  the  Bostra ; 
that  of  Antonius,  who  had  held  the  consulship,  was  displayed 
on  Marius* s  dining- table ;  the  Caesars^  were  killed  by  Fimbria 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  household-gods ;  the  two  Crassi, 
father  and  son,  each  in  the  sight  of  the  other ;  the  hooks  of 
the  executioners  dragged  Baebius  and  Numitorius  through 
the  middle  of  the  foriun;    Catulus  released  himself  from 
the  insults  of  his  enemies  by  swallowing  fire ;  Morula,  the 
priest  of  Jupiter,  sprinkled  the  face  of  Jupiter  himself  with 
blood  from  his  veins ;  Ancharius  was  stabbed  in  the  sight  of 
Marius  himself,  because,  forsooth,  he  did  not  stretch  out  that 


*  At  enmity  with  gods  and  men]  Dig  kominibttsqite  infestut.  Desperate  ^ 
conscious  that  both  gods  and  men  were  already  enrageJ  wi:h  him,  and  not  caxiof 
now  much  further  he  provoked  thenu 

*  The  Caasars]  Caius  and  Luci-  is,  two  brothera. 
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fatal  liand^  wben  he  saluted  him.  Such  and  so  many  deatlia 
of  senators  did  the  seventh  consulship  of  Maiius  produce, 
between  the  calends  and  ides  of  the  month  of  J  anuary.  What 
would  have  happened  if  he  had  completed  the  year  of  his 
consulship  ? 

In  the  consulate  of  Scipio  and  Norbanus  the  third  tempest 
of  civil  rage  thundered  forth  with  its  whole  fury,  eight 
legions,  and  five  hundred  cohorts,  being  ranged  in  arms  on 
the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  Sylla  returning  from  Asia 
with  his  victorious  army.  And  since  Marius  had  been  so 
cruel  to  the  party  of  Sylla,  how  much  further  cruelty  was 
necessary  that  Sylla  might  be  avenged  on  Marius?  The 
first  conflict  took  place  at  Capua,  near  the  river  Vultumus, 
where  the  army  of  Norbanus  was  instantly  put  to  flight,  and 
the  forces  of  Scipio,  immediately  afterwards,  surprised,  while 
hopes  of  peace  were  held  out  to  them.  The  younger  Marius 
and  Carbo,  being  then  made  consuls,  as  if  despairing  of  ulti- 
mate victory,  but  purposing  not  to  fall  unavenged,  sacrificed  to 
their  own  manes,  as  it  were,  beforehand,  with  the  blood  of  the 
senate ;  and  the  senate-house  being  beset,  its  members  were 
led  forth,  as  prisoners  from  a  gaol,  to  be  put  to  death.  What 
slaughters  were  committed  in  the  Forum,  in  the  Circus,  in 
the  open  temples !  Quintus  Mucins  Scaevola,  one  of  the  pon- 
tifices,  embracing  the  Vestal  altars,  was  almost  buried  in  the 
same  fire  with  them.  Lamponius  and  Telesinus,  leaders  of 
the  Samnites,  wasted  Campania  and  Etruria  more  cruelly 
than  Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal  had  done,  and  revenged  them- 
selves under  pretence  of  supporting  their  party.  But  at 
Sacriportus,  and  the  CoUine  gate,  all  the  forces  of  Marius 
were  defeated.  At  the  former  place  Marius,  at  the  latter 
Telesinus,  was  conquered.  The  end  of  the  war,  however,  was 
not  the  end  of  the  massacres ;  for  swords  were  drawn  even 
in  peace,  and  vengeance  was  taken  even  on  such  as  had 
voluntarily  surrendered.  It  was  a  less  atrocity  that  Sylla 
cut  to  pieces  more  than  seventy  thousand  men  at  Sacriportus 
and  the  Colline  gate,  for  it  was  then  war;  but  it  was  a 
greater  that  he  ordered  four  thousand  unarmed  citizens  to 

1  He  did  not  stretch  oat  that  fatal  hand,  ^c]  Q^iafatakm  Ulam  scilicet 
manttm  non  porrexerat  scdviantL  Ancharias  approached  to  salute  Mariusy  but 
Marios  did  not  hold  out  his  hand  to  him*  the  followers  of  Marius,  therefore 
despatched  Lim,  according  to  directions  which  they  had  previcusly  received 

2a 
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be  butchered  in  the  Yilla  Publica^.  Were  there  so  many 
killed  in  peace,  and  no  more?  Who,  indeed,  can  reckon 
those  whom  every  one  that  would,  killed  in  the  city  ?  until 
Fufidius  admonishing  Sylla  that  "  some  ought  to  be  left 
alive,  that  there  might  be  people  for  them  to  rule,"  that 
great  proscription-list  was  put  forth,  and  two  thousand  were 
selected,  out  of  the  equestrian  and  senatorial  orders,  to  be 
sentenced  to  die.  This  was  an  edict  of  a  new  kind.  It 
grieves  me  to  state,  after  these  proceedings,  that  the  deaths 
of  Carbo,  Soranus  the  praetor,  and  Yenuleius,  were  subjects 
of  sport ;  that  BaBbius  was  severed  limb  from  limb,  not  by 
the  sword,  but  by  the  hands  of  men,  like  wild  beaerts^ ;  and 
that  Marius,  the  brother  of  the  general,  was  kept  alive 
awhile  at  the  sepulchre  of  Catulus,  his  eyes  being  put  out, 
and  his  hands  and  legs  being  cut  off  one  after  another,  that 
he  might  die  as  it  were  piecemeal. 

When  the  punishments  of  individuals  were  nearly  over, 
the  first  municipal  towns  of  Italy  were  put  up  to  sale,  Spole- 
tium,  Interamnium,  Praeneste,  and  Florence.  As  to  Sulmo,  an 
ancient  city  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  us,  SyUa  (a  heinous 
act)  ordered  it,  though  not  taken  by  siege,  to  be  destroyed ; 
just  as  enemies  condemned^  by  the  law  of  arms,  and  male- 
actors  sentenced  to  death,  are  ordered  to  be  led  to  execution. 

CHAP.  XXII.    THE  WAB  WITH  SEBTOBrCJS. 

What  was  the  war  with  Sertorius  but  a  consequence  of 
Sylla' 8  proscription  ?  Whether  I  should  call  it  a  war  with 
foreign  enemies,  or  a  civil  war,  I  do  not  know,  as  it  was  one 
which  Lusitanians  and  Celtiberians  carried  on  under  the 
conduct  of  a  Roman.     Sertorius,  a  man  of  great  but  irnsuc* 

*  Villa  Publica]  See  the  psuedo-Sallust's  Second  Epistle  to  CsBsar,  c  6. 

2  Like  wild  beasts]  Rituferarum.    As  beasts  would  be  tore. 

■  Enemies  condemned,  ^c]  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  chapter  is  nearly 
unintelligible.  It  stands  thus  in  Duker's  edition  :  Nam  SidnKmem,  vetua  oppi^ 
durriy  socium  atque  amicum  {/acinus  indignum!)  nondum  ea^pugnaium,  %A 
obsidnsjure  belli,  et  modo  morte  damnati  diicijubentur :  sic  damnatam  civitatem 
iussit  Sulla  dderu  For  obsides  Gronovius  proposed  to  Grsevius  to  read  hostes^ 
which  succeeding  critics  have  approved.  Modo  no  one  has  attempted  to  explain, 
except  Wopkens,  (Lect.  Tullian,  5,  transcribed  by  Duker,)  who  says  that  il 
means  nu//d  qucBstione  adhibitd,  ccbco  impeiu,  or,  as  we  should  say,  **  off-hand  " 
I  have  given  to  the  passage,  in  the  translation,  the  sense  in  whiali  I  muit  %\xf 
pose  that  Florus  intended  it ;  omitting  the  word  damnatari. 
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cessful  ability,  becoming  an  exile  and  fugitive  &om  that  Jktal 
proscription,  disturbed  sea  and  land  in  consequence  of  his 
ul-treatment ;  and,  trying  his  fortune,  at  one  time  in  Afirica, 
and  at  another  in  the  Balearic  isles,  and  being  driven  over  the 
Ocean^,  went  as  far  as  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  at  length 
armed  Spain.  A  brave  man  easilv  unites  himself  with  brave 
men ;  nor  did  the  valour  of  the  Spanish  soldiery  ever  appear 
greater  than  under  a  Eoman  general.  Nor  was  he  indeed 
content  with  Spain,  but  extended  his  views  to  Mithridates 
and  the  people  of  Fontus,  and  assisted  that  king  with  a  fleet. 
And  what  would  have  happened  if  they  had  formed  a  junc- 
tion p  The  Eoman  state  could  not  withstand  so  powerful  an 
enemy  as  Sertorius  by  means  of  one  general  only.  To  Me- 
tellus  was  joined  CnsBus  Fompey :  and  these  two  wasted  his 
forces  for  a  long  time,  though  always  with  doubtful  success  ; 
nor  was  he  at  last  subdued  in  the  field,  until  he  was  betrayed 
by  the  vilhmy  and  treachery  of  those  about  him.  Having 
pursued  his  forces  through  almost  all  Spain,  they  were  long 
in  reducing  them,  the  contests  being  always  such  that  victory 
was  dubious.  The  first  battles  were  fought  under  the  command 
of  the  lieutenant-generals ;  Domitius  and  Thorius^  making  a 
commencement  on  one  side,  and  the  brothers  Herculeii  on 
the  other.  Soon  afterwards,  the  two  latter  being  overthrown 
at  Segovia,  and  the  former  at  the  river  Anas,  the  generals 
themselves  tried  their  strength  in  the  field,  and  at  Lauron 
and  Sucro  suffered  equal  loss  on  both  sides.  Fart  of  oup 
army  then  devoting  itself  to  the  devastation  of  the  country, 
and  part  to  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  unhappy  Spain 
suffered  for  the  disagreement  between  the  Eoman  generals^^ 
till  Sertorius,  being  cut  off  by  the  treachery  of  his  people, 
and  Ferpema  being  defeated  and  given  up,  the  cities  them- 
selves submitted  to  the  power  of  the  Eomans,  as  Osca, 
Termes,  Tutia,  Valentia,  Auxima,  and,  after  having  endured 
the  extremity  of  famine,  Calagurris.  Spain  wa«  thus  restored 

1  Ch.  XXn.  Being  driven  over  the  Ocean]  Missusgue  in  Oceanum.  Missu*^ 
as  the  critics  observe,  can  hardly  be  right.  Lipsias  conjectures  victus^  Perizonius 
fvsiu. 

2  Domitius  and  Thorins  |  Lieutenant-generals  of  Metellus :  the  brothers  Her- 
culeh,  on  the  side  of  Sertorius,  are  mentioned  by  Frontin.,  i.,  5,  %,  Livy,  Epit| 
xc,  Entrop.,  vi.,  1,  and  other  authors. 

>  Reman  generals']  Sert(»ias  and  his  opponents.  Sertorius  was  by  birtA  i 
Sahice 
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to  peace.  The  victorious  generals  would  have  the  war  ac« 
counted  rather  a  foreign  than  a  civil  one,  that  they  ciigU 
have  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

CHAP.  XXIII.  THE  CIVIL  WAB  UNDEB  LEPIDU8. 

In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Lepidus,  and  Quintus  Catulus, 
a  civil  war  that  was  kindled  was  suppressed  almost  before  it 
began ;  but  how  violent  was  it^ !  It  was  a  spark  of  the  great 
civil  contention  that  had  spread  abroad  its  fires  from  the  very 
funeral  pile  of  SyUa.  For  Lepidus,  in  his  presumption, 
being  eager  for  a  change  in  the  state  of  affairs,  prepared  to 
annul  the  acts  of  that  eminent  man,  and  not  indeed  unjustly^ 
if  he  could  have  done  so  without  much  injury  to  the  common- 
wealth. But  he  would  not ;  for  since  Sylla,  as  dictator,  had 
proscribed  his  enemies  by  the  right  of  war,  if  Lepidus  re- 
called those  of  them  that  survived,  for  what  other  end  were 
they  recalled  than  for  a  war  ?  And  since  Sylla  had  assigned 
the  estates  of  the  condemned  citizens,  though  seized  unjustly, 
yet  by  form  of  law,  a  demand  for  their  restitution  would  no 
doubt  disturb  the  city  that  was  now  tranquillised.  It  was 
expedient,  therefore,  for  the  sick  and  wounded  republic  to 
continue  quiet  upon  any  terms,  lest  its  wounds  should  be 
torn  open  by  the  dressing. 

Lepidus,  then,  having  alarmed  ihe  state,  as  with  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  by  his  turbulent  harangues,  set  out  for  Etruria, 
and  thence  brought  arms  and  an  army  against  Bome.  But 
Lutatius  Catulus  and  Cnseus  Pompey,  the  captains  and  ring- 
leaders under  Sylla' s  tyranny,  had  previously  occupied  the 
Milvian  bridge,  and  the  Janiculan  hill,  with  another  army. 
Being  repulsed  by  these  generals  in  the  first  encounter,  and 
afterwards  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  he  fled  back, 
without  loss,  to  Etruria,  and  thence  retired  to  Sardinia,  where 
ue  died  of  disease  and  sorrow  of  mind.  The  conquerors, 
which  was  scarcely  ever  the  case  in  the  civil  wars,  were  content 
with  re-establishing  peace. 

*  Ch.  XXIII.  But  bow  violent  was  it  !1  In  all  the  editions  the  passage  stands, 
Scd  quantum  laUquefax  ilHus  motAa  ab  ipso  SylUs  rogo  exarsU!  Quantuni 
latkque  is  mere  nonsense,  as  all  the  commentators  allow,  except  Perizonias,  who 
would  make  it  equivalent  to  ^ptantum  et  quam  late,  but,  as  Duker  remarks, 
he  should  have  shown  that  other  writers  so  express  themselves.  N.  Heinsius 
conjectures  quantum  quamque  /a^;  Duker,  quhm  latd;  Is,  Vobsins^  quam  longi 
hteque.  I  have  not  attempted  any  close  adherence  to  the  text,  ^radiin^  Datckv 
WIS  Inchned  to  expunge  both  quantum  and  iaioQue, 
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BOOK  IV. 
CHAP.  I     THE  INSUEEECTION  OE  CATILIKE. 

It  was  in  the  iirst  place  expensive  indulgence,  and,  in  the 
noxt,  the  want  of  means  occasioned  by  it,  with  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time,  (for  the  Eoman  forces  were  then 
abroad  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,)  that  led  Catiline 
to  form  the  atrocious  design  of  subjugating  his  country. 
"With  what  accomplices  (direful  to  relate !)  did  he  undertake 
to  murder  the  senate,  to  assassinate  the  consuls,  to  destroy 
the  city  by  fire^,  to  plunder  the  treasury,  to  subvert  the 
entire  government,  and  to  commit  such  outrages  as  not  even 
Hannibal  seems  to  have  contemplated  1  He  was  himself  a 
patrician;  but  this  was  only  a  small  consideration;  there 
were  joined  with  him  the  Curii,  the  Porcii,  the  Syll®,  the 
Cethegi,  the  Antronii,  the  Vargunteii,  the  Longini,  (what 
illustrious  families,  what  ornaments  of  the  senate!)  and 
Lentulus  also,  who  was  then  praetor.  All  these  he  had  as 
supporters  in  his  horrid  attempt.  As  a  pledge  to  unite  them 
in  the  plot,  human  blood^  was  introduced,  which,  bemg 
carried  round  in  bowls,  they  drank  among  them  ;  an  act  of 
the  utmost  enormity,  had  not  that  been  more  enormous  for 
which  they  drank  it.  Then  would  have  been  an  end  of  this 
glorious  empire,  if  the  conspiracy  had  not  happened  in  the 
consulship  of  Cicero  and  Antonius,  of  whom  one  discovered 
the  plot  by  vigilance,  and  the  other  suppressed  it  by  arms. 

The  revelation  of  the  atrocious  project  was  made  by  Fulvia, 
a  common  harlot,  but  unwilling  to  be  guilty  of  treason 
against  her  country.  The  consul  Cicero,  accordingly,  having 
convoked  the  senate,  made  a  speech  against  the  accused,  who 
was  then  present  in  the  house;  but  nothing  further  was 
effected  by  it,  than  that  the  enemy  made  off,  openly  and  ex- 
pressly declaring^  that  he  would  extinguish  the  flame  raised 

>  Ch.  I.  To  destroy  the  city  by  fire]  DUtringere  incendiis  vrbem.  So  ad  di&> 
irtngeadam  libertcUem,  Sen.  Benef.,  vi.,  34,  where  Lipsias  would  read  dettrin- 
gendcun. 

2  Human  blood]  See  Sail,  Cat.,  c.  22. 

»  Openly  and  expressly  declaring]  Seque  paJam  prqfesso  incendium,  ^c.  Th 
piuBage  is  evidently  corrupt.  Madame  Dacier  would  strike  out  prqfesso ;  Gr»i 
vins  r^old  eject  palam^  and  read  ex  pro/essOj  adFerbially.    GronoTi'is  wool 
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against  him  by  a  general  ruin.  He  then  set  out  to  an  armj 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Manlius  in  Etruria,  intending 
to  advance  under  arms  against  the  city.  Lentulus,  mean- 
while, promising  himself  the  kingdom  portended  to  his 
family  by  the  Sibylline  verses,  disposed  throughout  the  city, 
against  a  day  appointed  by  Catiline,  men,  combustibles,  and 
weapons.  And  not  confined  to  plotting  among  the  people  of 
the  city,  the  rage  for  the  conspiracy,  having  excited  ttie  depu- 
ties of  the  AUobroges,  who  happened  then  to  be  at  Eome,  to 
give  their  voice  in  favour  of  war,  would  have  spread  beyond 
the  Alps,  had  not  a  letter  of  Lentulus  been  intercepted 
through  the  information  of  Vulturcius.  Hands  were  imme- 
diately laid  on  the  barbarian  deputies,  by  order  of  Cicero ; 
and  the  praetor  was  openly  convicted  in  the  senate.  When 
a  consultation  was  held  about  their  punishment,  C»sar  gave 
his  opinion  that  they  should  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  their 
rank,  Cato  that  thev  should  suffer  the  penalty  due  to  their 
crime.  Cato's  advice  being  generally  adopted,  the  traitors 
were  strangled  in  prison. 

But  though  a  portion  of  the  conspirators  were  thus  cut 
off,  Catiline  did  not  desist  from  his  enterprise.  Marchings 
however,  with  an  army  from  Etruria  against  his  country,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  force  of  Antonius  that  encountered  him 
on  the  way.  How  desperate  the  engagement  was,  the  result 
manifested ;  for  not  a  man  of  the  rebel  troops  survived. 
Whatever  place  each  had  occupied  in  the  battle,  that  very 
spot,  when  life  was  extinct,  he  covered  with  his  corpse. 
Catiline  was  found,  far  in  advance  of  his  men,  among  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  enemy ;  a  most  glorious  death,  had  he 
thus  fellen  for  his  country. 

CHAP.  II.    THE  WAE  BETWEEN  CJESAB  AND  POMPBT. 

Almost  the  whole  world  being  now  subdued,  the  Boman 
empire  was  grown  too  great  to  be  overthrown  by  any  foreign 
power.  Fortune,  in  consequence,  envying  the  sovereign 
people  of  the  earth,  armed  it  to  its  own  destruction.  The 
outrages  of  Marius  and  Crnna  had  already  made  a  sort  of 

read  $eque  pahm  professus,  ^c,  which  Vossius,  Rnpertns,  and  apparently  I>iiker, 
approve,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable  way  of  correetmg  the  pM> 
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prelude  within  the  city,  as  if  by  way  of  trial.  The  storm 
of  Sylla  had  thundered  even  further,  but  stiU  within  th« 
bounds  of  Italy,  The  fury  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  with  a 
general  deluge  or  conflagration,  overran  the  ciiy,  Italy,  other 
countries  and  nations,  and  finally  the  whole  empire  wherever 
it  extended ;  so  that  it  cannot  properly  be  called  a  civil  war,  or 
war  with  allies  ;  neither  can  it  be  termed  a  foreign  war ;  bu 
it  was  rather  a  war  consisting  of  all  these,  or  even  something 
more  than  a  war.  If  we  look  at  the  leaders  in  it,  the  whole 
of  the  senators  were  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  if  we  consider 
the  armies,  there  were  on  one  side  eleven  legions,  and  on  the 
other  eighteen,  the  entire  flower  and  strength  of  the  man- 
hood of  Italy ;  if  we  contemplate  the  auxiliary  forces  of  the 
allies,  there  were  on  one  side  levies  of  Gbuls  and  Germans, 
on  the  other  Deiotarus,  Ariobarzanes,  Tarcondimotus^,  Cotys, 
and  all  the  force  of  Thrace,  Cappadocia,  Uihci^Macedonia, 
Grreece,  -^tolia,  and  aU  the  East ;  if  we  regard  the  duration 
of  the  war,  it  was  four  years,  a  time  short  in  proportion  to 
the  havoc  made  in  it ;  if  we  attend  to  the  space  and  ground  . 
Dn  which  it  was  conducted,  it  arose  within  Italy,  whence  it 
spread  into  Gaul  and  Spain,  and,  returning  from  the  west, 
settled  with  its  whole  force  on  Epirus  and  Thessaly ;  hence 
it  suddenly  passed  into  Egypt,  then  turned  towards  Asia, 
next  fell  upon  Africa,  and  at  last  wheeled  back  into  Spain, 
where  it  at  length  found  its  termination.  But  the  animosities 
of  parties  did  not  end  with  the  war,  nor  subsided  tiU  the  hatred 
of  those  who  had  been  defeated  satiated  itself  with  the  murder 
of  the  conqueror  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  the  senate. 

The  cause  of  this  calamity  was  the  same  with  that  of  all 
others,  excessive  good  fortune.  For  in  the  consulship  of 
Quintus  Metellus  and  Lucius  Afranius,  when  the  majesty  of 
Eome  predominated  throughout  the  world,  and  Eome  herself 
was  celebrating,  in  the  theatres  of  Pompey,  her  recent  vic- 
tories and  triumphs  oyer  Pontus  and  Armenia,  the  overgrown 
power  of  Pompey,  as  is  usual  in  similar  cases,  excited  among 
the  idle  citizens  a  feeling  of  envy  towards  him.  MeteUua, 
discontented  at  the  diminution  of  his  triumph  over  Cretc^, 

*  Cfa.  II.  Tarcondimotus]  A  prince  ofCilicia;  Cotys,  a  king  of  Thrace. 

*  At  the  diminution  of  his  triumph  over  Crete]  Ob  imndiujtun  Crefm 
iriumpkum,  "  Not  complaining  without  reason,  for  the  greatest  orrament  of  hta 
triumph,  the  captive  leaders,  had  been  kept  back  by  Pompey."  VelL  Pal ,  ii., 
40      Dion.  Oaas.,  lib.  xxxtl 
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Cato,  ever  an  enemy  to  those  in  power,  calumniated  Pompej^ 
and  raised  a  clamour  against  liis  acts.  Kesentment  at  sucb 
conduct  drove  Pompey  to  harsh  measures,  and  impelled  him 
to  provide  some  support  for  his  authority.  Crassus  happened 
at  that  time  to  be  distinguished  for  family,  wealth,  and 
honour,  but  was  desirous  to  have  his  power  still  greater. 
Caius  Caesar  had  become  eminent  by  his  eloquence  and  spirit, 
and  by  his  promotion  to  the  consulate.  Yet  Pompey  rofee 
above  them  both.  CsBsar,  therefore,  being  eager  to  acquire 
distinction,  Crassus  to  increase  what  he  had  got,  and  Pompey  * 
to  add  to  his,  and  all  being  equally  covetous  of  power,  they 
readily  formed  a  compact  to  seize  the  government.  Striving, 
accordingly,  with  their  common  forces,  each  for  his  own  ad- 
vancement, CsBsar  took  the  province  of  Gaul,  Crassus  that  of 
Asia,  Pompey,  that  of  Spain ;  they  had  three  vast  armies^, 
and  thus  the  empire  of  the  world  was  now  held  by  these  three 
leading  personages.  Their  government  extended  through 
ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  (for  they  had 
previously  been  kept  in  restraint  by  dread  of  one  another,) 
a  rivalry  broke  forth  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  consequent 
on  the  death  of  Crassus  among  the  Parthians,  and  that  of 
Julia,  who,  being  married  to  Pompey,  maintained  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  son-in-law  and  father-in-law  by 
means  of  this  matrimonial  bond.  But  now  the  power  of 
Caesar  was  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Pompey,  and  the  eminence 
of  Pompey  was  offensive  to  Caesar.  The  one  could  not  bear 
an  equal  nor  the  other  a  superior.  Sad  to  relate,  they 
struggled  for  mastery,  as  if  the  resources  of  so  great  an  em- 
pire would  not  suffice  for  two.  Accordingly,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Lentulus  and  Marcellus,  their  first  bond  of  union  being 
broken,  the  senate,  that  is,^  Pompey,  began  to  think  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Caesar  in  the  consulate ;  nor  did  Caesar  refuse  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  if  regard  were  but  had  to  him  at 
the  following  election.  But  the  considship,  which  ten 
tribunes  of  the  people,  with  Pompey's  approbation,  had  re- 
cently decreed  him  in  his  absence,  was  now,  as  Pompey  re- 
mained neutral,  refused  him.  It  was  insisted  "  that  he  should 
come  and  sue  for  it  according  to  ancient  usage."  He,  on  the 

*  Three  vast  armies]  Tres  maximos  exercitus.    These  words  are  without 
verb  in  the  original.    "  Some  verb,"  says  Grsevius,  "  such  as  Jutbtterey  must  ban 
bfen  lost  out  of  the  text;  or  the  three  words  must  have  been  an  inten>olati(m«  * 
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other  liand,  demanded  what  had  heen  decreed  him,  and  do* 
clared,  that  unless  they  adhered  to  their  word,  he  would  not 
part  with  his  army.  A  decree  was  accordingly  passed  against 
him  as  an  enemy. 

CsBsar,  provoked  at  these  proceedings,  resolved  to  secure 
the  rewards  of  arms  by  means  of  arms.  The  first  scene  of 
action,  in  this  civil  war,  was  Italy,  of  which  Pompey  had  oc- 
cupied the  strongholds  with  light  garrisons.  But  they  were 
all  overpowered  by  the  sudden  advance  of  Csesar.  The  first 
signal  for  battle  sounded  from  Ariminum,  when  Libo  was  ex- 
pelled from  Etruria,  Thermus  from  Umbria,  andDomitius 
from  Corfinium.  The  war  would  have  been  finished  without 
bloodshed,  if  Caesar  could  have  surprised  Pompey  at  Brundu- 
sium ;  and  he  would  have  surprised  him,  had  ne  not  escaped 
by  night  through  the  barricade  of  the  besieged  harbour.  Dis- 
honourable to  relate  !  he  that  was  recently  at  the  head  of  the 
senate,  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  fled  across  the  sea,  over 
which  he  had  once  triumphed,  in  a  single  vessel  that  was 
shattered  and  almost  dismantled.  Nor  was  Pompey  driven 
from  Italy  sooner  than  the  senate  was  forced  from  the  city, 
which  Caesar  having  entered,  when  it  was  almost  evacuated 
from  fear  of  him,  created  himself  consul.  The  sacred  treasury, 
too,  as  the  tribunes  were  slow  in  unlocking  it,  he  ordered  to 
be  broken  open,  seizing  the  revenue  and  property  of  the 
Boman  people  before  he  seized  their  empire. 

Pompey  being  driven  off  and  put  to  flight,  Csesar  thought 
it  better  to  regulate  the  provinces  before  proceeding  to  pur- 
sue him.  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  to  be  assured  of  com,  he 
secured  by  means  of  his  lieutenant-generals.  In  Graul  there 
were  no  remains  of  hostility ;  for  he  himself  had  established 
peace  in  it.  But  Marseilles,  when  he  wished  to  pass  through 
it  in  his  way  to  the  Spanish  armies  of  Pompey,  ventured  to 
shut  her  gates  against  him.  The  unhappy  city,  desirous  of 
peace,  feU  into  a  war  through  fear  of  war.  But,  as  it  was  for- 
tified with  walls,  he  left  it  to  be  reduced  for  him  in  his  ab- 
sence. The  men  of  this  Grreek  city,  in  opposition  to  th« 
effeminacy  of  its  character^,  ventured  to  break  through  the 

*  In  oppositiou  to  the  effeminacj  of  its  character]  Non  pro  moUitie  nomtnis, 
**  Not  in  accordance  with  report,  which  represented  all  the  Greeks,  not  excepting 
those  of  Marseilles  at  that  period,  as  unwarhke  and  spiritless ;  for  that  the  peopM 
of  that  city  had  then  d  ^generated  from  their  former  reputation  for  valour, 
«bown  by  bosou  Cic,  £p.  Alt.,  x.,  12."  Dnker, 
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•euemy's  lines,  to  set  fire  to  their  macliines,  and  engage  tiiem 
with  their  vessels.  But  Brutus,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the 
feiege  had  been  intrusted,  defeated  them  hj  land  and  sea,  and 
utterly  subdued  them.  At  length,  when  they  surrendered, 
everything  was  taken  from  tbem,  except,  what  they  valued 
above  everything,  their  liberty. 

^  In  Spain,  a  doubtful,  varied,  and  bloody  contest  awaited 
OaBsar  with  Petreius  and  Afranius,  the  generals  of  Pompey, 
whom,  when  they  were  lying  encamped  at  Herda,  near  the 
river  Sicoris,  he  attempted  to  besiege,  and  to  cut  them  off 
from  the  town.  In  the  mean  time,  by  an  overflow  of  the 
river  in  the  spring,  he  himself  was  prevented  from  getting 

E revisions.  Thus  his  camp  was  assailed  by  famine,  and  the 
esieger  was  himself  in  a  manner  besiegea.  But  when  the 
river  subsided,  it  left  the  plains  free  for  devastation  and 
contest.  CsBsar  then  pressed  fiercely  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
having  overtaken  them  as  they  were  retreating  to  Celtiberia, 
forced  them  with  a  mole  andhne  of  circumvallation,  and  con- 
sequent privation  of  water,  to  capitulate. 
.  Hither  Spain  was  thus  secured;  nor  did  Farther  Spain 
long  resist.  For  what  could  one  legion  do,  after  five  had 
been  defeated  ?  Yarro,  therefore,  readily  submitting.  Cadis, 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  Ocean,  and  everything  else,  ac- 
knowledged the  superior  fortune  of  CsBsar.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, in  Illyricum  and  Africa,  made  some  attempt  against 
him  in  his  absence,  as  if  on  purpose  that  his  successes  might 
be  made  more  striking  by  something  unfavourable.  For 
when  Dolabella  and  Antony,  who  were  ordered  to  secure  the 
entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  had  pitched  their  camps,  the  former 
on  the  Illyrian,  the  latter  on  the  Curictan  shore^,  at  a  time 
when  Pompey  was  master  of  a  vast  extent  of  sea,  Octaviua 
Libo,  Pompey' s  lieutenant-general,  suddenly  surrounded  both 
of  them  with  a  large  force  from  the  fieet.  Famine  forced 
Antonv  to  surrender.  Some  fiat  boats  sent  to  his  assistance 
by  Basil  us,  such  as  want  of  ships  had  obliged  them  to  make, 
were  caught,  as  it  were,  in  a  net,  by  means  of  ropes  stretched 
under  the  water,  through  a  new  contrivance  of  the  Ciliciana 

*  Curictan  shore]  Cvrictico  lUore.  "  From  Caricta,  a  town  at  tDo  eotrtaoe  of 
the  Adriatic,  called  by  Ptolemy  Kovpiicra."  Salmatiut.  The  oopies  mj 
piaatly ;  some  have  Corcyrceo ;  others  Cr^Hco, 
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in  Pompey's  service.  Two  of  them,  however,  the  tide  brought 
off;  but  one,  which  bore  some  men  of  Opitereium,  struck 
upon  the  shallows,  and  underwent  a  fate  deserving  to  be  re- 
membered by  posterity.  A  party  of  something  less  than  a 
thousand  men^  sustained,  for  a  whole  day,  the  weapons  of  an 
army  that  entirely  surroimded  them ;  and,  when  tneir  valour 
had  no  way  of  escape,  they  agreed,  in  order  to  avoid  a  sur- 
render, a-nd  at  the  instigation  of  the  tribune  Vulteius,  to  kill 
one  another. 

In  Africa  the  valour  of  Curio  was  equalled  by  his  ill- 
fortune  ;  for,  being  sent  to  secure  that  province,  and  elated 
with  the  conquest  and  rout  of  Varus,  he  was  unable  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  sudden  arrival  of  king  Juba  and  the  Mau* 
retanian  cavalry.  After  he  was  defeated)  he  might  have  fled  ; 
but  shame  prompted  him  to  die  with  the  army  which  was 
lost  by  his  rashness. 

But  fortune  now  summoning  the  pair  of  combatants,  des- 
tined to  contend  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  Pompey  fixed 
on  Epirus  for  the  seat  of  warfare,  nor  was  Caesar  slow  to  meet 
him ;  for,  having  settled  everything  in  his  rear,  he  set  sail, 
though  the  middle  of  winter  obstructed  his  passage  by  un« 
favourable  weather,  to  pursue  the  war ;  and,  having  pitched 
his  camp  at  Oricum,  and  finding  that  part  of  his  forces,  which 
had  been  left  with  Antony  for  want  of  ships,  made  some  de- 
lay at  Brundusuim,  he  grew  so  impatient,  that,  to  get  them 
over,  he  attempted  to  sail  alone  in  a  spy-boat  at  midnight, 
though  the  sea  was  tempestuously  agitated  by  the  wind.  A 
saying  of  his  to  the  master  of  the  boat,  who  was  alarmed  at 
the  greatness  of  the  danger,  is  well  remembered ;  "  What  dost 
thou  fear  ?     Thou  carriest  Caesar." 

When  the  forces  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  assembled 
from  every  quarter,  and  their  camps  were  pitched  at  no  great 
distance,  the  plans  conceived  by  the  generals  were  widely 
different.  Caesar,  naturally  daring,  and  eager  to  bring  the 
affair  to  a  conclusion,  displayed  his  troops,  and  challenged 
and  harassed  the  enemy,  sometimes  by  besieging  their  camp, 
which  he  had  inclosed  with  a  wall  of  sixteen  miles  in  circuit ; 
(but  what  hurt  could  a  siege  do  to  those  wrho,  from  the  sea 
being  open,  had  abundance  of  supplies  P)  sometimes  by  fruit- 
less attacks  on  Dyrrachuim,  (a  place  which  even  its  situation 

^  A  thouBand  men]  Not  in  one  boat ;  thought  it  would  seem  to  be  so  from  tlia 
text 
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rendered  impregnable,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  constant 
engagements  with  their  parties  as  thej  sallied  out,  (at  which 
time  the  extraordinary  valour  of  Scaeva  the  centurion  was 
displayed,  into  whose  shield  a  hundred  and  twenly  weapons 
penetrated^,)  as  well  as  by  plundering  such  cities  as  had 
joined  Pompey,  among  which  he  wasted  Oricum,  and  Gk)m- 
phi,  and  other  strongholds  of  Thessaly.  To  counteract  these 
attempts,  Pompey  contrived  delays,  and  declined  to  fight,  in 
order  that  he  might  wear  out  the  enemy,  who  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  with  want  of  provisions,  and  that  the  ardour 
of  his  impetuous  opponent  might  be  exhausted.  But  the 
prudent  plan  of  the  general  did  not  long  avail  him;  the 
soldiers  found  fault  with  the  inaction  in  which  they  were, 
kept,  the  allies  with  the  protraction  of  the  war,  and  the 
nobnity  with  the  general's  love  of  power.  Thus  the  fates 
hurrying  him  on,  Thessaly  was  chosen  as  the  theatre  for 
battle,  and  the  destiny  of  the  city,  the  empire,  and  the  whole 
of  mankind,  was  committed  to  the  plains  of  PhilippL  Never 
did  fortune  behold  so  many  of  the  forces,  or  so  much  of  the 
dignity,  of  the  Eoman  people  collected  in  one  place.  More 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men  were  assembled  in  the 
two  armies,  besides  the  auxiliary  troops  of  kings  and  nations. 
Nor  were  there  ever  more  manifest  signs  of  some  approach- 
ing destruction  ;  the  escape  of  victims,  swarms  of  bees 
settling  on  the  standards,  and  darkness  in  the  daytime; 
while  the  general  himself,  in  a  dream  by  night,  heard  a  clap- 
ping of  hands  in  his  own  theatre  at  Kome,  which  rung  in  his 
ears  like  the  beating  of  breasts  in  sorrow ;  and  he  appeared 
in  the  morning  (an  unlucky  omen!)  clad  in  black  in  the 
centre  of  the  army. 

As  to  the  army  of  Caesar,  it  was  never  possessed  of  greater 
spirit  and  alacrity.  It  was  on  his  side  that  the  trumpets 
first  sounded,  and  the  darts  were  first  discharged.  The 
javelin  of  Crastinus,  too,  was  noticed  as  that  of  the  beginner 
of  the  battle ;  who,  being  soon  after  found  among  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  enemy,  with  a  sword  thrust  into  his  mouth, 
proved  by  the  strangeness  of  the  wound  the  eagerness  and 
rage  with  which  he  fought.   Nor  was  the  issue  of  the  contest 

•    *  A  hundred  and  twenty  weapons  penetrated])   Centum  atque  viffinti  kit 
eedSre.    Some  copies  have  centum  atque  quadraginta.    In  Csesar,  B.C.  iiU,  58,  it 
M  sUtcd  that  the  number  of  holes  in  tlie  bLltld  was  a  hundred  aLi  thirtj. 
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1.388  wonderful.  For  though  Pompey  had  so  much  larger  a 
number  of  horse,  that  he  seemed  capable  of  easily  hemming 
in  CsBsar,  he  was  himself  hemmed  in.  When  they  had 
fought  a  long  time  without  advantage  on  either  side,  and 
Pompey's  cavalry  had  galloped  forward  at  his  command  from 
one  of  the  wings,  the  German  cohorts  on  the  other  side,  at 
a  given  signal,  suddenly  met  the  horse  in  their  course  with 
so  furious  a  charge,  that  the  cavalry  seemed  to  be  but  in- 
fantry, and  the  infantry  to  advance  with  the  force  of  cavalry. 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  retreating  horse  followed  the  de- 
struction of  the  light-armed  foot.  Consternation  then  spread- 
ing wider  and  wider,  and  the  troops  of  Pompey  throwing 
each  other  into  confusion,  the  slaughter  of  the  rest  was 
effected  as  with  one  hand^,  nor  did  anything  contribute  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  army  so  much  as  its  magnitude. 
CsBsar  exerted  himself  greatly  in  the  battle,  acting  a  middle 
part,  as  it  were,  between  a  commander  and  a  soldier.  Some 
sayings  of  his,  too,  which  fell  from  him  as  he  rode  about, 
were  caught  up ;  one  of  which  was  cruel,  but  judicious  and 
conducive  to  the  victory,  "Soldiers,  strike  at  the  face;'* 
another,  uttered  when  he  was  in  pursuit,  was  intended  only 
for  effect,  "  Spare  your  countrymen." 

Happy  had  Pompey  been,  though  in  misfortune,  had  the 
same  fate  that  overwhelmed  his  army  fallen  upon  himself. 
He  survived  his  honour,  to  flee  on  horseback,  with  more  dis- 
grace, through  Thessalian  Tempe;  to  reach  Lesbos  in  one 
small  vessel;  to  be  driven  from  Syedrse^,  and  to  meditate, 
upon  a  desert  rock  of  Cilicia,  an  escape  to  Parthia,  Africa,  or 
Egypt ;  and,  finally,  to  die  on  the  shore  of  Pelusium,  in  sight 
of  his  wife  and  children,  at  the  word  of  a  most  contemptible 
prince,  at  the  instigation  of  eunuchs,  and,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  his  calamities,  by  the  sword  of  Septi- 
mius,  a  deserter  from  his  own  army. 

With  the  death  of  Pompey  who  would  not  have  supposed 
that  the  war  had  been  concluded?    But  the  ashes  of  the 

•  As  with  one  hand]  Qucut  una  maim.  "  That  is,  very  easily,  without  effort  \ 
no  great  force  being  necessary  to  effect  it."  Rupertus, 

2  Driven  from  Syedrse]  Pulsus  Syedris.  *'  Syedra  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Cilicia ;  Stephanas  calls  it  a  city  of  Isanria,  whicb 
is  often  confounded  with  Cilicia."  SaJmastus.  Before  Salmasiof  the  readk^  WM 
pulsis  (or  pulsus)  Hedris,  which  puzzled  all  the  edit'^rs. 
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fire  of  Thessaly  burst  forth  into  flame  again  with  much  more 
violence  and  heat  than  before.  In  Eg3rpt,  indeed,  a  war 
arose  against  Ciesar  without  the  influence  of  Eoman  faction. 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Alexandria,  having  committed  the  crown- 
ing atrocity  of  the  civil  war,  and  assured  himself  of  the 
friendship  of  C»sar  by  means  of  Pompey's  head,  but  For- 
tune, at  the  same  time,  demanding  vengeance  for  the  manea 
of  so  great  a  man,  an  opportunity  for  her  purpose  was  not 
long  wanting.  Cleopatra,  the  king's  sister,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Caesar,  intreated  that  a  part  of  the  kingdom  might  be 
restored  to  her.  The  damseU  had  beauty,  and  its  attractions 
were  heightened  by  the  circumstance  that,  being  such  as 
she  was,  she  seemed  to  have  suffered  injustice ;  while  Csesar 
had  a  dislike  for  the  king^  her  brother,  who  had  sacrificed 
Pompey  to  the  fortune  of  party,  and  not  from  regard  to 
Caesar,  and  who  would  doubtless  have  treated  Caesar  himself 
in  a  similar  manner,  had  his  interest  required  it.  Caesar,  de* 
siring  that  Cleopatra  should  be  reinstated  in  power,  waa 
immediately  beset  in  the  palace  by  the  same  persons  that 
had  assassinated  Pompey;  but  with  wonderful  bravery, 
though  only  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  he  withstood  tha 
efforts  of  a  numerous  army.  In  the  first  place,  by  setting 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  houses  and  dockyards,  he  kept  at  a 
distance  the  darts  of  his  eager  enemies,  and  then  suddenly 
made  his  escape  to  the  island  of  Pharos.  Being  driven  from 
thence  into  the  sea,  he  swam  off,  with  wonderful  good  for- 
tune, to  his  fleet  that  lay  at  hand,  leaving  his  military 
cloak  in  the  water,  whether  by  chance,  or  with  a  view  to  its 
receiving,  instead  of  himself,  the  shower  of  darts  and  stones 
hurled  by  the  enemy.  At  length  being  taken  up  by  the 
men  of  his  fleet,  and  attacking  the  enemy  on  all  sides  at 
once,  he  made  atonement  to  the  manes  of  his  son-in-law  by 
a  conquest  of  that  perfidious  nation.  Theodotus  the  king's 
guardian,  the  author  of  the  whole  war,  and  Pothinus  and 
Ganymede,  monsters  that  were  not  even  men,  after  fleeing 
in  various  directions  over  sea  and  land,  were  cut  off  by 
death.     The  body  of  the  king  himself  was  found  buried  in 

*  Damsel]  Puella. 

'  Dislike  for  the  king,  ^c.  j  Odtnm  tpsiw  7  eyts^  ^c.    There  seenis  to  tM  »jiaio 
tbicg  wanting  in  the  text  here,  as  Freinshemius  and  Duker  obtervOi 
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the  mud  of  the  river,  distinguished  by  a  golden  coat  of 
mail. 

In  Asia,  too,  there  arose  a  new  commotion  from  Pontus, 
Fortune  apparently,  and  as  it  were  purposely,  taking  this 
opportunity  to  terminate  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  that 
as  the  father  was  conquered  by  Pompey,  the  son  might  be 
conquered  by  Caesar.  King  Phamaces,  presuming  more  on 
our  dissensions  than  on  his  own  valour,  poured  into  Cappa< 
docia  with  an  army  ready  for  action.  But  CsBsar,  engaging 
him,  overthrew  him  in  one  battle,  and  that,  as  I  may  say, 
not  an  entire  one,  falling  upon  him  like  lightning,  which,  in 
one  and  the  same  moment,  comes,  strikes,  and  is  gone^. 
Nor  was  it  a  vain  boast  on  the  part  of  CsBsar,  "  that  the 
enemy  was  conquered  before  he  was  seen." 

Such  were  the  occurrences  with  foreign  enemies.  But 
in  Africa  he  had  a  fiercer  contest  with  his  own  countrymen 
than  at  Pharsalia.  A  tide  of  civil  fury  had  driven  the  relics 
of  the  shipwrecked  party  to  this  coimtry ;  relics,  indeed  we 
should  hardly  call  them,  but  rather  a  complete  warlike 
force.  The  strength  of  the  party  had  rather  been  separated 
than  defeated.  The  very  calamity  of  the  general  had 
strengthened  the  obligation^  of  their  military  oath ;  nor  did 
the  succeeding  leaders  show  any  degeneracy ;  for  the  names 
of  Cato  and  Scipio  had  a  sufficiently  effective  sound  in  the 
room  of  that  of  Pompey.  To  the  force  on  that  side  was 
added  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  as  if  that  CsBsar  might 
carry  his  conquests  the  further.  There  was  therefore  no 
difference  in  the 'fields  of  Pharsalia  and  Thapsus,  except 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Caesarians  were  greater  and  more 
vigorous,  as  being  indignant  that   the  war  should    have 

1  Cinnes,  strikes,  and  is  gone]  Venit,  percttssUy  ahscessU.  He  uses  tbo  pre- 
eerperfects  for  the  sake  of  greater  effect,  as  Pearce  imagined  that  Longinns  nsed 
the  aorists  in  sect,  i.,  v'^ros  5c — to,  t€  irpayixara  dtKTjv  cnaprrov  irdvra 
di€(l>6pTjcr€f  Koi  T^p  Tov  prjTopos  evOifs  a6p6av  evedei^aro  dvvafiLPy 
which  passage  Smith,  believing  in  Pearce,  translated,  "  The  snblime — with  the 
rapid  force  of  lightning,  has  borne  down  all  before  it,  and  shown  at  one  stroke 
the  compacted  might  of  genius."  Both  shoald  have  known  better  Minellins 
aptly  compares  Veil  Pat.,  ii.,  7 :  Ego  vix  crediderim  tarn  mature  taniam  urbem 
^ortdsse,  concidisse,  resurrexisse.    See  Sail.,  Jug.,  c.  106,  ccenatoa  esse, 

'  Had   strengthened  the  obligation,  ^c]  By  exciting  them  t»  a'4«ugv  htf 
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grown  up  after  the  death  of  Pompey.  The  trumpeters 
(what  had  never  happened  before)  sounded  a  charge  of 
themselves,  before  the  general  gave  an  order  for  it.  The 
overthrow  began  with  Juba,  whose  elephants,  new  to  war, 
and  lately  brought  from  the  woods,  were  startled  at  the 
sudden  noise,  and  his  army  immediately  took  to  flight. 
Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave^  to  flee,  tnough  the  deaths 
of  them  all  were  not  inglorious.  Scipio  got  off  in  a  ship, 
but,  as  the  enemy  overtook  him,  he  thrust  his  sword  into 
his  bowels,  and  when  some  one  asked  where  he  ivas,  he 
returned  this  answer,  "  The  general  is  well."  Juba,  having 
betaken  himself  to  his  palace,  and  having  banqueted  simip- 
tuously  on  the  following  day  with  Petreius  the  companion 
of  his  flight,  offered  himself,  at  table,  in  the  midst  ot  their 
cups,  to  be  killed  by  his  hand.  Petreius  slew  both  Juba 
and  himself,  and  the  half-consumed  meats,  and  funeral 
dishes^,  were  mixed  mth  the  blood  of  a  king  and  a  Boman. 
Cato  was  not  at  the  battle,  but,  having  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  Bagrada,  guarded  TJtica,  as  a  second  barrier  of  Africa^. 
Hearing,  however,  of  the  defeat  of  his  party,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  die,  but  even  cheerfully,  as  became  a  wise  man, 
hastened  his  own  death.  Dismissing  his  son  and  attendants 
with  an  embrace,  and  reading  in  the  night,  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp,  that  book  of  Plato  which  treats  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  he  afterwards  rested  a  while,  but,  about  the  first 
watch,  having  drawn  his  sword,  he  pierced  his  breast,  which 
he  had  uncovered  with  his  hand,  more  than  once.  After 
this  the  surgeons  would  needs  trouble  him  with  plasters, 
which  he  endured  till  they  were  gone,  and  then  opened  the 
gashes  afresh,  when  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  issuing  forth 
made  his  dying  hands  sink  on  the  wounds. 

But  as  if  there  had  hitherto  been  no  fighting,  war,  and 
the  party  of  Pompey,  arose  again;   and  Spain  exceeded 

*  Nor  were  the  leaders  too  brave,  ^c]  Et  duces  fortius  quam  utfugerenty  ^. 
Thus  stands  the  passage  in  Duker's  edition,  and  almost  all  others,  though  Sal- 
liiasius  long  ago  substituted  nec^  and  Freinshemius,  Madame  Dacier,  Perizonios 
and  Duker  himself,  admitted  tliat  the  sense  demanded  the  alteration. 

2  Funeral  dishes]  Parentalia  fercula.    Because    Petreius  and  Juba    de^ 
themselves  over  them. 

*  As  a  second  barrier  of  Africa]  Velut  altera  /  ricoi  daustra,    Thapaoi 
oaviig  been  the  other. 


\ 
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Jdkiia  in  the -struggle  as  mucli  as  Africa  bad  exceeded  Thos- 
mif*  What  now  attracted  great  regard  to  the  party,  was, 
tfm;  the  two  generals  were  brothers,  and  that  two  Pompeys 
lad  appeared  instead  of  one.  Never,  therefore,  were  there 
fleveer  encounters,  or  with  such  dubious  success.  First  of 
'dly  Varus  and  Didius,  the  lieutenant-generals,  engaged  at 
iba  very  mouth  of  the  Ocean^.  But  their  vessels  had  a 
iuffder  contest  with  the  sea,  than  with  one  another.  For 
tbe  Ocean,  as  if  it  would  punish  the  discord  of  feUow- 
citisens,  destroyed  both  fleets  by  shipwreck.  What  an  awfiil 
fleeue  was  it,  when  waves,  storms,  men,  ships,  and  arms, 
adogled  in  contention  at  the  same  time !  Consider,  too,  the 
ft»g^tful  nature  of  the  situation  itself;  the  shores  of  Spain, 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  Mauretania  on  the  other;  closing  as 
ifcirere  together;  the  internal  and  external  seas*,  and  the 
piiUarB  of  Hercules  overhanging  them,  while  all  around  was 
igittted  with  a  battle  and  a  tempest. 

Soon  after,  they  applied  themselves,  in  various  quarters, 
to  the  sieges  of  cities,  which,  between  the  leaders  on  one 
gide  and  the  other,  paid  a  severe  penalty  for  their  alliance 
!ildtb  Eome.  Of  the  battles,  the  last  was  fought  at  Munda. 
Here  the  contest  was  not  attended  with  CaBsar's  preAaous 
89Coe«s,  but  was  long  doubtful  and  threatening,  so  that 
I*Oi:tune  seemed  evidently  hesitating  how  to  act.  Caesar, 
too,  before  the  battle,  was  more  low-spirited  than  ordinary, 
wh^her  from  meditating  on  the  instability  of  human  things, 
from  feeling  a  mistrust  of  his  long-continued  prosperity,  or 
from  dreading  Pompey's  fate  after  having  attained  Pompey's 
station.  .  But  in  the  course  of  the  battle  there  occurred  an 
incident,  such  as  no  man  ever  remembered  to  have  heard  of 
before ;  for  when  the  two  armies,  equal  in  fortune,  Jiad  been 
wholly  engaged  in  mutual  slaughter,  there  happened  sud- 
denly, in  the  greatest  heat  of  the  combat,  a  deep  silence,  as 
if  by  common  consent,  on  both  sides.  This  was  an  expres- 
sion of  general  feeling^.    At  last  came  the  dire  misfortune, 

i  At  the  very  mouth  of  the  Ocean]  In  ipso  osHo  Oceanu  Near  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.  "  Not  far  from  Crantia,  as  Dion.,  lib.  xliii.,  has  it,  or  Carteia,  as 
Hirtius  de  Bell.  Hispan.,  c.  32."  Freinahemim. 

*  The  internal  and  external  sea&j  Mare  et  intestinum  et  externum.  The 
Mediterranean  sea,  within  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ocean  without  it. 

»  This  was  an  expression  of  general  feeung]  Hie  omnium  sensus  erat    "  Theu 

2d 
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strange  to  the  eyes  of  Gsesar,  that  after  fourteen  years  of 
service,  his  tried  body  of  veterans  gave  ground.  They  did 
not  indeed  flee,  but  they  seemed  to  resist  rather  from  being 
ashamed  to  retreat  than  from  real  courage.  Springing  off 
his  horse,  therefore,  he  rushed  like  a  madman  to  the  front  of 
the  battle,  where  he  stayed  and  encouraged  those  that  were 
shrinking,  and  made  his  influence  felt  through  the  whole 
body  with  eye,  hand,  and  voice.  Yet,  in  the  confrision,  he  is 
said  to  have  meditated  death,  and  to  have  shown  plainly  by 
his  looks  that  he  was  inclined  to  hasten  his  end,  had  not  five 
battalions  of  the  enemy,  which  then  marched  across  the  field, 
and  which  had  been  sent  by  Labienus  to  defend  the  camp 
that  was  in  danger,  caused  an  appearance  of  flight.  This 
the  crafty  general  either  believed,  or  took  advantage  of  the 
movement  to  make  it  appear ;  and,  advancing  on  the  enemy 
as  if  they  were  fleeing,  he  both  raised  the  courage  of  his  own 
men,  and  damped  that  of  his  opponents.  The  party  of  Cssar, 
thinking  themselves  conquerors,  pressed  forward  with  greater 
spirit ;  that  of  Pompey,  supposing  some  on  their  side  to  be 
fleeing,  commenced  a  general  flight.  How  great  the  slaughter 
of  the  enemy  was,  and  how  great  the  rage  and  fury  of  the 
conquerors,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  circum* 
stance.  The  fugitives  from  the  battle  having  taken  refuge 
in  Munda,  and  CsBsar  giving  orders  that  they  should  imme- 
diately be  besieged,  a  rampart  was  formed  of  dead  bodies 
heaped  one  on  another,  which  were  held  together  by  being 
stuck  through  with  lances  and  javelins;  a  spectacle  that 
would  have  been  horrible  even  among  barbarians. 

When  Pompey's  sons  had  lost  all  hope  of  victory,  Ca«o- 
nius,  having  overtaken  Cnseus,  who  had  fled  from  the  field  of 
battle,  and  was  making  his  way,  with  a  wound  in  his  leg,  to 
some  desert  and  solitary  place,  slew  him  in  the  town  of 
Lauron,  still  fighting,  and  proving  that  his  spirit  was  not 
utterly  broken.  Fortune,  meanwhile,  hid  Sextus  in  Celti- 
beria,  and  reserved  him  for  other  wars  after  Caesar's  time. 

Caesar  returned  triumphant  to  his  native  city.  The  Khine, 
the  Ehone,  and  the  subjugated  Ocean  formed  of  gold,  repre- 

words  are  a  contemptible  gloss."  Fremshemius,  "I  think  otherwiso;  Fknuf 
means  that  all  the  soldiers,  by  this  silence,  testified  wliat  they  felt,  namely,  that 
they  wished .  an  end  to  be  put  to  ciyil  contention."  Grcevius,  "  If  this  wtt 
!<  .erases  meaning,  he  ought  to  have  expressed  it  more  plainly,  by  adding  «f 
pnSjdng  somethiiigto  the  words."  JMtr. 
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pented  his  first  triumpli,  for  Gaul.  The  Eecond  was  for 
Egypt ;  when  the  Nile,  Arsinoe,  and  the  Pharos  burning  like 
fire,  were  displayed^.  The  third  was  for  Phailiaces  and 
Pont  us.  Tlie  fourth  was  displayed  for  Juba  and  the  Moors, 
and  twice-conquered  Spain.  But  Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  and 
Munda,  were  nowhere  to  be  seen ;  yet  how  much  greater 
were  those  actions  for  which  he  had  no  triumph^ ! 

There  was  now,  at  last,  an  end  of  hostilities.  The  peace 
that  followed  was  fi^e  from  bloodshed,  and  atonement  was 
made  for  the  war  by  clemency.  No  one  was  put  to  death  by 
Caesar's  order  except  Afranius,  (it  was  enough  that  he  had 
pardoned  him  once,)  and  Faustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to 
be  afraid  of  sons-in-law^,)  and  the  daughter  of  Pompey  with 
her  children  by  Sylla ;  in  which  proceeding  regard  was  had 
to  posterity*.  His  countrymen,  therefore,  being  not  un- 
grateful, all  kinds  of  honours  were  conferred  on  him  as  the 

*  Arsinoe — displayed]  Inferculis — Arsinoe.  Madame  Dacier  thinks  that  by 
Arnnoe  Floras  means  the  picture  of  a  city  of  that  name ;  Duker  supposes  that 
he  intends  the  portrait  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  Cleopatra,  but  observes  that  he 
must  have  erred  from  not  knowmg  that  Arnnoe  herself  was  led  in  the  triumph 
with  other  captives,  as  is  told  by  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  xliii.  Fercvlwn  was  a  sort 
pf  frame  or  stage  on  which  things  were  carried  in  triumphal  processions. 

2  For  which  he  had  no  triumph]  He  did  not  triumph  on  account  of  those 
battles,  says  Freinshemius,  because  in  them  he  had  couquered,  not  foreigners, 
but  his  own  countrymen.  See  iii.,  22,./&>.  **  Yet  that  the  representations  of  the 
contests  at  Pharsalus  and  Thapsus,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  the  brave  men 
who  fell  in  them,  Scipio,  Cato,  and  Petreius,  were  carried  in  triumph,  is  stated  by 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  lib.  il ;  *  *  •  *  that  he  triumphed,  ajijih  ft'me,  for  his 
victory  over  the  Pompeys  at  Munda,  is  testified  both  by  Dion  Cassius,  1.  zliiL, 
and  by  Plutarsk  in  his  life  of  Ciesar."  Duker, 

*  And  Faustus  Sylla,  (he  had  learned  to  be  afraid  of  sons-in-law,)  ^c]  Et 
Faustum  SuUani :  didicerat  generos  timere :  fiiamqtie  Pompeii  cum  p(Uruelibus 
ex  SuUd.  Under  the  term  sons-in-law  Floras  comprehends  Pompey  and  Faustus 
Sylla.  Cscsar  had  learned  from  Pompey  to  dread  a  son-in-law^  and  he  now 
dreaded  Faustus  Sylla,  who,  as  Floras  appears  to  think,  was  hi8  grcmdsonF-in-law, 
by  having  married  Pompey's  daughter.  But  on  this  point  Florus,  as  Grsevius 
remarks,  is  in  error,  for  Julia,  CaBsar's  laughter,  died  childless ;  and  Faustus 
Sylla's  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Pompey  by  another  wife  did  not  at  all  con- 
nect him  with  CsBsar.  To  the  word  patrudibus  no  critic  has  professed  to  give  a 
satisfactory  sense ;  it  admits,  indeed,  of  no  expianation,  for  patruelis  is  a 
**  cousin-merman,"  and  to  whom  can  we  suppose  that  Florus  called  the  children  of 
Faustus  Sylla  **  cousin-germans  ?**  I  have  therefore,  instead  of  it,  adopted 
parvulis^  the  conjecture  of  Perizonius,  approved  both  by  GrsBvins  and  Daker* 

*  Hegard  was  had  to  posterity]  Posteris  cavebaJtMt*    Leit,  if  any  olbpiipg  cl 
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§ole  governor  of  the  state ;  as  statues  in  the  ten\ples,  a 
radiant  crown  to  wear  in  the  theatre,  a  raised  seat  in  the 
eenate-hoiise,  a  cupola  on  his  own  house,  and  a  month  in  the 
hea^'ens.  He  was,  besides,  called  Father  of  his  country,  and 
Perpetual  Dictator ;  and  at  last,  whether  with  his  own  con- 
Bent  is  doubtful,  the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  ofiered  him  on 
the  Eostra  by  the  consul  Antony. 

But  all  these  honours  were  but  as  decorations  laid  on  a 
victim  doomed  to  die.  The  envy  of  others  overcame  the 
clemency  of  the  ruler,  and  his  very  power  of  conferring 
benefits  was  insupportable  to  the  free.  Nor  was  long  delay 
granted  him,  before  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  others  of  the 
nobility,  conspired  to  put  him  to  death.  How  great  is  the 
power  of  fate !  The  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  had  spread 
widelv ;  an  account  of  it,  on  the  very  day  fixed  wr  its  execu- 
tion, had  been  presented  to  Caesar  himself ;  nor  was  he  able, 
when  he  sacrificed,  to  find  one  in  a  hundred  victims  propi- 
tious. Yet  he  ventured  into  the  senate- house,  meditating  an 
expedition  against  the,  Parthians.  Here,  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  curule'*chair,  tEe  senate  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  struck 
to  the  ground  with  three -and-twenty  wounds.  Thus  he,  who 
had  deluged  the  world  with  the  blood  of  his  countrymei^, 
deluged  the  senate-house  at  last  with  his  own. 

CHAP.  III.  C-ESAE  ATJGTJSTTJS. 

The  Eoman  people,  when  Caesar  and  Pompey  were  killed, 
thought  that  they  had  returned  to  their  state  of  pristine  free- 
dom ;  and  they  would  have  returned  to  it,  had  neither  Pom- 
ey  left  children,  nor  Caesar  an  heir ;  or,  what  was  worse, 
ad  not  Antony,  once  the  sharer  and  afterwards  the  rival  of 
Caesar's  power,  survived  to  be  the  incendiary  and  disturber 
of  the  succeeding  age.  Por  as  Sextus  Pompey  sought  tQ 
recover  what  was  his  father's,  consternation  was  spread  over 
the  whole  sea  ;  as  Octavius  tried  to  revenge  his  father's 
deaty,  Thessaly  was  again  to  be  disquieted ;  and  as  Antony, 

Sylla  shonld  be  left,  it  might  be  the  means  of  raising  a  new  war.    But  Hirtiufl, 
De  Bell.  Afric,  c.  95,  gives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  matter,  saying  that 
Caesar  "granted  the  daughter  of  Pompey.  and  her  children  by  Faustus  Sjlk, 
^eir  lives  and  all  their  property." 

^  Ch.  III.  His  father's  death  1  Th9  death  of  Julias  C»sar,  his  father  b^ 
idoptioc 
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a  man  of  fickle  disposition,  either  showed  displeasure,  that 
Octavius  should  succeed  Caesar,  or,  from  love  of  Cleopatra, 
was  ready  to  degenerate  into  a  king^,  the  Romans  could  not 
otherwise  find  safety  but  by  taking  refuge  in  a  state  of  servi- 
tude. Yet,  in  the  midst  of  their  great  distractions,  it  was  a 
source  of  congratulation  to  them  that  the  sovereign  power 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Augustus  CaBsar,  rather  than  those 
of  any  other  man;  for  he,  by  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
reduced  to  order  the  body  of  the  empire,  which  was  distracted 
in  every  part,  and  which,  aoubtless,  would  never  have  coalesced 
and  harmonised  again,  had  it  not  been  regulated  by  the 
direction  of  one  president,  as  by  one  soul  and  mind. 

In  the  consulship  of  Mark  Antony  and  Publius  Dolabella, 
when  Fortune  was  proceeding  to  transfer  the  empire  to  the 
Caesars,  there  arose  various  and  manifold  convulsions  in  the 
state;  and,  as  it  happens  in  the  annual  revolution  of  the 
heavens,  that  the  constellations  by  their  motions  occasion 
thunder,  and  make  known  their  change  of  place  by  change 
of  weather,  so,  in  the  change  of  condition  in  the  Eoman 
government,  that  is,  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  body  of 
the  empire  was  shaken  throughout,  and  distracted  with  all 
kinds  of  perils,  and  civil  wars  both  by  land  and  sea. 

CHAP.  IV.   THE  CONPLICT  AT  MTJTINA. 

The  first  occasion  of  civil  commotion  was  Caesar's  will, 
whose  second  heir^,  Antony,  enraged  that  Octavius  was  pre- 
ferred before  him,  raised  a  desperate  war  to  set  aside  the 
adoption  of  the  spirited  young  man.  Seeing  that  he  was  but 
a  tender  youth,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  therefore  a 
fit  and  proper  subject,  as  he  thought,  for  any  ill-usage,  while 
he  himself  was  of  high  dignity  from  his  long  service  with 
Caesar,  he  proceeded  to  dismember  his  inheritance  by  clan- 
destine acts  of  injustice,  to  attack  him  personally  with  oppro- 
brious language,  and  to  hinder,  by  all  imaginable  artifices,  his 

*  Was  ready  to  degenerate  into  a  king]  DesciscU  in  regem,  "  An  elegant  ex- 
pression, and  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  the  old  Romans,  to  whom  the  name  oi 
king  was  detestable."  Freinshemiu». 

«  Ch.  IV.  Second  heir j  Stcundus  hmres.  "  Gamers  says  that  he  has  nowhere 
eise  read  this,  but  I  remember  to  have  read  it  in  Dion.  Cass.,  lib.  xliv.  The 
second  h?ir  is  he  who  takes  the  T^lace  of  the  first  bJiouM  the  first  die  be£}re 
the  death  of  the  testator."  Vmetm, 
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co-optation  into  t^e  Julian  family.  At  last,  to  crush  the 
young  man  entirely,  he  openly  took  up  arms  against  him^ 
and,  having  got  an  army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  besieged  Decimua 
Brutus,  who  opposed  his  movements,  in  Mutina ;  but  Octa- 
vius  CsBsar,  recommended  to  public  favour  by  his  age  and 
injuries,  and  by  the  greatness  of  the  name  which  he  had 
assumed,  recalled  the  veterans  to  arms,  and,  though  but  a 
privateperson,  engaged  (who  would  believe  it  ?)  with  a  con- 
sul. He  relieved  Brutus  from  the  siege  at  Mutina,  and 
drove  Antony  from  his  camp.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he 
behaved  gallantly  in  action ;  for,  wounded  and  covered  with 
blood,  he  carried  back  an  eagle,  which  had  been  committed 
t6  him  by  a  dying  standard-bearer,  upon  his  shoulder  into 
the  camp. 

CHAP.  Y.  THE  SIXaE  OF  PEBTJSIA. 

The  distribution  of  lands  among  the  soldiers  occasioned 
another  war;  lands  which  Csesar  assigned  the  veterans  in 
his  army  as  the  reward  of  their  service.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of 
Antony,  girt  with  a  sword  in  the  £eld  like  a  man,  stimulated 
Antony's  mind,  which  otherwise  was  always  sufficiently  ill- 
disposed,  to  action.  By  rousing  the  husbandmen,  therefore, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  lands,  he  produced  another 
war.  CfiBsar  now  attacked  him  as  one  adjudged  an  enemy, 
not  by.  private  opinion,  but  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 
senate,  shut  him  up  within  the  walls  of  Perusia,  and,  by 
means  of  a  wretched  famine,  that  had  recourse  to  every  ex- 
pedient, forced  him  at  last  to  a  surrender. 

CHAP.  VI.   THE  TEirMVIEATE. 

When  Antony,  even  alone,  was  a  hindrance  to  the  public 
quiet,  and  a  trouble  to  the  state,  Lepidus  was  joined  with 
him,  as  one  fire  to  another.  "What  could  Csesar  then  do* 
against  two  armies  ?  He  was  necessitated  to  join  in  a  most 
cruel  league  with  their  lesiders.  The  views  of  all  the  three 
were  different.  The  desire  of  wealth,  of  which  there  was  a 
fair  prospect  from  a  disturbance  of  the  state,  animated 

•  Co-optation]  Cooptnhonem.  A  formal  reception  into  a  fionily,  in  coq 
teqnence  of  adoption  by  a  member  of  it. 

'  Gh.  VL  What  could  Csesar  then  do,  ^.]  The  word  Cauar  is  wanting  in  thl 
text,  but  Grsevins  shows  the  necessity  of  adopting  it. 
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Lepidus ;  the  hope  of  taking  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
declared  him  an  enemy,  instigated  Antony ;  the  death  of  his 
father  unavenged,  whfie  Cassius  and  Brutus  lived  offensive 
to  his  manes,  actuated  Caesar.  "With  a  view  to  a  confederacy 
for  these  objects,  a  peace  was  made  among  the  three  generals. 
At  Confluentes^,  between  Perusia  and  Bononia,  they  joined 
hands,  and  the  armies  saluted  each  other.  After  no  good 
precedent 2,  a  Triumvirate  was  established;  and  tlie  state 
Deing  subjugated  by  force  of  arms,  the  proscription,  first  in- 
troduced  oy  Sylla,  was  revived.  Its  fury  embraced  no  fewer 
than  a  hundred  and  forty  senators.  The  deaths  of  many, 
who  fled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  shocking,  cruel, 
and  moumfiil;  such,  indeed,  as  no  one  can  sufficiently 
lament.  Antony  proscribed  Lucius  Caesar,  his  own  uncle; 
Lepidus,  Lucius  raulus,  his  own  brother.  It  was  now  a 
common  practice  to  expose  the  heads  of  such  as  had  been 
killed,  on  the  Eostra  at  Eome;  but,  though  such  was  the 
case,  the  city  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  the  head  of 
Cicero,  severed  from  his  body,  was  seen  on  that  very  Eostra 
which  he  had  made  his  own ;  nor  was  there  a  less  concourse 
to  see  him  there  than  there  had  formerly  been  to  hear  him. 
These  atrocities  proceeded  from  the  lists  of  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  C»sar  was  content  with  proscribing  the  assassins 
of  his  father ;  the  deaths  of  whom,  had  they  been  less  nume- 
rous, might  have  been  thought  just. 

CHAP.  Vn.  THE  WAB  BAISED  BY  CASSirS  AND  BBUTITS, 

Brutus  and  Cassius  seemed  to  have  cast  Caesar,  like  another 
king  Tarquin,  from  the  sovereignty ;  but  the  liberty,  which 
by  his  assassination  they  had  hoped  to  restore,  they  entirely 
lost.  After  the  murder  was  committed,  they  fled  from  the 
senate  house  to  the  Capitol,  being  afraid,  and  not  without 
reason,  of  Caesar's  veterans,  who  did  not  want  inclination  to 
avenge  his  death,  but  had  no  leader.  As  it  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  desolatioi:  threatened  the  commonwealth,  ven-i 
geance  was  not  then  thought  proper^  to  be  pursued. 

)  Confluentes]  At  the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Bbine,  now  CobkrUz, 
s  After  no  good  precedent]  Nullo  bono  more,    **  In  allasioB  to  the  preceding 
triumrirate  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassns."  Dvker* 
*  Ch.  VII.  Vengeance  was  not  then  thought  proper,  ^.]  DispUcuH  ulifo,  Aftet 
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But,  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  public  grief,  Brutus  aud 
iCasaius  withdrew  into  Syria  and  Macedonia,  the  very  pni- 
vince  assigned  them  by  the  Cseaar  whom  they  had  slain. 
Vengeance. for  CsBsar  was  thus  delayed  rather  than  smothered. 
The  government  being  regulated,  therefore,  rather  as  it  was 
possible  than  as  it  was  requisite,  by  the  Triumviri,  and 
iJepidus.  being  left  to  guard  the  city,  Csesar,  accompanied  by 
Antony,  prepared  for  a  war  against  Cassius  and  Brutus,  who, 
having  collected  a  vast  force,  had  taken,  post  on  the  same 
ground  that  had  been  fatal  to  Cnseus  Pompey.  But  evident 
omens  of  destined  calamity  were  observed  on  this  occasion. 
Birds,  accustomed  to  feed  on  dead  bodies,  flew  around  the 
camp  as  if  it  were  already  their  own.  An  Ethiopian  meeting 
the  troops,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  the  field  of  battle, 
was  too  plainly  a  dismal  sign.  Some  black  phantom,  too, 
appeared  to  Brutus  in  the  night,  when  he  was  mecHtating, 
after  his  custom,  with  a  lamp  by  his  side,  and,  being  asked 
what  it  was,  replied,  "Thy  evil  Genius.'*  Thus  it  spoko, 
and  vanished  from  his  eyes  while  he  was  wondering  at  its 
appearance. 

.  In  CaBsar's  camp  the  birds  and  victims  gave  predictions 
with  equal  significance,  but  all  for  the  better.  Nothing, 
however,  was  more  remarkablie,  than  that  Caesar's  physician 
was  admonished  in  a  dream,  that  "  Caesar  should  quit  his 
camp,  which  was  destined  to  be  taken,"  as  afterwards  hap- 
pened. For  when  the  battle  had  commenced,  and  both  sides 
had  fought  for  some  time  with  equal  spirit,  (though  the 
leaders  were  not  present,  one  of  whom  sickiiess,  and  the 
other  fear  and  indolence^,  had  detained  from  the  field,  yet 
the  invincible  fortune,  both  of  the  avenger  and  the  avenged, 
supported  the  party,  the  danger  being  at  first  equally 
threatening  to  either  side,  as  indeed  the  event  of  the  conflict 
showed,)  the  camp  of  Caesar  was  taken  on  the  one  side,  and 

tliese  words  follow  cum  constdis  aboliUone  decretd^  of  which,  according  to  th« 
nnaniinotis  voice  of  the  commentators,  no  sense  can  be  made,  and  which  I  have 
consaiueutly  omitted. 

1  Fear  and  uidolence]  Meius  et  ignavia.  That  Antony  was  thus  kept  from 
the  lield,  seems  to  be  a  gratuitous  assertion  on  the  part  of  Florus.  Plutarch 
merely  observes  that  **  some  said  Antony  was  abaent  from  the  battle,  and  did  not 
arrive  in  the  field  till  his  men  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy."  ViL  Ant,  c  28. 
6oe  also  Wu  Brat.,  c  61.    No  other  authority  is  adduced  on  tin  s^biect. 
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tliat  of  Cassius  on  the  other.  But  how  much  more  po'W  erfuj 
is  fortune  than  conduct,  and  how  true  is  that  which  Brutus 
said  when  he  was  dying,  that  "  Virtue  existed  not  in  reality, 
but  merely  in  name"^ !"  A  mistake  settled  the  victory  in  this 
battle.  Cassius,  at  a  time  when  one  of  his  wings  was  giving 
way,  observing  his  cavalry,  after  having  surprised  Ciesar's 
camp,  coming  back  at  full  speed,  imagined  that  they  were 
fleeing,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  where  the  dust 
and  confusion,  with  the  approach  of  night,  obstructing  his  view 
of  the  action,  and  a  scout,  whom  he  sent  for  the  purpose, 
being  slow  in  bringing  intelligence,  he  concluded  that  hia 
party  was  utterly  defeated,  and  caused  one  of  his  followers 
to  strike  off  his  head. 

Brutus,  having  lost  his  very  soul  in  Cassius,  and  being  re- 
solved to  adhere  strictly  to  their  compact,  (for  they  had  agreed 
that  both  should  sur^nve  the  battle,  or  neither^,)  presented 
his  side  to  one  of  his  attendants,  that  he  might  run  him 
through  with  his  sword. 

Who  cannot  but  wonder,  that  these  wisest  of  men  did  not 
use  their  own  hands  to  despatch  themselves  ?  But  perhaps 
this  was  avoided  from  principle^,  that  they  might  not,  in  re- 
leasing their  most  pure  and  pious  souls,  stain  their  own  hands, 
but,  while  they  used  their  own  judgment,  might  allow  the 
crime  of  the  execution  to  be  another's. 

CHAP.  Vlir.   THE  WAB  WITH  SEXTTJS  POMPET. 

Though  the  assassins  of  Caesar  were  cut  oif,  the  house  of 
Pompey  was  yet  left.  One  of  the  young  men,  his  sons,  had 
fallen  m  Spain ;  but  the  other  had  escaped  by  flight,  and, 
having  collected  the  relics  of  the  unhappy  war,  and  armed  a 

*  Virtue  existed — merely  in  name]  This  saying  of  Bratns  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable here.  Florus  first  nses  virtus  in  a  military  sense,  (for  conduct  or  ability ,) 
and  then  confounds  with  it  virtus  in  a  moral  sense. 

2  Both  should  survive  the  battle,  or  neither]  Jta  enimpar  superesse  hello  con* 
venet'oL  Of  these  words,  from  which  the  critics  extract  no  satisfactory  sense, 
I  have  borrowed  Clarke's  translation.  Freinshemias  seems  to  offer  the  best 
emendation :  Ita  erUm  super  isto  bdlo  convenenU,  "  Quid  sibi  velit  hie  par"  says 
Salmasius,  *'  non  video.'' 

3  From  principle]  Ex  persuasume,  "  The  word  persuasio  is  also  applied  to 
the  sentiments  and  principles  of  the  philasophers  by  Quintilian,  xii.,  2."  Duk&r 
Tlie  sentiment  at  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter  is,  •»  Salmasius  says,  suflBciently 
tnrgi'L 
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body  of  Blaves,  kept  possession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  He 
had  now  also  covered  the  sea  with  a  fleet.  But  bow  different 
was  he  from  his  father !  The  one  had  suppressed  the  Cilician 
pirates ;  the  other  carried  pirates  in  his  own  vessels.  This 
youth  was  entirely  overpowered,  in  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
with  a  vastly  superior  force^ ;  and,  had  he  attempted  nothing 
afterwards,  would  have  carried  with  him  to  the  grave  the  re- 
putation of  a  great  commander.  But  it  is  the  mark  of  a  great 
genius  to  hope  always.  After  his  defeat  he  fled,  and  sailed 
to  Asia,  where  he  was  destined  to  fall  into  the  hands  and 
fetters  of  enemies,  and,  what  is  most  intolerable  to  the  brave, 
to  die  by  the  sentence  of  his  foes  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. There  never  was  a  more  wretched  flight  since  that 
of  Xerxes.  For  he  who,  a  short  time  before,  was  master  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  fled  with  only  six  or  seven, 
putting  out  the  light  oi  his  own  vessel,  casting  his  rings  into 
the  sea^,  and  looking  anxiously  behind  him,  yet  not  afraid 
that  he  should  perish^. 


CHAP.  IX.   THE  PAETHIAK  WAE,  TJITDEE  TENTIDIUS, 

Although  Caesar,  by  defeating  Cassius  and  Brutus,  had 
disabled  their  party,  and,  by  cutting  off  Pompey,  had  extir- 
pated its  very  name,  yet  he  could  not  succeed  in  establishing 
peace  as  long  as  that  rock,  knot,  and  obstacle*  to  the  public 
tranquillity,  Antony,  remained  alive.  He  himself,  indeed, 
by  reason  of  his  vices,  was  not  wanting  to  his  own  destruc- 
tion ;  but  by  indulging,  from  ambition  and  luxury,  in  every 

>  Ch.  VIIL  With  a  vastlj  superior  force.]  Tanid  moU,  The  tantd  ia  evidently 
cornipt.    Tollius  conjectures  tandem  totd  mole. 

*  Casting  his  rings  into  the  sea]  Annulis  in  mare  abjecHs.  What  rings  are 
meant,  is  a  point  of  dispute.  Madame  Dacier  and  Duker  think  that  thej  are  tbt 
rings  Sextas  Pompej  wore  on  his  fingers,  and  which  he  threw  awaj  that  be 
might  not  be  known  hy  them.  Rupertus  supposes  that  they  were  the  JeUen 
worn  by  the  rowers  who  were  the  slaves  of  Pompey,  (fetters  being  called  rings  by 
Martial,  Epig.,  iu,  29,  zi.,  38,)  and  which  were  thrown  away  that  they  might 
make  less  noise ;  a  supposition  much  less  probable  than  the  other. 

*  Not  afraid  that  he  should  perish]  Non  timens  neperiret,  "  Here  I  accepl 
the  interpretation  of  Rupertus,  who  says  that  Seztus  Pompey  had  hopes  of  saikij 
from  Antony."  Duker. 

*  Gh.  IX.  Knot  and  obstacle]  Nodus  et  mora.    "  In  inutation  of  VirgU, 
lLf42^:  Pugna  nodumque  moramque.^  Freinshemins. 
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irregular  course,  lie  first  freed  our  enemies,  then  bis  own 
countrymen,  and  lastly  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  from  tbe 
dread  of  him. 

The  Parthians,  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus,  had  assumed 
greater  courage,  and  had  heard  with  joy  of  the  civil  discords 
among  the  Eomans.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  an  opportunity 
showed  itself,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rise  in  arms,  especially 
as  Labienus  earnestly  incited  them,  who,  having  been  sent 
thither  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  such  is  the  madness  of  civil 
discord,  had  solicited  the  enemies  aS  Borne  to  jmist  tfaenL. 
The  Parthians,  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  a  youth  of  the 
royal  family,  expelled  the  garrisons  of  Antony.  Saxa,  An-* 
tony's  lieutenant-general,  owed  it  to  his  sword  that  he  did 
not  fall  into  their  hands.  At  length,  Syria  being  taken 
from  us,  the  evil  extended  itself  more  widely,  as  the  enemy, 
under  pretence  of  aiding  others,  were  conquering  for  them- 
selves, and  would  have  cbntinued  to  conquer,  had  not  Ven* 
tidius,  also  a  lieutenant-general  of  Antony,  overthrown,  with 
incredible  good  fortune,  not  only  the  forces  of  Labienus,  but 
Pacorus  himself,  and  all  the  Parthian  cavalry,  along  the  whole 
plain  between  the  Orontes  and  Euphrates.  The  slain  amounted 
to  more  than  twenty  thousand^.  Nor  was  this  effected  with- 
out stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  general,  who,  pretending 
fear,  suffered  the  enemy  to  come  so  close  on  our  camp,  that, 
by  depriving  them  of  room  for  discharging  their  arrows,  he 
rendered  them  useless.  The  prince  fell  fighting  with  great 
bravery  ;  and  his  head  being  carried  about  through  the  cities 
which  had  revolted,  Syria  was  soon  recovered  without  fur- 
ther war.  Thus  by  the  slaughter  of  Pacorus  we  made  com- 
pensation for  the  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

CHAP.  X.    THE  WAE  OF  ANTONY  WITH  THE  PAETHIAN8. 

After  the  Parthians  and  Eomans  had  maide  trial  of  one 
another,  and  Crassus  and  Pacorus  had  given  proof  of  their 
mutual  strength,  their  former  friendship  was  renewed  with 
expressions  of  equal  regard  on  either  side,  ana  a  treaty  with 

^  More  than  twenty  thousand]  V^ntt  ampbus  miUivmfuit  '*  The  author  ib 
obscure,"  as  Duker  remarks,  "  from  excess  of  brevity,"  for  he  I"»ave8  it  uncertam 
whether  the  slaughter  was  of  the  cav^hy  or  of  the  Thde  amy.  I  haTe  foLlowel 
the  interpretation  of  Faber. 
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tao  king  was  concludea  by  Antony  himself.  But  such  waa 
thQ  excessive  vanity  of  the  man,  that  being  desirous,  from  a 
love  of  distinction,  to  have  Araxes  and  Euphrates  read  under 
his  statues,  he  suddenly  quitted  Syria,  and  made  an  inroad 
on  those  very  Parthians,  and  that  without  any  cause  or  rea- 
son, or  even  pretended  proclamation  of  war,  as  if  it  were 
among  a  general's  accomplishments  to  surprise  people  by 
stealth.  The  Parthians,  who,  besides  having  conndence  in 
their  arms,  are  crafty  and  subtle,  pretended  to  be  alarmed^ 
and  to  retreat  across  the  plains.  Antony,  as  if  already  vic^ 
torious,  instantly  pursued,  when  suddenly  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  not  very  numerous,  rushed  suddenly  forth,  like  a 
storm  of  rain,  upon  the  Romans,  who,  as  it  was  evening, 
were  tired  with  the  day's  march.  Discharging  their  arrows 
from  all  sides,  they  overwhelmed  two  legions.  But  this  waft 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destruction  that  would  have 
met  them  on  the  following  day,  had  not  the  mercy  of  the 
gods  interposed.  One  of  the  Eomans  who  had  survived  the 
overthrow  of  Crassus,  rode  up  to  the  camp  in  a  Parthian 
dress,  and  having  saluted  the  soldiers  in  Latin,  and  thus 
gained  credit  with  them,  told  them  of  the  danger  which 
threatened  them :  saying,  that  "  the  king  would  soon  come  up 
with  all  his  forces ;  that  they  ought  therefore  to  retreat,  and 
take  shelter  in  the  mountains ;  and  that  possibly,  even  if  they 
did  so,  enemies  would  not  be  wanting."  In  consequence,  a 
smaller  number  of  enemies  overtook  them  than  had  been  in- 
tended. Overtake  them,  however,  they  did ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  would  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  the  soldiers, 
while  the  arrows  were  falling  on  them  like  hail,  fortunately 
sunk  down,  as  if  they  had  been  taught,  upon  their  knees, 
holding  up  their  shields  above  their  heads,  and  making  it 
appear  as  if  they  were  killed.  The  Parthians  then  refrainea 
from  shooting.  When  the  Eomans  afterwards  rose  up,  the 
proceeding  appeared  so  like  a  miracle,  that  one  of  the  bar- 
barians exclaimed,  "  Go,  and  fare  ye  well,  Eomans ;  fame 
deservedly  speaks  of  you  as  the  conquerors  of  nations,  since 
you  have  escaped  death  from  the  arrows  of  the  Purthians." 
After  this,  there  wag  no  less  endured  from  waz)t  of  water, 
than  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  country^  in  the  first 
place,  was  deadly  from  its  drought ;  the  riveTf  too,  with  Ua 
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brackish  and  bitter  water^,  was  more  deadly  to  some ;  and 
besides,  even  good  water  was  pernicious  to  many,  being 
drunk  greedily  when  they  were  in  a  weak  condition.  Sub- 
sequently the  heat  of  Armenia,  the  snows  of  Cappadocia, 
and  the  sudden  change  in  climate  from  one  to  the  other,  was 
as  destructive  as  a  pestilence.  Scarce  the  third  part,  therefore, 
of  sixteen  legions  being  left,  and  his  silver  being  everywhere 
cut  up  with  hatchets^,  the  excellent  general,  begging  death, 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  hands  of  a  gladiator  of  his,  escaped 
at  last  into  Syria,  where,  by  some  unaccountable  perversion 
of  mind,  he  grew  considerably  more  presuming  than  before^ 
as  if  he  had  conquered  because  he  had  escaped. 

CHAP.  XI.  THE  WAE  WITH  ANTOmT  AND  CLEOPATBA. 

The  madness  of  Antony,  which  could  not  be  allayed  by 
ambition,  was  at  last  terminated  by  luxury  and  licentious- 
ness. After  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  while  he 
was  disgusted  with  war  and  lived  at  ease,  he  fell  in  love 
with  Cleopatra,  and,  as  if  his  affairs  were  quite  prosperous, 
enjoyed  himself  in  the  queen's  embraces. 

This  Egyptian  woman  demanded  of  the  drunken  general, 
as  the  price  of  her  favours,  nothing  less  than  the  Roman 
empire.  This  Antony  promised  her ;  as  though  the  Romans 
had  been  easier  to  conquer  than  the  Parthians.  He  there- 
fore aspired  to  sovereignty,  and  not  indeed  covertly,  but 
forgetting  his  country,  name,  toga,  and  fasces,  and  degene- 
rating wholly,  in  thought,  feeling,  and  dress,  into  a  monster*. 
In  his  hand  there  was  a  golden  sceptre ;  a  scymitar  by  his 
side ;  his  robe  was  of  purple,  clasped  with  enormous  jewels ; 

*  Ch,  X.  With  its  brackish  and  bitter  water]  SalinacidiSy  sc.  aquU^  according 
to  Sahnasius,  whom  Grsevius  and  Duker  follow.  A  word  compounded  of  salinus 
(for  salsus)  and  acidus.  Others  write  the  word  salmaddus,  as  in  Plin.  H.  N., 
xxxi.,  3,  22 ;  but  Salmasios's  method  appears  the  better. 

^2  And  his  silver  being  everywhere  cut  up  with  hatchets]  Quum  argentum  ejvt 
passim  dolahris  condd&retvr.  This  was  done,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  Antony's 
own  soldiers,  during  a  riot.  **  Those  who  were  known  to  be  possessed  of  gold  or 
silver  were  slain  and  plundered,  and  the  money  conveyed  in  the  baggage  was 
carried  off.  Last  of  all  his  [Antony's]  own  baggage  was  seized,  and  the  richest 
bowls  and  tables  were  cut  asnnder  and  divided  among  the  pillagers."  Life  of 
Antony,  c.  64.    Langhorne's  Translation. 

'  Ch.  XL  Into  a  monster]  In  iUud  monstrum.  That  is,  ioXo  that  ntontter  of 
e  Jdng^  such  as  l£  is  afterwards  described.    See  note  on  detciicii  w  regem^  c.3^ 
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and  he  wore  a  diadem,  that  he  might  dally  with  the  queen 
as  a  king. 

At  the  first  report  of  his  new  proceedings,  CsBsar  had 
crossed  the  sea  from  Brundusium  to  meet  the  approaching 
war.  Having  pitched  his  camp  in  Epirus,  he  beset  the 
island  of  Leucas,  Mount  Leucate,  and  the  horns  of  the 
Ambracian  Gulf,  with  a  powerful  fleet.  We  had  more 
than  four  hundred  vessels,  the  enemy  about  two  hundred, 
but  their  bulk  made  amends  for  their  inferiority  in  num- 
ber; for,  having  from  six  banks  of  oars  to  nine,  and 
being  mounted  with  towers  and  high  decks,  they  moved 
along  like  castles  and  cities,  while  the  sea  groaned  and  the 
winds  were  fatigued.  Yet  their  magnitude  was  their  de- 
struction, Caesar's  vessels  rose  from  three  banks  of  oars  to 
•not  more  than  six,  and  being  therefore  ready  for  all  that 
necessity  required,  whether  for  charging,  retreating,  or 
wheeling  round,  they  attacked,  several  at  once,  each  of 
those  heavy  vessels,  too  unwieldy  for  any  kind  of  contest^ 
as  well  with  missile  weapons,  as  with  theu*  beaks,  and  fire- 
brands hurled  into  them,  and  dispersed  them  at  their 
l^leasure.  Nor  was  the  greatness  of  the  enemy's  force 
shown  by  anything  so  much  as  by  what  occurred  after  the 
victorv.  The  vast  fleet,  being  shattered  in  the  engagement, 
spreacl  the  spoils  of  the  Arabians  and  Sabseans,  and  a  thou 
sand  other  nations  of  Asia,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  deep. 
The  waves,  driven  onward  by  the  winds,  were  continually 
throwing  up  purple  and  gold  on  the  shore.  The  queeOy 
coiiiniencing  the  flight,  made  off"  into  the  open  sea  with  hear 
gilded  vessel  and  sails  of  purple.  Antony  immediately 
followed. 

But  Caesar  pursued  hard  on  their  track.  Neither  their 
I)reparations,  therefore,  for  flight  into  the  Ocean^,  nor  the 
securing  of  the  two  horns  of  Egypt,  Paraetonium  and  Felusinm, 
with  garrisons,  were  of  the  least  profit  to  them.  They  were 
almost  caught  by  Caesar's  own  hand.  Antony  was  the  first 
to  use  his  sword  against  himself.  The  queen,  falling  at  the 
feet  of  Caesar,  tempted  his  eyes  in  vain ;  for  her  charms  were 

>  Preparations — for  flight  into  the  Ocean]  PrxepartUa  in  Ooeaman /vffck 
Florus  alludes  to  the  project  of  Cleopatra,  to  draw  her  vesseb  over  the  Isllunni 
of  Sues  from  the  Mediteiranean  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  flee  to  Srimm  xsmre  lo 
ttote  country.    See  Plutarch,  Vit.  Anton.^  c.  89. 
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too  weak  to  overcome  the  prince's  continence.  Her  suit  was 
not  for  life,  whicli  was  offered  her,  but  for  a  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  Despairing  of  obtaining  this  from  Caesar,  and 
seeing  that  she  was  reserved  for  his  triumph,  she  took  advan- 
tage of  the  negligence  of  her  guard,  and  withdrew  herself 
into  a  mausoleum,  a  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchres 
of  their  kings^.  Having  there  put  on  her  best  apparel,  as 
she  used  to  be  dressed,  she  placed  herself  by  her  dear  An- 
tony in  a  coffin^  filled  with  rich  perfumes,  and,  applying 
serpents  to  her  veins,  died  a  death  resembling  sleep, 

CHAP.  XII.    WAES  WITH  POEEION  IfATIOKS. 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  civil  wars.  Those  which 
followed  were  with  foreign  nations,  and  started  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  while  the  empire  was  distracted  with  its 
own  troubles.  Peace  was  new ;  and  the  swelling  and  proud 
necks  of  the  nations  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  curb  of 
bondage,  recoiled  from  the  yoke  that  had  been  but  recently 
imposed  upon  them.  The  part  of  the  world  lying  to  the 
north,  peopled  by  the  Norici,  Illyrians,  Pannonians,  Dalma- 
tians, Mysians,  Thracians,  Dacians,  Sarmatians,  and  G-ermans, 
was  in  general  the  most  violent.  The  Alps  and  their  snows, 
to  which  they  thought  that  war  could  not  reach,  gave  confi- 
dence to  the  Norici;  but  Caesar,  with  the  aid  of  his  step-son, 
Claudius  Drusus,  subjugated  all  the  people  of  those  regions, 
the  Brenni,  Senones,  and  Vindelici.  How  savage  these 
nations  were*,  their  women  plainly  proved,  for,  when  weapons 
failed,  they  threw  their  very  infants,  after  having  dashed 
them  on  the  ground,  in  the  faces  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Illyrians  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  guard  their 
deep  valleys,  which  are  a  sort  of  barriers*  of  defence  to  them, 

'  A  name  which  they  give  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  kings]  Sejndchra  regvm 
tic  vacant^  Sahnasios  and  Freinshemins  would  eject  these  words,  as  a  mere  in- 
truded gloss. 

2  In  a  coffin]  In  soUo.  ^^  Solium  is  here  put  for  the  loculua  (coffin)  in  which 
dead  bodies  were  huried ;  as  in  Plin.  H  N.,  xxxv.,  12 ;  Q.  Curt.,  x.,  1,  32." 
Freindwrnius.    Also  Suet.  Ner.,  c.  60:  Solium  Porpkyretici  marmorit, 

3  Ch.  XII.  How  savage  these  nations  were]  QumfuerU  ccUlidarum  fwifiiwi 
feritas.  The  word  caUidarvm,  with  which  none  of  the  critics  are  satisfied,  1 
have  omitted.    Salmasius  conjectures  Alpkartan;  Nic.  Heinsius  Validanmu 

*  A  sort  of  Urriers]  Et  quadam  qwm  clauttra.    1  read  vt  with  Gmter. 
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surrounded  by  precipitous  torrents.  Against  this  people 
CflBsar  himself  undertook  an  expedition,  and  ordered  bridges 
to  be  constructed  in  order  to  reach  them.  Here  the  waters 
and  the  enemy^  throwing  his  men  into  some  confusion,  he 
snatched  a  shield  from  a  soldier  hesitating  to  mount  a  bridge, 
and  was  the  first  to  march  across ;  and  when  the  army  had 
followed,  and  the  Illyrians,  from  their  numbers,  had  broken 
down  the  bridge,  he,  wounded  in  his  hands  and  legs,  and 
appearing  more  cpmely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger*, 
did  great  execution  on  the  enemy's  rear. 

The  Pannonians  were  defended  by  two  forests,  as  well  as 
by  three  rivers,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  and  the  Ister.  After 
laying  waste  the  lands  of  their  neighbours,  they  had  with- 
drawn themselves  within  the  banks  of  the  streams.  To 
reduce  them,  he  despatched  Vibius,  and  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  along  both  the  rivers^.  The  arms  of  the  conquered 
were  not  burnt,  according  to  the  usage  of  war,  but  were 
gathered  up,  and  thrown  into  the  rivers,  that  the  news  of  the 
victory  might  thus  be  conveyed  to  those  who  still  held  out. 

The  Dalmatians  live  for  the  most  part  in  woods,  whence 
they  boldly  sally  out  to  commit  robberies.  This  people 
Marcius  had  before,  as  it  weie,  deprived  of  a  head,  by  burn- 
ing their  city  Delminium.  Afterwards  Asinius  Pollio,  he 
that  was  the  second  orator  in  Eome*,  deprived  them  of  their 
flocks,  arms,  and  lands.  But  Augustus  committed  the  final 
subjugation  of  them  to  Vibius,  who  forced  the  savages  to  dig 
the  earth,  and  collect  the  gold  from  its  veins,  for  which  this 
nation,  naturally  the  most  covetous  of  all  people,  seeks  with 

>  Here  the  waters  and  the  enemy,  ^c]  Hicae  et  aquia  et  hotte  turbantUnts.  **  I 
cannot  see  the  propriety  of  the  pronoun  *e,  and  could  wish  it  were  absent.  •  •  • 
But  if  for  se  were  substituted  suos^  there  would  be  no  obscurity."  Dtiker, 

^  More  comely  in  blood  and  more  majestic  in  danger]  Speciosior  tangume^  ei 
ipsopericiUo  auguatior. 

'  Along  both  the  rivers]  In  utrisquejiuminibus.  Three  rivers  are  mentioned 
above,  tribus  Jhwiis^  Dravo^  Saco^  Bistroque,  But  IlUtro  is  not  found  in  ali  the 
manuscripts,  and  Salmasius  would  therefore  re&d  ^fluviis  Lh'avo  Savoque,  omitting 
tribus,    Perizonius  conjectures  aaiis  acribtiajluviisy  Bravo  Savoque, 

*  He  that  was  the  second  orator  in  Rome]  Hie  sectmdus  orator,  "I  know 
aot  what  these  words  mean,  unless  it  be  that  PuUio  was  second  to  Cicero.  I  would 
rather  read  Jactmdus ;  •  •  •  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  words  a  mere  gloss,  which  somebody  had  written  in  the  margin  of  his  copy 
as  his  own  designation  of  PoDio."  Freinskemitu.  Vinetus,  Isaac  Vossioft 
Madame  Dacier,  T0UI19,  and  Duker,  are  of  -^he  same  opinion. 
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care  and  indnsiiy,  so  that  thej  appear  to  hoard  it  for  their 
own  purposes. 

To  describe  how  cruel  and  inhuman  the  Mysians  are,  and 
how  much  the  most  barbarous  of  all  barbarians,  would  be  a 
horrid  task.  One  of  their  leaders,  calling  for  silence  in  front 
of  the  army,  exclaimed,  ""Who  are  you?"  The  answer 
returned  was,  "The  Eomans,  lords  of  all  nations."  "So 
you  may  be,"  they  retorted,  "  if  you  conquer  us."  Marcus 
Crassus  took  their  words  for  an  omen.  They,  haying  straight- 
way offered  up  a  horse  before  their  lines,  made  a  vow  that 
"  they  would  sacrifice,  and .  eat,  the  bowels  of  the  Eoman 
generals  that  they  should  kill."  I  could  suppose  that  the  gods 
heard  them,  for  they  could  not  endure  even  the  sound  of  our 
trumpets,  Domitius,  a  centurion,  a  man  of  stolidity  suffi- 
ciently barbarous,  yet  effective  against  men  like  himself, 
struck  the  savages  with  no  small  terror,  by  mounting  a  pai. 
of  coals  upon  his  helmet,  and  shedding  from  his  head,  which 
appeared  on  fire,  a  flame  excited  by  the  motion  of  his  body. 

Before  these  the  people  of  Thrace^  had  revolted.  Thes 
barbarians  had  been  accustomed  to  the  military  standards, 
discipline,  and  arms  of  the  Romans.  But  being  subdued  by 
Piso,  they  showed  their  violent  spirit  even  in  captivity, 
attempting  to  bite  their  chains,  and  thus  punishing  their 
own  fierceness. 

le  Dacians  live  among  the  mountains.  But,  whenever 
the  Danube  became  passable  by  being  frozen,  they  were 
accustomed,  at  the  command  of  Oofnan  ^}\eiv  king,  to  make 
descents,  and  lay  waste  the  neigiibouring  country.  This 
people,  so  difficult  of  approach,  CsBsar  Augustus  determined 
to  arive  back.  Having  despatched  Lentulus  for  this  purpose, 
he  repulsed  them  beyond  the  further  bank,  and  built  garrisons 
on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  Dacians  were  not,  therefore, 
conquered,  but  repelled,  and  left  for  a  future  opportunity. 

The  Sarmatians  occupy  wide  plains,  in  which  they  ride 
about ;  and  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  prevent  them,  by  the 
exertions  of  the  same  Lentulus,  from  crossing  the  Danube. 
They  have  nothing  on  the  face  of  their  territory  but  snows 
and  a  few  woods,  and  such  savages  are  they,  that  they  know 
not  what  peace  is. 

*  Tite  people  of  Thrace]  TJiracum  maximi popfilw*  I  lutTe  omitted  mortW, 
as  unintelligible.    Madame  Dacier  and  Grsevius  would  rwdmaxhtM. 
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I  wisk  he  had  not  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  to 
conquer  Germany.  The  dishonour  with  which  it  was  lost 
was  greater  than  the  glory  with  which  it  was  gained.  But 
because  he  knew  that  Caesar,  his  father,  had  twice  made  bridges 
over  the  Ehine  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  country, 
he  was  desirous,  in  honour  of  him,  to  make  it  a  province, 
and  it  would  have  been  made  so  effectually,  if  the  barbarians 
could  have  endured  our  vices  as  well  as  our  government. 
Drusus^,  being  sent  into  the  country,  first  subdued  the  Usi- 
petes,  and  then  overran  the  districts  of  the  Tenctheri  and 
Oatti.  Of  the  remarkable  spoils  of  the  Marcomanni  he  raised 
a  high  mound,  by  way  of  a  trophy.  Next  he  attacked,  at 
the  same  time,  the  tnree  powerful  tribes  of  the  Cherusci, 
Suevi,  and  Sicambri,  who  had  commenced  the  war  by  burning 
twenty  of  our  centurions,  regarding  this  proceeding  as  a 
bond  of  union,  and  entertaining  such  confident  hopes  of  vies 
tory,  that  they  divided  the  spoil  by  agreement  beforehand. 
The  Cherusci  chose  the  horses,  the  Suevi  the  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  Sicambri  the  captives.  But  all  happened  contrary 
to  their  expectations ;  for  JDrusus,  proving  conqueror,  divided 
their  horses,  cattle,  gold  chains,  and  themselves,  as  spoil,  and 
sold  them.  For  the  defence  of  the  provinces,  too,  he  fixed 
garrisons,  and  bodies  of  guards,  alongv  the  Meuse,  the  Elb^ 
and  the  Weser.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  he  raised  more 
than  fifty  fortresses.  He  built  bridges  at  Bonn  and  GFeso- 
riacum^,  and  secured  them  with  ships.  He  opened  a  way 
through  the  Hercynian  forest,  which,  till  that  time,  had  been 
unpenetrated  and  omattempted.  At  length  such  peace  was 
made  throughout  G-ermany,  that  the  inhabitants  seemed 
changed,  the  ground  different  from  what  it  was,  and  the  air 
milder  and  softer  than  it  was  wont  to  be.  And  when  that 
brave  young  man  died  there,  the  senate  gave  him  a  surname 
from  the  province,  (an  honour  which  they  had  never  be- 
stowed on  any  other  general,)  not  from  flattery,  but  in  testi- 
mony of  his  merit. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  retain^  provinces  than  to  acquire 

""  Drusos]  Step-son  of  Augustus ;  the  same  that  is  mentioned  by  Honoe, 
Od.,  iv.,  4. 

2  Gesoriacum]  Afterwards  called  Bononia,  whence  its  modem  name 
iogne, 

*  More  difficult  to  retain,  ^.1  He  baa  the  same  remark,  xL  X7« 
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them.  Th3y  are  obtained  by  force,  but  secured  hy  jna^fte. 
Our  exultation  was  accordingly  but  snort.  The  (J-ermana 
had  been  defeated  rather  than  subdued.  Under  the  rule  of 
Drusua  they  respected  our  manners  rather  than  our  arms. 
But  when  Drusus  was  dead,  they  began  to  detest  the  licentious- 
ness and  pride,  no  less  than  the  cruelty,  of  Quintilius  Varus. 
He  ventured  to  call  an  assembly,  and  administered  justice  in 
his  camp,  as  if  he  could  restrain  the  violence  of  barbarians  by 
the  rods  of  a  lictor  and  voice  of  a  crier.  But  the  Germans, 
who  had  long  regretted  that  their  swords  were  covered  with 
rust,  and  their  horses  idle,  proceeded,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  toga,  and  felt  laws  more  cruel  than  arms,  to  go  to  war 
under  the  conduct  of  Arminius,  while  Varus,  meantime,  was 
so  well  assured  of  peace,  that  he  was  not  the  least  alarmed, 
even  by  a  previous  notice,  and  subsequent  discovery  of  the 
plot,  made  by  Segestes,  one  of  the  enemy's  cmeftains. 
Having,  therefore,  risen  upon  him  unawares,  and  fearing 
nothing  of  the  kind,  while  he,  with  a  strange  want  of  precau- 
tion, was  actually  summoning  them  to  his  tribunal,  they 
assailed  him  on  every  side,  seized  his  camp,  and  cut  off  three 
legions.  Varus  met  his  overthrow  vdth  the  same  fortune 
and  spirit  with  which  Paulus  met  the  day  of  Cannae.  Never 
was  slaughter  more  bloody  than  that  which  was  made  of  the 
Romans  among  the  marsnes  and  woods ;  never  were  insults 
more  intolerable  than  those  of  the  barbarians,  especially  such 
as  they  inflicted  on  the  pleaders  of  causes.  Of  some  they 
tore  out  the  eyes,  of  others  they  cut  off  the  hands.  Of  one 
the  mouth  was  sewed  up,  after  his  tongue  had  been  cut  out, 
which  one  of  the  savages  holding  in  his  hand,  cried,  "  At 
last,  viper,  cease  to  hiss."  The  body  of  the  consul  himself, 
which  the  affection  of  the  soldiers  had  buried,  was  dug  out 
of  the  ground.  To  this  day  the  barbarians  keep  possession 
of  the  standards  and  two  eagles^  i  the  third,  the  standard- 
bearer,  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  wrenched 
off,  and  keeping  it  hid  within  the  folds  of  his  belt,  concealed 

1  To  this  day — two  eagles]  AquUas  ducu  adhuc  harbari  postidenL  Freic- 
gbemius  observes  that  these  were  recovered  before  the  time  of  Florus }  one  by 
Stertinius,  as  is  stated  in  Tacit.  Ann.,  L,  60 ;  and  the  other  by  Gabinius,  as  is  told 
by  Dion  Gassius,  lib.  Ix.  **  Lipsias,  on  Tacit  Ann.,  iu,  25,  expresses  a  snspidoii 
that  Florus  copied  his  account  from  some  Roman  historian  who 'wrote  before  till 
recorery  of  ^  eagles.**  Duker, 

2b 
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himself  in  the  blood-stained  marsh.  In  consequence  of  this 
massacre,  it  happened  that  the  empire,  which  had  not  stopped 
on  the  shore  ot  the  Ocean,  found  its  course  checked  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ehine. 

Such  were  the  occurrences  in  the  north.  In  the  south 
Ihere  were  rather  disturbances  than  wars.  Augustus  quelled 
the  Musulanians  and  G-etulians,  who  border  on  the  Syrtes, 
by  the  agency  of  Cossus,  who  had  thence  the  surname  of 
Getulicus.  But  his  successes  extended  further.  He  assigned 
the  MarmaridsB  and  G-aramantes  to  Curinius  to  subdue,  who 
might  have  returned  with  the  surname  of  Marmaricus,  had 
he  not  been  too  modest  in  setting  a  value  on  his  victory. 

There  was  more  trouble  with  the  Armenians  in  the  east, 
whither  Augustus  sent  one  of  the  CsBsars  his  grandsons^. 
Both  of  them  were  short-lived,  but  only  one  of  them  died 
without  glory.  Lucius .  was  carried  off  by  disease  at  Mar- 
seilles, ^Caiug^  in  Synaby  a  wound,  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
recovermg  Armenia,  which  had  revolted  to  the  Parthians. 
Pompey,  after  the  defeat  of  king  Tigranes,  had  accustomed 
the  Armenians  to  such  a  degree  of  bondage  as  to  receive 
rulers  from  us.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  atlber  having  been 
interrupted,  was,  by  Caius  Drusus,  recovered  in  a  slight 
struggle,  which,  however,  was  not  without  bloodshed.  Dora- 
nes,  whom  the  king  had  made  governor  of  Artaxata,  pre- 
tending that  he  would  betray  the  place,  struck  Drusus  as  he 
was  intent  on  perusing  a  scroll,  which  the  assassin  had  just 
presented  to  him  as  containing  an  account  of  the  treasures. 
He  was  hurt^,  but  recovered  of  the  wound  for  a  time.  But 
Domnes,  pursued  on  all  sides  by  the  incensed  army,  made 
some  atonement  to  Caesar  while  he  stiU  survived,  not  only 
by  his  sword,  but  a  burning  pyre,  on  which,  when  wounded, 
he  .cast  himself. 

In  the  west,  almost  all  Spain  was  subdued,  except  that 
part  which  the  Hither  Ocean^  washes,  and  which  lies  close 
upon  the  rocks  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.    Here  two 

1  His  grandsons]  Sons  of  )iis  daughter  Julia  and  Marcos  Agrippa. 

2  Hart]  Strictus.    Stringere^  used  in  this  way,  is  generally  lemter  vuJntran. 

•  Hither  Owan]  CUerhr  Oceaniu.    What  Florus  meant  by  Citerior  Oceanns, 
-neither  Byckius,  nor  Madame  Dacier,  nor  Duker,  can  settle.    The  Cantabri  and 
Astores  were  situate  near  the  end  of  the  Pyrenees  furthest  from  Rome,  cm  the 
.  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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very  powerful  nations,  jhe  Cantabrians  and  Asturiaiis,  lay 
exempt  from  the  domiT^jipp  oi'  the  Romans.  Tbe  spint  or  the 
TJantabnans  was  the  more  miscliievous,  more  haughty,  and 
more  obstinate  in  raising  war ;  for  not  content  with  defend- 
ing their  liberty,  they  also  attempted  to  domineer  over  their 
neighbours,  and  harassed,  with  frequent  inroads,  the  Vacc»i, 
the  Curgonii,  and  the  AutrigonsB. 

Against  this  people,  therefore,  as  they  \^ere  said  to  be  pur- 
suing violent  measures,  an  expedition  Was  not  committed 
by  Augustus  to  another,  but  undertaken  by  himself.  He 
advanced  to  Segisama,  where  he  pitched  his  camp,  and  then, 
dividing  his  army,  he  inclosed  by  degrees^  the  whole  of 
Campania,  and  caught  the  savage  people,  like  wild  beasts,  as 
with  a  circle  of  nets.  Nor  were  they  spared  on  the  side  of 
the  Ocean,  where  their  rear  was  vigorously  assailed  by  a 
fleet.  His  first  battle  against  the  Cantabrians  was  under 
the  walls  of  Vellica^.  Hence  they  fled  to  the  lofty  moun- 
tain Vinnius,  which  they  thought  the  waters  of  the  Ocean 
would  ascend  sooner  than  the  arms  of  the  Bomans.  In  the 
third  place,  the  town  of  Aracillum  made  violent  resistance ; 
but  it  was  at  last  taken.  At  the  siege  of  the  mountain 
MeduUus,  (which  he  had  surrounded  with  a  trench  of  fif- 
teen miles  in  length,)  when  the  Eomans  pressed  forward  on 
every  side,  and  the  barbarians  saw  themselves  reduced  to 
extremity,  they  eagerly  hastened  their  own  deaths  at  a 
banquet,  with  fire,  sword,  and  a  kind  of  poison,  which  is 
there  commonly  extracted  from  yew-trees;  and  thus  the 
greater  part  escaped  the  captivity  which  threatened  them. 
Of  this  success,  obtained  by  his  lieutenant-generals  An* 
tistius,  Fumius,  and  Agrippa,  CsBsar  received  the  news 
while  wintering  on  the  sea-coast  at  Tarraco.  He  himself, 
arriving  at  the  place,  brought  some  of  the  inhabitants  doTvn 
from  the  mountains,  bound  others  by  taking  hostages  of 
them,  and  sold  others,  by  right  of  war,  for  slaves.     The 

»  By  degrees]  In  diem,  "  From  day  to  day."  Perizonius,  Freinshemins,  and 
Grsevius,  would  read  indidem ;  bat  this,  as  Doker  observes,  is  saperflaoos,  when 
yide  precedes. 

2  Of  Vellica]  All  the  editions  have  BdgunB;  but  there  is  no  place  of  thii 
came  known  in  Spain.  VelluxB  is  the  conjectore  of  Stadias,  approved  by  Grater 
Graevius,  and  Peff -Dnius. 
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achievement  appeared  to  the  senate  worthy  of  the  laurel  and 
triumphal  chariot,  but  Caesar  was  now  so  great  that  he 
could  despise  triumphs. 

The  Asturians,  at  the  same  time,  had  come  down  in  a 
vast  body  from  their  mountains ;  nor  had  they  undertaken 
an  enterprise  rashly,  like  barbarians,  but,  having  pitched 
their  camp  at  the  river  Astura,  and  divided  their  forces 
into  three  parts,  they  prepared  to  attack  three  camps  of  the 
Eomans  at  once.  "With  such  brave  enemies,  coming  upon 
us  so  suddenly  and  in  such  order,  there  would  have  been  a 
doubtM  and  desperate  combat,  (and  would  that  I  could 
think  the  loss  on  both  sides  would  have  been  equal !)  had 
not  the  TrigsBcini  betrayed  them.  Carisius,  forewarned  by 
the  latter  people,  and  coming  up  with  his  army,  frustrated 
the  enemy's  designs,  though  not  even  thus  without  blood- 
shed. Lancia,  a  strong  city,  received  the  survivors  of  the 
routed  army.  Here  there  was  so  fierce  an  encounter,  that 
firebrands  were  called  for  to  bum  the  city  after  it  was 
taken,  when  the  general  with  difficulty  prevailed  with  the 
troops  to  spare  it,  "  that  it  might  be  a  monument  of  the 
Roman  victory  as  it  stood,  rather  than  burnt." 

This  was  the  termination  of  the  campaigns  of  Augustus, 
as  well  as  of  rebellion  in  Spain.  The  fidelity  of  the 
Spaniards  towards  us  was  afterwards  unshaken,  and  peace 
remained  uninterrupted;  a  consequence  resulting  as  well 
from  their  own  disposition,  which  was  now  more  inclined 
to  tranquillity,  as  from  the  management  of  CsBsar,  who, 
dreading  their  confidence  in  the  mountains  where  they  sheU 
tered  themselves,  ordered  them  to  occupy  and  inhabit  the 
part  in  which  his  camp  had  been,  and  which  was  level 
ground.  This  regulation  was  noticed  as  one  of  great  pru- 
dence. The  country  round  about  contains  gold,  and  yields 
vermilion,  chrysocolla,  and  other  pigments^.  He  accordingly 
ordered  the  soil  to  be  worked.     Thus  the  Asturians  became 

1  GliTTSOcolla,  and  other  pigments]  ChrysocollcB,  et  aliortan  colorvm.  Chry- 
socolla is  generally  considered  to  be  the  same  with  borax.  Good,  in  bis  notes  on 
Lucretius,  vi,  1077,  says  that  it  is  ^*a  mineral  sand,  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  an  elegant  green  colour,  denominated  by  the  nations  of  modem  times 
iincar  or  tincal."  See  Pliny,  H.  N.,  xuuii.,  5.  Borax  is  also  said  to  b«  found 
m  great  quantities  ic  Thibet. 
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acquainted  with  their  treasures  hid  in  the  earth,  by  search'* 
ing  for  them  for  others. 

All  nations  in  the  west  and  south  being  subdued,  and  all 
to  the  north  between  the  Ehine  and  Danube,  as  well  as  all 
to  the  east  between  the  Cyrus  and  Euphrates,  the  other 
countries  also,  which  had  not  fallen  under  the  authority  of 
Eome,  yet  grew  sensible  of  her  grandeur,  and  reverenced  a 
people  who  had  conquered  so  many  nations.  The  Scythians 
and  Sannatians  sent  ambassadors  t^  hb.  a>.airin«>  nJfA^r^A. 
ship.  Tfte  Peres,  too,  and  the  Indians  who  live  under  the 
very  sun,  commg  with  jewels  and  pearls,  and  bringing  also 
elephants  among  their  presents,  thought  they  proved  their 
respect  to  Augustus  by  nothing  so  much  as  the  length  of 
their  journey^  which  they  had  taken  fom*  years  to  complete. 
The  complexion  of  the  men^  showed  that  they  came  from 
another  climate.  The  Partj^iftTia^  akf^^  as  if  they  repented  of 
their  victory,  brought  back,  of  their  own  accord,  the  stan- 
dards which  they  had  taken  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

Thus  there  was  everywhere,  throughout  the  whole  world,  ' 

uniform  and  uninterrupted^  peace  or  agreement^  ;  and  CsBsar 
Augustus,  in  the  seven  hundredth  yewr  from  tl^fi  fnnndfl^^'nn  /Jjj' 
of  the  city,  ventured  to  shut  the  temple  of  double-faced 
Janus,  which  had  been  shut  but  twice  before,  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  and  when  Carthage  was  first  conquered.  After- 
wards, applying  his  thoughts  to  secure  tranquillity,  he  kept 
in  order,  by  many  strict  and  severe  laws,  an  age  which 
was  prone  to  every  vice,  and  plunging  fast  into  luxury. 

*  The  complexion  of  the  men,  ^c]  Et  tamm  ipse  hominum  color ^  ^.  The 
tamen^  as  Madame  Dacier  remarks,  is  worse  than  useless,  giving  a  ridicolous 
meaning  to  the  sentence.  It  is  wanting  in  one  of  Ryckios's  manuscripts,  and  in 
some  editions.    I  have  omitted  it. 

^  Uniform  and  uninterrupted]  Cvncta  aique  contmua,  Cuncta  is  read  in  all 
manuscripts  and  editions,  hut  is,  as  Grseyius  obserres,  unintelligible.  I  have 
preferred  una,  the  conjecture  of  Gronovius.  Lipsins  had  previously  suggested 
j'uncta. 

*  Peace  or  agreement]  Pax — aid  pcLCtio,  All  people  were  quiet,  as  having 
either,  from  being  conquered,  accepted  terms  of  peace,  or  consenting  to  abstam, 
at  least  for  the  present,  from  hostilities.  The  latter  class,  as  Duker  observes, 
were  those  of  whom  Florus  speaks  a  little  above;  nations  who,  though  not 
actually  subdued  by  the  Romans,  were  sensible  of  their  superiority,  and  respected 
their  power. 
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"For  these  great  achievements,  he  was  styled  Perpetual 
Dictator,  and  Father  of  his  Country,  It  was  debated,  too, 
in  the  senate,  whether,  as  he  had  established  the  empire, 
he  should  not  also  be  called  Bomulus;  but  the  name  of 
Augustus  was  thought  more  sacred  and  venerable,  in  order 
that,  while  he  still  lived  on  earth,  he  might  in  name  and 
title  be  ranked  among  the  gods. 
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Syrian  empire,  Lycurgus,  and  the  origin  of  Carthage,  VL  Of  Hesiod,  and  the 
building  of  Capua  and  Nola.  VII.  The  Olympic  games ;  the  founding  of  Boue, 
VIII.  The  second  Macedonian  war,  IX.  Of  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  JEud' 
lius  Paulus,  X.  Pseudo-Philippus ;  Metellus  Macedonicus,  XI.  Destruction 
of  Corinth  and  Carthage,  XII.  Death  of  Cato ;  characters  of  Mummius  and 
Scipio  Africanus,  XIII.  Establishment  of  Boman  colonies,  XIV.,  XV.  Con- 
siderations why  many  eminent  men,  in  the  several  arts,  arise  at  the  same  time, 
XVI.,  XV IX.    Conomencement  of  similar  observations  on  cities,  XVIIL 


I.  *  *  *  *  [Epeus,]  being  parted^  bv  a  storm  from 
Nestor  his  commander,  built  Metapontum*.  Teucer,  not 
being  received  at  home  by  his  father  Telamon,  for  his  pusil- 
lanimity in  not  avenging  the  injustice  shown  to  his  brother*, 
saQed  to  Cyprus,  where  he  built  Salamis,  a  city  named  after 
his  own  birthplace.  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Ac^^^^y?,  \{p^ 
possession  of  Epirus,  and  Pmdippus*  of  Epbyra  in  Thes* 

>  I.  [Epeus,]  being  parted,  ^.]  The  name  is  wanting  in  the  text  at  the 
commencement  of  this  fragment.  But  it  appears  from  Justin,  zz.,  2,  as  well  as 
from  Aristotle,  De  Miraculis,  that  it  was  £peuS|  the  builder  of  the  Trojan  horse^ 
(doU  fabricator  Epeus^  Virg.  J)n.,  ii.,  264,)  who  founded  Metapontnm. 

2  Metapontum]  On  the  coast  of  Lucania,  in  tlie  south  oTTEaly.        * 

'  His  brotherl  Ajax,  who  was  refused  the  arms  of  Achilles. 

*  Phidippusi  An  inferior  leader  in  the  Trojan  war,  from  the  ulea  of  Ca^nsB, 
on  the  coast  of  Caria.    Horn.  XL,  ii.,  678. 
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nro^^'a^  As  to  Agamemnon,  the  king  of  kings,  z:e  was  driven 
IBy  a  tempest  on  the  island  of  Crete,  where  he  founded  three 
cities,  Mycen»,  Tegea,  and  Pergamus,  of  which  two  had 
names  from  his  own  country,  and  the  third  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  recent  victory.  Soon  after,  heing  entrapped 
by  the  treachery  of  his  cousin^  JEgisthus,  who  bore  a  here- 
ditary hatred  towards  him,  and  by  the  malice  of  his  wife,  he 
was  murdered,  ^gisthus  held  the  throne  for  seven  years ; 
when  Orestes,  in  concert  with  his  sister  Electra,  a  woman  of 
masculine  courage,  and  sharer  in  all  his  designs,  slew  both 
^gisthus  and  his  own  mother.  That  his  deed  was  approved 
oj  the  gods,  was  apparent  from  the  length  of  his  life  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  reign;  for  he  lived  nine^  years  and 
reigned  seventy.  He  also  revenged  himself  on  ryrrhiis,  son 
of  AchiUes,  with  similar  spirit ;  for  Pyrrhus  having  sup- 
planted  him  by  marrying  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Mene- 
laus  and  Helen,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Orestes,  Orestes 
slew  him  at  Delphi. 

During  this  period,  the  brothers  Lydus  and  Tyrrbenus, 
who  reigned  in  Lydia,  were  compelled,  by  the  unproductive- 
ness of  their  corn-fields,  to  cast  lots  which  of  the  two,  taking 
half  of  the  people  with  him,  should  quit  their  country.  The 
lot  fell  upon  Tyrrhenus^.  who,  sailing  into  Italy,  gave,  from 
his  own  name,  an  illustrious  and  enduring  appellation  to  the 
country,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  adjacent  sea.  |  {After  the 
death  of  Orestes^  his  sons,  Penthilus  and  Tisamenus,  reigned 
three  years. 

II.  At  this  time,  about  eighty  years  after  Troy  was  taken, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  after  the  translation  of  Hercules 
to  the  frods.  the  family  of  Pelops,  which,  aiW  expelling  the 
LerScSdjB^  had  held,  during  ttie  whole  of  this  period,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  in  turn  expelled  by 
them.  The  leaders  in  recovering  the  dominion  were  Teme- 
nus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  of  whom  Hercules  was 
great-grandfather. 

About  the  same  period,  Athens  ceased  to  be  ruled  by 
kings,  its  last  monarch  being  Codrus,  the  son  of  Melantbus, 

1  His  cousin]  Patrudis,  He  was  son  of  Thjestes,  brotner  of  Atreos,  Agf 
memnoii's  father. 

«  Tjrrhenus]  He  gave  name,  it  is  said,  to  Tvnhenla.  Tnscia,  orEtnim,  in 
Italy.    The  story  of  his  departure  from  Lydia  is  taken  from  flercri,  Lji^ 
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a  man  deserving  of  particular  notice  ;  for  when  the  Spartans 
were  severely  pressing  the  Athenians  in  war,  and  Apollo 
had  given  an  oracle  that  that  side  would  be  victorious  whose 
leader  should  be  killed  by  the  enemy,  Codrus,  having  laid 
aside  his  royal  apparel,  put  on  the  attire  of  a  shepherd,  and 
went  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's  camp,  where,  inten- 
tionally provoking  a  quarrel,  he  was  slain  without  being 
known^.  From  his  death,  eternal  glory  accrued  to  Codrus,  ^ 
and  victory  to  the  Athenians.  Who  can  help  admiring  a 
man  that  sought  for  death  with  the  same  stratagems  with 
which,  by  those  of  meaner  spirit,  life  is  wont  to  be  sought  ? 
His  son  Medon  was  the  first  archon  at  Athens ;  from  whom 
his  descendants  were  called  by  the  Athenians  MedontidsB ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  following  archons,  down  to  the 
time  of  Charops,  held  their  office  during  life.H  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  on  retiring  from  the  Athenian  territory,  founded 
Megara,  a  city  equally  distant  from  Corinth  and  Athens. 

At  this  time,  also,  a  fleet  of  the  Tyrians,  then  very  power- 
ful at  sea,  founded  the  city  of  Gades,  on  the  remotest  coast 
of  Spain,  at  the  extremity  of  one  part  of  the  world,  and  on 
an  island  surrounded  by  the  Ocean,  divided  from  the  conti- 
nent only  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  By  the  same  people,  also, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  TJtica,  in  Africa,  was  Duut.  |\The 
children  of  Orestes,  being  expelled  by  the  Heraclidse,  and  7 

harassed  by  various  misfortunes,  as  well  as  by  hardships  at  * 

sea,  found  a  settlement,  in  the  fifteenth  year  after  their  ex- 
pulsion, opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

III.  During  this  period  G-reece  was  shaken  by  violent 
commotions.  The  Achaeans,  driven  from  Laconia,  settled  in 
those  tracts  which  they  now  occupy.  The  Pelasgi  removed 
to  Athens;  and  a  young  man  of  warlike  spirit,  by  name 
Thessalus,  and  by  birth  a  Thesprotian,  took  forcible  posses-  ^  ^jju ' 
iion,  with  the  aid  of  a  numerous  body  of  his  countrymen,  of  .vo^i^t  | 
that  region  which  is  now,  from  his  name,  called  Thessaly,  but 
which  was  before  termed  the  country  of  the  Myrmidons. 
Hence  there  is  reason  to  wonder  at  those  authors,  who,  in  their 
accounts  of  the  Trojan  period,  speak  of  that  country  by  thei 
name  of  Thessaly ;  a  fault  which  not  only  other  writers  com- 

I  II.  Without  being  known]  ImpruderUer,    *^  Ho  was  ilam  hy  the  CBBmy  for 
ueing  aware  that  he  was  the  long.**  Lipriut, 
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ffiit,  but  writers  of  tragedy  more  frequently  than  any ;  thougl 
in  thera,  least  of  all,  is  such  licence  to  be  excused,  for  thej 
express  pothing  in  their  own  character  of  poets,  but  narrate 
everything  under  the  persons  of  those  who  lived  at  the  time. 
But  if  any  one  shall  maintain  that  they  were  called  Thesaa- 
lians  from  Thesaalus,  the  son  of  Hercules^,  he  will  have  to 
give  a  reason  why  the  people  did  not  assume  this  name  till 
the  time  of  the  latter  Thessalus.  A  little  before  this,  Aletes, 
sixth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  and  snn  of  Hippntfta,  rebuilt^ 
Corinth  on  the  Isthmus,  which  was  previously  called  Ephyre, 
and  which  forms  the  principal  barrier  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  us  to  wonder  that  it  was  called 
t/orinth  by  Homer ;  for,  in  his  character  of  poet,  he  calls 
both  this  city,  and  some  of  the  Ionian  colonies,  built  long 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  by  the  same  names  which  they  bore 
in  his  own  times."^ 

IV.  The  Athenians  settled  colonies  at  Chalcis  and  Eretria 
in  Eubcea ;  the  LacedsBmonians  established  another  at  Mag- 
nesia in  Asia.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  people  of  Chalcis, 
who  were  sprung,  as  I  have  just  said,  from  tlie  Athenians, 
founded  Cumse  in  Italy,  under  the  leadership  of  Hippocles 
and  Megasthenes.  The  course  of  their  fleet  was  directed,  as 
some  say,  by  the  flight  of  ^  dpve  that  preceded  it,  or,  as 
others  state,  by  the  sound  of  braz^instruments  during  the 
night,  such  as  is  commonly^ftde  at'fhe  rites  of  Ceres.  Some 
natives  of  this  city,  a  long  time  after,  built  Noapolis ;  and 
the  exemplary  fidelity  of  both  these  cities  to  the  Eomans, 
renders  them  eminently  worthy  of  their  high  reputation,  and 
of  the  delightful  situations  wmch  they  enjoy.  But  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  original  country  have  been  more  diligently 
preserved  by  the  Neapolitans ;  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Osci  altered  the  maimers  of  the  people  of  CumsB.  The  pre- 
sent extent  of  the  walls  of  these  cities  shows  the  greatness 
of  their  power  in  former  days. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  a  vast  number  of  Q-recian  youth, 
seeking,  from  a  redundance  of  population,  for  new  settle- 
ments, poured  into  Asia.  The  lonians,  sailing  from  Athena 
under  the  conduct  of  Ion,  took  possession  of  the  finest  part 

1  III.  Thessalus,  the  son  of  Hercules]  ^flthfi^  9f  Phidippns  above  mentknedi 
Homer,  loc.  cvL 
'Beboilt]  CondidiL    *' Ex  integro  Testitoit."  Vosstm. 
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of  the  sea-coast,  now  called  Ionia,  and  built  tlie  cities  of 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Colophon,  Priene,  Lebedus,  Myus,  Ery- 
thra,  Clazomen®,  and  Pnoc»a.  They  also  seized  on  many 
of  the  islands  in  the  JEgean  and  Icarian  seas,  as  Samos, 
Chios,  Andros,  Tenos,  Paros,  Delos,  and  others  of  less  note. 
Soon  after,  the  JEolians  also,  setting  out  from  Greece,  and 
wandering  about  for  a  long  time,  found  at  length  settlements 
not  less  valuable,  and  founded  some  famous  cities,  as  Smyrna. 
Cyme,  Larissa,  Myrina,  and  Mitylene,  with  others  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos. 

V.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  illustrious  genius  of 
Homer  shone  forth ;  a  genius  great  beyond  example ;  for 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  and  the  splendour  of  his 
verse,  he  has  gained  an  exclusive  right^  to  the  name  of  poet. 
What  is  most  remarkable  with  respect  to  him,  is,  that  neither 
was  there  any  one  before  him  whom  he  could  imitate,  nor 
has  any  one  since  been  found  who  could  imitate  him.  Nor  can 
we  point  to  any  other  author,  except  Homer  and  Antilochus, 
who  arrived  at  the  highest  excellence  in  the  kind  of  writing 
of  which  he  was  the  inventor.  He  lived  longer  after  the 
Trojan  war,  which  he  took  for  his  subject,  than  some  sup- 
pose ;  for  he  flourished  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty  years  /  J  n 
ago,  and  was  born  within  a  thousand.  It  is  not  at  all  sur-  '  ' 
prising,  therefore,  that  he  frequently  uses  the  expression 

oloi  vvv  ^poToi  €icri,  8uch  08  men  note  are;  for  by  this  the 
difference  in  mankind,  as  well  as  in  ages,  is  signified.  Who- 
ever believes  that  he  was  born  blind,  must  be  himself  de- 
prived of  all  his  senses. 

VI.  In  the  subsequent  period,  about  eight  hundreafSa  q^ 
seventy  years  ago,  the  empire  of  Asia  was  transferred  from  the  «•  '  ^ 
Assyrians,  who  had  held  it  a  thousand  and  seventy  years,  to  j>  6?  - 
the  Medes.  For  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  dethroned  and  put  to  .  ,. 
death  their  monarch  Sardanapalus,  a  man  immersed  in  luxu-  ^* 
rious  gratifications,  and  courting  extravagant  pleasures  to  his 

own  destruction ;  and  who  was  the  thirty-third  in  succession 
from  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  the  founders  of  Babylon,  a  suc- 
cession so  regular  that  the  son  had  in  every  instance  inherited 
the  throne  of  his  father. 

In  this  age,  too,  Lycurgus,  the  Lacedemonian,  a  man  of 
royal  birth,  was  the  author  of  a  most  severe  and  just  body 

>  v.  An  exclusive  right,  4'<^.]  Sohts  appdUuipoeta  mermiL       Hon  snmmui 
Dodo;  splendidura  judiciam.*^  Krame, 
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of  laws,  and  of  a  system  of  education  most  suitable^  to  the 

character  of  his  countrymen;  and  Sparta,  as  long  as  she 

adhered  to  it,  was  eminently  prosperous. 

1 1," '-  During  the  same  period,  sixty-nve  years  before  the  foiinda- 

^  ^      tion  of  fiome,  the  city  of  Carthage  was  built  by  Elissa  of 

'     ^^  •     Tyre,  whom  some  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Dido.  [[About 

the  same  time,  Caranus,  a  man  of  regal  extraction,  being  the 

sixteenth  in  descent  from  Hercules,  took  his  departure  from 

Argos,  and  seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.     The  great 

Alexander,  being  the  seventeenth  in  succession  from  Caranus, 

might  justly  boast  of  his  lineages,  as  being  on  his  mother's 

Bide  from  Acbilles,  and  on  his  father's  from  Hercules*. 

VII.  Coeval  with  these  events,  and  separated  by  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  from  Homer,  hved  Hesiod,  a  man 
of  exquisite  taste,  remarkable  for  the  gentle  sweetness  of  his 
numbers,  and  a  great  lover  of  ease  and  retirement.  As  he 
was  nearest  in  time  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  he  was 
^Iso  nearest  in  the  reputation  of  his  writings.  He  avpided 
resembling  Homer  in  one  respect,  for  he  has  mentioned  both 
his  country  and  his  parents ;  but  the  fbrmer  in  the  bitterest 
terms  of  reproach,  on  account  of  a  fine  which  it  had  imposed 
upon  him. 

"While  I  am  treating  of  foreigmnatters,  a  point  in  our 

own  history  occurs  to  me,  which  nasgiven  rise  to  many  mis- 

,  takes,  and  about  which  there  is  the  greatest  discrepancy  in 

the  opinions  of  wTiters.     Some  authors  say  that,  during  this 

period,  about  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  Capua  and 

Nola  were  founded  by  the  Tuscans  ;  and  to  their  opinion  I 

readily  assent,  ^ut  how  greatly  does  Marcus  Cato  differ 

:  from  them,  who  slates  that  "  Capua  was  first  founded  by  the 

I  Tuscans,  and  Nola  some  time  afterwards ;  but  that  Capua 

I  had  stood,  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Somans,  about  .two  ^ 

^  hundred  and  sixty  years."     If  this  be  the  case,  and  as  oiSy  " 

two  hundred  and  forty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  talking  of 

"^  VL  System  of  edacation  most  Ruitable]  DiscipUna  convenimlMmm  [«w*J. 
I  have  omitted  cm*,  which,  as  Buhnken  says,  "nuUo  pacto  tolenui  potest.* 
Heinsius  would  alter  it  to  virtuti;  Ruhnken  to  vir&nu ;  and  some  other  crities,  as 
Eraose  signifies,  have  proposed  viris. 

2  At  the  end  of  this  chapter  is  inserted,  in  all  the  edition^  a  passage  finom 
jEndlku  (or  rather,  as  Krause  thinks,  ManUius)  Sttra,  Son^penMO,  !■  old 
times,  seems  to  have  written  it  in  the  margin  of  his  manuscript,  w^Mioe  it  cnpt 
mto  the  text.    I  have  omitted  it. 
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Capua,  it  can  be  but  five  hundred  years  since  it  was  bmlt.    ('  '/ 
For  my  own  part,  speaking  with  deference  to  the  accuracy 
of  Cato,  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  so  great  a  city  rose^ 
flourished,  fell,  and  sprung  up  again,  in  so  short  a  space 
of  timo) 

VIirT  The  Olympic  games,  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
spectacles  of  entertainment,  and  best  adapted  for  invigo^ 
rating  the  mind  and  the  body,  had  their  commencement 
soon  afterwards,  the  founder  of  them  being  Iphitus  of  Elis, 
who  instituted  these  contests,  as  well  as  a  market,  eight 
hundred  and  four  years  before  you,  Marcus  Vinicius,  en- 
tered upon  your  consulship.  /By  some,  however,  Atreus 
is  said  to  have  commenced  tnre  solemnity,  when  he  exhi- 
bited, in  this  same  place,  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his 
father  Pelops,  about  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  on  ,  .. 
which  occasion  Hercules  was  victor  in  every  kind  of  contestA 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  archons  at  Athens  ceased  tg/ 
be  elected  for  life,  Alcmaeon  being  the  last  that  was  so 
appointed,  and  were  chosen  only  for  ten  years ;  an  arrange- 
ment which  lasted  for  seventy  years,  when  the  administration 
was  committed  to  annual  magistrates.  Of  those  who  held 
ofi&ce  for  ten  years,  the  first  was  Charops,  and  the  last 
Eryxias ;  of  those  who  retained  it  but  one  year,  the  first  waa 
Creon. 

In  the  sixth  Olympiad,  twenty-two  years  from  the  conN— 
mencement  of  the  first,  Eomulus,  the  son  of  Mars,  having 
avenged  the  wrong  done  to  his  grandfather,  founded  the  city 
of  E/ome  on  the  Palatine  hill,  on  the  day  of  the  feast  ot 
Pales^ ;  from  which  time,  to  that  of  your  consulate,  is  a 
period  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  years.     This  event   V??-/^; 
took  place  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  after  the 
taking  of  Troy.     The  work  was  efiected  by  Romulus,  with       ^''  ' 
the  assistance  of  the  Latin  legions  of  his  grandfather ;  for  I 
can  readily  believe  those  who  give  this  account,  since,  without 
such  assistance,  and  with  merely  a  defenceless  band  of  shep- 
herdsa^  he  could  hardly  have  establisEea  a  new  city,  while  the 
Vejentines,  the  other  Etruscans,  and  the  Sabines,  were  so 
close  upon  him,  how  much  soever  he  strengthened  it  by 
opening  an  asylum  between  the  two  groves.    He  had  a 

VIIL  Feast  of  Palesl  April  2Ut 
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hundred  chosen  men,  called  Fathers,  as  a  public  counciL 
Such  origin  had  the  term  Patricians^.  The  seizure  of  the 
Sabine  virgins       •  •  •  #  #  # 

<l  •  •#•### 

IX.  •  •  •  proved  a  more  powerful  enemy^  than  the 
Romans  had  apprehended;  for  he  maintained  a  struggle, 
during  two  years,  with  such  variation  of  fortune,  that  he  had 
generally  the  advantage,  and  drew  a  great  part  of  Gbeece 
into  alliance  with  him.  Even  the  Bhodians,  who  had  pre- 
viouslv been  most  faithful  to  the  Komans, beganlmfRwaver- 
glance,  to  watcnthe  turns  of  lortune,  and^ 


appeared 
ler  mcnneCT  to  ifte  side  or  tJie  King.  Taunenes,  too,  m 
this  war,  was  undecided  in  his  views,  and  acted  consistently 
neither  with  his  brother's^  proceedings  at  first,  nor  with  his 
own  general  conduct.  At  length  the  senate  and  people  of 
Eome  elected  to  the  consulship  Lucius  ^railius  Paulus,  who 
had  previously  triumphed  both  as  prsBtor  and  consul ;  a  man 
deserving  of  the  highest  honour  which  merit  can  be  con- 
ceived to  attain.  He  was  the  son  of  that  Paulus  who  com- 
menced with  such  reluctance  the  battle  of  OannsB,  so  fatal  to 
the  Commonwealth,  and  who  met  death  in  it  with  so  much 
fortitude.  He  routed  Perses,  in  a  great  battle,  near  a  city 
named  Pydna  in  Macedonia,  and  drove  him  from  his  camp ; 
and  at  last,  after  destroving  his  troops,  forced  him  to  flee 
from  his  dominions.  Tfhe  king,  after  quitting  Macedonia, 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Samothrace,  and  committed  him- 
self, as  a  suppliant,  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  Gnsus 
Octavius,  the  praetor,  who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
followed  him  thither,  and  prevailed  on  him,  rather  by  per- 
suasion than  by  force,  to  trust  himself  to  the  honour  of  the 
Eomans.  ^milius  Paulus,  in  consequence,  led  this  most 
eminent  and  celebrated  prince  in  triumph. 

In  this  year,  too,  were  two  other  famous  triumphs ;  thai 

*  Patricians]  Patricii^  from  pcUres,  Comp.  Flor.,  i,  1. 

<  IX.  Proved  a  more  powerfiil  enemy]  Here  is  a  great  hiatus^  all  the  history  <A 
Borne  being  lost  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  year  u.o.  &82.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  chapter  stands  thus:  ....  quitm  tmnurai  hostis,  esrpetiL 
Lipsius,  for  expetity  would  substitute  extitU,  and  thinks  that  the  sathor  had 
written  something  to  this  effect:  Populo  Romano  gravior,  quam  timueraij  hotiii 
tztitity  nempePerjeg.   See  Florus,  ii.,  12. 

*  His  brother's]  Attalus. 
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to  find,  indeed,  a  man  of  any  nation,  age,  or  rimk,  whose 
felicity  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Metellus ;  for  besides 
his  splendid  triumphs,  his  distinguished  honours,  his  acknow- 
ledged pre-eminence  in  the  state,  his  long  extent  of  life,  and 
his  zealous  yet  harmless  contests  with  opponents  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  he  was  the  father  of  four  sons,  whom  he 
saw  arrive  at  ^manhood,  and  whom  he  left  surviving,  and  in 
enjoyment  of  the  highest  honours.  These  four  sons  sup- 
ported his  bier  before  the  Eostra,  one  of  them  having  been 
consul  and  censor,  another  consul,  the  third  being  consul  at 
the  time,  and  the  fourth  a  candidate  for  the  honour,  which  he 
afterwards  obtained.  Such  an  end  may  rather  be  called  ^ 
happy  retirement  from  life,  than  death. 

XII.  The  whole  of  Achaia,  of  which  a  great  part  had 
been  reduced  by  the  conduct  and  arms  of  Metellus,  was  now, 
as  we  have  said,  strongly  inclined  to  hostilities,  being  insti- 
gated chiefly  by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  guilty  even  of 
great  insults  to  the  Romans ;  and  to  conduct  the  war  against 
them  the  consul  Mummius  was  chosen,  j  About  the  same 
time,  too,  rather  because  the  Eomans  wished  to  believe  what- 
ever was  said  against  the  Carthaginians,  than  because  any- 
thing was  said  against  them  worthy  of  belief,  the  senate 
resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Accordingly  Pub- 
lius  Scipio  -^railianus,  a  man  who  emulated  alike  the  virtues 
of  his  grandfather  Publius  Africanus  and  his  father  Lucius 
Paulus ;  who,  in  every  qualification  for  war  or  peace,  was  the 
most  eminent  of  his  age  as  well  in  natural  ability  as  in 
acquired  knowledge ;  who,  through  the  whole  of  his  life, 
neither  did,  nor  said,  nor  thought  anything  but  what  was 
praiseworthy ;  and  who,  as  I  have  observed,  had  been  adopted 
by  Scipio  the  son  of  Africanus,  was  elected  consul,  though 
at  the  time  he  was  only  candidate  for  an  s^dileship.  He  had 
been  previously  honoured  in  Spain  with  a  mural,  and  in 
Africa  with  an  obsidional  crown ;  in  Spain,  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  challenge,  he  had,  though  but  of  moderate  bodily 
strength,  slain  an  antagonist  of  extraordinary  stature ;  and 
he  now  pressed  on  the  war  against  Carthageu  which  had  been 
conducted  for  two  years  by  the  preceding  cotisuls,  with  addi- 
tional vigour.  This  city,  which,  rather  from  jealousy  of  its 
power  than  from  any  recent  offence,  was  an  object  of  hatred 
to  Home,  he  utterly  destroyed,  and  made  it  as  much  a  monii* 
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ment  of  his  owmnilitary  prowess  as  it  had  previously  been 
of  his  grandfather's  clemencv. 

Carthage  was  demolishecf  a  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  CnsBus  Cornelius  Lentulus 
and  Lucius  Mummius,  after  having  stood  six  hundred  anc* 
seventy-two  years.  Such  was  the  end  of  Carthage,  the  riva. 
of  the  empire  of  Eome,  with  which  our  forefathers  com- 
inenced  war  in  the  consulate  of  Claudius  and  Fulvius,  twd 
hundred  and  ninety-six  years  before  you,  Miarcus  Vinicius, 
entered  upon  your  consulship.  Thus  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  there  subsisted  between  these  two  nations 
either  war,  or  preparations  for  war,  or  unsettled  peace.  Nor 
did  Eome,  though  the  whole  world  were  subdued,  trust  that 
she  should  be  safe  while  there  was  left  even  the  name  of 
Carthage  unremoved.  So  apt  is  hatred,  arising  from  con- 
tentions, to  continue  longer  than  the  fear  of  danger,  and  not 
to  be  laid  aside  even  when  the  opposite  party  is  vanquished; 
nor  does  the  object  of  enmity  cease  to  be  detested  until  it 
has  ceased  to  exist. 

XIII.  Three  years  before  Carthage  was  demolished,  Marcus 
Cato,  who  had  been  a  constant  advocate  for  its  destruction, 
died,  in  the  consiUship  of  Lucius  Censorinus  and  Marcus 
Manlius.  In  the  very  year  in  which  Carthage  fell,  Lueius 
Mummius  utterly  destroyed  Corinth,  nine  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  after  it  had  been  built  by  Aletes  the  son  of  Hippotes. 
Each  of  the  generals  was  honoured  with  a  name  from  the 
people  whom  he  conquered,  the  one  being  styled  Africanus, 
the  other  Achaicus.  No  new  mariS^  before  Mummius,  had 
ever  assumed  a  surname  derived  from  military  merit.  Of 
these  two  commanders,  the  dispositions,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
suits, were  entirely  different.  Scipio  was  so  elegant  a  culti- 
vator and  admirer  of  liberal  studies,  and  of  every  kind  of 
learning,  that  he  had  constantly  with  him,  at  home  and  in 
the  field,  two  men  of  eminent  talents,  Polybius  and  PansBtius ; 
for  no  man  balanced  the  fatigues  of  business  with  the  enjoy- 
ments of  leisure  more  judiciously  than  Scipio,  as  he  was  con- 
stantly studying  the  arts  either  of  war  or  of  peace,  and 
constantly  exercising  either  his  body  in  toil  or  his  mind  in 
learning.    Mummius,  on  the  contrary,  was  bo  extr<nnet|f 

•  ' 

:  .:  ..  J  xjjL  sev)man\  See  Sail,  Cat.,«.  28.  '      ' '  '"  "* 
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Ignorant,  that  when,  on  the  taking  of  Corinth,  he  was  hiring 
persons  to  carry  pictures  and  statues,  finished  by  the  handp 
of  the  greatest  masters,  into  Italy,  he  ordered  notice  to  be 
given  to  the  contractors,  that,  if  they  lost  any  of  them,  they 
must  fend  new  ones.  Yet  I  think  you,  Vinicius,  must  be  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of 
our  countrymen  that  their  minds  should  have  remained  stili 
ignorant  of  Corinthian  elegancies,  than  that  their  knowledge 
of  them  should  liave  reached  its  present  height ;  and  that 
the.ancient  ifrnorance  would  havft  hftftn  more  condnciv^  tn 
til e  public  honour  than  our  modern  skill.  ...^.^ 

XJ  V.  As  a  view  of  any  historical  subject,  when  contracted 
into  one  continuous  narrative,  is  retained  more  easily  in  the 
eye  and  the  memory  than  when  left  dispersed  in  different 
periods,  I  have  determined  to  introduce  between  the  former 
and  latter  part  of  this  volume,  a  summary  of  particulars  on 
a  not  unimportant  subject,  and  to  specify,  iii  this  part  of  my 
work,  what  colonies,  since  the  capture  of  Borne  by  th^ 
Gauls,  have  been  esiablished  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  at 
what  times ;  for  of  the  military  settlements  the  occasions 
and  founders  are  suflSciently  known  from  their  names.  With 
this  detail  I  shall  unite,  I  think  without  impropriety,  an 
account  of  the  enlargement  of  the  state,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Eoman  name,  by  the  communication  of  its  privileges. 

Seven  years  after  the  Gauls  took  the  city,  the  colony  of 
Sutrium  was  settled ;  the  year  after,  that  of  Setia ;  and,  aJter 
an  interval  of  nine  years,  that  of  Nepe.  Two-and-thirty  years 
afterwards,  the  Aricians  received  the  civic  franchise.  Tliree 
hundred  and  sixty-two  years  ago,  in  the  consulship  of  Spurius 
Posthumius  and  Veturius  Calvinus,  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  without  the  right  of  voting,  was  given  to  the  Campanians 
and  part  of  the  Samnites  ;  and  the  same  year  a  colony  was 
settled  at  Cales.  Three  years  afterwards,  the  people  of  Pundi 
and  FormisB  were  admitted  as  citizens,  in  the  very  year  that 
Alexandria  was  founded.  In  the  following  consulship,  when 
Spunus  Posthumius  and  Philo  Publilius  were  censors,  the 
civic  franchise  was  granted  to  Acerra.  Three  years  after- 
wards the  colony  of  Terracina  was  settled;  four  yearei -after* 
wards,  that  of  Luceria;  in  four  vear^moi^  that  of  Suessa 
Aurunca,  aUd  two  jc^ura  la^,.til^4if:  /j^Mffiodik^^^I^t^iv 
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amna.  Then  followed  ten  years  in  which  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred;  at  the  end  of  which  time  were  established  the 
colonies  of  Sora  aid  Alba,  and  two  years  afterwards  that  of 
CarseoH.  In  the  consulate  of  Quintus  Fabius  for  the  fifth 
time,  and  that  of  Decius  Mus  for  the  fourth  time,  the  year  in 
which  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign,  colonies  were  sent  to  Sinuessa 
and  Minturnae,  and  four  years  afterwards  to  Venusia.  After 
an  interval  of  two  years,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Curius 
and  Eufinus  Cornelius,  the  rights  of  citizenship,  but  without 
that  of  voting,  were  given  to  the  Sabines ;  an  event  which 
took  place  about  three  hundred  and  twen^  years  ago. 
About  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  consulsnip  of  Fabius 
Dorso  and  Claudius  Canina,  colonies  were  sent  to  Cosa  and 
Paestum,  and  five  years  afterwards,  in  the  consulship  of  Sem- 
pronius  Sophus  and  Appius,  the  son  of  Appius  Csecus,  to 
Ariminum  and  Beneventum ;  and  the  right  of  voting  was 
then  granted  to  the  Sabines.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  Pirmum  and  Castrum  were  occupied  with 
colonies,  and  the  following  year  JEserma, ;  in  seventeen  years 
afterwards  ^sulum  and  Alsium ;  two  years  later,  Pregens ; 
in  the  next  year,  when  Torquatus  and  Sempronius  were  con- 
suls, Brundusium ;  three  years  after,  in  tne  year  when  the 
games  of  Flora  commenced,  Spoletium.  Two  years  later, 
Yalentia  was  colonised,  and,  about  the  time  of  Hannibal's 
arrival  in  Italy,  Cremona  and  Placentia. 

XV.  Neither  while  Hannibal  remained  in  Italy,  nor  for 
several  years  immediately  succeeding  his  departure,  had  the 
Eomans  any  opportunities  of  founding  colonies ;  for,  while 
the  war  lasted,  they  were  obliged  to  press  soldiers,  instead  of 
discharging  them,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  their  strength  re- 
quired to  be  recruited  rather  than  dispersed.  However,  in  the 
consulship  of  Manlius  Volso  and  Pabius  Nobilior,  about  two 
hundred  and  seventeen  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Bononia  was 
settled,  and  five  years  afterwards,  those  of  Pisaurum  and  Po- 
tentia;  in  three  years  more,  Aquileia  and  Gravisca;  four  years 
later,  Luca.  During  the  same  period,  though  some  express 
a  doubt  of  it,  colonies  were  sent  to  Puteoli,  Salemum,  and  !Bax* 
entum*  One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  ago,  a  colonr 
was  sent  to  Auxiraum  in  the  Picenian  territory ;  this  tool 
place  three  years  before  Cassius  the  censor  begaa  to  builcl  tii9 
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theatre  looking  from  the  Lupercal^  towards  Mount  Palatine, 
when  the  great  austerity  of  manners,  and  the  consul  Scipio^ 
prevented  him^  from  completing  it ;  an  occurrence  which  1 
number  among  the  most  honourable  testimonies  to  the  public 
character  in  those  days.  In  the  consulship  of  Cassius  Lon- 
ginus  and  Sextius  Calvinus,  (who  defeatedl^the  Salyes*  at  the 
springs  which  were  from  him  named  AqucB  Sextia,)  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  ago,  the  colony  of  Pabra- 
teria  was  settled,  and  the  year  jrfter  those  of  Scylacium, 
Minervium,  Tarentum,  and  jNeptunia,  as  weU  as  Carthage  in 
Africa*,  which  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  first  colony  planted 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  Concerning  Dertona  there  is 
no  certainty ;  but  Narbo  Martins  in  Graul  was  settled  in  the 
consulship  of  Porcius  and  Marcius,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  years  ago.  Twenty-three  years  after  was  founded 
Eporedia  among  the  Bagienni^,  when  Marius  was  consul,  for 
the  sixth  time,  with  Valerius  Flaccus.  Any  colony  settled 
since  that  time,  except  the  military  colonies,  I  am  unable  to  ^. . 
recollect.  -'-'^' 

XVI.  Though  this  little  portion  of  my  work  has  exceeded 
the  limits  intended,  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  in  so  hasty 
a  composition,  which,  like  a  wheel  or  rapid  torrent®,  allows 
me  nowhere  to  make  a  stand,  I  ought  rather  to  omit  some 
things  that  may  seem  necessary  than  to  introduce  any  that 
are  superfluous,  I  yet  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  a  point 
on  which  I  have  often  reflected,  and  on  which  I  could  never 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  For  who  can  suffi- 
ciently wonder,  that  the  most  eminent  geniuses  in  every  art 


*  XV.  From  the  Lnpercal]  A  LuperaxM,  *'  The  Lnpereal  was  a  grotto  sacred 
to  Pan,  near  the  Palatine  mount.**  Krame. 

«  When  the  great  austerity  of  manners — prevented  him,  ^.]  There  are 
various  readings  of  this  passage,  hut  all  producing  much  the  same  sense.  Krause 
reads,  Cui  (Cassio)  id  demoUendo — resUtSre;  that  is,  "the  austerity  of 
manners,  and  Scipio  the  consul,  opposed  Cassius  by  pulling  it  (the  theatre) 
down.** 

*  Salyes]  A  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

*  Carthage  in  Africa}  A  colony  was  established  on  the  site  of  the  old  city 
by  the  Gracchi,  and  called  Cohnia  Carthago, 

^  Bagienni]  Otherwise  called  Va^emu,  a  peopte  of  Lignria,  near  th»  sooroa  of 
the  Po. 

<  XVI.  Torrent]  GurgUit.  TIm  irordi  M  MviCwii^  which  jM^ 
Buhnken  and  Krause  thhik  amwa  |^oti|  X  htm  oaUtaii 
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have  agreed  in  one  common  character,  and  have  fallon  within 
one  period  of  time ;  and  that,  as  different  kinds  of  animals, 
shut  up  in  a  fold  or  other  inclosure,  continue  each  distinct 
from  those  around  it,  and  form  themselves  into  separate 
bodies,  so  minds,  capable  of  any  great  achievements,  have 
formed  distinct  assemblages  about  the  same  time  and  with 
similar  effect  P  One  age,  and  that  not  extending  through 
many  years,  gave  lustre  to  tragedy  by  the  works  of  those 
great  authors,  men  animated  by  a  divine  spirit,  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  One  age  produced  the  Ancient 
Comedy,  under  Cratinus,  Aristophanes,  and  Eupolis.  As 
for  the  New  Comedy,  Menander,  with  Philemon  and  Di- 
philus,  his  equals  in  age  rather  than  ability,  not  only  invented 
it  within  a  few  years,  but  left  works  in  it  beyond  imitation* 
The  distinguished  philosophers,  too,  deriving  their  knowledge 
from  the  lips  of  Socrates,  in  how  short  a  time  did  they  all, 
whom  I  have  a  little  before  enumerated^,  flourish  aft^r  the 
death  of  Plato  and  Aristotle !  And  in  oratory  what  splendouj 
was  there  before  Isocrates,'or  after  the  death  of  his  hearers  ar^d 
their  immediate  disciples  ?  So  crowded  were  they  into  a 
short  space  of  time,  that  all  who  were  worthy  of  hfting  rftmftiriT 
hftPfid  Tyniat  havfl  hftftTi  known  to  f^^^h  Oth*^^*- 

XVn.  Nor  has  this  peculiarity  occurred  more  among  the 
Greeks  than  among  the  JSomans.  Eoman  tragedy,  unless  we 
go  back  to  the  rudest  and  most  barbarous  efforts,  which  de-» 
serve  no  praise  but  as  attempts  at  invention,  subsists  wholly 
in  the  writings  of  Accius  and  his  contemporaries.  The 
agreeable  sportiveness  of  Latin  humour  displayed  itself,  about: 
the  same  time,  in  CsBcilius,  Terence,  and  Afranius^.  As  for 
the  historians,  a  period  of  less  than  eighty  years  (even  if  we 
include  Livy  in  the  age  of  the  earlier  writers)  produced  them 
all,  with  the  exception  of  Cato  and  some  old  and  obscure  an- 
nalists. Nor  did  the  assemblage  of  poets  extend  further  in 
time,  either  upwards  or  downwards.  With  respect  to  oratory, 

1  Whom  I  have  a  little  before  ennmerated]  Quot  patUo  amte  emmurammm. 
In  some  part  of  the  book  which  is  notv  lost. 

2  XVII.  CsBcilius,  Terence,  and  Afranius]  Why  does  he  omit  Plantns?    **  J, 
most  suppose  either  that  the  name  of  Plant  us  has  dropped  ont  of  the  texti  tfV' 
what  seems  more  probable,  that  Paterculci  entertained  the  same  (qpinbai  d 
riautos  as  Horace  expresses^  De  Arte  Poet  c&,  270,  and  therefore  in'|iiili[ai||'ji 
OQutted  him^  Krause,  '  '     '     •  * 
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forensic  pleading,  and  the  perfect  beauty  of  prose  eloquence, 
they  burst  forth  complete  (to  say  nothing  of  Cato,  and  to 
speak  with  due  respect  for  PubHus  Crassus,  Scipio,  LsbHus, 
the  Gracchi,  Fannius,  and  Servius  Galba)  under  Cicero,  who 
was  the  coryphsBus  in  his  art :  as  of  all  other  orators  we  re- 
ceive  pleasure  irom  iew,  and  admire  none,  except  such  as 
lived  in  his  time,  or  immediately  succeeded  it^.  That  the  same 
has  been  the  case  with  regard  to  grammarians,  statuaries, 
painters,  and  sculptors^,  whoever  investigates  the  records  of 
ages  will  easily  convince  himself,  and  will  see  that  the  most 
eminent  performances  in  every  art  are  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits  of  time. 

Of  this  concurrence  of  similar  geniuses  in  the  same  period, 
of  their  corresponding  devotion  to  like  pursuits,  and. their 
equality  of  progress,  I  often  inquire  for  the  causes,  but  find 
none  that  I  can  regard  as  satisfactory.  Some,  however,  I 
discover  that  are  probable ;  among  which  a^e  the  following. 
Emulation  nourishes  genius;  and  at  one  time  envy,  at  another 
admiration,  kindles  a  spirit  of  imitation.  Any  art,  too,  ig:hich- 
is  pursued  with  extreme  zeal,  will  soon  r^ackJhaJlfilghtJjf. 
excellence ;  and  to  stand  still  on  the  summit  is  difficult ;  as, 
In  the  natural  course  of  things,  what  cannot  advance,  recedes. 
And  as  we  are  at  first  excited  with  ardour  to  overtake  those 
whom  we  think  our  superiors,  so,  when  we  once  despair  of 
surpassing  or  equalling  them,  our  zeal  flags  with  our  hope, 
ceases  to  pursue  what  it  cannot  attain,  and,  relinquishing  that 
object  as  already  pre-occupied,  turns  to  something  new.  De- 
clining any  pursuit  in  which  we  cannot  arrive  at  eminence, 
we  endeavour  to  find  one  that  wiU  allow  scope  for  our  exer- 
tions ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  such  changes,  if  frequent 
and  unsteady,  prove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  perfection. 

1  Except  such  as  lived  in  his  time,  or  immediately  succeeded  it]  Neminem — nin 
atU  ah  ilh  visumy  atU  qui  ilium  viderit.  This  is  translated  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Krause.  Those  who  were  visi  ab  iilo  were  bis  contemporaries,  (some  of 
them,  perhaps,  a  little  his  seniors,)  with  whom  he  lived,  as  it  were,  face  to  face; 
those  qui  ilium  viderurU  were  the  men  of  the  sncceeding  generation,  who  were  just 
old  enough  to  have  had  a  sight  of  him.  Thus  Ovid  says  of  Virgil,  VirgiUum 
tantum  vidL 

'  Statuaries— scolpton]  PkiHii  msalptonbus,  Pkutes,  oxm  that  makes  fignr«f 
of  any  soft  oiatter,  as  oliqr{  iotifpiar  or  lo^ptor,  <km  ^^  works  with  hazdtC 
materisl,  siitQiit  or  VQidL 
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XVIII.  OdP  wonder  may  well  be  transferred  from  ages  to 
Oties.  One  city  in  Attica  was  distinguished  in  eloquence  for 
s  greater  number  of  years,  and  for  more  achievements  In  it, 
than  all  the  rest  of  Qreece ;  so  that,  though  the  natives  of 
that  country  were  dispersed  through  its  different  states,  we 
Blight  suppose  its  genius  to  have  been  confined  entirely  within 
the  walls  of  Athens.  Nor  do  I  more  wonder  that  this  should 
have  been  the  ease,  than  that  not  a  single  orator  of  Argos, 
Thebes,  or  La«edB9mon,  was  thought  worthy  of  notice  durmg 
Mb  life,  or  }f  remembrance  ailer  hta  death.  In  such  studies, 
these,  aa  well  as  many  other  cities,  were  wholly  im.productive, 
except  that  the  single  muse  of  Pindar  conferred  some  degree 
erf  lustre  on  Thebes.  Alcman*  the  Lacedtemonians  fifiely 
cJaim.    •    •    •    * 

r«  of  I^dii,  and  I  iMg^ 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 
Drclensioh  ;rRaDiaD  rirtne  tthet  Ibe  deBtniction  of  Caribtgi ;  van  nitb  Vin>> 
thnssnaUcmaiitk,!.  Acta  and  dcatb  of  riberias  Gracchus,  It.,  III.  Ari»- 
lonicjis  defeated  i  Namantia  owrlhrowo ;  cbarscter  and  death  of  PobUu* 
Scipio,  TV.  AcU  of  AdIus  Brntas  id  Spun,  V.  Proceedinga  and  death  of 
Cains  Gracclius,  VI.  CmEltj  of  Opimiua,  VII.  Narbo  Marilus  foanded- 
Cato  condemned  for  eitortion;  trinmpha  of  the  Metelli  and  Minntka,  VUI. 
EmioeDl  Roman  orators  and  writerB,  IX.  Sererity  of  the  ceneors ;  fsmilj  ol 
the  Domidi,  X.  Tbe  Jugnrthine  war  j  tlia  aeis  of  MariiiB,  3tl,  XII.  IH- 
fortono  and  death  of  DrnsiiB,  XIIL,  XIV.  The  colony  of  Carthago;  the 
Italian  war,  XV^  XVL  The  civic  franchise  ermted  to  the  ItaBans ;  charaeler 
of  Sylla,  XVn.  War  nith  Mithridatca  commenced ;  acta  of  Sulpdus,  XVIII. 
Civil  war  between  Marine  and  Eylla,  XIX  The  consnl  Pompeins  mnrdered  bf 
the  goldiers ;  proceedmga  of  Cinna,  XX.  Cinna  anccceds  in  recalling  Maiina, 
£XL  Marios's  proscriplian,  XXII.  Harins'e  death ;  anccesa  oT  Sylla  agaiDat 
Mitbridatea,  XXIII.  Deaths  of  Fimbria,  LuciHna,  and  Cinna,  ^IV. 
Further  proceedings  of  SjUa,  XXV.,  XXVI.  Fata  of  Pontin*  Teleainns,  and  d 
the  younger  Marina,  XXVIL  S;rlla'a  dictatorsbip  and  prosajption,  XavUL 
Character  of  Pompey,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  XXIX  Death  of  Sartorina  ( 
triumphs  of  Metellus  and  Pompey ;  war  with  Spartacoa,  XXX.  Pompey  snp- 
prcsscs  the  [urslea,  XXXI.,  XXX[l.  Pompey  receives  the  command  of  tba 
Mithridatic  vaT;  acts  ofLucnllus,  XXXIII.  Conqnest  of  Clete;  conspiisc; 
of  Catiline,  XXXIV.  Character  of  Cato ;  deatba  of  CatiHoe  and  the  other  con- 
epiralors,  XXXV.  Augnatiu  Cxaar  bom ;  leanied  mm  of  that  age,  XXXVL 
Tigranes  sarrendera  to  Pompey,  XXXVII.  Nanm  of  Boman  {niTinces,  and 
by  Bliom  conqncted,  XXXVIII^  XXXIX.  Pompey  eonqners  Mithridatw,  and 
trinmplis,  XL.  Descent,  character,  and  actions  of  Jnlins  Cieaar,  XLI— XLIIL 
First  Triumvirste ;  consnlihip  of  Caaar,  XLIV.  Of  Clodins,  Cicero,  and  Cato, 
XLV.  CiBsar's  acts  in  Ganl;  Crassns  killed  in  Partlia,  XL VI.  Further  pro. 
ceedings  of  Cesar;  Clodina  slain  by  Uilo,  XLVII.  Civil  war  between  Cnu 
and  Pompey,  XLVIll.-LII.  Death  of  Pompey,  LIIL  dear's  aelJons  in 
Egypt,  Africa,  and  Spain,  LIV.,  LV.  Ctesar'a  triumphs  and  death,  LVI, 
LVII.  Procerdings  of  Bmtos  and  Cicero,  LVIll.  Opening  of  Cssar'a  wiU; 
family  and  chameter  of  ADgustas,  LIX.  Diaseneiona  and  war  between  Cnsar 
and  Antony,  LX.,  LXI.  Provincei  decreed  to  Brutus  and  Caaaioa  by  the  se- 
nate; Cs«ar  Blighted,  LXII.  Antony  jinns  the  anny  of  Le^dna,LZIIL  Death 
of  Decimns  Brutos ;  banishment  of  Cicero,  LXIV.  The  saeond  TriniDnnti, 
LXV.  AnnlbfrproacriptioQ;  death  of  acero,LXVI.  Conduct  of  the  Romaui 
at  the  lime  oF  the  proscription,  LXVII.  Of  CelioiandMilo:  of  the  clemency 
of  CjBsur,  LXVIII.  Of  Dol,iliei:n,  Vatlnins,  and  lie  Piefian  law,  T.XIX. 
Proceedmga  of  Bmtna  and  Caasins;  they  ate  alabi  m  the  battle  «f  Pbjtapp^ 
LXX.    Conse^ueaces  of  tbe  battli:,  LXXI.,  LXXH.    Of  6>xlna  Pompein^ 
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LXXIIL  Of  Antony.  Caesar,  and  Livia,  LXXIV.,  LXXV.  Of  Gains  Vbieiui 
and  Falvia,  peace  between  Cksa:  and  Antony,  LXXVI.  Peace  with  Sext.aa 
Pompeius,  LXXVII.  Antony  nn.iies  Octavia,  CaBsar's  sister ;  Labienns  over- 
thrown, LXXVIII.  War  resumed  with  Sextua  Pompeius ;  Ciesar  marries 
Livia,  LXXIX.  Degradation  of  LepidUs,  LXXX.  Caesar  suppresses  a  mutiny 
m  the  army,  LXXXI.  Antony  invades  Parthia,  LXXXII.  Of  Pkncus, 
LXXXIII.  Battle  of  Actium,  and  what  immediately  followed  it,  LXXXIV. — 
LXXXVI.  Death  of  Antony,  LXXXVII.  Conspiracy,  death,  and  character  of 
Lepidus,  LXXXVIII.  Caesar's  triumphs  and  plans  of  government,  LXXXIX. 
Reduction  of  Spain  and  Dalmatia,  XC.  Roman  ensigns  recovered  from  the 
Parthians,  XCI.    Of  Sentius  Satuminus,  XCIL    Of  Marcellns  and  Agrippa 

.  XCI  1 1.  Expeditions  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus;  death  of  Drusus,  XCIV. — 
XCVir.  The  Thracian  war,  XCVIII.  Tiberias  retires  to  Rhodes,  XClX. 
Hostilities  resumed  in  Parthia  and  Germany;  excesses  of  Julia,  C.    Caius 

^   Caesar  in  Parthia;  his  death,  CI.,  CII.    Tiberius  and  Agrippa  adopted  by 

,    Augustus,  cm.,  CIV.    Acts  of  Tiberius  in  Germany,  CV. — CIX.    Insurrec- 

.  tion  in  Dalmatia,  CX.  Proceedings  of  Tiberius  against  the  Dalmatians  and 
Pannonians ;  botii  are  subdued,  CXI. — CXV.  Of  some  who  were  distinguished 

[  in  this  war,  CXVl.  Loss  of  the  legions  m  Germany  under  Varus,  CXVIL 
Of  Armuiius;  death  of  Varus,*  CXVIIL,  CXIX.  Tiberius  conducts  the 
German  war;  his  triumphs,  CXX. — CXXII.  Death  of  Augustus,  CXXHl. 
Tiberius  succeeds  him,  CXXIV.  Mutiny  in  Germany  and  lUyricum  suppressed, 

•  CXXV.  Government  of  Tiberius,  CXXVI.  Of  Sejanus,  CXXVIL,  CXXVIIL 
Observations  on  Tiberius,  CXXDt.,  CXXX.  Prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  Rome, 

;    CXXXL 
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The  former  Seipio  had  opened  for  the  Eomans  the  wa^ 
to  power ;  the  latter*  opened  that  to  luxury.  For  when  then 
dread  of  Carthage  was  at  an  end,  and  their  rival  in  empire 
was  removed,  the  nation,  deserting  the  cause  of  virtue,  went;|F 
over,  not  gradually,  but  with  precipitation,  to  that  of  vicel'^ 
the  old  rules  of  conduct  were  renounced,  and  new  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  people  turned  themselves '  from  activity  to 
slumber,  from  arms  to  pleasure,  from  business  to  idleness. 
Then  it  was  that  Seipio  built  porticos  on  the  Capitol ;  that 
Metellus  erected  those  before  mentioned^ ;  and  that  Cnaeus 
Octavius  raised  that  pre-eminently  delightful  one  in  the 
Circus  ;  and  private  luxury  soon  followed  public  magnificence. 
There  soon  succeeded  a  lamentable  and  disgraceful  war  in 
.Spain,  conducted  by  Viriathus,  a  captain  of  banditti ;  which, 

,    *  L  The  former  Seipio— the  latter]  The  former  was  Seipio  Africanns  Mtgor, 
.fike  conqueror  of  Hannibal;  the  latter  Seipio  Africanus  Minor,  who  destrojad 
Carthags  and  Numantia,  and  who  is  mentiooed  above,  L,  l& 
*  Before  mentioped}  See  i.,  2. 
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though  it  proceeded  with  various  changes  of  fortune,  was 
oftener  adverse  than  favourable  to  the  Romans.  And  Viria- 
thus,  rather  through  the  treachery  than  valour  of  Servilius 
Csepio,  being  killed,  a  still  more  violent  war  with  Numantia 
burst  forth.  This  city  never  had  under  arms  more  than  ten 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants,  yet,  whether  from  the  obstinacy 
of  their  spirit,  the  inexperience  of  our  generals,  or  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  it  compelled  both  Pompeius,  a  man  of 
great  reputation,  (the  first  of  the  name  who  held  the  codsuI- 
ship,)  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  on  most  dishonourable  terms, 
and  the  consul  Mancinus  Hostilius  to  make  another  not  les^ 
mean  and  disgraceful.  Interest  secured  Pompey  from  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  modesty  of  Mancinus,  by  shrinking  from  np 
penalty^,  led  to  his  being  surrendered  by  heralds  to  the 
enemy,  stripped  of  his  robes,  and  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
bis  back.  But  the  Numantines,  acting  like  the  people  of 
Caudium  in  former  times,  refused  to  receive  him,  saying  that 
a  public  violation  of  feith  was  not  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood 
of  an  individual. 

II.  This  surrender  of  Mancinus  excited  violent  dissensions 
in  the  state.  Por  Tiberius  Gracchus,  (son  of  a  most  illus- 
trious and  eminent  citizen,  and  grandson,  on  his  mother's 
side,  of  Publius  Africanus,)  who  had  been  quaestor  at  the 
time,  and  by  whose  encouragement  that  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  was  both  grievously  offended  at  the  annulling  of 
it,  and  entertained  apprehensions  for  himself  of  a  simi" 
sentence  or  punishment ;  from  which  causes,  though  in  his 
other  conduct  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  endowed  with 
the  highest  abilities-,  and  pure  and  upright  in  his  intentions, 
in  short,  adorned  with  every  virtue  of  which  man  when  per- 
fected both  by  nature  and  cultivation  is  susceptible,  he,  on 
being  appointed  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  consulate  of  Pub- 
lius Mutius  ScsBvola  ajid  Lucius  Calpumius,  a  hundred  a-nd 
sixty-two  years  ago,  deserted  the  worthy  party,  and  by  pro- 
mising the  rights  of  citizens  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
and  proposing  at  the  same  time  agrarian  laws,  threw  all 
things,  while  all  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing  in  the 

1  ShrinldDg  from  no  penalty,  ^.  j  Non  recuacmdo  perduxU  huc^  ^c  The  text 
18  here  so  obscure  that  Buhoken  8a3-s,  **  Ego  nihil  hie  intelligo,"  and  rappoeei 
tliat  some  words  are  lost    On  Caudium,  see  Florus,  L,  16. 
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state^,  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  brought  the  Common* 
wealth  into  imminent  danger,  of  which  it  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  what  would  be  the  eventT^  Octavius,  one  of  hia 
colleagues,  who  stood  up  in  defenee^f  the  public  good,  he 
compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  procured  the  election  of 
himself,  his  father-in-law  Appius,  who  had  been  consul,  and 
his  brother  Gracchus,  then  very  young,  as  commissioners  to 
distribute  lands,  and  settle  colonies. 

III.  On  this,  Publius  Scipio  Nasica,  grandson  of  him  who 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  senate  the  best  man  in  the 
state,  son  of  him  who  in  his  censorship  had  built  the  por- 
ticos to  the  Capitol,  and  great  grandson  of  Cnaeus  Scipio,  a 
mfl-n  of  very  illustrious  character,  uncle  of  Publius  Africa* 
nus ;  this  Scipio,  I  say,  though  not  invested  with  any  mili« 
tary  or  public  office,  and  though  lie  was  cousin  to  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  yet,  preferring  his  country  to  family  connexion, 
and  considering  whatever  injured  the  public  as  hurtful  to 
each  individual,  (for  which  merits  he  was  afterwards,  in  hi? 
absence,  created  chief  pontiff;  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,) 
wrapped  the  lappet  of  his  gown  round  his  left  arm,  and 
Inounted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Capitol ;  where,  standing 
on  the  summit  of  the  steps,  he  called  on  all  that  desired  the 
safety  of  the  Commonwealth  to  follow  him.  Immediately 
the  chief  of  the  nobility,,  the  senate,  the  greater  and  better 
part  of  the  equestrian  body,  and  such  plebeians  as  were 
unallured  by  the  pernicious  views  of  the  Gracchi,  rushed 
together  against  Gracchus,  who,  with  some  bands  of  bis  par- 
tisans, was  standing  in  the  court,  haranguing  a  concourse  of 
people  from  almost  every  part  of  Italy.  Betaking  himself 
to  flight,  he  was  struck,  as  he  was  running  down  the  descent 
from  the  Capitol,  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  bench,  and  thus 
prematurely  closed  a  life  which  he  might  have  passed  "witli 

*  IT.  All  men  were  eager  to  secure  a  footing  in  the  state]  Ommbits  statmm 
eoncupiscent^ms.  Sach  is  the  way  in  which  Krause  and  Orellius  understand  this 
phrase.  Lipsius  said  that  there  was  no  sense  in  it,  and  conjectnred  ommbm 
{sr.  legiLus  istis  agrariis)  statum  conctUierUibM,  which  Gruter  and  Heinnns 
approved,  and  Ruhnken  admitted  into  his  text.  But  concwpueenti&w  .aeems  to 
bave  been  too  hastily  condemned  by  these  critics.  **  Statum  habere.**  sajs  Kranse, 
^*e6t  vel  i^ivitatem,  vel  bonacertii,  agros  scilicet,  habere,  et  sie  atw-flfi^oid  it- 
ief:ibUo&. '    So,  he  adds,  the  proscribed  are  sf^'d,  c.  73,      " 
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the  greatest  honour.  (This  was  the  commencement  of  civij 
bloodshed,  and  of  iraprhiitj  to  the  sword,  in  Borne.    Hence*  Ol':^  . 
forward  right  was  oppressed  by  strength ;  the  more  powerful  ^ 
were  the  more  highly  esteemed ;  disputes  between  citizens,  \ 

which  were  formerly  settled  on  amicable  terms,  wero  decided 
by  the  sword ;  and  wars  were  undertaken,  not  for  honour- 
able reasons,  but  from  prospects  of  gain.  Nor  can  this 
excite  our  wonder;  for  examples  do  not  stop  where  they 
begin ;  but,  if  allowed  to  spread  through  a  channel  ever  so 
narrow,  make  way  for  themselves  to  any  extent ;  and,  when 
men  have  once  deviated  from  the  right  path,  they  are  hurried 
headlong  into  wrong ;  and  no  one  th^iks  that  (Hshonourable 
to  himself  which  is  gainful  to  anothe^^S 

lY.  During  the  course  of  these^wansactions  in  Italy, 
Aristonicus,  who,  on  the  death  of  king  Attains,  by  whom 
Asia  had  been  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  Eome,  (as  Bi» 
thynia  was  afterwards  bequeathed  to  them  bv  Nicomedes,) 
pretending  to  be  sprung  from  the  royal  family,  had  seized 
the  government  by  force  of  arms,  was  conquered,  and  led  in 
triumph  by  Marcus  Perpema,  and  afterwards  put  to  deatli 
by  Manius  Aquilius,  for  having,  at  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  killed  the  proconsul  Crassus  Mudanus,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  law,  as  he  was  on  his 
journey  out  of  the  country.  ' 

After  so  many  defeats  experienced  at  Numantia,  Publius 
Scipio  Africanus  jEmilianus,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  being 
elected  a  second  time  consid,  and  sent  into  Spain,  supported 
in  that  country  the  character  for  conduct  and  success  that 
he  had  acquired  in  Africa,  and  within  a  year  and  three 
months  after  his  arrival  levelled  Numantia,  after  surrounding 
and  shaking  it  with  batteries,  to  the  ground.  Nor  did  any 
man  of  any  nation,  before  his  time,  consecrate  his  name  to 
perpetual  remembrance  by  a  more  remarkable  destruction  of 
cities ;  for,  by  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  h© 
freed  us  from  the  dread  of  the  one,  and  from  the  dishonour 
that  we  suffered  from  the  other.  It  was  thiis  Scipio,  who, 
being  asked  by  Carbo,  a  tribune,  what  he  thought  of  the 
killing  of  Tiberius  GFracchus,  replied,  that  if  he  had  any 
thought  of  usurping  the  government,  be  was  justly  slain ; 
and,  when  the  whole  aaseioDly  cried  out  against  him,  he  ex- 
daimed,  ''After  hmng  ac  <iften  heard»  without  fear  the 
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Bhouts  of  armed  enemies,  how  can  I  be  alarmed  at  the  cries 
of  such  as  you,  to  whom  Italy  is  but  a  stepmother^  ?" 

Returning,  from  a  short  absence,  into  the  city,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Manius  Aquilius  and  Caius  Sempronius,  a  hundred 
and  fifly-eight  years  ago,  after  his  two  consulships  and  two 
triumphs,  and  after  having  removed  two  objects  of  terror  to 
his  country,  he  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  his  bed,  and 
marks  of  strangulation  were  observed  on  his  nieck.  Yet 
concerning  the  death  of  so  great  a  man  no  inquiry  was 
made ;  and  the  body  of  him  by  whose  services  Eome  had 
raised  her  head  above  the  world,  was  carried  to  its  burial- 
place  with  the  head  veiled^.  Whether  he  died  a  natural 
death,  as  most  people  think,  or  came  to  his  end,  as  some 
have  asserted,  by  treachery,  he  certainly  passed  a  life  of  such 
honour  that  it  is  eclipsed  by  none  before  nis  time  except  that 
of  his  grandfather.  He  died  at  about  fifty-four  years  of 
^e.  If  any  one  questions  this,  let  him  look  back  to  Scipio's 
first  consulship,  to  which  he  was  elected  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  and  doubt  no  more. 

•  V.  Before  the  destruction  of  Numantia,  the  military 
efforts  of  Decimus  Brutus  in  Spain  had  been  remarkable; 
so  that,  having  made  his  way  through  all  the  nations  of  that 
country,  subdued  vast  multitudes  of  men,  and  a  great  number 
of  cities,  and  visited  places  of  which  the  names  had  scarcely 
been  heard,  he  merited  the  surname  of  GallsBcus.  A  few 
years  before  him,  military  obedience,  under  Quintus  Mace- 
donicus,  was  enforced  in  that  country  with  such  severity 
that,  while  he  was  besieging  a  city  named  Contrebia,  he 
ordered  five  legionary  cohorts,  which  had  been  i-epulsed  in 
an  attack  on  a  very  steep  place,  to  mount  it  again  immedi- 
ately. Though  all  the  soldiers  made  their  wills  in  prepara- 
tion for  action,  as  if  going  tc  certain  destruction,  tne  obsti- 
nate general  was  not  deterred  from  his  purpose,  and  saw  his 
men  return  with  victory,  whom  he  had  sent  out  in  expecta- 

'  IV.  To  whom  Italy  is  but  a  stepmother]  ^torum  noverca  est  Italia.  Th« 
idle  and  dissolute  crowd  that  wandered  abont  the  city,  many  of  whom  were  noi 
natives  of  the  country,  were  not  considered  or  rained  by  Italy  as  her  children,  but 
regarded  by  her  with  the  disdain  of  a  stepmother.  The  origin  of  the  ezpresncm, 
is  Wesseling  pointed  out,  is  in  Plato's  Menexenus.  Corap.  Val.  Max.,  vL,  2,  8. 
-  «  With  the  head  veiled]  VekUo  capUe.  "  Obvoluto  capite  elatns  est,  ne  ItvGl 
^  ore  8opar(^r9t  ^  AureL  Vict.  58.    Thu  seems  to  have  bnfen  ciistonaMCf.  ; 
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tioE.  of  death.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  shame  ble  tided 
with  fear,  and  of  hope  springing  from  despair.  Ho  gained 
much  credit  for  courage  and  strictness ;  but  Fabius  -^milia- 
nus  showed  in  Spain  the  most  noble  example  of  discipline. 

VI.  After  an  interval  of  ten  years,  the  same  rage  which 
had  animated  Tiberius  Gracchus,  seized  his  brother  Caius, 
who,  resembling  him  in  all  his  virtues  as  well  as  in  his  want 
of  judgment,  was  in  abilities  and  eloquence  far  his  superior ; 
and  who,  though  he  might,  vnthout  the  least  anxiety  of 
mind,  have  become  the  very  first  man  in  the  state,  yet, 
prompted  by  a  desire  either  of  revenging  his  brother's 
death,  or  of  preparing  a  way  for  himself  to  regal  power,  he 
entered  on  a  tribuneship  of  similar  character  to  that  of  his  ) 
brother,  forming  projects,  however,  much  more  extensive/ 
and  influential.  He  designed  to  extend  the  civic  franchise 
to  all  the  Italians,  as  far  almost  as  the  Alps ;  to  divide  the 
lands,  and  to  prohibit  every  citizen  from  possessing  more 
than  five  hundred  acres  ;  a  restriction  which  had  once  been 
enjoined  by  the  Licinian  law.  He  likewise  wished  to  lay 
new  taxes  on  imported  goods,  to  fiU  the  provinces  vdth  new 
colonies,  to  transfer  the  privilege  of  being  judges^  from  the 
senators  to  the  knights,  and  to  distribute  com  to  the  popu- 
lace; in  short,  he  was  resolved  to  leave  nothing  quiet  and\ 
undisturbed,  nothing  in  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it.  1 
He  even  procured  himself  to  be  re-elected  tribune.  iBut  the 
consul  Lucius  Opimius,  who  in  his  prsetorship  had  demo-' 
lished  FregellsB,  attacked  him  with  an  armed  force,  and  put 
him  to  death,  and  together  vdth  him  Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man. 
who  had  been  consul,  and  had  triumphed,  but  was  equally 
inclined  to  noxious  measures;  and  whom  Caius  Gracchus 
had  nominated  a  commissioner  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Tiberius,  and  associated  with  himself  to  be  a  sharer  in  his 
king-like  power.  One  particular  in  Opimius's  conduct  is 
mentioned  deserving  of  reprobation,  namely,  that  he  ofiered 
a  reward  for  the  head,  not  merely  of  Gracchus,  but  of  any 
turbulent  Eoman  citizen,  promising  its  weight  in  golj. 
Flaccus,  while  he  was  collecting  a  party  in  arms  on  the  ■ 
^ventine,  with  intent  to  make  resistance,  was  killed, ' 

1  VI.  To  transfer  the  priyQege  of  tniig  judges,  ^]    See 
first  Epistle  to  Gtesar,  c,  3,  8, 
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witii  i^'^ elder  son;  Gracchus,  attempting  to  escape,  and 
being  "il^ly  overtaken  bj  a  party  sent  bj  Opimius,  field  out 
his  neck  to  Euponis  his  slave,  who  slew  himself  with  the 
same  fortitude  with  which  he  relieved  his  master.  Pompo- 
nius,  a  Eoman  knight,  showed  on  that  day  a  singular  degree 
of  attachment  to  Gracchus  j  for,  like  Codes,  he  withstood 
his  enemies  on  the  bridge,  and  then  run  himself  through  with 
his  sword.  The  body  of  Caius  Gracchus,  with  great  barba- 
rity  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  as 
had  previously  been  the  case  with  that  of  Tiberius. 

VII.  Such  was  the  latter  part  of  the  lives,  and  such  the 
deaths,  of  the  sons  of  Tibenus  Gracchus,  the  grandsons  of 
Publius  Scipio  Africanus,  itipti  wlm  TYig^e  a  bad  use  of  the 
best  talents,  and  who  died  while  their  mo^hflE^  the  daughter 
Qf^Afripftnus^  was  still  alivel  Had  tbese  men^SeS  their 
desires  on  any  degree  of  eminence  compatible  with  civil 
liberty,  (whatever  it  was  that  they  sought  to  gain  by  their  tur- 
bulent proceedings,)  the  public  would  have  granted  it  without 
an  effort  on  their  part.  To  the  severity  before  mentioned, 
was  added  an  act  of  unparalleled  barbaritv.  A  youth  of 
uncommon  beauty,  in  the  eighteenth  year  ot  his  age,  son  of 
Pulvius  riaccus,  but  innocent  of  his  father's  offences,  being 
sent  to  negotiate  terms  of  accommodation,  was  ordered  to  be 
put  to  death  by  Opimius.  A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  his  friend, 
seeing  the  lad  weep  as  he  was  dragged  to  prison,  said  to  him, 
"  Why  do  you  not  rather  act  thus  P '  And  immediately  dash- 
ing his  head  against  a  stone  pillar  at  the  prison-door,  beat  out 
his  brains,  and  expired. 

ExamiDations  of  the  friends  and  clients  of  the  Gracchi 
were  soon  after  held,  and  with  great  severity.  Hence,  when 
Opimius,  who,  in  other  matters  was  upright  and  respected, 
was  afterwards  condemned  on  a  trial  before  the  people,  no 
commiseration  was  shown  him  by  his  countrymen,  through 
their  recollection  of  his  former  want  of  feeling.  The  same 
general  odium  afterwards  deservedly  crushed,  under  trials 
before  the  people,  Rutilius  and  Popillius,  who,  being  consuls 
at  the  time,  had  acted  cruelly  towards  the  friends  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus.  Amongst  affairs  of  such  importance  I  shall  men- 
tion one  of  which  the  knowledge  is  of  little  consequence. 
This  is  the  Opimius,  from  whom,  when  he  was  consul,  the 
celebrated  Opimian  wine  was  named.     That  theireis  Jlti^^^ 
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it  at  present  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  distance  Cif  time,  for 
between  his  consulate  and  yours,  Marcus  Yinicius,  a  hundred 
and  fifty-one  years  have  elapsed.  The  conduct  of  Opimius 
met  the  less  approbation,  because  his  object  was  revenge 
from  personal  enmity ;  and  his  severity  seemed  to  have  been 
inflicted  to  satisfy,  not  public  justice,  but  private  hatred. 

VIII.  [Soon  Mter,  lq  the  consulate  of  Marcius  and  Por- 
cius,  the  colony  of  Narbo  Marcius  was  settled^.]  Let  the 
strictness  of  judicial  proceedings  in  those  times  be  here 
recorded.  Caius  Cato,  who  had  been  consul,  and  who  was 
grandson  of  Marcus  Cato,  and  son  of  the  sister  of  Africanus, 
was  convicted  of  extortion  committed  in  Macedonia,  and 
fined  eighteen  sestertia^ ;  for  judges  then  considered  the  in- 
clination of  the  man  to  dishonesty  rather  than  the  magni- 
tude of  the  offence,  and  estimated  deeds,  in  general,  by  in- 
tention, regarding  rather  what  had  been  done  than  to  how 
great  an  extent.  About  the  same  time,  the  two  Metelli, 
brothers,  triumphed  on  one  day.  Another  instance  of  dis- 
tinction not  less  honourable,  and  hitherto  unparalleled,  was, 
that  two  sons  of  Fulvius  Flaccus,  him  who  had  taken  Capua, 
were  joiaed  together  in  the  consulship.  One  of  them  indeed 
had  been  adopted,  and  received  into  the  family  of  Manlius 
Acidinus.  As  to  the  two  Metelli,  who  were  censors  together, 
they  were  cousins-german,  not  brothers ;  the  circumstance 
of  two  full  brothers  being  united  in  oj£ce  fell  to  the  lot  of 
none  but  the  Scipios'*.  At  this  time  the  Cimbri  andTeutones 
came  across  the  Rhine,  and  soon  made  themselves  notorious 
by  the  calamities  that  tHey  brought  on  us  and  on  themselves. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  celebt*ated  a  brilliant  triumph 
of  Minucius,  him  who  built  the  porticos  now  so  much  ad- 
mired, over  the  Scordisci. 

IX.  D-uring  this  period  flourished  those  eminent  orators 
Scipio  jEmilianus,  Lselius,  Servius  Gkilba,  the  two  Gracchi, 
Caius  Fannius,  Papirius  Carbo,  and,  above  all,  Lucius  Crassus 
and  Marcus  Antonius.  Nor  must  we  omit  Metellus  Numi- 
dicua,  or  Scaurus.     These,  in  time  as  weU  as  genius,  were 

1  VIII.  The  sentence  inclosed  in  brackets  is  evidently  out  of  place,  as  Bnnnan 
and  Erause  remark. 

<  Eighteen  sestertia]  About  159/1  7s.  6d. 

>  The  Scipios]  The  office  in  which  the  Scipios  were  united  was  the  sedileship, 
as  Kranse  says,  who  sapposes  that  some  wordis  to  that  eflfect  l4Te  been  lost  oat  oC 
Ulitezt. 
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followed  by  Caius  OaBsar  Strabo  and  PubUus  Sulpicius.    As 
to  Quintus  Mucius,  he  was  more  noted  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  law  than  for  eloquence.     During  the  same  age  appeared 
the  bright  genius  of  Afranius  in  comedy,  and  those  of  Pacu- 
vius  and  Attius  in  tragedy ;  geniuses  who  rise  into  competi- 
tion with  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks.     Then  were  displayed, 
too    the  powers  of  Ennius\  who  claims  for  his  works  an 
hoiaourable  place  with  theirs ;  for,  though  they  wrote  with 
more  correctiiess,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  greater  share  of 
.    ener^.    A  disrfcinguished  name  was  likewise  acquired  by 
^  Lucihus,  who  in  the  Numantine  war  had  served  in  the 
cavalry  under  Fublius  A&icanus.    At  the  same  time  Ju- 
gurtha  and  Marius,  then  both  young,  learned  in  the  same 
camp  nnder  Africanus  that  skill  which  they  were  afterwards 
to  practise  in  opposite  camps.     Sisenna  the  historian  was 
then  young,  but  some  years  afber,  at  a  more  advanced  age, 
published  his  history  of  the  civil  wars,  and  those  of  Sylla. 
CobHus  was  prior  to  Sisenna :  coeval  with  him  were  Rutilius, 
Claudius  Quadrigarius,  and  Valerius  Antias.    We  must  not, 
however,  forget  that  Pomponius  lived  in  this  age,  a  writer 
admired  for  his  thoughts,  though  rude  in  language,  and 
chiefly  deserving  notice  for  the  novelty  of  what  he  invented*. 
X.  Let  us  here  record  a  severe  act  of  the  censors  Cassius 
Longinus  and  C»pio,  who,  a  hundred  and  fifbr-five  years  ago, 
M       summoned  before  them  an  augur,  ^milius  Lepidus,  because 
r  ^e  rented  a  house  at  six  sestertia^.  At  present,  if  any  person 
f    1 .  lived  at  so  low  a  rent,  he  would  scarcely  be  acknowledged  as 
a  senator :  so  soon  do  people  proceed  nrom  the  reasonable  to 
:the  unreasonable,  from  the  unreasonable  to  the  vicious,  from 
«*i(jhe  vicious  to  the  extravagant.     During  this  period  a  re- 
flOT'kable  victory  was  gained  by  Domitius  over  the  Arvemi, 
and  another  by  Fabius  over  the  Allobroges.    Eabius,  who 
was  grandson  of  Paulus,  acquired  from  his  success  the  sur- 
name of  Allobrogicus.    Here  we  may  observe  a  peculiar 
kind  of  happiness  attending  the  Dominan  family,  wmch  was 

'  IX.  Of  Ennins]  The  name  of  Ennius  has  been  supplied  in  the  texts  oi 
Ruhnken  and  Ejrause  from  a  conjecture  of  Heinsius. 

2  What  he  invented]  He  was  an  eminent  writer  of  the  Fabvim  ilfalKtMMB,  M 
not  the  inventor  of  that  kind  of  compositioo.  But  perhapi  be  was  the  first  thit 
gave  them  any  regularity  of  fornu 

s  X.  Six  ses^srtia]  About  532.  28.  6d. 
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highly  distinguished,  though  confined  to  a  small  number. 
Beibre  the  present  Cnseus  Domitius,  a  youth  of  most  re- 
markable goodness  of  disposition,  there  were  seven  of  that 
family,  the  only  sons  of  their  respective  parents,  who  all 
arrived  at  the  consulship  and  priesthood,  and  almost  all  at 
the  honours  of  a  triumph. 

XI.  The  Jugurthine  war  was  then  conducted  by  Quintus 
Metellus,  a  commander  inferior  to  no  one  of  the  age.  Under 
him  acted,  as  lieutenant-general,  Caius  Marius,  whom  we 
mentioned  above,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  coarse  and  rough  in 
his  manners,  but  of  strict  temperance^,  who,  inproportion  aa 
he  was  excellent  in  war,  was  fatal  to  peace.  He  was  immo- 
derately eager  for  glory,  his  ambition  was  insatiable,  his  pas- 
sions ungovernable,  so  that  he  was  never  at  rest.  By  dis- 
seminating, through  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  others  who 
traded  in  Africa,  insinuations  against  Metellus,  as  being 
dilatory  in  his  operations,  an«l  purposely  protracting  the  war 
to  the  third  year,  as  weU  as  invectives  against  the  natural 
pride  of  the  nobles,  and  their  ambition  to  continue  in  posts 
of  power,  he  succeeded,  after  obtaining  leave  of  absence  to 
come  to  Eome,  in  procuring  his  election  to  the  consulship, 
and  getting  the  management  of  the  war,  now  nearly  termi- 
nated by  MeteUus,  who  had  twice  routed  Jugurtha  in  the 
field,  intrusted  to  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  triumph  of 
Metellus  was  exceedingly  magnificent,  and  the  surname  of 
Numidicus,  which  he  haa  weU  earned  by  his  merits  in  the 
field,  was  conferred  upon  him.  As  we  previously  noticed 
the  splendid  fortune  of  the  Domitian  family,  we  may  here 
mention  that  of  the  C»cilian,  for  within  about  twelve  years 
of  this  time  there  were  above  twelve  Metelli  either  consuls 
or  censors,  or  who  enjoyed  triumphs.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  fortune  of  families,  like  that  of  cities  and 
empires,  fiourishes,  fades,  and  decays. 

XII.  Caius  Marius,  at  this  early  time,  had  Lucius  Sylla 
connected  with  him  in  quality  of  quaestor,  as  if  from  some 
precaution  of  the  fates^,  and  having  sent  him  ambassador  to 

1  XL  Of  strict  temperance]  Viid  sandus.  This  Is,  as  Krause  observes,  evi- 
lentlj  the  sense.  So  Orassns,  hi  c.  46,  is  said  to  be  sanctissimus  immunisqm 
vokiptatSbut,  Marios  is  called  by  Sallost,  Jug.,  c.  63,  kUndbm  atque  diviHarwn 
wictor. 

*  XIL  Fxnm  lome  |ifioaatMii  of  the  fiites]  Ui  pracapenHbtu/aHa,    As  il 
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king  Bocchus,  received,  througli  his  means,  king  Jugnrtha 
as  a  prisoner;  an  event  which  took  place  a  hundred  and 
fTiirfj-pigVif.  ypfl^yp  aprn  Being  elegtgd-COnsUl  h  SeCftnd  tuiae] 
and  returning  toSome,  he  led  Jugurtha  in  triumph  on  the 
first  of  January,  the  day  on  which  his  second  consulship 
commenced.  As  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Oermani 
tribes,  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  mentioned  above,  had  van- 
quished and  put  to  flight  in  G-aul  the  consuls  Csepio  and 
Manlius,  as  well  as  Carbo  and  Silanus  previously,  and  nad  dis- 
persed their  armies,  and  killed  Aurelius  Scaurus  the  consul, 
well  as  other  leaders  of  great  reputation,  the  Itoman 
people  deemed  that  no  commander  was  better  qualified  than 
Marius  to  repel  such  formidable  enemies.  Thenceforward 
^pBSulships  multiplied  on  him.  TTia  third  was  spent  in  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  in  the  same  year  CnsBus  Domitius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that  the  people 
should  appoint  priests,  who  were  formerly  elected  by  the 
sacerdotsd  body.  In  his  fourth  he  engaged  the  Teutones,  at 
AqtKs  Sexticd,  beyond  the  Alps,  and  in  two  successive  days 
slew  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  utterly  re- 
duced their  nation.  In  his  fifth,  he  himself,  and  the  pro- 
consul Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus,  met  the  Cimbri  on  what 
are  called  the  Eaudian  plains,  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  most  successful  battle,  killing  or 
taking  above  a  hundred  thousand  men.  By  these  victories 
Marius  seems  to  have  deserved  that  his  country  should  not 
regret  his  birth ;  and  to  have  made  amends  by  his  services 
for  the  evils  that  he  brought  upon  it.  The  sixth  was  con- 
^  /  ferred  on  him  as  a  reward  for  his  merits.  Yet  must  not 
•  ^  this  consulship  be  defrauded  of  its  due  share  of  praise,  for, 
during  the  course  of  it,  the  consul  repressed,  with  an  armed 
force,  the  excesses  of  ServiHus,  Glaucia,  and  Satuminua 
Apuleius,  who,  maintaining  themselves  in  office,  were  inflict- 
ing deep  wounds  on  the  constitution,  and  dispersing  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  with  violence  and  bloodshed ;  and 


^ 
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Nj     he  at  last  put  those  pestilent  disturbers  to  death  in  the 
No=s^ria  Hostilia^. 

XIII.  At  the  end  of  a  few  succeeding  years,  Marcui 

iites,  by  nniting  them  together  at  this  time,  had  been  anzions  to  prevent  tM 
^cord  that  afterwards  raged  between  them.  Kranae, 
-     '     >  Cnris  were  houses  of  aasembly  for  toe  wards  (cMrtaO  ol  the  dir* 
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liivius  Drusus  entered  on  the  office  of  tribune ;  a  man  of  tlieJ 
noblest^birt1i7  the  greatest  eloquence,  and  the  strictest  purity  f^ 
orlife ;  but  who,  in  all  his  undertakings,  was  more  dis^- 
guished  by  ability  and  good  intention  than  by  success.,  ^e 
formed  a  design  of  restoring  to  the  senate  its  ancient  dig- 
nity, and  of  transferring  from  the  knights  to  that  body  the 
right  of  being  judges ;  because  when  the  knights,  by  the 
Sempronian  laws,  were  invested  with  that  authority,  they 
had  treated  with  cruel  severity  many  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  innocent  citizens  ;  and  in  particular  had  brought  to 
trial  for  extortion  Publius  Rutilius,  a  man  distinguished  for 
virtue  not  only  above  his  own,  but  above  any  age,  and,  to  the 
exceeding  great  grief  of  the  public,  had  condemned  him-kL 
pay  a  penalty.   But  in  those  very  efforts  which  he  made  in  fa-  ^ 
vour  of  the  senate,  he  found  the  senate  itself  opposed  to  him.   \ 
Por  they  did  not  perceive  that  whatever  he  brought  forward    1 
in  favour  of  the  plebeians  was  intended  to  allure  and  attract    I 
the  multitude,  in  order  that,  being  gratified  in  smaller  mat- 
ters, they  might  consent  to  others  of  greater  importance. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  fate  of  Drusus,  that  the  senate  favoured 
the  injurious  proceedings  of  his  colleagues  more  than  his 
own  excellent   designs,    rejecting  with  scorn  the  honour 
offered  by  him,  while  they  submitted  patiently  to  the  wrong 
done  them  by  the  others ;  looking,  in  short,  ^th  envy  on 
his  very  exalted  reputation,  and  with  indulgence  on  the  mean 
characters  of  his  opponents. 

Xiy .  When  such  well-intended  plans  were  badly  received, 
the  purpose  of  Drusus  was  changed,  and  he  resolved  to  ex- 
tend the  civic  franchise  to  all  Italy.  As  he  was  taking  mea- 
eures  for  this  purpose,  on  coming  home  one  day  from  the 
forum ;  surrounded  by  the  immense  disorderly  crowd  that 
constantly  attended  him,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  court-yard  of 
his  own  house  with  a  knife,  which  was  left  sticking  in  his 
side,  and  within  a  few  hours  expired.  While  he  was  draw- 
ing almost  his  last  breath,  he  uttered  an  expression,  as 
he  looked  on  the  crowd  standing  round  and  lamenting  over 
him,  very  consonant  to  his  inward  feelings.  "  My  relations 
and  friends,"  said  he,  "  will  the  Commonwealth  ever  again 
have  a  citizen  like  me  ?"  Thus  ended  the  life  of  this  illus- 
trious man.  One  incident  which  marks  the  goodness  of  his 
disposition  must  not  be  omi^^ted.    When  he  was  building  a 


\ 
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houst  on  the  Palatine  Mount,  on  the  spot  where  that  stands 
which  formerly  was  Cicero's,  afterwards  Censorinus's,  and  now 
belongs  to  Statilius  Sisenna,  and  the  architect  offered  to  con- 
struct it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  proof  against  all 
overlookers,  no  one  being  able  even  to  cast  a  glance  into  it, 
"  Bather,*'  replied  he,  "  if  you  have  such  skill,  construct  my 
house  in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever  I  do  may  be  seen 
by  all." 

XV.  [Among  the  most  pernicious  measures  introduced 
by  the  laws  of  Gracchus,  I  reckon  the  planting  of  colonies 
out  of  Italy.     Such  a  proceeding  our  ancestors  had  so  care- 
fully avoided,  (because  they  saw  Carthage  so  much  more 
powerful  than  its  mother  city  Tyre ;  Marseilles  than  Phocsea ; 
Syracuse  than  Corinth  ;  Cyzicus  and  Byzantium  than  Mile* 
tus,)  that  they  even  called  home  Roman  citizens  from  the 
provinces  to  be  registered  by  the  censors  in  Italy.     The 
first  colony  planted  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy  was  Carthage^.] 
The  death  of  Drusus  hastened  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ita- 
lian war,  which  had  been  gathering  to  a  head  during  a  con* 
siderable  time  before  ;  for  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  CsBsar 
and  Publius  Rutilius,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  from  the 
present,  all  Italy  took  arms  against  the  Eomans.     This  un- 
fortunate insurrection  had  its  origin  among  the  people  of 
Asculum,  (who  killed  Servius  a  praetor,  and  Fonteius  a  lieu- 
tenant-general,) and  from  them  it  soon  spread  to  the  Mar- 
sians,  and  diffused  itself  through  every  quarter  of  the  coun- 
try.    As  the  subsequent  sufferings  of  those  people  were  very 
severe,  so  were  their  demands  extremely  just ;   for   they 
claimed  the  privileges  of  a  country,  whose  power  they  sup- 
ported by  their  arms ;  every  year,  and  for  every  war,  they 
furnished  a  double  number  of  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
yet  were  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  state,  which,  by 
their  services,  had  arrived  at  that  very  eminence  from  whictt 
it  looked  down  with  disdain  on  men  of  the  same  nation  and 
blood,  as  aliens  and  foreigners.     This  war  carried  off  above 
three  hundred  thousand  of  the  flower  of  Italv.     The  Eoman 
generals  most  distinguished  m  it  were,   Cnseus  Pompey, 
father  of  Cnaeus  Pompey  the  Q-reat ;  Caius  Marius  before 

XV  The  words  inclosed  in  bracks  are  entirely  out  of  place,  like  thoat  i| 
the  bvgliainx  of  o.  8. 
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mentioned ;  Lucius  Sylla,  wlio  was  prsetor  in  the  preceding 
year ;  and  Quintus  Metellus,  son  of  Numidicus,  who  de» 
servedly  obtained  the  surname  of  Pius :  for  when  his  father 
was  banished  by  Lucius  Satuminus,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
because  he  alone  refused  to  swear  obedience  to  his  laws,  the 
son,  by  his  dutiftd  exertions,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  and  the  approbation  of  the  Eoman  people,  procured 
his  recal.  So  that  Numidicus  was  not  more  honoured  by  his 
triumphs  and  distinctions  than  by  the  cause  of  his  exile,  the 
exile  itself,  and  his  return  from  it. 

XVI.  The  most  remarkable  leaders  of  the  Italians  were 
Silo  Popsedius,  Herius  Asinius,  Insteiu»  ^ato,  Caius  Ponti- 
dius,  Telesinus  Pontius,  Marius  Egnatius,  and  Papius  Muti- 
lus.  Nor  shall  I,  through  mistaken  modesty,  withhold  any 
part  of  the  praise  due  to  my  own  family,  while  I  relate  only 
the  truth  ;  for  much  honour  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Minatius  Magius  of  JEculanum,  my  ancestor  in  the 
fourth  degree.  He  was  grandson  of  Decius  Magius,  (a  man 
of  high  distinction  and  trust  among  the  Campanians,)  and 
displayed  in  this  war  such  a  faithfid  attachment  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  that,  with  a  legion  which  he  himself  had  raised  among 
the  Hirpinians,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Titus  Didius,  took 
Herculaneum,  and  with  Lucius  Sylla  besieged  Pompeii, 
and  gained  possession  of  Compsa.  His  virtues  have  been 
celebrated  by  several  writers,  but  by  Hortensius,  in  his 
Annals,  more  fully  and  clearly  than  by  any  other.  The 
Roman  people  amply  recompensed  his  fidelity,  by  voting  him 
a  citizen  with  peculiar  distinction,  and  electing  his  two  sons 
praetors,  at  a  time  when  only  six  were  elected.  So  variable 
and  alarming  was  the  fortune  of  the  Italian  war,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  successive  years  two  Eoman  consuls,  first 
Eutilius  and  afterwards  Porcius  Cato,  were  slain  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  armies  of  the  Eoman  people  discomfited  in 
several  places,  so  that  a  general  assumption  of  the  military 
dress^  took  place,  and  was  long  continued.  The  enemy  chose 
for  their  seat  of  government  the  city  of  Corfiniui»,  which 

I  XVI.  Assumption  of  the  military  dress]  Ad  aaga  irtltitt,  "livy,  E^]sx&, 
says,  with  reference  to  these  times,  »a§apoptikt8  tumptiL  Thisnu^JoygviiMOti 
the  aagum^  the  Romans  assnmed,  by  a  decree  of  the  temite,  in  tha  mort  iliiiniaf 
wars,  and  retained  it  till  better  fortune  appeired,  idKm  fh^  MtBflHd  tD  tht  J 
Compare  Liv.,  Epit.  hxiv. ;  Cic,  PhiL,  xiv.,  1,**  iWlMh  .': 
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J  named  Italicum.  The  strength  of  the  Eomans  was 
aAerwards  recruited,  though  slowly,  by  admitting  into  citi- 
zenship  such  as  either  had  not  taken  arms,  or  had  laid  them 
down  early,  while  the  exertions  of  Pompey,  Sylla,  and  Marius, 
revived  the  energy  of  the  government  when  it  was  debili- 
tated and  ready  to  sink. 

XYII.  An  end  being  now  nearly  put,  except  where  the 
remains  of  hostility  continued  at  Nola,  to  the  Italian  war, 
(the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Eomans,  themselves  ex- 
hausted, consented  to  grant  the  privilege  of  citizenship  to 
certain  states  that  were  vanquished  and  reduced,  rather 
than  to  the  whole  when  flourishing  in  unimpaired  strength,) 
Quintus  Pompeius  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla  entered  upon 
their  consulship.  Sylla  was  a  man,  who,  before  he  had  sub- 
dued his  competitors,  could  not  be  sudGBciently  commended, 
nor  afterwards  too  severely  censured.  He  was  of  a  noble 
family,  being  the  sixth  in  descent  from  Cornelius  Buflnus, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  leaders  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  ; 
but  as  the  lustre  of  the  family  had  been  for  some  time  ob- 
scured, he  conducted  himself,  through  a  great  part  of  his  life, 
IQ  such  a  manner,  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of 
standing  for  the  consulship.  However  after  his  prsBtorship, 
having  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  Italian  war,  (such  ae 
he  had  before  gained  when  lieutenant-general  under  Marius  ii: 
Gaul,  where  he  defeated  some  of  the  enemy's  most  emineni 
commanders,)  he  assumed  courage  from  success,  and  be- 
coming a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  was  elected  by  tke 
almost  universal  suffrage  of  his  countrymen.  When  he 
attained  this  honour,  he  was  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

XVIII.  About  this  time^ithric^ates  king  of  Pontua.  a 
prince  who  must  neither  be  passed  without  notice,  nor 
be  slightly  mentioned;  a  man  most  active  in  war,  pre- 
eminent in  courage,  distinguished  sometimes  by  success  and 
always  by  spirit ;  in  council  a  general,  in  action  a  soldier,  and 
in  hatred  to  the  Eomans  another  Hannibal,  took  forcible 
possession  of  Asia,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Eoman  citizens 
that  were  in  it,  whom,  by  sending  letters  to  the  different 
states,  filled  with  promises  of  great  rewards,  he  procured  to 
be  slain  on  the  same  day  and  hour.  At  this  crisis  no  people 
A  nailed  th«  Bhodians,  either  in  resolute  exertions  against 
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Mithridatea,  or  in  firm  attachment  to  tl\e  Eomans ;  and  a 
lustre  was  thrown  on  their  fidelity  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
MitylenaeaiLs,  who  gave  up  in  chains  to  Mithridates,  Manius 
Aquillius  and  several  others ;  and  yet  to  these  very  Mity- 
lenaeans  lib  )rty  was  afterwards  granted  by  Pompey,  merely 
to  gratify  Theophanes^.  Mithridates,  now  becoming  for- 
midable, seemed  to  threaten  even  Italy,  when  the  province 
of  Asia  fell  to  the  lot  of  SvUa^  After  leaving  Eome,  he 
stayed  some  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola ;  (for  thai 
city,  as  if  repenting  of  the  fidelity  to  us,  which  it  had 
sacredly  maintained  during  the  Punic  war,  continued  in 
arms  with  persevering  obstinacy,  and  was  then  besieged  by 
a  Eoman  army ;)  during  which  interval,  Publius  Sulpicius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  an  eloquent  and  active  man,  distin- 
guished for  wealth,  interest,  the  number  of  his  friends,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding  and  character,  (who,  though 
he  had  formerly,  with  the  best  apparent  intentions,  obtained 
from  the  people  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  yet  after- 
wards, as  if  he  repented  of  his  virtues,  and  as  if  his  good 
resolutions  were  profitless,  grew  suddenly  vicious  and  vio- 
lent, and  attached  himself  to  Marius,  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
seventieth  year,  was  still  coveting  every  command  and  every 
province,)  this  man,  I  say,  how  proposed  a  law  to  the 
people,  by  which  Sylla's  commission  was  annxdled,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war  decreed  to  Marius ;  to  which 
he  added  other  laws  of  pernicious  and  fatal  tendency,  such 
as  could  not  be  endured  in  a  free  state.  He  even,  by  means 
of  some  emissaries  of  his  faction,  put  to  death  a  son  of 
the  consul  Quintus  Pompeius,  who  was  also  son-in-law  of 
SyUa. 

XIX.  On  this,  Sylla,  having  collected  a  body  of  troops, 
and  returned  to  the  city,  took  possession  of  it  by  force  of 
arms,  and  expelled  twelve  promoters  of  these  new  and  per- 
nicious measures,  among  whom  were  Marius,  his  son,  and 
Publius  Sulpicius ;  at  the  same  time  procuring  a  law  to  be 
passed  declaring  them  exiles.  As  for  Sulpicius,  some  horoe- 
men  overtaking  him  in  the  Laurentine  marshes,  put  him  to 
death ;  and  his  head,  being  elevated  and  displayed  on  the 

1  XVIII.  Theophanes]  A  nattve  ot  Mitylene,  and  friend  of  Pompey,  of  wham 
acta  he  wrote  a  history. 
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Rostrum,  was  an  omen,  as  it  were,  of  the  approaching  pro- 
scription. Marius,  after  his  sixth  consulship  and  his  seven* 
tieth  year,  being  found  naked,  and  covered  with  mud,  with 
only  his  eyes  and  nose  above  the  surface,  among  the  reeds 
at  the  margin  of  the  lake  of  Marica,  where  he  had  concealed 
himself  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Sylla's  horsemen,  was  taken 
out,  and,  with  a  cord  about  his  neck,  dragged  to  the  prison 
of  Mintumae,  by  order  of  one  of  the  two  colonial  magis- 
trates. A  public  servant,  by  nation  a  German,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  Marius  in  the  Cim- 
brian  war,  was  sent  with  a  sword  to  despatch  him  ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  recognise  Marius,  than,  vnth  a  loud  outcry, 
showing  how  much  he  was  shocked  at  the  fall  of  so  great  a 
man,  he  threw  away  the  weapon,  and  hurried  out  of  the 
prison.  His  countrymen,  thus  taught  by  a  barbarian^  to 
<3ommiserate  the  man  who  was  recently  at  their  head,  sup- 
plied him  with  clothes  and  provision  for  a  voyage,  and  put 
nim  on  board  a  ship.  Having  overtalcen  his  son  near  the 
island  of  -Slnaria,  he  steered  his  course  to  Africa,  where,  in 
a  hut  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  he  Uved  in  a  state  of 
indigence.  Here,  while  Marius  viewed  Carthage,  and  Car- 
thage contemplated  him,  they  might  afford  consolation  to 
each  other. 

XX.  In  this  year  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  were  first 
stained  with  the  blood  of  a  Roman  consul.  Quintus  Pom- 
peius,  Sylla's  colleague,  was  slain  by  the  troops  of  Cnaeus 
Pompey  the  proconsul,  in  a  mutiny  which  theur  leader  had 
himself  excited.     *    *    *    * 

Cinna  showed  no  more  moderation  than  Marius  and  Sul- 
picius;  for  although  the  citizenship  of  Rome  had  been 
granted  to  Italy,  on  the  understanding  that  the  new  mem- 
bers should  be  included  in  eight  new  tribes,  (lest  otherwise 
their  power  and  numbers  might  detract  from  the  dignity  of 
the  original  citizens,  and  the  receivers  of  the  kindness  be 
more  powerful  than  their  benefactors,)  he  now  promised  that 
he  would  distribute  them  through  all  the  tribes.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  had  drawn  together  into  the  city  a  Tart 
multitude  from  all  parts  of  Italy.     But  he.  was  driven  onlr  fq(  ;, 

1  XIX.  By  a  barbarian]  Ab  hoste.  "  AUrburo/*  Krame,  Hottk,  i 
to  dm 
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jRome  by  the  power  of  his  colleague  and  of  the  nobles ;  and, 
while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Campania,  the  consulship  waa 
taken  from  him  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  and  Lucius  Corne- 
lius Merula,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  was  appointed  in  his  place ; 
an  illegal  proceeding,  better  suited  to  the  demerits  of  the 
man,  than  for  a  precedent.  Cinna,  after  first  bribing  the 
tribunes  and  centurions,  and  theu  gaining  over  the  soldiens 
by  promises  of  largesses,  was  received  as  leader  by  the  army 
at  Nola,  and  when  all  the  troops  had  sworn  obedience  to  him, 
he,  retaining  the  ensigns  of  coxsul,  turned  their  arms  against 
his  country ;  dependmg  chiefly,  however,  on  the  vast  number 
of  the  new  citizens,  of  whom  he  had  enlisted  above  three 
hundred  cohorts,  and  filled  up  the  complement  of  thirty 
legions.  His  party  stood  in  need  of  men  of  character  and 
influence ;  and,  to  add  to  these,  he  recalled  from  exile  Caius 
Marius,  his  son,  and  the  others  who  had  been  banished  with 
them. 

XXI.  While  Cinna  was  making  war  on  his  country,  Cnsaus 
Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great,  (who  had  done  emi- 
nent service  to  the  state  in  the  Marsian  war,  especially  in 
the  Picenian  territory,  and  had  taken  Asculum,  near  which 
city,  while  the  troops  were  dispersed  in  various  other  parts, 
seventy-five  Roman  citizens,  in  one  day,  maintained  a  con- 
flict with  more  than  sixty  thousand  Italians,)  had  become, 
from  being  disappointed  of  another  consulship,  so  equivocal 
in  his  conduct,  and  so  apparently  undecided  for  either  party, 
that  he  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  with  a  view  to  his  own 
advantage,  and  to  be  watching  for  opportunities  of  turning 
himself  and  his  army  to  one  side  or  the  other,  wherever  the 
greater  prospect  of  power  for  himself  should  appear.  But 
at  last  he  came  to  a  collision  with  Cinna,  in  a  long  and 
fierce  battle,  of  which,  begun  and  ended  as  it  was  under  the 
very  walls  and  view  of  the  city  of  Eome,  it  can  hardly  be 
expressed  how  grievous  was  the  result  both  to  the  com- 
batants and  the  spectators^.  Soon  after,  while  a  pestilence 
was  ravaging  both  armies,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficiently 
exhausted  by  the  sword,  Cnsras  Pompeius  died;  but  the 
joy  felt  at  his  death  was  in  a  greafe  measure,  GOunterbalaDced 
Dj  sorrow  for  the  loM  of  so  vombj  eitiie8i%  out  off  by  the 
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■word  or  by  sickness.  The  Eoman  people  vented  on  hia 
corpse  the  resentment  which  they  owed  to  him  when  alive. 
Whether  there  were  two  or  three  families  of  the  Pompeii, 
Quintus  Pompeius  was  the  first  consul  of  that  name,  with 
CnaBUS  ServiLus,  about  a  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years 
ago.  Cinna  and  Marius,  after  several  encounters,  not  with- 
out considerable  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  ciiy ;  but  Cinna  entered  it  first,  and  proposed 
a  law  for  the  recal  of  Marius. 

XXII.  Soon  afber,  Caius  Marius  made  his  entry  into  the 
city,  an  entry  fatal  to  his  countrymen.  Nothing  coidd  have 
surpassed  his  victorious  irruption  in  cruelty,  had  not  that  of 
Sylla  speedily  followed.  Nor  was  the  licentious  barbarity  of 
the  sword  inflicted  only  on  the  middling  ranks ;  but  men  of 
the  highest  stations,  and  most  eminent  characters,  were 
destroyed  under  various  kinds  of  sufierings;  among  these 
the  consul  Octavius,  a  man  of  the  mildest  disposition,  was 
slain  by  order  of  Cinna.  Morula,  who,  on  the  approach  of 
Cinna,  liad  resigned  the  consulship,  having  opened  his  veins, 
and  sprinkled  his  blood  on  the  altars,  implored  the  same 
gods,  whom,  as  priest  of  Jupiter,  he  had  oriben  intreated  to 
preserve  the  Commonwealth,  to  pour  curses  on  Cinna  and  his 
party,  and  then  resigned  a  life,  which  had  greatly  served  the 
state.  Marcus  Antonius,  a  man  as  eminent  in  civil  dignity 
as  in  eloquence,  was,  by  order  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  stabbed 
by  the  swords  of  the  soldiers;  whom  he  long  caused  to 
hesitate  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence.  Quintus  Catulus,  cele- 
brated for  his  other  merits,  as  well  as  for  the  fame  acquired 
in  the  Cimbrian  war,  which  was  common  to  him  and  Ma- 
rius, when  search  was  made  for  him  by  executioners,  shut 
himself  up  in  a  place  lately  plastered  with  mortar^,  had  fire 
brought  in  to  raise  a  strong  smell,  and  then,  by  inhaling  the 
noxious  vapour,  and  holding  in  his  breath,  he  found  a  aeath 
agreeable  to  the  wishes,  though  not  to  the  intentions  of  his 
enemies.  Everything  was  falling  headlong  into  ruin,  but  no 
person  was  yet  found  who  dared  to  make  a  donation  of  the 
property  of  a  Eoman  citizen,  or  to  ask  for  it.  Afberwarda 
this  additional  evil  was  introduced,  that  avarice  supplied 

»  XXII.  With  mortar]  Cake  aren&que.  With  lime  and  sane   Flcros,  SL,  t]|    .4 
uys  that  Catulus  died  igrUt  haustUf  by  swallowing  fire. 
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motives  for  cruelty ;  magnitude  of  guilt  was  estimated  by 
magnitude  of  wealth ;  whoever  was  rich,  was  criiniual,  and 
became  a  reward,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  destruction^ ;  nor 
was  anything  considered  dishonourable  that  was  gainful. 

XXIII.  Oinna  now  entered  on  his  second  consulship,  and^  \^  ^'' 
Marius  on  his  seventh,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  the  former  \  r  - 
six.     In  the  early  part  of  it  he  fell  sick  and  died,  leaving  a 
character  for  having  been  implacable  in  war  toward  his  ene- 
mies, and  in  peace  toward  his  countrymen,  and  utterly  ita-N/ 
patient  of  quiet.     In  his  room  was  elected  Valerius  Flaccus^ 
the  author  of  a  most  dishonourable  law,  by  which  he  obliged  v 
all  creditors  to  accept  a  fourth  part  of  what  was  due  to  a 
them ;  for  which  proceeding  deserved  punishment  overtook  \ 
him  within  two  years  after.     While  Cinna  tyrannised  in 
Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  fled  into  Achaia  to 
Sylla,  and  thence  afterwards  into  Asia.     Sylla  meanwhile 
engaged  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  near  Athens,  in  Boeotia, 
and  Macedonia,  with  such  success  that  he  recovered  Athens, 
and,  after  expending  a  vast  deal  of  labour  in  reducing  the 
numerous  fortifications  of  the  Piraeeus,  slew  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  of  the  enemy,  and  took  at  least  as  many 
prisoners.     If  any  person  imputes  the  guilt  of  rebellion  to 
the  Athenians,  at  the  time  when  their  city  was  besieged  by 
Sylla,  he  is  certainly  ignorant  both  of  the  truth  and  of 
history.     For  so  invariable  was  the  fidelity  of  the  Athenians 
to  the  Eomans,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  every  transactibn, 
whatever  was  performed  with  perfect  good  faith,  the  Eomans 
used  to  say  was  done  with  "  Attic  faith."     But  that  people, 
overpowered  by  the  force  of  Mithridates,  were  in  a  most 
miserable  condition,  held  in  possession  by  their  enemies,  be- 
sieged by  their  friends,  and,  while  their  inclinations  were 
outside  the  walls,  compelled  by  necessity  to  keep  their  per- 
sons within.     SyUa,  then  passing  over  to  Asia,  found  Mi- 
thridates   submissive,    and  ready  to  agree  to  any  terms 
whatever.     He  obliged  him,  after  paying  a  fine  in  money, 
and  delivering  up  half  of  his  ships,  to  withdraw  from  Asia 
and  all  the  other  provinces  of  whicn  he  had  taken  possession 
by  force  of  arms ;  he  recoveFcd  the  prisoners,  punished  the 

«  A  reward— for  his  own  destrnctioii]  ftrf  pmievM  meree$.    "  His  proper^ 
being  divided  among  thoee  wboffoearad  fall  detth.**  JJtkiktm^ 
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deserters  and  other  traitors,  aa<^  ordered  tlie  king  to  confine 
himself  within  his  father's  territory,  that  is,  Pontus. 

XXIV.  Cains  Flavins  Fimbria  (who,  being  general  of  the 
cavalry  before  Sylla  came  into  Asia,  had  pnt  to  death  Vale- 
rius Elaccus,  a  man  that  had  been  consul,  and,  having  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  army,  and  been  saluted  with  the 
title  of  Imperator,  had  got  the  better  of  Mithridates  in  a  vi- 
gorous engagement)  slew  himself  on  Sylla' s  arrival.  He 
was  a  young  man,  who  executed  with  bravery  what  he 
planned  with  utter  disregard  of  honesty.  In  the  same  year 
Publius  liaenas,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  threw  irom  the  Tar- 

Eeian  rock  Sextus  Lucilius,  who  had  been  tribune  the  year 
efore ;  and  as  his  colleagues,  whom  he  had  fixed  a  day 
to  bring  to  trial,  fled  in  alarm  to  SyUa,  he  procured  a  sen- 
tence of  banishment^  against  them. 

Sylla,  having  now  arranged  affairs  beyond  sea,  and  having, 
as  cnief  of  all  the  Eomans,  received  ambassadors  from  the  Par- 
thians,  (some  of  whom,  being  magi,  foretold  from  marks  on 
his  body  that  his  life  and  memory  would  be  glorious,)  sailed 
home  to  Italy,  landing  at  Brundusium  not  more  than  thirty 
thousand  men  to  oppose  two  hundred  thousand  of  his  ene- 
mies. I  can  scarcely  consider  any  part  of  Sylla' s  conduct 
more  honourable  than  this ;  that  while  the  party  of  Marius 
and  Cinna  held  Italy  in  subjection,  during  tbree  years,  and 
while  he  never  dissembled  his  intention  of  turning  his  arms 
against  them,  he  yet  did  not  relinquish  the  affairs  which  he 
had  in  hand,  judging  it  right  to  humble  an  enemy,  before 
he  took  vengeance  on  a  countryman ;  nor  was  it  till  fe§^ 
from  abroad  was  removed,  and  till  he  had  subdued  foreign 
foes,  that  he  proceeded  to  suppress  opposition  at  home. 
Before  the  arrival  of  Lucius  Sylla,  however,  Cinna  was  slain 
in  a  mutiny  of  his  troops.  Such  a  man  deserved  to  die 
rather  by  the  sentence  of  a  conqueror,  than  by  the  rage  of 
the  soldiery.  But  he  waa  a  character,  of  whom  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  he  dared  what  ro  good  man  would  dare,  and 
accomplished  what  could  be  effected  by  none  but  the  bravest ; 
that  he  was  precipitate  in  forming  his  designs,  but  executed 

1  XXIV.  Procured  a  sentence  of  bamshmentl   AquA  igmiipki  tw 
See  Floras,  iii.,  Isl. 
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tbem  like  a  man.     Carbo,  electing  no  colleague  in  Ids  room, 
continued  sole  consul  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year. 

XXV.  It  might  be  supposed  that  Sylla  had  come  into 
Italy,  not  to  take  vengeance  for  the  war  raised  against 
him,  but  merely  to  establish  peace ;  so  quietly  did  he 
lead  his  army  through  Calabria  and  Apulia  into  Campa- 
nia, taking  the  greatest  care  for  the  safety  of  the  fruits, 
lands,  inhabitants,  and  towns ;  and  endeavouring  to  put  an 
end  to  -he  war  on  just  and  equitable  terms.  But  peace 
could  never  be  acceptable  to  those  whose  desires  were  un- 
principled and  without  control.  In  the  mean  time  Sylla's 
army  increased  daily ;  for  all  the  best  and  most  judicious 
flocked  to  his  standard.  Then,  by  a  happy  concurrence  of 
events,  he  suppressed  the  consuls  Scipio  and  Norbanus  near 
Capua ;  Norbanus  was  conquered  in  battle  ;  Scipio,  deserted 
by  his  troops  and  delivered  into  Sylla's  hands,  was  dismissed 
without  injury.  So  different  was  Sylla  as  an  adversary  and 
a  conqueror,  that,  while  he  was  still  gaining  a  victory,  he 
was  merciful  to  excess^,  but  after  it  was  secured,  more  cruel 
than  any  on  record.  Thus  he  dismissed  the  disarmed  con- 
sul, as  we  have  said,  and  released,  in  like  manner,  Quintus 
Sertorius,  (soon  to  prove  the  firebrand  of  so  great  a  war,) 
and  many  others  whom  he  had  taken ;  in  order,  we  might 
suppose,  that  a  proof  might  be  seen  of  the  existence  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  opposite  minds  in  the  same  person.  After  his  victory, 
on  tlie  spot  where,  in  his  descent  from  Mount  Tifata,  he 
had  encountered  Caius  Norbanus,  he  gave  solemn  thanks  to 
Diana,  the  deity  to  whom  that  tract  is  sacred,  and  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  the  waters  so  celebrated  for  their  salubrity 
and  for  curing  diseases,  with  all  the  adjacent  land.  An  in- 
scription on  a  pillar  at  the  door  of  her  temple,  and  a  brazen 
tablet  witliin  it,  preserve  to  the  present  day  the  memory  of 
this  grateful  religious  ceremony. 

XXVI.  The  next  consuls  were  Carbo,  a  third  time,  and    , 
Caiua  Marius,  son  of  him  who  had  been  seven  times  consul  ;\' 
the  latter  was  then  twenty-six  years  old,  and  was  a  man  of 
liis  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  his  father's  length  of  life*. 

'  XXV.  Merciful  to  excess]  JusHssimo  lemor.    The  text  Is  here  defective. 

'  XXVI.  A  man  of  his  father's  spirit,  though  not  of  hb  father's  length  of  life] 
Vir  animi  mayia  quam  asvi  paiemi,  **  JEvum  is  hero  for  atas.  Marius  did  not 
live  as  macj  years  as  hj  father,  being  killed  jroang,  at  is  related  in  e^  27* 
Kraute. 
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fie  made  many  courageous  efforts,  nor  did  he,  as  consul,  fall 
in  any  way  below  his  name.  But  being  defeated  by  Sylla  in 
a  pitclied  oattle  at  Sacriportus,  he  retreated  with  his  troops 
to  Praeneste,  a  place  which  was  well  defended  by  nature,  and 
in  which  he  had  placed  a  strong  garrison. 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  public  calamities, 
men  rivalled  each  other  in  crimes,  in  a  state  where  the 
rivalry  had  always  been  in  virtues  ;  and  he  thought  himself 
"the  best  man  who  proved  himself  the  worst.  Thus  Dama- 
sippus,  then  praBtor,  during  the  contest  at  Sacriportus,  mur- 
dered in  the  Curia  Hostilia,  as  abettors  of  Sylla' s  party, 
Domitius,  Mucins  Scsevola,  who  was  chief  pontiff,  and  highly 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  both  of  divine  and  human  law, 
Caius  Carbo,  who  had  been  praetor,  and  was  brother  of  the 
consul,  and  Antistius,  who  nad  been  sedile.  Let  not  Cal- 
pumia,  daughter  of  Bestia,  and  wife  of  Antistius,  lose  the  re- 
nown of  a  very  glorious  act.  When  her  husband  was  put  to 
death,  as  we  have  said,  she  stabbed  herself  vrith  a  sword. 
What  an  accession  of  glory  and  fame  to  her  family^ !     *     * 

XXVII.  At  this  time,  Pontius  Telesinus,  a  Samnite 
general,  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  activity  in  the  field,  and  a 
thorough  enemy  to  all  the  Eoman  name,  having  assembled 
about  forty  thousand  young  men  of  the  greatest  bravery, 
and  the  most  determined  obstinacy  in  continuing  the  war, 
maintained,  in  the  consulship  of  Carbo  and  Marius,  on  the 
first  of  November,  a  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  such  a 
struggle  with  Sylla  at  the  CoUine  gate,  as  brought  both  him 
and  the  republic  into  the  utmost  peril ;  nor  was  the  state  in 
more  imminent  danger  when  it  beneld  the  camp  of  Hannibal 
within  three  miles  of  the  city,  than  on  that  day  when  Tele- 
sinus,  hurrying  through  the  ranks  of  his  army,  exclaimed 
that  the  last  day  of  Eome  was  come,  and  exhorted  them  in  a 
loud  voice  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  city,  adding,  that 
those  wolves,  the  devourers  of  Italian  liberty,  would  never 
cease  from  ravaging,  until  the  woods,  in  which  they  took  re- 
fuge, were  hewn  down.  At  length,  aipfcer  the  first  hour  of  the 
night,  the  Roman  troops  took  breath,  and  those  of  the  enemy 
retired.  Next  day  Telesinus  was  found  mortally  wounded, 
but  wearing  the  look  of  a  conqueror,  rather  than  of  a  man  at 

1  The  words  at  the  end  of  ibis  chapter  are  so  defective,  th»t  it  k  useleki  tl 

attempt  '■•  translation  of  tiiem 
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the  point  of  death.  SyUa  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
earned  and  displayed  around  the  walls  of  PraBneste.  Toung 
Caius  Marius,  then  at  length  seeing  his  cause  desperate,  en- 
deavoured to  make  his  way  out  through  subterraneous 
passages^,  which,  constructed  with  wonderful  labour,  led  to 
different  parts .  of  the  adjacent  country,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
emerged  from  an  opening,  he  was  slain  by  persons  stationed 
there  for  the  purpose.  Some  say,  that  he  died  by  his  own 
hand ;  others,  that  as  he  was  struggling  with  the  younger 
brother  of  Telesir  as,  who  was  shut  up  with  him,  and  attempt- 
ing to  escape  at  the  same  time,  they  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 
In  whatever  manner  he  died,  his  memory,  even  at  this  day, 
is  not  obscured  by  the  grand  reputation  of  his  father.  What 
was  Sylla's  opinion  of  the  youth,  is  manifest ;  for  it  was  not 
till  after  his  death  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  Felix,  which 
he  would  have  adopted  with  the  greatest  justice,  had  his  vic- 
tories and  his  life  ended  together.  The  commander  of  tne 
forces  that  besieged  Marius  in  Praeiieste  was  Lucretius 
Ofella,  who,  having  been  previously  a  leader  on  Marius's 
side,  had  deserted  to  Sylla.  Tlie  happy  issue  of  that  day,  on 
which  Telesinus  and  the  Samnite  army  were  repulsed,  SyUa 
honourea  wdth  an  annual  celebration  of  games  in  the  Circus, 
which  ftre  exhibited  under  the  title  of  "  SyUa's  Games." 

XXVIII.  A  short  time  before  Sylla's  battle  at  Sacri- 
portu'j,  some  ofiScers  of  his  party  had  defeated  the  enemy  in 
engagements  of  great  importance ;  the  two  Servilii  at  Clu- 
sium,  Metellus  Pius  at  Faventia,  and  Marcus  Lucullus  near 
Fidentia.  The  miseries  of  civil  war  seemed  now  to  be  at  an 
end,  when  they  were  renewed  with  additional  violence  by  the 
cruelty  of  Sylla ;  for,  being  made  dictator,  (an  ofiSce  which 
bad  been  discontinued  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  last 
having  been  in  the  year  subsequent  to  Hannibal's  departure 
from  Italy  ;  whence  it  is  evident  that  the  Koman  people  did 
not  so  much  desire  the  authority  of  the  dictatorship  in  times 
of  danger,  as  they  dreaded  it  in  those  of  peace,)  he  used  that 
power,  which  former  dictators  had  employed  to  preserve  the 
state  from  imminent  dangers,  with  the  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  wanton  barbarity.     He  first  adopted  (would  tha* 

>  XXVII.  Subterraneous  passages]  Cuniculos.  **  Made  either  for  the  convej 
a  nee  of  vra*er,  or  for  secret  waja  of  exit  from  the  city  See  Stra'M,  v ,  p.  96& 
Krautem 
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lie  had  been  the  last !)  the  plan  of  proscription  ♦  so  that,  in 
a  state  in  which  justice  is  granted  to  a  hissed  actor,  if  as- 
sailed with  abusive  language,  a  reward  was  publicly  offered  for 
the  murder  of  a  Eoman  citizen ;  he  who  procured  most  deaths, 
gained  most  money ;  the  price  for  killing  an  enemy  was  not 
grealer  than  that  wr  killing  a  citizen;  and  each  man's  pro- 
perty became  a  prize  for  depriving  him  of  life^.  He  vented  his 
barbarous  rage,  not  only  on  those  who  had  borne  arms  against 
him,  but  on  many  who  could  not  be  charged  with  any  guilt. 
He  directed,  also,  that  the  goods  of  the  proscribed  should 
be  sold ;  and  the  children,  after  being  excluded  from  the  pro- 
perty of  their  fathers,  were  deprived  of  the  right  of  suing  for 
places  of  honour ;  thus,  what  was  most  unreasonable,  the 
sons  of  senators  were  obliged  to  bear  the  burdens  of  their 
fitation,  and  at  the  same  time  lost  their  privileges. 

XXIX.  Not  long  before  Lucius  Sylla's  arrival  in  Italy, 
Cnaeus  Pompey,  son  of  that  Cnseus  Pompey  whose  great 
exploits  in  his  consulship,  during  the  Marsian  war,  we  have 
previously  mentioned,  being  then  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years  ago,  began  to  form  great 
projects,  depending  as  well  on  his  own  private  resources  as 
on  his  owD  judgment,  and  boldly  to  put  them  in  execution ; 
and  in  order  to  support  or  restore  the  dignity  of  his  country, 
assembled  a  strong  army  from  the  Picenian  territory,  which 
was  wholly  filled  with  his  father's  clients.  To  do  justice  to 
this  man's  greatness  would  require  many  volumes ;  but  the 
limits  of  my  work  require  that  he  should  be  characterised  in 
a  few  words.  His  mother's  name  was  Lucilia,  of  a  senatorial 
family ;  he  was  remarkable  for  beauty,  not  such  as  adorns  the 
bloom  of  life,  but  of  such  dignity  and  serenity  as  was  well 
adapted  to  his  rank  and  station,  and  which  accompanied  him 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  He  was  distinguished  for  tem- 
perance, was  eminent  for  integrity,  and  had  a  moderate  share 
of  eloquence.  He  w^as  excessively  covetous  of  power,  when 
conferred  on  him  from  regard  to  his  merit,  but  had  no  desire 
to  acquire  it  by  irregular  means.  In  war,  he  was  the  most 
skilful  of  generals ;  in  peace,  the  most  modest  of  citizens,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  jealous  of  having  an  equal.  He  was  con- 
stant in  his  friendships,  placable  when  offended,  most  cordia] 

1  XXVIII.  A  prize  for  depriving  bim  of  life]  QtiwgtM 
Comp.,  c.  22. 
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in  reconciliation,  most  ready  to  receive  an  apology.  He 
never,  or  very  rarely,  stretched  his  power  to  excess,  and  was 
almost  exempt  from  vice,  unless  it  be  counted  among  the 
greatest  vices,  that,  in  a  free  state,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
though,  in  right,  he  saw  every  citizen  his  equal,  he  could  not 
endure  to  behold  any  one  on  a  level  with  him  in  dignity. 
From  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  manly,  gown,  he  was 
trained  to  war  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  a  general  of  consum- 
mate judgirent ;  and  he  improved  a  genius  naturally  good, 
and  capable  of  attaining  all  useful  knowledge,  with  such  sin- 
gular skill  in  military  affairs,  that  while  Metellus  received 
higher  praise  from  Sertorius,  Pompey  was  much  more 
dreaded  by  him. 

XXX^.  *  *  *  *  At  this  time  Marcus  Perpema,  a  man 
who  had  held  the  praetorship,  one  of  the  proscribed,  and  who 
was  of  high  family,  but  of  little  honour,  assassinated  Serto- 
rius at  a  feast  at  Osca ;  and  by  this  execrable  deed  procured 
certain  victory  for  the  Bomans,  ruin  for  his  own  party,  and 
a  most  shameful  death  for  himself  2.  Metellus  and  Pompey 
triumphed  for  the  conquest  of  Spain.  At  the  time  of  this 
triumph,  also,  Pompey  was  still  a  Roman  knight ;  yet  on  the 
day  before  he  entered  on  his  consulship,  he  rode  through  the 
city  in  his  chariot^.  Must  it  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that 
this  man,  elevated  to  the  summit  of  dignity  through  so  many 
extraordinary  gradations  of  preferment,  shoidd  be  displeased 
at  the  Eoman  senate  and  people  for  favouring  Cains  Caesar 
in  his  application  for  a  second  consulship  ?  So  apt  are  men 
to  think  everything  pardonable  in  themselves,  and  to  show 
no  indulgence  to  others ;  regulating  their  dislike  of  proceed- 
ings, not  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  but  by  their  own  wishes 
and  feelings  for  particular  characters.  In  this-  consulate, 
Pompey  re-established  the  tribunitial  power,  of  which  Sylla 
had  left  the  shadow  without  the  substance. 

*  XXX.  Kraose  thinks  that  there  is  a  considerable  hiatus  between  these  two 
chapters. 

^  Shamefnl  death  for  himself]  His  treachery  led  to  his  desertion  by  bis 
troops,  and  his  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  Pump^.  See  Appian,  B.  G.,  i., 
115;  Plutarch,  Sert,  c.  27;  Pomp.,  c.  20. 

*  Bode  through  the  city  in  his  chariot]  There  was  a  law  which  forbade  any 
one,  who  was  not  of  consular  or  prstorian  dignity,  to  have  a  triumph.  But  this 
was  Pompey's  second  triumph.  Hence  Velleiofl  says  hoc  fwxpte  tritanpho^  ** .« 
tiiis  trium{it  alMw**    See  PlntBnii,  Pcnpi,  0.  Uk  22, 
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While  the  war  with  Sertorius  continued  in  Spain,  sixty- 
four  fugitive  slaves,  headed  by  Spartacus,  made  their  escape 
out  of  a  gladiator's  school  at  Capua ;  and,  forcibly  supplying 
themselves  with  swords  in  that  city,  directed  their  course  at 
first  to  Mount  Vesuvius.  Afterwards,  increasing  dai^y  in 
numbers,  they  brought  many  and  grievous  disasters  on  the 
whole  of  Italy.  At  length  they  became  so  numerous,  that 
in  the  last  battle  which  they  fought,  they  opposed  forty 
thousand  men  to  the  Eoman  army.  The  honour  of  termi- 
nating this  war  fell  to  Marcus  Crassus,  who  soon  after 
became  a  leading  man  among  the  Eoman  people. 

XXXI.  The  character  of  Cn»u8  Pompey  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
something  more  than  man.  In  his  consulship  lie  had  very 
laudably  taken  an  oath,  that,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
he  would  not  take  the  government  of  any  province ;  and  this 
oath  he  had  observed ;  when,  two  years  after,  Aulus  Grabinius, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  got  a  law  passed,  that,  whereas  cer- 
tain pirates  kept  the  world  in  alarm  with  their  fleets,  en- 
gaging in  regular  warfare,  and  not  in  mere  robberies  or  secret 
expeditions,  and  had  even  plundered  several  cities  in  Italy, 
Cnaeus  Pompey  should  be  commissioned  to  suppress  them ; 
and  should  have  authority  in  all  the  provinces,  equal  to  that 
of  the  proconsuls,  to  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  sea. 
By  this  decree  the  government  of  almost  the  whole  world 
Was  vested  in  one  man.  However,  a  law  of  the  like  kind 
had  been  made  two  years  before  in  the  case  of  Marcus  An- 
tonius,  when  praetor ;  but  as  the  character  of  the  person 
concerned  renders  such  a  precedent  more  or  less  pernicious, 
so  it  augments  or  diminishes  men's  disapprobation  of  the 
proceeding.  "With  regard  to  Antonius,  they  acquiesced 
without  displeasure,  for  people  are  rarely  jealous  of  the 
honours  of  those  whose  influence  they  do  not  fear.  On  the 
contrary,  they  look  with  dread  on  extraordinary  powers  con- 
ferred on  persons  who  seem  able  either  to  resigu  or  retain 
them  at  their  own  choice,  and  who  have  no  limit  to  their  acts 
'  \  but  their  own  will.  The  nobility  opposed  the  measure,  but 
■  prudence  was  overcome  by  party  violence. 
I  XXXII.  It  is  proper  to  mention  in  this  place,  a  testimony 
to  the  high  character,  and  extraordinary  modesty,  of  Quintua 
Catulus.     Arguing  against  this  decree  in  the  a^seuiblj,  and 
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having  observed  that  Pompey  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  ex- 
traordinary merit,  but  that  he  was  ah'eady  too  great  for  a 
member  of  a  free  state,  and  that  all  power  ought  not  to  be 
reposed  in  one  individual,  he  added,  "  If  anything  shall 
happen  to  that  man,  whom  will  you  substitute  in  hisjplace?" 
To  which  the  whole  assembly  answered  aloud,  "  Yourself, 
Quint  us  Catulus."  On  this,  being  overcome  by  the  general 
concurrence  of  opinion,  and  by  such  an  honourable  proof  of 
the  public  esteem,  he  withdrew  from  the  assembly.  Here  it 
is  pleasing  to  admire  the  modesty  of  the  man  and  the  justice 
of  the  people ;  his  modesty  in  desisting  from  pressing  his 
opinion  further,  and  their  justice  in  proving  themselves  un- 
willing to  defraud  him  of  a  due  testimony  of  esteem,  though 
he  was  opposing  and  arguing  against  their  inclinations. 
About  the  same  time,  Cotta  divided  equally  between  the  two 
orders  the  privilege  of  being  judges^,  which  Caius  G-racchus 
had  taken  from  the  senate,  and  transferred  to  the  knights, 
and  which  Sylla  had  again  restored  to  the  senators.  Eoscius 
Otho  now  restored^  to  the  knights  their  places  in  the  theatre. 
CnaBus  Pompey  having  engaged  many  officers  of  great  abili- 
ties to  assist  him  in  the  war,  and  having  raised  a  navy  suffi- 
cient to  command  every  nook  of  the  sea,  very  soon,  with  his 
invincible  hand,  freed  the  world  from  apprehension,  defeated 
the  pirates  *  *  *  in  various  places*,  and,  attacking  them 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  gave  them  a  final  overthrow.  And  in 
order  the  sooner  to  conclude  a  war  so  widely  spread,  he  col- 
lected the  remains  of  these  depredators  together,  and  ap- 
pointed them  fixed  residences  in  towns,  and  in  parts  remote 
from  the  sea.  Some  blame  this  proceeding ;  but  the  high 
character  of  the  man  sufficiently  justifies  it ;  though,  indeed^ 
its  reasonableness  would  have  justified  it  in  a  man  of  any 
character.  Enabling  them  to  live  without  plundering,  he  of 
course  diverted  them  from  a  predatory  life. 

>  XXXIL  Privilege  of  being  judges]  Judicandi  munus.  See  the  Pseudo- 
Sallust's  First  Epistle  to  Caesar,  c.  7. 

2  Roscius  Otho  now  restored]  Otho  Rosciue — restittuL  **  The  siiine  word  is 
twice  used,  in  speaking  of  this  law,  by  Cicero,  pro  Mursen.,  c.  19,  so  that  it  is  pro- 
bable, as  Puteanus  has  suggested,  that  the  equites  had  seats  separate  from  the 
plebs  before  this  well-known  law  was  passed."  JRuhnken, 

*  Defeated  the  pirates  ♦  *  *  in  various  places]  Prcedonesgue  per  vmMo,  •  •  • 
a  TMiUis  hcis,  <^c,  A  defective  passage.  The  Bipont  editor  reads  per  nudia 
maria  mvkiif  ^ 
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.  XXXII j  When  the  >k  ar  with  Mithridates  was  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  while  Lucius  Lucullus,  who,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  consulship,  seven  years  before,  having  received 
Aaia  as  his  province,  and  been  appointed  to  act  against 
Mithridates,  had  achieved  many  memorable  exploits,  having 
often  defeated  that  monarch  in  various  places,  having  relieved 
Cyzicus  by  a  glorious  victory,  having  vanquished  Tigranes, 
the  greatest  king  of  the  age,  in  Armenia,  and  having  for- 
borne, rather  than  been  unable,  to  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  war,  (for  though  in  every  other  respect  highly  deserving 
of  praise,  and  in  the  field  almost  invincible,  he  was  a  slave 
to  the  desire  of  increasing  his  wealth,)  while  Lucullus,  Isay^ 
was  still  prosecuting  the  contest,  Manilius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  a  man  always  venal,  and  the  tool  of  men  in  power, 
proposed  a  law,  "  that  the  war  with  Mithridates  should  be 
conducted  by  CnsBus  Pompey,"  This  law  was  passed ;  and  a 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  two  commanders,  attended  with 
violent  altercations.  Pompey  reproached  Lucullus  with  his 
scandalous  love  of  money,  and  Lucullus  railed  at  Pompey 's 
inordinate  ambition ;  and  neither  could  be  convicted  of 
falsehood  in  what  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  other.  For 
Pompey,  from  his  first  engagement  in  public  business, 
could  never  with  patience  endure  an  equal,  and  in  cases 
where  he  was  entitled  to  the  first  share  of  honour,  he  wished 
to  engross  the  whole ;  no  man,  indeed,  being  less  covetous 
of  everything  else,  or  more  so  of  glory.  In  his  pursuit  of 
employments  of  honour,  he  was  immoderate;  in  office,  he 
displayed  the  utmost  moderation.  Though  he  accepted  posts 
of  distinction  with  pleasiire,  he  quitted  them  without  regret, 
resigning  at  the  will  of  others  what  he  had  sought  for  his 
own  gratification.  Lucullus,  in  other  particulars  a  very  great 


own  gratmcation.  j-iucuiius,  m  otner  particulars  a  very  gresa- 
man,  was  the  firsj^  inj.rnfj]^f^<>r  ipf  t|)e  luxury  which  now  prea 
jailg  in  fniildings,  entertainments,  and  furniture ;  so  that,  in 


allusion  to  the  structures  which  he  raised  in  the  sea,  and  his 
conducting  the  sea  into  the  land  by  undermining  mountains, 
Pompey  the  Great  used  facetiously  to  call  him  "  Xerxes  in 
a  toga." 

XXXIV.  About  this  time,  the  island  of  Crete  was  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  the  Eoman  people  by  QuintuI 
Metellus.  This  island,  under  two  leaders,  named  Panares 
and  Lasthenes,  at  tte  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  joiaa^ 
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men,  who  were  swift  and  active,  patient  of  warfare  and 
toil,  and  eminently  skilled  in  archery,  had  wearied  out 
the  Eoman  armies  during  the  previous  three  years.  Even 
of  the  renown  acquired  here,  Pompey  did  not  refrain  from 
seeking  a  share,  but  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  a 
portion  of  the  success  was  due  to  hir^self.  However,  their 
own  singular  merits,  and  the  feeling  against  Pompey  enter- 
tained by  the  most  honourable  men  on  the  occasion,  rendered 
the  triumph  of  LucuUus  and  Metellus  extremely  popular. 

Soon  alter,  Marcus  Cicero,  who  was  indebted  to  himself  • 
for  all  his  advancement,  the  noblest  of  new  men^,  honoured |j 
in  his  life  and  pre-eminent  in  ability,  to  whom  we  are  obligedir 
for  not  being  excelled  in  genius  by  those^  whom  we  con- 
quered in  arms,  detected,  in  his  character  of  consul,  and  with 
extraordinary  courage,  firmness,  vigilance,  and  activity,  a. 
conspiracy   of  Sergius   Catiline,  Lentulus,   Cethegus,   and 
other  members   of  the   senatorial  and  equestrian   orders. 
Catiline  was  compelled,  by  dread  of  the  extraordinary  powers 
conferred  on  the  consul,  to  flee  from  the  city.     Lentulus, 
who  had  been  consul,  and  was  then  in  his  second  praetorship, 
Cethegus,  and  several  others  of  great  note,  were,  by  the 
consul's  order,  under  the  authority  of  the  senate,  put  to  death 
in  prison. 

XXXY.  That  day  of  the  senate's  meeting,  on  which  these 
transactions  passed,  displayed  in  the  brightest  colours  the 
merit  of  Marcus  Cato,  which  on  many  prior  occasions  had 
shone  conspicuous,  and  with  peculiar  lustre.  He  was" 
great-grandson  of  Marcus  Cato,  the  founder  of  the  Porciai^ 
family,  and  was  a  man  who  closely  resembled  \irtue  itself, 
and,  in  every  particular  of  his  conduct,  seemed  more  like  the 
gods  than  mankind ;  who  never  acted  rightly,  that  he  might 
appear  to  do  so,  but  because  he  could  not  act  otherwise;' 
who  never  thought  anything  reasonable,  that  was  not  like- 
wise just ;  and  who,  exempt  from  every  vice,  kept  his  own 
fortune  always  in  his  own  power.  After  some  had  advised 
that  Lentulus  and  the  other  conspirators  should  be  kept  in 
custody  in  the  municipal  towns,  he,  being  then  tribune  of  the 
people  elect,  very  young,  and  almost  the  last  that  was  asked 

1  XXX^V.  Noblest  of  new  men]  Novitatis  nobUissimce,    The  tnaslation  m 
Baker's. 
*  Excelled  in  gen  is  by  those,  (fc.l  Via    Ly  the  Greeks. 
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his  opinion,  inveighed  against  the  conspiracy  with  such 
energy  and  ability,  that,  by  the  warmth  of  his  discourse,  he 
caused  the  language  of  all  that  recommended  lenity  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  as  if  they  were  connected  with  the 
plot ;  and  so  forcibly  did  he  represent  the  dangers  impending 
from  the  destruction  and  burning  of  the  city,  and  from  the 
subversion  of  the  established  state  of  public  affairs,  so 
highly,  too,  did  he  extol  the  merits  of  the  consul,  that  the 
whole  senate  went  over  to  his  opinion,  and  decreed  that 
capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  the  conspirators ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  body,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate,  escorted  him  to  his  house.  But  Catiline  was  not  less 
resolute  in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  than  he  had  been 
in  forming  them ;  for,  fighting  vrith  the  greatest  courage,  he 
resigned  in  the  field  of  battle  the  breath  which  he  owed  to 
the  executioner. 

XXXVI.  The  birth  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  ninety-two 
years  from  the  present  time,  who  was  afterwards,  by  his 
greatness,  to  cast  a  shade  over  all  men  of  all  nations,  added 
no  small  lustrie  to  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  To  notice  the 
times  at  which  eminent  geniuses  flourished  during  this 
period,  niSy  seem  almost  superfluous ;  for  who  is  ignorant 
that  in  this  age  arose,  separated  by  short  intervals,  Cicero, 
Hortensius,  and,  a  little  before  them,  *  *  *  Crassus^, 
Cotta,  and  Sulpicius,  while,  immediately  after,  appeared 
Brutus,  Calidius,  CsbUus,  Calvus,  and  CsBsar,  who  came  next 
to  Cicero,  besides  the  disciples,  as  we  may  caU  them,  of 
these,  Corvinus,  Asinius  PoUio,  Sallust,  the  rival  of  Thucy 
dides,  as  well  as  the  poets  Varro  and  Lucretius,  with 
Catullus,  who  was  inferior  to  none  in  the  style  of  writing 
which  he  adopted  ?  To  enumerate  those  that  are  before  oui 
eyes  would  seem  to  be  but  folly ;  amongst  whom,  however, 
the  most  eminent  are  Virgil,  the  prince  of  poets,  Babirius^, 
Livy,  who  follows  hard  upon  Sallust,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid, 

>  XXXVI.  A  little  before  them,  •  ♦  ♦  Crassus,  ^.]  Anteaqtie  •  •  •  Crattmu 
Anteaque  is  a  conjecture  of  Heinsias  for  saneque^  the  previous  reading.  Pateanns 
thinks  that  the  name  of  Antonius  is  wanting  in  the  t«xt. 

2  Riibirius]  For  Rahirius^  Markland,  Ep.  Grit.,  p.  14,  would  read  Varim. 
Perizonius  thinks  that  Horatius  should  be  inserted;  and  Burman  supposes  thai 
the  name  of  Propertiut  lias  dropped  out  of  the  text.  But  Velleias,  says  Kimuit, 
might  have  reasons  for  omitting  both  Horace  and.  ProperthiB. 
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each  excellent  in  his  peculiar  Bpecies  of  composition.  But 
the  difficulty  of  criticising  our  living  authors  is  proportioned 
to  the  great  admiration  felt  for  them. 

XXXYII.  During  the  time  of  these  transactions  in  Eome 
and  Italy,  CnsBus  Pompey  was  carrying  on  the  war  with  ex- 
traordinaiy  success  against  Mithridates,  who,  after  the  de- 
parture of  LucuUus,  had  formed  a  new  army  of  very  great 
force.  But  the  king  being  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and 
stripped  of  all  his  forces,  went  into  Armenia,  to  bis  son-in- 
law  Tigranes,  the  most  powerful  prince  of  that  age,  had  not 
his  strength  been  somewhat  reduced  by  the  arms  of  Lu- 
cullus.  Pompey,  therefore,  in  pursuit  of  l)oth,  entered 
Armenia.  The  son  of  Tigranes,  who  was  at  variance  with 
his  father,  was  the  first  to  meet  Pompey,  and  soon  after,  the 
king  himself,  in  a  suppliant  manner,  surrendered  his  person 
and  his  kingdom  to  his  disposal ;  previously  declaring,  that 
there  was  no  man,  either  of  the  Boman  or  of  any  other 
nation,  to  whose  honour  he  would  entrust  himself,  but 
Cnapus  Pompey ;  that  any  condition,  whether  favourable  or 
adverse,  which  he  should  appoint,  would  be  tolerable  to  him; 
and  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  conquered  by  him  whom  it 
was  impossible  to  conquer,  nor  any  dishonour  to  submit  to 
him  whom  fortune  had  raised  above  all  men.  The  king  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  honour  of  sovereignty,  but  was  obliged 
to  pay  a  vast  sum  of  money ;  the  whole  of  which,  accor(&ng 
to  Pompey' s  constant  practice,  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  quaestor,  and  registered  in  the  public  accounts.  Syria 
and  the  other  provinces  which  he  had  seized,  were  Taken 
fronl  hlffl;  ol  which  some  were"  resfStdff  frf^  the  Eoman 
people,  and  others  came  for  the  first  time  under  its  dominion, 
as  Syria,  which  was  sentenced  to  pay  tribute.  The  limits  ojf 
the  king's  dominion  were  fixed  as  those  of  Armenia. 

XXXVIII.  It  seems  not  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of 
this  work  to  recount  briefly  what  states  and  nations  have 
been  reduced,  and  under  whose  generalship,  into  the  form  of 
provinces,  and  made  tributary.  This  statement  I  shall  give, 
that  the  whole  history  of  them  may  more  easily  be  learned 
at  one  view,  than  if  each  were  mentioned  separately.  ^  The 
first  who  transported  an  army  into  Sicily  was  the  consul 
Claudius;  and  about  fifty-two  years  after,  Claudius  Mar* 
ctUuB,  having  taken  Syracuse,  made  it  a  province.    BeguLui 
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first  carried  hostilities  into  Africa,  about  the  ninth  year  ol 
the  first  Punic  war ;  but  it  was  not  till  a  hundred  and  five 
years  after,  (a  hundred  and  seventy-five  from  the  present 
time,)  that  Publius  Scipio  -Smilianus,  on  destroying  Car- 
thage, reduced  Africa  to  the  form  of  a  province.  Sardinia 
submitted  to  a  permanent  yoke  of  government  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
consul  Titus  Manlius.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  warlike 
disposition  of  the  Eoman  nation,  that  the  shutting  of  the 
temple  of  double-faced  Janus  gave  indication  of  general 
peace,  only  once  under  the  kings,  a  second  tin^s  in  the  con- 
sulate of  this  Titus  Manlius,  and  a  third  time  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  first  who  led  armies  into  Spain  were  the 
two  Scipios,  Cnaeus  and  Publius,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  after 
that,  our  possessions  there  varied,  and  w  ere  often  partly  lost, 
but  the  whole  was  made  tributary  by  the  arms  of  Augustus. 
Paulus  subdued  Macedonia,  Mummius  Achaia,  Fulvius  No- 
bilior  -^tolia.  Lucius  Scipio,  brother  of  Africanus,  took 
Asia  from  Antiochus ;  but  after  it  had  been  possessed  some 
time  by  the  royal  family  of  Attains,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  Eoman  senate  and  people,  Marcus  Perpema,  having  taken- 
Aristonicus  prisoner,  madJe  it  a  tributary  province.  Of  con- 
quering Cyprus  the  honour  can  be  given  to  no  one ;  for  it 
was  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Cato,  on  the  death  of  its  king,  which,  con- 
scious of  guilt,  he  inflicted  on  himself,  that  it  became  a 
province.  Crete  was  punished,  under  the  command  of  Me- 
tellus,  with  the  loss  of  its  long-enjoyed  liberty,  and  Syria 
yid  Pontus  are  monuments  of  the  valour  of  rnmna  pompev; 
XXXiX.  In  U^aul,  which  was  first  entered  with  aa  army 
by  Domitius,  and  Fabius  the  grandson  of  Paulus,  who  got 
the  title  of  Allobrogicus,  we  often,  with  great  detriment  to 
ourselves,  made  acquisitions  and  lost  them.  But  tbe  most 
splendid  achievement  of  Caius  CsBsar  is  there  conspicuous ; 
for,  under  his  conduct  and  auspices,  it  was  so  reduced,  that 
it  tamely  pays  almost  the  same  tribute  as  all  the  rest  (A 
the  world.  By  the  same  commander  Numidia.waa  made  a 
province.  Isauricus  completely  subdued  Cilicia,  and  Man* 
lius  Vulso  G-aUogriecia,  after  the  war  with  Autiochtti 
Bithynia,  as  we  have  said,  was  left  us  as  an  inheritiinee  b| 
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the  will  of  Nicomedes.  The  divine  Augustus,  beside  Spain 
and  other  nations,  with  the  names  of  which  his  Eorum  is 
adorned,  brought  into  the  treasury,  by  making  Egypt  tribu- 
tary, ahnost  as  great  a  revenue  as  his  father  did  by  the 
reduction  of  Graul.  Tiberius  Caesar  extorted  from  the  lUy* 
rians  and  Dalmatians^isexplicit  a  confession  of  subjection 
as  his  parent  had  exacted  from  the  Spaniards,  and  annexed 
to  our  empire,  as  new  provinces,  Eh»tia,  Vindelicia,  Nori- 
cum,  Pannonia,  and  the  Scordisci.  As  he  reduced  these  by 
arms,  so,  bv  the  infli^ence  of  his  name,  ^y.  \Pf^dft  Oflj^p>iHnm5 
tributary  tp^  ijl^^  f^gm^jois.  But  let  us  return  to  the  course 
of  our  narrative. 

XL.  Then  followed  the  military  exploits  of  Cn»us  Pom- 
pey,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  tell,  whether  the  glory  or  the  toil 
was  greater.  In  his  victorious  career,  he  traversed  Media, 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  then  directed  his  march  to  the  nations 
inhabiting  the  interior  and  right-hand  coasts  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  the  Colchians,  Heniochi,  and  Achaeans.  Mithri- 
dates,  sinking  under  the  ascendancy  of  Pompey,  and  the 
"treachery  of  his  own  spn  Pharnaces,  was^  ^[^g  Iflflt"  ^^  ^"^^f 
^pendent  kings,  excepijjigy  ^^^iifPJjjjjB?-  ThnR  Pnmppv, 
victorious  over  every  nation  to  which  he  had  gone,  grown 
greater  than  the  wish  of  his  countrymen  or  even  than  his 
own,  and  having  in  every  way  exceeded  the  measure  of 
human  fortune,  returned  to  Italy.  An  opinion  that  had  pre- 
vailed rendered  his  return  extremely  popular;  for  most 
people  had  asserted  that  he  would  not  come  into  the  city 
without  his  army,  and  that  he  would  limit  the  liberty  of  the 
people  by  his  own  will.  The  more  strongly  they  were 
affected  by  this  apprehension,  the  more  grateftil  was  the  un- 
assuming manner  in  which  that  great  commander  returned ; 
for,  having  disbanded  his  whole  army  at  Brundusium,  and 
retaining  nothing  of  the  general  but  the  title,  he  entered  the 
city  with  no  other  retinue  than  that  which  was  constantly 
accustomed  to  attend  him.  During  two  days  he  exhibited  a 
most  magnificent  triumph  over  so  many  kings,  and,  out  of 
the  spoils,  brought  into  the  treasury  a  much  larger  sum  of 

*  XL.  Excepting  the  Parthian]  "  He  wipans  in  tha  TCnuf.  AU  other  kings, 
tzcept  tiiose  of  Parthia,  owed  their  kingdoms  to  the  indulgence  of  the  Romans, 
and  were  sabservient  tc*  their  will,  chieily  by  the  instromeatalitj  of  Pompey." 
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money  than  had  been  kno^-n  in  any  former  instance,  except- 
ing that  of  Paulus^.  During  the  absence  of  Pompey,  Titus 
Ampius  and  Titus  Labienus,  tribunes  of  the  people,  got  a 
law  passed,  that  at  the  games  in  the  Circus  he  might  wear  a 
crown  of  laurel,  and  all  the  dress  usual  in  triumphs ;  and  at 
exhibitions  on  the  stage,  a  purple-bordered  robe,  and  laurel 
crown ;  but  this  privileg-d  he  never  thought  proper  to  use 
but  once,  and,  in  truth,  even  that  was  too  much.  Fortune 
added  to  this  man's  dignity  with  such  large  increane,  that  he 
triumphed  first  over  Africa,  then  over  Europe,  and  next  over 
Asia,  rendering  each  part  of  the  world  a  monument  of  his 
victories.  But  eminent  stations  are  never  exempt  from 
envy.  Lucullus,  who,  however,  was  moved  by  resentment 
of  the  ill-treatment  shown  him,  and  Metellus  Creticus,  who 
had  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  (for  Pompey  had  taken  from 
him  some  captive  leaders  that  were  intended  to  grace  his 
triumph,)  in  conjunction  with  many  of  the  nobles,  laboured 
to  prevent  both  Pompey's  engagements  to  the  several  states, 
and  his  promises  of  rewards  to  the  deserving,  from  being 
fulfilled  according  to  his  direction. 

XLI.  Next  followed  the  consulship  of  Caius  Caesar,  who 
arrests  me  as  I  am  writing,  and  forces  me,  though  in  haste, 
to  bestow  some  attention  on  him.  He  was  bom  of  the 
most  noble,  and,  as  all  writers  admit,  most  ancient  family  of 
the  Julii,  deriving  his  pedigree  from  Anchises  and  Venus. 
In  personal  beauty  he  was  the  first  of  all  his  countrymen ; 
in  vigour  of  mind  indefatigable ;  liberal  to  excess ;  in  spirit 
elevated  above  the  nature  and  conception  of  man ;  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  designs,  the  celerity  of  his  military  opera- 
tions, and  in  his  cheerful  endurance  of  dangers,  exactly  re- 
sembling Alexander  the  G-reat  when  sober  and  free  from 
passion.  Pood  he  took  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  not  for 
pleasure.  Though  he  was  closely  connected  in  relationship 
with  Caius  Marius,  and  was  also  son-in-law  to  Cinna,  (whose 
daughter  he  could  by  no  intimidation  be  induced  to  divorce, 
though  Marcus  Piso,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  to  gratify 

>  Excepting  that  of  Paulus]  PrcBterquam  h  Paullo.  Vossius,  Burman,  Grater. 
Ruhnken,  and  Krau»e  concur  in  thinking  these  words  spurious ;  for  Pompej, 
according  to  Plutarch,  Pomp.,  c.  46,  brought  into  the  treasury  twenty  th<Kuiui4 
talents  of  gold  and  silver,  a  sum  twke  as  g-^-it  as  that  which  was  bron^tby 

Paulus  ^inilius. 
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SyUa,  had  divorced  Annia,  wlio  had  been  wife  of  Cinna,)  and 
though  he  was  only  about  nineteen  years  old  when  Sylla 
assumed  the  government  of  the  state,  yet  the  ministers  and 
creatures  of  Sylla,  more  than  himself,  made  search  for  him, 
in  order  to  kill  him;  on  which  he  changed  his  clothes,  and, 
putting  on  a  dress  far  inferior  to  his  rank,  escaped  out  of  the 
city  in  the  night.  Afterwards,  while  he  was  still  very  young, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
was  detained  by  them,  behaved  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  be- 
came an  object  both  of  terror  and  veneration  to  them  ;  nor 
did  he  ever,  by  night  or  by  day,  take  oft'  his  shoes  or  his  girdle, 
(for  why  should  so  remarkable  a  circumstance  be  omitted, 
though  it  cannot  be  told  with  any  grace  of  style  P)  lest,  if  he 
made  any  alteration  in  his  usual  dress,  he  should  render  him- 
self suspected  by  those  who  watched  him  only  with  their 
eyes^. 

XLII.  It  would  require  too  much  space  to  speak  of  all 
his  various  and  numerous  services,  or  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Boman  magistrate,  who  tten  governed  Asia,  and  who, 
through  timidity,  shrunk  from  seconding  his  efforts.  Let 
what  follows  be  mentioned,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct 
of  a  man  soon  to  become  so  great.  On  the  night  succeed- 
ing the  day  on  which  he  was  ransomed  by  the  public  money 
of  several  states,  (which,  however,  he  managed  so  as  to  make 
the  pirates  give  hostages  to  those  states,)  he  collected  a 
squadron  of  private  vessels  hastily  fitted  out,  and  sailing  to 
the  place  where  the  pirates  were,  dispersed  part  of  their 
fleet,  sunk  part,  took  several  of  their  ships  and  men,  and 
then,  delighted  at  the  success  of  his  noctiurnal  expedition, 
returned  to  his  friends.  Having  lodged  his  prisoners  in  cus- 
tody, he  proceeded  to  Bithynia,  to  the  proconsul  Junius, 
the  governor  of  Asia,  and  requested  him  to  give  orders  for 

Eutting  the  prisoners  to  death.     This  he  refused,  and  said 
e  would  sell  them,  (for  envy  was  the  concomitant  of  his 
baseness  of  spirit^,)  when  Caesar,  with  incredible  speed,  re- 

*  XL  I.  Watched  him  only  w'th  their  eyes]  They  watched  him  only  with 
their  eyes,  says  Krause,  having  no  mental  communication  with  him.  Had  ht 
made  any  alteration  in  his  dress,  they  might  have  snppo&ed  that  he  was  preparing 
for  fliglit,  and  have  laid  hands  upon  him. 

*  XLII.  Envy — baseness  of  spirit]  Sequdxitur  invidia  inerHam,  Oudendorp 
Mnjectured  amritia  for  invidia*    Bohniien  justifies  invidia  by  a  senteuce  A 
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turned  to  thte  coast,  and  before  letters  from  the  proconsul 
about  the  business  could  be  conveynd  to  any  one,  crucified 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners. 

XLIII.  Eeturning  in  haste  to  Italy,  to  take  on  him  the 
priest's  office,  (lor  he  had  been  elected  a  pontifex  in  his  ab- 
sence, in  the  room  of  Cotta,  who  had  been  consul ;  and 
when  almost  a  boy,  indeed,  he  had  been  appointed  a  priest 
of  Jupiter  by  Marius  and  Cinna,  but  had  lost  that  office 
through  the  victory  of  Sylla,  who  annulled  all  their  acts,) 
he  embarked,  in  order  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  pirates, 
who  covered  the  whole  sea,  and  were  then  naturally  incensed 
against  him,  in  a  four-oared  boat,  with  two  friends  and  ten 
servants,  and  thus  crossed  the  vast  gulf  of  the  Adriatic. 
On  his  passage,  having  seen,  as  he  thought,  some  of  the 
pirates'  vessels,  he  threw  off  his  gown,  and  fastened  his 
dagger  to  his  side,  preparing  himself  for  any  event,  but  soon 
discovered  that  his  sight  had  been  deceived  by  a  row  of  trees 
at  a  distance  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  rigging  of 
ships.  The  rest  of  his  acts  in  the  city,  his  celebrated  im- 
peachment of  Dolabella,  to  whom  more  public  favour  was 
shown  than  is  generally  extended  to  persons  arraigned ;  hia 
remarkable  political  contests  with  Qiiintus  Catulu3,  and 
other  eminent  men ;  his  victory,  before  he  was  praetor,  and 
when  lie  stood  for  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus,  over  the 
same  Quintus  Catulus,  who  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
the  first  man  in  the  senate ;  his  repairing,  in  his  sedileship, 
the  monuments  of  Caius  Marius,  even  in  opposition  to  the 
nobility  ;  his  re-instatement,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  sons  of 
the  proscribed  in  the  right  of  standing  for  office ;  hie  won- 
derful energy  and  activity  in  his  prsetorship  and  quaestor- 
ship  in  Spain,  (where  he  was  quaestor  under  Antistius  Vetua, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Yetus,  who  has  been  consul 
and  is  a  pontifex,  and  who  is  the  father  of  two  sons  that 
have  been  consuls  and  are  priests,  a  man  of  as  much  virtue 
as  human  integrity  can  be  conceived  to  embrace,)  all  these 
matters  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition  here. 

XLIY.  In  his  consulship,  there  was  settled  between  him, 

Seneca,  De  Tranq.  Anim.,  p.  345,  ed.  Gronov.  :  Alit  emm  livorem  infiUx  inaim} 
et  onmes  destrui  cupiunt,  quia  se  non  poterunt  proveheref  and  by  anotlier  fiftMB 
Ciceio,  Pliil.,  X.,  1  :  Vei^m  esse  id  qt9d  ego  semper  semi,  nemifRmi  abmim^fA 
mm  <ionfvlereU  virtuti  invidert. 
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Cn«us  Pompey,  and  Marcus  Crassus,  a  treaty  of  alliance  in 
po'.ver,  wliich  proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  city  and  to 
the  world,  and  not  less  «o,  at  subsequent  periods,  to  them- 
sekes.  Pompey's  motive  for  entering  into  this  plan  was, 
that  his  acts  in  the  provinces  beyond  sea,  which  were  op- 

ijosed  by  many,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  might  at 
ength  be  confirmed  by  means  of  Caesar,  while  consul ;  Caesar's, 
because  he  imagined,  that  by  yielding  for  a  time  to  Pom- 
pey's  power,  he  should  advance  his  own,  and  that  by  throw- 
ing on  him  the  jealousy  attending  their  common  greatness, 
he  should  gain  stability  to  his  own  strength ;  while  Crassus 
was  filled  with  the  hope  of  acquiring,  through  the  influence 
of  Pompey,  and  the  support  of  Caesar,  that  pre-eminence 
which  he  never  could  attain  by  his  own  single  efforts.  An 
affinity  had  also  been  contracted  by  marriage  between  Caesar 
aud  Pompey ;  for  Pompey  had  married  Caesar's  daughter.  In 
his  consulship,  Caesar  procured  a  law  to  be  passed,  which  was 
also  supported  by  Pompey,  that  the  lands  of  Campania  should 
be  divided  among  the  people ;  in  consequence  of  which,  about 
twenty  thousand  citizens  were  conducted  thither,  and  the 
privileges  of  Eome  were  restored  to  that  country,  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  after  Capua  had,  in  the  Punic 
war,  been  reduced  by  the  Eomans  into  the  condition  of  a 
prefecture.  Bibulus,  Caesar's  colleague,  being  more  willing 
than  able  to  obstruct  his  proceedings,  confined  himself  to  his 
house  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  by  which  conduct, 
while  he  wished  to  increase  the  odium  against  his  colleague, 
he  only  increased  his  power.  The  province  of  G-aul  was  then 
decreed  to  Caesar  for  five  years. 

XLV.  During  this  period,  Publius  Clodius,  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  eloquent,  and  daring,  who  knew  no  control  for 
his  words  or  actions  but  his  own  will,  who  fearlessly  executed 
what  he  wickedly  conceived,  who  bore  the  infamy  of  an  in- 
cestuous commerce  with  his  own  sister,  and  who  had  been 
publicly  accused  of  having  committed  adultery  amidst  the 
most  solemn  religious  rites  of  the  Eoman  people ;  this  man, 
I  say,  being  actuated  by  a  most  violent  enmity  to  Marcus 
Cicero,  (for  how,  nideed,  could  anything  like  friendship  sub- 
sist betweer/ characters  su  dissimilar?)  renounced  his  patri- 
cian rank  '".^Icame  a  plebeian,  was  appointed  a  tribune,  and 

passed  f  atrocio  '^  ^^^  tribunate,  that  any  person  who  had  put 

2  I 
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a  Itoman  citizen  to  death  without  a  judicial  sentence,  should 
be  sent  into  banishment^.  It  was  Cicero  alone,  though  he 
was  not  named  in  this  law,  that  was  meant  to  be  affected  by 
it.  Thus  a  man,  who  had  performed  the  highest  services  to 
the  state,  received,  in  return  for  having  saved  his  country, 
the  penalty  of  exile.  Caesar  and  Pompey  did  not  escape  sus- 
picion of  having  abetted  this  persecution  of  Cicero,  who 
seemed  to  have  brought  it  on  himself  by  refusing  to  be  one 
of  the  twenty  commissioners  for  dividing  the  lands  of  Cam- 
pania. In  less  than  two  years,  however,  by  the  late  but  in- 
trepid exertions  of  CnsBus  Pompey,  joined  with  the  wishes 
of  all  Italy  and  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  through  the 
energy  and  efforts  of  Annius  Milo,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  was  restored  to  his  dignity  and  his  country.  Nor,  since 
the  exile  and  recal  of  Numidicus,  had  the  banishment  of  any 
one  excited  more  regret,  or  the  return  more  joy.  His  house, 
which  had  been  pulled  down  with  great  malice  by  Clodius, 
the  senate  rebuilt  with  equal  magnificence. 

The  same  PubKus  Clodius  removed  Marcus  Cato  from  the 
seat  of  government,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  a  very 
honourable  employment ;  for  he  procured  a  law  to  be  passed, 
that  he  should  be  sent  in  character  of  quaestor,  but  with  the 
authority  of  praetor,  and  with  another  quaestor  attending 
him,  into  the  island  of  Cyprus,  to  despoil  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom,  who,  indeed,  deserved  such  treatment  by  the 
general  viciousness  of  his  life.  But,  just  before  Oato's 
arrival,  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  Cato  brought 
home  from  Cyprus  a  much  larger  quantity  of  treasure  than 
had  been  expected.  To  praise  Cato  for  his  honesty,  would 
be  rather  derogatory  to  him  than  otherwise ;  but  to  accuse 
him  of  ostentatiously  displaying  it,  would  seem  but  just ;  for 
when  all  the  populace  of  the  city,  together  with  the  consuls 
and  the  senate,  poured  forth  to  salute  him  as  he  was  sailing 
up  the  Tiber,  he  did  not  disembark  to  meet  them  until  he 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  treasure  was  to  be  landed. 

XLYI.  While  Caesar  was  achieving  vast  exploits  in  Gbul, 
the  relation  of  which  would  require  many  volumes,  and,  not 
content  with  numerous  and  glorious  victoifes,  or  with  kfll- 
ing  or  taking  great  multitudes  of  the  enemyvjiad  at  laalr 
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transported  his  army  into  Britain,  seeking,  as  it  were,  a  new 
world  for  our  government  and  his  own,  a  remarkable  pair 
of  consuls^,  CnsBUs  Pompey  and  Marcus  Crassus,  enteied  on 
a  second  consulship,  which  they  neither  acquired  by  honour- 
able means,  nor  conducted  in  a  praiseworthy  manner.  By 
a  law  which  Pompey  proposed  to  the  people,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  province  was  continued  to  Caesar  for  the  same 
length  of  time  as  before,  and^yria  was  decreed  to  Crassus^ 
who  now  meditated  a  war  with  irarthia.  This  man,  in  ptheiT 
respects  irreproachable,  and  unstained  by  dissipation,  knew 
no  limits,  and  imposed  no  restraint  on  himself,  m  his  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  glory.  When  he  was  setting  out  for  Syria, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  strove  in  vain  to  detain  him,  by 
announcing  unfavourable  omens ;  and,  had  their  curses  taken 
eiFect  on  him  alone,  the  loss  of  the  general,  while  the  army 
was  safe,  would  have  been  rather  an  advantage  to  the  public. 
Crassus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  was  on  his  march 
towards  Seleucia,  when  king  Orodes,  surrounding  him  with 
an  immense  force  of  cavalry,  slew  him,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  army.  Caius  Cassius,  (who  was 
afterwards  guilty  of  a  most  atrocious  crime^,)  being  at  that 
time  quaestor,  preserved  the  remains  of  the  legions,  ably 
retained  Syria  under  the  power  of  the  Eomans,  and  routed, 
with  distinguished  success,  the  Parthians  who  had  invaded 
it,  and  compelled  them  to  flee. 

XL VII.  During  this  period,  that  which  followed,  and  the 
one  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  above  four  hundred 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  by  Caius  Caesar,  and  a 
greater  number  taken.  He  fought  often  in  pitched  battles, 
often  on  his  march,  often  made  sudden  attacks;  twice  he 
penetrated  into  Britain ;  and  of  nine  campaigns,  scarcely  one 
passed  without  his  justly  deserving  a  triumph.  But  near 
Alesia  such  achievements  were  effected  as  it  was  scarcely 
for  man  to  attempt,  and  for  little  less  than  a  deity  to  accom- 
plish. It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  Caesar's  stay  in  Graul 
that  Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompey  the  Great,  died,  the  con- 
necting link  of  concord  between  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  which, 


*  XL VI.  A  remarkable  pair  of  ccmsiila]  Itmckim  par 
not  being  satizifactory,  Lipsins  and  HonsiuB  G0B|)CM3tiind 
wUcumpar.    I  liare  adopted  the  ftrmer 
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through  theif  mufcual  jealousy  of  power,  had  been  some  time 
in  danger  of  disruption ;  and,  as  if  fortune  would  dissolve 
every  tie  between  leaders  destined  to  so  great  a  contest,  the 
little  son  of  Pompey  and  Julia  died  a  short  time  after. 
Then,  while  ambition  extended  its  rage  to  the  sword  and 
civil  slaughter,  of  which  neither  end  nor  control  could  be 
found,  his  third  consulship  was  conferred  on  CnaBus  Pom- 
pey, he  being  made  sole  consul,  with  the  approbation  even 
of  those  who  had  formerly  opposed  his  pretensions.  In 
consequence  of  the  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  this 
election,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  party  of  the  nobles 
were  reconciled  to  him,  the  breach  was  greatly  widened  be- 
tween  him  and  Caius  Caesar.  But  he  employed  the  whole 
power  of  that  consulship  in  laying  restraints  on  bribery. 
In  this  year,  Publius  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  then  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  a  quarrel  that  arose  on  their 
meeting  near  BovillsB ;  an  act  of  bad  precedent,  but  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  It  was  not  more  the  feeling  excited 
against  the  deed,  than  the  will  of  Pompey,  that  caused  Milo 
to  be  condemned  on  his  trial ;  though  Marcus  Cato  pub- 
licly gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of  his  acquittal.  Had  he 
given  it  sooner,  several  would,  doubtless,  have  followed  his 
example,  and  have  approved  of  the  sacrifice  of  such  a  member 
of  the  community,  than  whom  there  never  lived  one  more 
pernicious  to  the  state,  or  a  greater  enemy  to  all  good  men. . 
XL VIII.  In  a  short  time  after,  the  flames  of  civil  war 
began  to  blaze,  while  every  man  who  regarded  justice  wished 
both  CsBsar  and  Pompey  to  disband  their  armies.  For  Pom- 
pey, in  his  second  consulship,  had  desired  that  the  province 
of  Spain  might  be  assigned  to  him ;  and  during  three  years^ 
while  he  was  absent  from  the  country,  and  directing  affairs  in 
Eome,  he  administered  the  government  there  by  his  depii> 
ties,  Afranius  of  consular,  and  Petreius  of  praetorian  rank ; 
and  while  he  assented  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  insisted 
on  Caesar's  disbanding  his  army,  he  opposed  those  who  re- 
quired the  same  from  himself.  Had  this  man  died  two 
years  before  recourse  was  had  to  arms,  after  he  had  finished 
the  structures  erected  at  his  own  expense,  his  theatre,  and 
the  buildings  around  it,  and  when  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  disorder  in  Campania,  (at  which  time  all  Italy  offered 
prayers  for  his  recovery,  an  honour  never  before  paid  ta 
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any  citizen,)  fortune  would  not  have  had  opportunity  to 
work  his  overthrow,  and  he  would  have  carried  undiminished 
to  the  shades  below  the  greatness  that  he  enjoyed  in  this 
upper  world. 

For  producing  the  civil  war,  and  all  the  calamities  that 
ensued  from  it,  through  a  space  of  twenty  successive  years, 
there  was  no  one  that  supplied  more  flame  and  excitement 
than  Caius  Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  was  of  noble 
birth,  eloquent,  intrepid,  prodigal  alike  of  his  own  fortune 
and  reputation,  and  those  of  others  ;  a  man  ably  wicked,  and 
eloquent  to  the  injury  of  the  public,  and  whose  passions  and 
desires  no  degree  of  wealth  or  gratification  could  satisfy. 
At  first  he  took  the  side  of  Pompey,  that  is,  as  it  was  then 
deemed,  the  side  of  the  Commonwealth ;  soon  after,  he  pre- 
tended to  oppose  both  Caesar  and  Pompey,  but,  in  reality, 
was  attached  to  Caesar.  Whether  this  attachment  was  the 
result  of  his  own  choice,  or  the  consequence  of  a  bribe  of  ten 
thousand  sestertia^,  as  has  been  said,  we  shall  leave  unde- 
termined. At  last,  when  salutary  conditions,  tending  to 
unite  all  parties  in  peace,  had  been  very  fairly  proposed  by 
Caesar,  and  were  patiently  considered  by  Pompey,  this  man 
interrupted  and  broke  off  the  treaty,  while  Cicero  laboured, 
with  singular  zeal,  to  preserve  concord  in  the  state.  Of 
these  and  the  preceding  transactions,  the  detail  is  given  in 
the  larger  volumes  of  others,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  mine. 

XLIX.  Let  my  work  now  resume  its  intended  character ; 
though  I  would  first  congratulate  Quintus  Catulus,  the  two 
LucuUi,  Metellus,  and  Hortensius,  that  after  having  flou- 
rished in  the  state  without  envy,  and  enjoyed  great  eminence 
without  danger,  they  died  in  tne  course  of  nature  before  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  broils,  and  while  the  state  was  still 
quiet,  or  at  least  not  tending  to  its  fall.  In  the  consulship  of 
Lentulus  and  Marcellus,  seven  hundred  and  three  years  arber 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  and  seventy-eight  before  the 
commencement  of  your  consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius,  the 
civil  war  blazed  forth.  The  cause  of  one  of  the  leaders  ap- 
peared to  be  the  better,  that  of  the  other  was  the  stronger. 
On  one  side  everything  was  specious,  on  the  other  was 

>  XLVIII.  Ten  thousand  sestertial  Something  more  than  ^"^dOOL 
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greater  power.  The  support  of  the  senate  armed  Pompey 
with  confidence,  that  of  the  soldiery,  CsBsar.  The  consuls 
and  senate  conferred  supreme  authority,  not  on  Pompey, 
but  on  his  cause.  Nothing  was  omitted  by  Caesar  that  could 
be  tried  for  the  promotion  of  peace ;  to  nothing  would  the 
party  of  Pompey  listen.  Of  tlie  consuls,  Marcellus  was 
more  violent  than  was  reasonable;  Lentulus  saw  that 
his  own  security^  was  incompatible  with  that  of  the  state. 
Marcus  Cato  insisted  that  it  were  better  for  them  to  die, 
than  for  the  state  to  listen  to  offers  from  a  private  citizen. 
A  man  of  probity  and  sound  judgment  would  approve 
Pompey's  party;  a  man  of  prudence  would  rather  follow 
Caesar's;  deeming  the  fbrmer  more  honourable,  the  latter 
more  formidable.  At  length,  after  rejecting  every  proposal 
of  Caesar's,  the  opposite  party  decreed  that,  retaining  the 
mere  title  of  a  province,  and  a  single  legion,  he  shoidd 
come  to  Eome  as  a  private  person,  and,  in  standing  for 
the  consulship,  should  submit  himself  to  the  votes  of 
the  Roman  people;  Caesar  then  resolved  on  war,  and 
passed  the  Rubicon  with  his  army.  Cnaeus  Pompey,  the 
consuls,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  senate,  withdrawing 
from  the  city,  and  then  irom  Italy,  sailed  over  to  Dyr- 
rachium. 

L.  Caesar,  having  got  into  his  power  Domitius,  and  the 
legions  with  him  at  Corfinium,  dismissed  that  general  with- 
out delay,  and  every  one  else  who  chose  to  go  to  Pompey, 
whom  he  then  followed  to  Brundusium ;  thus  making  it  ap- 
parent, that  he  desired  to  put  an  end  to  war  while  the  powers 
of  the  state  were  unimpaured,  and  negotiation  open,  rather 
than  to  overpower  his  opponents  in  their  flight.  Finding 
that  the  consuls  had  sailed,  he  returned  to  the  city,  and 
having  represented  in  the  senate,  and  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  people,  the  motives  of  his  proceedings,  and  tbe  crud 
necessity  under  which  he  lay,  in  being  compelled  to  take 
arms  by  the  hostility  of  others,  he  resolved  to  go  into  Spain. 
His  progress,  rapid  as  it  was,  was  for  some  time  retarded  by 
the  conduct  of  Mai-seiUes,  which,  with  more  honesty  than 
good  policy,  unseasonably  assumed  the  arbitration  between 
those  great  men  in  arms ;  a  case  in  which  such  only  ought 

1  XLIX.  Lentulus  saw  that  liis  own  security,  ^c]  "He  was  deep^  in  deb^ 
from  which  he  could  not  emerge  as  long  as  the  state  was  nndisturbfxl.** 
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K)  interpose  as  have  power  to  enforce  submission  to  their 
Hward.  The  army,  which  was  commanded  by  Afranius,  who 
dad  been  consul,  and  Petreius,  who  had  been  praetor,  amazed 
at  the  energy  and  brilliancy  of  his  progress,  immediately 
surrendered  itself  to  his  pleasure.  Both  the  commanders, 
and  all  men  of  every  description  who  wished  to  follow  them, 
were  permitted  to  go  to  Pompey. 

LI.  In  the  year  following,  when  Dyrrachium,  and  the 
whole  country  round  it,  were  occupied  by  Pompey's  camp, 
(who,  by  collecting  about  him  legions  jfrom  aU.  the  foreign 
provinces,  auxiliary  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  and  forces 
from  kings,  tetrarchs,  and  petty  princes^,  had  formed  a  vast 
army,  and  had,  as  be  thought,  guarded  the  sea  with  such  a 
line  of  ships  as  would  prevent  Caesar  jfrom  transporting  his 
legions,)  Caesar,  proceeding  with  his  usual  despatch  and  suc- 
cess, suffered  nothing  to  hinder  him  and  his  army  from 
making  good  their  passage  by  sea,  whithersoever  and  when- 
soever he  pleased.  At  first  he  pitched  his  camp  almost  close 
to  Pompey's,  and  soon  after  shut  him  up  within  a  line  of 
circumvallation  and  forts.  Scarcity  of  provisions,  however, 
began  to  be  felt,  and  more  severely  by  the  besiegers  than  the 
besieged.  In  this  state  of  things,  Cornelius  Balbus,  with  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  almost  incredible,  went  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  held  frequent  conferences  with  the  consul  Len- 
tulus,  (who  was  undetermined  at  what  price  he  would  sell 
himself,)  and  thus  opened  the  way  for  himself  to  those  pre- 
ferments, by  which  he  (not  a  mere  sojourner  in  Spain,  but  a 
native  Spaniard,)  rose  to  a  triumph  and  pontihcate,  and, 
from  a  private  station,  became  a  consul.  Several  battles 
followed  with  various  success ;  but  one  of  them  proved  very 
favourable  to  Pompey's  party,  Caesar's  troops  meeting  a 
severe  repulse. 

LII.  Caesar  then  led  his  army  into  Thessaly,  the  des- 
tined scene  of  his  future  victory.  Pompey,  though  his 
friends  advised  a  very  different  course,  (most  of  them  recom- 
mending him  to  transfer  the  war  into  Italy ;  and  indeed  no 
movement  could  have  been  more  beneficial  to  his  party 
others  persuading  him  to  protract  the  contest,  a  plan  which^ 
from  the  increasing  popularity  of  his  cause,  would  daily  be 

*  LI.  Kings,  tetrarchs,  and  oett/  princes]  Be<mmqu€  et  tetrarcharuin  €t  djfmU' 
tarmt.    See  Sail,  Cat,  c 
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more  and  more  productive  of  good,)  yet,  yielding  toUi 
aatural  impetuosity,  marched  in  pursuit  of  tlie  enemy.    Titt 
day  of  battle  at  Fharsalia,  so  fatal  to  the  uame  of  Borne,  tiift 
vast  effusion  of  blood  on  both  sides,  the  two  heads  of  tiM 
state  meeting  in  deadly  conflict,  the  extinction  of  one  of  Hie 
luminaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  slaughter  of  lo 
many  and  so  eminent  men  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  the  liniiti 
of  this  work  do  not  allow  me  to  describe  at  large.    One 
thing  must  be  observed,  that  as  soon  as  Ciesar  saw  Ponipej*i 
line  give  way,  he  made  it  his  first  and  principal  care  (ii  1 
may  use  a  military  expression  to  which  I  have  been  aoci» 
tomed)  to  disband^  from  his  breast  all  considerations  of  party. 
0  immortal  gods !  what  requital  did  this  merciful  man  afte^ 
wards  receive  for  his  kindness  then  shown  to  Brutus  ?     No-    | 
thing  would  have  been  more  admirable,  more  noble,  more 
illustrious,  than  this  victory,  (for  the  nation  did  not  miss 
one  citizen,  except  those  who  fell  in  battle,)  had  not  obsti- 
nacy defeated  the  exertions  of  compassion,  as  the  conqueroi 
granted  life  more  freely  than  the  vanquished  received  it. 

LIII.  Pompey,  having  fled  with  the  two  Lentuli,  who  had 
been  consuls.  Lis  son  Sextus,  and  Favonius,  formerly  a  pnetor, 
all  of  whom  chance  had  assembled  in  his  company,  (some 
advising  him  to  retreat  to  Parthia,  others  to  Africa,  wliere 
he  would  find  king  Juba  a  most  faithful  supporter  of  his 
party,)  determined  at  last  to  repair  to  Egypt ;  a  course  to 
which  he  was  prompted  by  his  recollection  of  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  father  of  Ptolemy,  who,  rather 
a  boy  than  a  man,  was  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Alex- 
andria. But  who,  when  his  benefactor  is  in  adversity,  re- 
members his  benefits  P  WTio  thinks  that  any  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  unfortunate  ?  Or  when  does  a  change  of  fortune  not 
produce  a  change  in  attachments?  Men  were  despatched 
by  the  king,  at  the  instigation  of  Theodotus  and  Achillas,  to 

• 

1  LII.  Use  a  military  ezpression—dbband,  ^c]  The  text  is  here  corrupt  and 
defective.  Kuhnken  ridicules  the  notion  of  dimitteret  being  the  verbum  milUitrt^ 
almost  critics  have  supposed,  and  thinks  that  Velleius  wrote  sometbmg like  thiii.* 
Neque  priut  neque  atUiquiuB  quicquam  habmt  quam  ut  in  omnes  partes  prcKontt 
ciiimmUes,  parce  civibuSy  ut  militari  et  vfrbo  et  constteiudine  utar^  dimHt«r«L  F<.r 
a  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  he  refers  to  Appian,  B.  C ,  iL,  pi  783 ;  Suet. 
Cf^,,  c.  75 ;  Flur.,  iv.,  2.  The  translation  which  I  have  given  it  borrowed  froo 
Baker. 
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meet  Pompey  on  his  arrival,  (who  was  now  accompanied  m 
his  flight  by  his  wife  Cornelia,  having  taken  her  on  board  at 
Mitylene,)  and  to  desire  him  to  remove  from  the  transport- 
ship  into  a  vessel  which  was  come  to  receive  him.  No 
sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  he,  the  chief  of  all  that  bore 
the  name  of  Eoman,  was  murdered  by  the  order  and  direction 
of  an  Egyptian  slave ;  an  event  which  took  place  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Caius  CsBsar  and  Publius  Servilius.  Such  was  the 
end  of  a  most  upright  and  excellent  man,  in  the  fifty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  day  before  his  birthday,  after 
three  consulships  and  as  many  triumphs,  after  subduing 
the  whole  world,  and  after  reaching  a  degree  of  exaltation 
beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascend;  fortune  having 
made  such  a  revolution  in  his  condition,  that  he  who  lately 
wanted  earth  to  conquer,  could  now  scarcely  find  sufficient 
for  a  grave. 

Of  those  who  have  made  a  mistake  of  five  years  in  the 
age  of  this  great  man,  who  lived  almost  in  our  own  times, 
what  can  I  say  but  that  they  have  not  given  due  attention 
to  the  matter,  especially  as  the  succession  of  years,  from  the 
consulship  of  Atilius  and  Servilius,  was  so  easy  to  settle  ? 
This  I  mention,  not  to  censure  others,  but  to  escape  censure 
myself. 

LIV.  Yet  the  king,  and  those  by  whose  infiuence  he  was 
governed,  showed  no  more  attachment  to  Caesar  than  they 
had  shown  to  Pompey;  for,  at  his  coming,  they  made  a 
treacherous  attempt  on  his  life,  and  afterwards  were  daring 
enough  to  make  open  war  on  him ;  but  they  soon  atoned  for 
their  conduct  to  both  those  great  commanders,  the  living  and 
the  deceased,  by  suffering  well-merited  deaths. 

Pompey  was  no  longer  on  earth,  but  his  name  still  had 
influence  everywhere.  A  strong  devotion  to  his  cause  ex- 
cited a  formidable  war  in  Africa,  conducted  by  king  Juba, 
and  by  Scipio,  who  had  been  consul,  and  whom  Pompey,  two 
years  before  his  death,  had  chosen  for  a  father-in-law;  their 
strength  being  augmented  by  Marcus  Cato,  who  brought 
some  legions  to  them,  though  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  by 
reason  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, and  who,  when  the  soldiers  offered  him  the  supreme 
command,  chose  rather  to  act  under  a  person  of  superior 
dignity. 

LY.  My  promise  to  be  brief  reminds  me  with  what  haste 
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I  most  punae  mj  narratiTe.     Caesar,  pushing  his  good  (» 
tune,  and  sailing  to  Africa,  of  which  the  arznj  of  Pompe/i 
partv,  after  killing  Curio,  the  leader  of  Caesar's  adherei^ 
had  taken  possession,  fought  there  at  first  with  various  sue- 
cess,  but  afterwards  with  such  as  usually  attended  him,  ad 
the  enemy's  forces  were  obliged  to  yield.     His  demencj  to 
the  vanquished,  on  this  occasion,  was  such  as  he  had  shown  to 
those  whom  he  had  previously  defeated.     But  when  he  bad 
finished  the  war  in  Africa,  another  still  more  formidable  de* 
manded  his  attention  in  Spain,  (as  to  his  conquest  of  Plutf* 
naces,  it  scarcely  added  auytliing  to  his  renown,)  for  CnaiB 
Pompey,  son  ot  Pompey  the  Q-reat,  a  young  man  of  great 
energy'in  war,  had  focmed  there  a  powerful  and  formidable 
opposition ;  as  multitudes,  still  revering  the  great  fame  of 
his  father,  flocked  to  his  aid  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 
His  usual  fortune  accompanied  Caesar  into  Spain ;  but  no 
field  of  battle,  more  perilous  or  desperate,  had  he  ever  en- 
tered ;  for,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  prospect  of  success 
seemed  worse  than  doubtful,  he  dismounted  Irom  )us  horse, 
placed  himself  before  the  line  of  his  retreating  troops,  and, 
after  reproaching  fortune  for  having  preserved  him  for  such 
an  end,  declared  to  his  soldiers  that  he  would  not  retire  a 
step;  bidding  them  therefore  consider  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  general  whom  they  were   going  to 
desert.     The  battle  was  restored  by  the  effect  of  shame 
rather  than  of  courage ;  and  greater  efforts  were  made  by 
the  leader  than  by  his  men.    Crueus  Pompey,  who  was  found 
grievously  wounded  in  a  desert  place,  was  slain.     Labienus 
and  Yarns  fell  in  the  engagement. 

LYI.  CsBsar,  victorious  over  all  opposition,  came  home  to 
Eome,  and,  what  is  almost  incredible,  granted  pardon  to  all 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him,  and  delighted  the  city  with 
most  magnificent  exhibitions  of  gladiators  and  representa- 
tions of  sea-fights,  and  of  battles  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
even  with  elephants ;  celebrating  a  feast,  too,  at  which  ne  en- 
tertained the  people,  and  which  lasted  several  days.  He  had 
five  triumphs ;  the  figures  displayed  in  that  for  Gaul  were 
made  of  citron  wood ;  in  that  for  Pontus,  of  acanthus  wood^ ;  in 

*  LVI.  Acanthns  wood]  Acantho.  The  cuxmthtu  was  a  tree  of  the  ooaefa 
kind,  now  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Mimota  NiloHea  of  LinnaBa^ 
or  "  Egyptian  thorn."  See  Plin.,  H.  N.,  xxiv.,  12 ;  Y  iler's  Gardener*8  Diet.,  Art 
Acacia;  Martjn  on  Vlrg.  Georg.,  iL,  11!^. 
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that  for  Alexandria,  of  tortoise-shelU ;  in  t :  at  for  Africa,  of 
ivory ;  and  in  that  for  Spain,  of  polished  silver.  The  money 
arising  from  the  spoils  was  somewhat  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  sestertia^.  But  this  great  man,  who  had  used  all 
his  victories  with  so  much  mercy,  was  not  allowed  peaceable 
possession  of  supreme  power  more  than  five  months ;  for 
after  returning  to  Rome  in  the  month  of  October,  he  was 
killed  on  the  ides  of  March  by  a  band  of  conspirators  under 
Brutus  and  Cassius;  the  former  of  whom,  though  he  had 
promised  him  a  second  consulship,  he  had  not  by  that  means 
secured  to  his  interest,  and  the  latter  he  had  offended  by 
putting  him  off  to  another  time.  They  had  even  drawn  into 
their  murderous  plot  Decimus  Brutus  and  Caius  Trebonius, 
the  most  intimate  of  all  his  adherents,  men  who  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  dignity  by  the  success  of  his  party, 
with  several  others  of  great  note. 

Mark  Antony,  however,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  a 
man  always  ready  for  any  daring  deed,  had  excited  a  strong 
feeling  against  him,  by  placing  on  his  head,  as  he  was  sitting 
in  the  Eostrum  at  the  festival  of  Pan,  a  royal  diadem,  which 
CaBsar  indeed  pushed  away,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
did  not  seem  offended. 

LVII.  By  this  event  was  shown  the  excellence  of  the 
advice  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  had  always  warned  Caesar 
to  preserve  by  arms  the  sovereignty  which  by  arms  he  had 
acquired ;  but  he  constantly  declared,  that  he  would  rather 
die  than  live  in  constant  fear  of  death  ;  and  thus,  while  he 
expected  to  meet  the  same  good  feeling  that  he  had  shown 
to  others,  he  was  cut  off  by  the  ungrateful  men  around  him. 
The  immortal  gods  had  given  him  many  presages  and  signs 
of  his  approaching  danger ;  for  the  aruspices  had  forewarned 
him  carefully  to  beware  of  the  ides  of  March ;  his  wife  Cal- 
piimia,  terrified  by  a  vision  in  the  night,  besought  him  to 
stay  at  home  that  day ;  and  he  received  a  paper  from  one 
that  met  him,  containing  an  account  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
which  he  did  not  read.     Surely  the  resistless  power  of  fate, 

>  Tortoise-shell]  "  We  must  suppose  that  ihe/ercula,  or  frames  on  which  the 
articles  were  carried  in  the  procession,  were  inlaid  with  tortoise-shell,  as  it  :viv 
the  case  with  many  articles  of  furniture.**  Krawe, 

'  Six  husdred  thousand  sestertia]  Something  more  than  4,80P,00(ML 
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when  it  determines  to  reverse  a  man's  fortune,  confoondtUl 
understanding ! 

LVIII.  The  year  that  they  perpetrated  this  deed,  Bniv 
and  Cassius  were  prators,  and  Decimus  Brutus  consul  ekd 
These,  with  the  body  of  the  conspirators,  attended  by  a  biai 
of  gladiators  belonging  to  Decimus  Brutus,  seized  on  tti 
Capitol.     On  this  Mark  Antony  the  consul  convened  tti 
senate.     Cassius  had  proposed  that  Antony  should  be  kiUed 
at  the  same  time  with  CsBsar,  and  that  Cesar's  will  shod! 
be  annulled ;  but  this  was  overruled  by  Brutus,  who  insistel 
that  the  citizens  ought  to  seek  no  more  than  the  blood  of 
the  tyrant ;  for  so,  to  palliate  his  own  conduct,  he  thooglit 
proper   to    call    CsBsar.      In   the    mean   time,    Dolabdbi 
whom  CsBsar  had  destined  for  his  successor  in  the  consul- 
ship, laid  hold  on  the  fasces  and  badges  of  that  office ;  and 
Antony,  as  wishing  to  preserve  peace,  sent  his  own  sodb 
into  the  Capitol  as  hostages,  and  pledged  his  faith  to  the 
murderers  of  CsBsar,  that  they  might  come  down  with  safety. 
Then  was  proposed  by  Cicero,  and  approved  by  a  resolutioii 
of  the  senate,  the  imitation  of  that  famous  decree  of  the 
Athenians,  enacting  a  general  oblivion  of  the  past. 

LIX.  CflBsar's  will  was  then  opened,  by  which  he  had 
adopted  Cnsaus  Octavins,  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia,  of 
whose  origin,  though  he  himself  has  anticipated  me^,  ♦  ♦  •  I 
must  yet  say  a  few  words.  Caius  Octavius,  his  father,  was 
of  a  family  which,  though  not  patrician,  was  of  a  highly 
honourable  equestrian  rank.  He  possessed  a  sound  imder- 
standing  and  a  virtuous  disposition ;  his  conduct  was  dis- 
tinguished by  probity,  and  his  wealth  was  great.  In  stand- 
ing for  the  prsBtorship,  he  was  chosen  first  among  competitors 
of  the  highest  character;  and  this  honourable  distinction 
gained  him  Atia,  daughter  of  Julia,  in  marriage.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  pr»torship,  the  lots  gave  him  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  where  he  ^was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
Imperator.  On  his  way  home  to  stand  for  the  consulship 
he  died,  leaving  a  son,  who  was  under  the  age  of  manhood. 
This  youth,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  step- 

J  LIX.  He  himself  has  anticipated  me]  PrcBvenit^  «/  •  •  •  ^.  "  Vosdus 
vid  Boeder  rij^htly  refer prtsvenit  to  Augustus  himself,  and  his  commentaries  oil 
nia  life  mentioned  bv  Suetoniu.%  Aug.,  c.  2.'*  Krause,  Some  words,  which  iaftr^ 
inca  the  account  of  Octavios^s  father,  have  b^n  lott. 
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fathrr  Philippus,  Caius  Caesar  loved  as  if  he  were  his  own 
son ;  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  as  he  had  followed  him  to 
Spain,  he  made  him  his  constant  companion  in  the  Spanish 
war;  not  suffering  him  to  use  any  other  quarters,  or  to 
travel  in  any  other  carriage  than  his  own  ;  and,  even  while 
he  was  yet  a  boy,  honoured  him  with  the  office  of  pontiff. 
When  the  civil  wars  were  ended,  in  order  to  improve  the 
young  man's  excellent  capacity  by  a  liberal  education,  ho 
sent  him  to  Apollonia  to  study,  proposing  afterwards  to  take 
him  to  the  wars  which  he  meditated  against  the  GetsB  and 
Parthians.  When  the  news  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle 
reached  him,  he  received  from  the  centurions  of  the  legions 
in  that  neighbourhood  an  offer  of  their  support,  and  that 
of  the  troops;  which  Salvidienus  and  Agrippa  advised  him 
not  to  reject.  Hastening  to  Eome,  he  found  at  Brundusium 
full  accounts  of  the  fall  of  Caesar,  and  of  his  will.  On  his 
approach  to  the  city,  he  was  met  by  immense  crowds  of  his 
friends ;  and  when  he  was  entering  the  gate,  the  orb  of  the 
sun  over  his  head  was  seen  regularly  curved^  into  a  circular 
form,  and  coloured  like  a  rainbow,  as  if  setting  a  crown  on 
the  head  of  a  man  who  was  soon  to  become  so  great. 

LX.  His  mother  Atia  and  his  step-father  Philip  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  not  assume  the  name  of  Caesar,  as 
being  likely  to  excite  jealous  feelings  towards  him  ;  but  the 
propitious  fates  of  the  state,  and  of  the  world,  claimed  him, 
under  that  name,  as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  the  Eoman 
nation.  His  celestial  mind  accordingly  spumed  human 
counsels,  determined  to  pursue  the  loftiest  designs  with 
danger  rather  than  a  humble  course  with  safety,  and  choos- 
ing to  follow  the  direction  of  an  uncle,  and  that  uncle  Caesar, 
in  preference  to  that  of  his  step-father ;  observing  that  it 
would  be  impious  to  think  himself  unworthy  of  a  name  of 
which  Caesar  had  thought  him  worthy. 

The  consul  Antony  at  first  met  him  with  haughtiness,  not 

*  The  orb  of  the  sun — regularly  curved,  ^c]  Solis  orhis — cwvatus  cequaliter 
^otundatusque,,  in  colorem  arcds.  It  is  not  posisible  to  explain  these  words  at  all 
satisfactorily.  Suetonius,  in  speaking  of  the  same  occurrence,  Aug.,  c.  95,  says, 
Circulus  ad  spedem  codestis  ardis  orbem  solis  ambiit;  and  Seneca,  Q.  N.,  i.,.2; 
Dion  Gassius,  xlv.,  4 ;  and  Plin.,  H.  N.,  ii.,  28,  allude  to  the  matter  in  a  similar 
way.  Hence  Hottinger,  a  friend  of  Herelius,  conjectured  that  we  should  read 
turvahan  aquaiUer  rotandatvmque  versicolorem  arcum^  (fc. 
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indeed  from  contempt,  but  from  fear;  and  after  graDtaffj 
him  an  interview  in  Pompey*B  gardens,  searcelv  aUoiW^ 
him  time  to  speak  with  him.  Soon  after,  he  spread  ib» 
licious  insinuations  that  Octavius  \^  as  plotting  against  hm; 
the  falsehood  of  which  was  detected  to  his  disgrace. 

The  madness  of  the  consuls  Antony  and  Dolabella  flooi 
burst  forth  into  open  acts  of  abominable  tyranny.  The  bob 
of  seven  hundrea  thousand  sestertia^,  deposited  by  Caini 
Caesar  in  the  temple  of  Ops,  was  seized  by  Antony,  niAr 
colour  of  false  insertions  which  he  made  in  Cadsar*8  reg^ 
ters^.  Everything  had  its  price,  the  consul  setting  tk 
Commonwealth  to  sale.  He  even  resolved  to  seize  on  tin 
province  of  Qaul,  which  had  been  decreed  to  Decimv 
Brutus,  consul  elect ;  while  DolabeUa  allotted  the  provinoa 
beyond  sea  to  himself.  Between  parties  so  discordant  in 
their  natures,  and  so  opposite  in  their  views,  mutual  hatred 
continually  increased;  and  Caius  Csesar,  in  consequence, 
^ '  was  exposed  to  daily  machinations  on  the  part  of  Antony. 
v^        X   LXI.  The  state,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Antony, 

^  I    lost  all  vigour ;  every  man  felt  indignation  and  grief,  bit 

none  had  courage  to  make  resistance;  when  Caius  CsBsar, 
ill  the  beginning  of  his  nineteenth  year,  by  his  wonderful 
exertions,  and  accomplishment  of  the  most  important  mea- 

<"  \  sures,  displayed,  while  acting  in  a  private  character,  a 
reater  spirit  than  the  senate  in  support  of  the  republic, 
e  called  out  his  father's  veterans,  first  from  Calatia,  and 
then  from  Casilinum ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
others,  who  came  together  in  such  numbers  as  quickly 
formed  a  regular  army ;  and  when  Antony  met  the  troops, 
which  he  had  ordered  to  come  from  the  foreign  provinces  to 
Brundusium,  a  portion  of  them,  consisting  of  the  Martian 
and  the  fourth  legions,  having  learned  the  wish  of  the 
senate,  and  the  abilities  of  Csesar,  took  up  their  standards, 
and  went  oif  to  join  him.  After  honouring  him  with  an 
equestrian  statue,  which  at  this  day  stands  on  the  Rostrum, 
and  testifies  his  age  by  its  inscription,  a  compliment  which, 
during  three  hundred  years,  was  paid  to  none  but  Lucius 

>  LX.  Seven  hundred  thousand  sestertia]  Something  more  than  5,650.000^ 
2  False  insertioift — in  Caesar's  registers]  Actorum  ejusdem  itisertis/uUtA,  ctri- 
(aUbusque  *  •  *  corrupti  commentarii.    I  have  omitted  tiie  hist  three  wordk 
Varic»*j  emendations  of  the  passage  have  been  suggested,  but  to  little  purpose. 
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Sylla,  CnsBus  Pompey,  and  Caius  CsBsar,  the  senate  com 
missioned  him,  in  the  character  of  propraetor,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  consuls  elect,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  to  make 
war  on  Antony.  This  charge,  he  in  his  twentieth  year  exe- 
cuted with  the  greatest  bravery  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
Mutina.  Decimus  Brutus  was  relieved  from  a  siege ;  and 
Antony  was  forced  to  quit  Italy  in  disgraceful  and  solitary 
flight.  One  of  the  consuls,  however,  fell  in  the  field,  ana 
the  other  died  of  a  wound  a  few  days  after. 

LXII.  Before  Antony  was  obhged  to  flee,  the  highest 
honours  were  decreed  by  the  senate,  chiefly  at  the  suggestion 
of  Cicero,  to  Caesar  and  his  army ;  but,  as  soon  as  their  fears 
were  removed,  their  real  feeling  discovered  itself,  and  their 
favour  to  Pompey's  party  was  renewed.  To  Brutus  and 
Cassius  were  decreed  those  provinces,  which  they  themselves, 
without  any  authority  from  the  senate,  had  already  seized ; 
those  who  furnished  them  with  troops  were  commended,  and 
all  the  foreign  settlements  were  committed  to  their  direction. 
For  Marcus  Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  at  one  time  fearing 
the  arms  of  Antony,  at  another  time  counterfeiting  fear  in 
order  to  increase  the  odium  against  him,  had  published 
declarations,  that  they  would  willingly  live  even  all  their 
lives  in  exile,  if  harmony  could  by  that  means  be  established 
in  the  republic ;  tjiat  they  would  never  afford  occasion  for  a 
civil  war,  but  were  satisfied  with  the  honour  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  consciousness  of  what  they  had  done ;  and, 
leaving  Bome  and  Italy,  with  settled  and  similar  intentions, 
they  had,  without  any  public  commission,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  provinces  and  armies;  and  pretending  that 
wherever  they  were,  there  was  the  Commonwealth,  had  re- 
ceived from  such  as  were  willing  to  gratify  them,  the  sums 
of  money  which  used  to  be  transmitted  to  Bome  from  the 
foreign  provinces  by  the  quaestors.  All  these  proceedings 
were  recited  and  approved  in  decrees  of  the  senate.  To 
Decimus  Brutus,  because  he  had  escaped  vnth  life  by  the 
kindness  of  another,  a  triumph  was  even  voted.  The  bodies 
of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  honoured  with  a  funeral  at  the 
public  expense.  So  little  regard  was  paid  to  Caesar,  that  the 
deputies  who  were  sent  to  the  army,  were  directed  to  ad- 
dress themselves  t^  the  soldiers  in  his  absence.  JJut  the 
amy  was  not  bo  ungrateful  as  the  senate;  for,  though 


[■iAJr-H^Ju£k     . 
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Caesar  bore  the  affront,  pretending  not  to  notice  it,  tbe 
soldiers  refused  to  libten  to  any  directions  unless  their 
genoral  were  present.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Cicero,  out 
of  his  rooted  love  of  Pompey's  party,  gave  his  opinion,  that 
CfiBsar  was  "  laudandus  et  tollendus^  ;*'  saying  one  thing 
while  he  wished  that  another  should  be  understood. 

LXIII.  Meanwhile  Antony,  having  fled  across  the  Alps, 
and  meeting  a  repulse  in  a  conference  with  Lepidus.  (who 
had  been  clandestinely  made  pontifex  maximus  in  the 
room  of  Caius  Caesar,  and  though  a])pointed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain,  still  delayed  in  Gaul,)  came  afterwards  fre- 
quently before  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom,  as  any 
commander  was  preferable  to  Lepidus,  and  Antony,  when 
sober,  was  superior  to  many,  he  was  admitted  at  the  rear  of 
the  camp  through  a  breach  which  they  made  in  the  rampart ; 
but  while  he  took  the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  he  still 
yielded  to  Lepidus  the  title  of  commander.  About  the  time 
that  he  entered  the  camp,  Juventius  Laterensis,  a  man 
whose  life  was  consistent  with  his  death,  having  earnestly 
dissuaded  Lepidus  from  joining  Antony,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed a  rebel,  and  finding  his  counsel  disregarded,  ran 
himself  through  with  his  swoid.  Plancus,  with  his  usual 
duplicity,  after  long  debating  in  his  mind  which  party  he 
should  follow,  and  with  much  difficulty  forming  a  resolu- 
tion, supported  for  some  time  Decimus  Brutus,  (who  was 
consul  elect,  and  his  own  colleague,)  boasting  of  acting  thus 
in  letters  to  the  senate;  but  soon  after  betrayed  him. 
Asinius  Pollio  was  steadfast  in  his  purpose,  faithiul  to  the 
Julian  party,  and  adverse  to  that  of  Pompey.  Both  these 
officers  made  over  their  troops  to  Antony. 

LXIV.  Decimus  Brutus,  being  first  deserted  by  Plancus, 
and  then  endangered  by  his  plots,  and  seeing  his  troops,  too, 
gradually  forsaking  him,  betook  himself  to  flight,  and  was 
slain  by  some  of  Antony's  emissaries,  in  the  house  of  H 
friend,  a  nobleman  named  Camelus,  thus  suffering  just 
punishment  for  his  conduct  to  Caius  Caesar,  to  whom  he 
was  under  the  greatest  obligations.     Eor,  though  he  had 

^  LXII.  Laudandos  et  tollendus]  The  play  on  the  word  tollendtu  cannot  bf 
rendered.  ToUo  means  not  only  to  raise  or  extol^  but  to  take  out  of  the  teojf 
It  Is  as  if  we  should  say  of  a  man  that  merits  hanging,  that  he  deaares  to  bf 
tzalted. 
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been  the  most  intimate  of  all  his  friends,  he  became  liia 
murderer,  and  threw  on  his  benefactor  the  odium  of  that 
fortune  of  which  he  had  reaped  the  benefit.  .He  thought  it 
just  that  he  should  retain  the  favours  which  he  had  received 
from  Cajsar,  and  that  Caesar,  who  had  given  them,  should 
perish.  It  wa»s  during  these  times  that  Marcus  Tullius,  in 
a  series  of  orations,  branded  the  memory  of  Antony  with 
eternal  infamy.  He,  indeed,  assailed  Antony  in  splendid 
and  noble  language,  but  Canutius,  a  tribune,  attacked  him 
with  constant  abuse.  Their  defence  of  liberty  cost  both  of 
them  their  lives;  the  proscription  commenced  with  the  blood 
of  the  tribune,  and  ended  with  that  of  Cicero,  as  if  even 
Antony  were  satiated  with  the  death  of  such  a  man.  Lepi- 
dus  was  then  declared  an  enemy  by  the  senate,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  the  case  with  Antony. 

LXV.  A  correspondence  by  letter  was  then  commenced 
between  Lepidus,  Caesar,  and  Antony.  Hints  were  thrown 
out  of  an  accommodation,  while  Antony  frequently  reminded 
Caesar  how  hostile  to  him  Pompey's  party  was,  to  what  a 
Vieight  of  power  it  had  already  arisen,  and  with  what  zeal, 
on  the  part  of  Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  extolled ; 
declaring  that  if  Caesar  disdained  to  come  to  terms  with 
him,  he  would  join  his  power  to  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
who  were  already  at  the  head  of  seventeen  legions ;  at  the 
same  time  remarking,  that  Caesar  was  under  stronger  ob- 
ligations to  revenge  a  father^  than  he  to  revenge  a  friend. 
Hence  a  league  of  partnership  in  power  was  concluded ;  and 
in  compliance  with  the  exhortations  and  entreaties  of  the 
armies,  an  affinity  was  contracted  between  Caesar  and  An- 
tony, the  step-daughter  of  Antony  being  betrothed  to 
Caesar.  Caesar  entered  on  the  consulship  with  Quint  us 
Pedius,  on  the  day  before  he  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
the  twenty-second  of  September,  seven  hundred  and  eleven 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  and  seventy-two  before 
the  beginning  of  your  consulate,  Marcus  Vinicius.  This 
year  saw  Yentidius  assume  the  consular  robe,  immediately 
after  wearing  the  praetorian,  in  that  city  through  which  he 

*  LXV.  To  revenge  a  father,  (f*c.]  It  was  more  incumbent  on  Octavius  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Julius  Csasar  than  on  Antony ;  Ciesar  being  his  adopteil 
109,  Antony  onl7  his  friend. 
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bad  been  led  in  triumpb  among  other  Piceuiau  pri8oner& 
He  had  afterwards  also  a  triumph. 

LXVI.  While  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  greatly  enraged, 
both  of  them  having,  as  we  have  said,  been  declared  public 
enemies,  and  while  both  were  better  pleased  at  hearing  what 
they  had  suffered,  than  what  they  had  gained,  the  practice 
of  proscription,  on  the  model  given  by  Sylla,  was,  in  spite  of 
CiBsar's  opposition,  which  was  vain  against  the  two,  re\dved. 
Nothing  reflects  more  disgrace  on  that  period,  than  that 
either  Csesar  should  have  been  forced  to  proscribe  any  per- 
son, or  that  Cicero  should  have  been  proscribed  by  him,  and 
that  the  advocate  of  the  public  should  have  been  cut  off  by 
the  villany  of  Antony,  no  one  defending  him,  who  for  so 

any  years  had  defended  as  well  the  cause  of  the  public  as 
the  causes  of  individuals.  But  you  have  gained  nothing^ 
Mark  Antony,  (for  the  indignation  bursting  from  my  mind 
and  heart,  compels  me  to  say  what  is  at  variance  with  the 
character  of  this  work,)  you  have  gained  nothing,  I  say,  by 
paying  the  hire  for  closing  those  divine  lips,  and  cutting  oif 
that  noble  head,  and  by  procuring,  for  a  fatal  reward,  the 
death  of  a  man,  once  so  great  as  a  consul,  and  the  preserver 
of  the  Commonwealth.  You  deprived  Marcus  Cicero  of  a 
life  full  of  trouble,  and  of  a  feeble  old  age ;  an  existence 
more  unhappy  under  your  ascendancy,  than  death  under 
your  triumvirate ;  but  of  the  fame  and  glory  of  his  actions 
and  writings  you  have  been  so  far  from  despoiling  him  that 
you  have  even  increased  it.  He  lives,  and  will  live  in  thtf 
memory  of  all  succeeding  ages.  And  as  long  as  this  body 
of  the  universe,  whether  framed  by  chance,'  or  by  wisdom,  or 
by  whatever  means,  which  he,  almost  alone  of  the  Romans, 
penetrated  with  his  genius,  comprehended  in  his  imagina- 
tion, and  illustrated  by  his  eloquence,  shall  continue  to 
exist,  it  will  carry  the  praise  of  Cicero  as  its  companion  irji 
duration.  All  posterity  will  admire  his  writings  against 
you,  and  execrate  your  conduct  towards  him ;  and  sooner 
shall  the  race  of  man  fail  in  the  world,  than  his  name  decay. 
LXYII.  The  calamity  of  this  wliole  period  no  one  ran 
sufficiently  deplore ;  much  less  can  any  one  find  language  lo 
express  it.  One  thing  demands  observation,  tliat  there  pre- 
vailed towards  the  proscribed  the  utmost  fidelity  in  their 
wiveS;  a  modemte  share  of  it  in  their  freed  men,  some  rortioc 
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in  their  slaves,  and  in  their  sons  none  at  all ;  so  intolerable 
to  men  is  the  delay  of  hope,  on  whatever  grounds  it  be  con- 
ceived. That  nothing,  however,  should  be  left  inviolate, 
Antony,  as  if  for  an  attraction  and  excitement  to  atrocities, 
proscribed  his  uncle  Lucius  CaBsar,  and  Lepidus  his  bro- 
ther Paulus.  Plancus,  too,  had  interest  enough  to  pro- 
cure a  like  sentence  upon  his  brother  Plotius  Plancus. 
Among  the  jests  of  the  soldiers,  accordingly,  who,  amidst 
the  <;urses  of  their  countrymen,  followed  the  chariots  of 
Lepidus  and  Plancus,  they  made  use  of  this  expression, 
"  The  consuls  triumph  over  Germans,"  {that  is,  brothers^,) 
"  not  over  Qauls." 

LXVIII.  Let  us  here  mention  an  affair  which  was  omitted 
in  its  proper  place;  for  the  character  of  the  agent  does 
not  aUow  a  screen  to  be  cast  over  his  act.  "While  Caesar 
was  deciding  by  arms  the  fate  of  the  empire  at  Phar- 
salia,  Marcus  CsbHus,  a  man  nearly  resembling  Curio  in 
eloquence  and  ability,  but  his  superior  in  both,  and  not  less 
ingeniously  vicious,  proposed  in  his  praetorship,  as  he  could 
not  be  saved  by  quiet  and  moderate  means,  (for  his  property 
was  in  a  more  desperate  state  than  even  his  mind,)  a  law  for 
the  relief  of  debtors ;  nor  could  he  be  deterred  from  his  pur- 
pose by  the  influence  of  the  senate  or  the  consul,  but  called 
to  his  aid  Annius  Milo,  (who  was  incensed  against  the 
Julian  party,  because  he  had  not  obtained  a  repeal  of  hia 
banishment,)  and  endeavoured  to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  city, 
and  secretly  to  stir  up  war  in  the  country ;  however,  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  he  was  first  banished,  and  soon  after 
cut  off"  by  the  arms  of  the  consuls  near  Thurii.  Similar 
fortune  attended  Milo  in  a  similar  attempt;  for  while  he 
was  besieging  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpmi,  he  was  killed 
by  the  stroke  of  a  stone,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  offences 
against  Publius  Clodius,  and  against  his  country,  on  which 
he  was  making  war.  He  was  a  restless  character,  and  carried 
his  bravery  even  to  rashness.  But  since  I  am  reverting  to 
thino^s  omitted,  let  me  observe,  that  Marullus  Epidius  and 
Flavins  Caesetius,  tribunes  of  the  people,  having  used  in- 
temperate and  unseasonable  liberties  in  prejudice  of  Caius 
Caesar,  and  having  charged  him  with  aspiring  to  royalty, 

»  LXVn.  Germans,  (^tkat  m,  brothers,)  ^c]   De  Germanis.    A  play  oc  Im 
Latin  word   Jermanui, 
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were  very  near  feeling  the  force  of  absolute  power.  Yet 
the  anger  of  the  prince,  though  often  provoked,  went  no 
further  than  this,  that,  satisfied  with  a  sentence  of  disgrace 
from  the  censors,  instead  of  the  punishment  which  a  dictator 
might  inflict,  he  banished  them  from  the  country,  declaring 
that  it  was  a  great  unhappiness  to  him,  to  be  obliged  either 
to  depart  from  his  nature,  or  sufier  his  dignity  to  be  violated. 
But  I  must  return  to  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

LXIX.  In  Asia,  Dolabella,  having  by  a  stratagem  deluded 
Casus  Trebonius,  who  had  been  consul,  and  with  whom  he 
was  at  enmity,  had  slain  him  at  Smyrna.  Trebonius  was  a 
man  most  uugrateful  for  the  kindnesses  of  Caesar,  and  a  par- 
ricipator  in  the  murder  of  him  by  whom  he  had  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  consul.  In  Syria,  Caius  Cassius,  having 
received  some  legions  from  Statins  Murcus  and  Crispus 
Marcius,  who  had  been  praetors,  and  w^ere  at  the  head  of  a 
verv  powerful  force,  shut  up  Dolabella  in  Laodicea,  (for  he, 
finding  Asia  pre-occupied,  had  proceeded  into  Syria,)  and, 
having  taken  the  town,  put  him  to  death,  (Dolabella,  with 
spirit  enough,  holding  out  his  neck  to  the  stroke  of  hia 
slave,)  and  thus  acquired  the  command  often  legions  in  that 
country.  In  Macedonia,  Marcus  Brutus  had  drawn  over  to 
his  side  the  legions  of  Caius,  the  brother  of  Mark  Antony, 
and  those  of  Vatinius,  neir  Dyrrachium,  who  willingly 
joined  him.  Antonius  he  had  attacked  in  the  field ;  Va- 
tinius he  had  overawed  by  the  dignity  of  his  character ;  as 
Brutus  was  reckoned  preferable  to  any  leader  of  the  times, 
and  Vatinius  was  considered  inferior  to  every  ^ne ;  a  man  in 
whom  deformity  of  person  vied  with  depravity  of  mind,  so 
that  his  soul  seemed  lodged  in  an  habitation  perfectly 
adapted  to  it.     He  was  seven  legions  strong. 

By  the  Pedian  law,  which  the  consul  Pedius,  Caesar*! 
colleague,  had  proposed,  a  sentence  of  banishment  had  been 
passed  on  all  persons  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Caesar  hit 
father.  At  that  time,  Capito,  my  uncle,  a  man  of  senatorial 
rank,  seconded  Agrippa  in  the  prosecution  of  Caius  Cassius. 
While  these  transactions  w^ere  passing  in  Italy,  Cassius  by 
active  and  successful  operations,  had  got  possession  of 
liliodes,  an  enterprise  of  extreme  difficulty.  Brutus  had 
subdued  the  Lvcians,  and  both  of  them  had  then  marched 
llieir  armies  into  IVJacedonia,  while  Cassius,  on  every  occ*i 
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sion,  acting  against  his  nature,  exceeded  even  Biutus  in 
clemency.  Tou  cannot  find  two  men  whom  fortune  more 
propitiously  attended,  or  whom,  as  if  tired  of  them,  she 
sooner  deserted,  than  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

LXX.  CfiBsar  and  Antony  then  transported  their  armies 
into  Macedonia,  and  near  the  city  of  Philippi  came  to  a 
general  engagement  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  wing 
that  Brutus  commanded,  driving  the  enemy  from  the  field, 
took  Caesar's  camp;  for  Caesar  himself,  though  in  a  very 
weak  state  of  health,  performed  the  duties  of  a  commander ; 
notwithstanding  he  was  urged  by  his  physician,  Artorius, 
who  had  been  alarmed  by  a  plain  warning  in  a  dream,  not 
to  remain  in  the  camp.  But  the  wing  which  Cassius  com- 
manded, being  rout3d  with  great  loss,  retreated  to  higher 
ground ;  when  Cassius,  judging  of  his  colleague's  fortune  by 
his  own,  despatched  a  veteran,  with  orders  to  bring  him  an 
account  what  body  of  men  it  was  that  were  coming  towards 
him ;  but  the  veteran  being  slow  in  bringing  the  intelligence, 
and  the  band  of  men,  marching  hastily  up,  being  just  at 
hand,  (neither  their  faces  nor  their  standards  being  distin- 
guishable by  reason  of  the  dust,)  Cassius,  supposing  them 
enemies  ready  to  rush  on  him,  covered  his  head  with  his 
robe,  and  intrepidly  presented  his  extended  neck  to  his 
freedman.  The  head  oi  Cassius  had  fallen,  when  the  veteran 
returned  with  intelligence,  that  Brutus  was  victorious ;  and, 
seeing  the  body  of  his  general  extended  on  the  earth,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  will  follow  him  whom  my  tardiness  has  killed," 
and  immediately  fell  on  his  sword.  In  a  few  days  after, 
Brutus  engaged  the  enemy  again,  and,  being  worsted  in  the 
field,  and  retreating  to  a  hill  in  the  night,  he  prevailed  on 
Strato  of  -^geum,  an  intimate  friend,  to  lend  him  his  hand 
in  efiecting  his  death ;  when,  raising  his  left  ami  over  his 
head,  and  holding  the  point  of  his  sword  in  his  right  hand, 
he  applied  it  to  the  left  side  of  his  breast,  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  heart  beats,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  weapon, 
was  transfixed  by  the  one  efibrt,  and  immediately  expired. 

LXXI.  Messala  Corvinus,  a  young  man  of  shining  cha- 
racter, who,  next  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  possessed  the 
greatest  influence  ef  anj  in  the  camp,  and  whom  some  soli- 
eil«4tota]».iii0eQpaaftndrehoBeto  be  indebted  for  safety 
til-  O0MA|^Ji||iU|||yMA^  tiian  to  try  any  further  thr 
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chance  of  arms.  Nor  did  any  circumstance  attending  kii 
victories  afford  greater  joy  to  Caesar,  than  the  saving  of  Cor- 
vinus ;  nor  was  there  ever  an  instance  of  greater  gratitude, 
or  more  affectionate  attachment,  than  Corvinus  showed  to 
Caesar  in  return.  No  war  was  ever  more  stained  with  the 
blood  of  illustrious  men.  The  son  of  Cato  fell  in  it ;  and 
the  same  fate  carried  off  Lucullus  and  Hortensius,  sons  of 
the  moat  eminent  men  in  the  state.  Varro,  when  ready  to 
die,  predicted  with  great  freedom  of  speech,  in  mockery  ot 
Antony,  several  circumstances  respecting  his  death,  which 
were  well  suited  to  his  character,  and  which  really  came  to 
pass.  Livius  Drusus,  father  of  Julia  Augusta,  and  QuintHius 
V  arus,  did  not  even  try  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  for  Drusus 
slew  himself  in  his  tent ;  and  Varus,  after  decking  himself 
with  all  the  insignia  of  his  honours,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of 
a  freedman,  whom  he  compelled  to  be  his  executioner. 

LXXII.  Such  was  the  end  assigned  by  fortune  to  the 
party  of  Marcus  Brutus,  who  was  then  in  his  thirty-seventh 
\  year,  and  whose  mind  had  been  incorrupt  till  the  day  which 
\  obscured  all  his  virtues  by  the  rashness  of  one  act.  Cassius 
\  w^as  as  much  the  better  commander,  as  Brutus  was  the  better 
man.  Of  the  two,  you  would  rather  have  Brutus  for  a 
friend ;  as  an  enemy,  you  would  stand  more  in  dread  of 
Cassius.  In  the  one  there  was  greater  ability,  in  the  other 
greater  virtue.  Had  they  been  successful,  it  would  have 
been  as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  state  to  have  had  Bru- 
tus for  its  ruler  rather  than  Cassius,  as  it  was  to  have  Caesar 
4:^her  than  Antony.  Cnaeus  Domitius,  father  of  Lucius 
DStnitius,  whom  we  lately  saw^,  and  who  was  a  man  of  very 
eminent  and  distinguished  integrity,  and  grandfather  of  the 
present  excellent  youth  of  the  same  name,  seized  several 
ships,  and,  with  a  numerous  train  of  such  as  chose  to  follow 
his  guidance,  committed  himself  to  flight  and  fortune,  look- 
ing for  no  other  leader  of  the  party  than  himself.  Statius 
Murcus,  who  commanded  a  fleet,  and  had  charge  of  the 
sea,  deserted  with  all  the  troops  and  ships  entrusted  to  him, 
and  joined  Sextus  Pompey,  son  of  Cnaeus  the  Grreat ;  who, 
on  his  return  from  Spain,  had  by  force  gained  possession  of 
Sicily.     The  proscribed,  whom  fortune  had  rescued  from  im- 

>  LXXII.  Whrtm  we  Utelj  saw]  iVt^er  &  nobis  vid.    He  had  died  a  UtUl 
•efcre. 
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mediate  danger,  flocked  to  him  from  the  camp  of  Brutus, 
from  Italy,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world  j  for  to  those 
who  had  no  position  in  the  state^,  any  leader  appeared  suffi- 
cient, as  Fortune  did  not  give  them  an  option,  but  merely 
pointed  out  a  refuge ;  and  to  those  who  are  fleeing  from  a 
destructive  tempest,  any  anchoring-place  serves  for  a  harbour. 

LXXIII.  Sextus  was  quite  illiterate,  and  in  his  language 
barbarous ;  but  he  was  of  a  bold  spirit,  prompt  to  act,  and 
quick  to  judge.  In  sincerity,  however,  he  was  very  unlike 
his  father.  He  was  a  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen^ ; 
a  slave  to  his  slaves ;  envying  men  of  dignity,  to  become 
subservient  to  the  meanest.  To  this  young  man,  who  had 
been  recalled,  after  Antony  quitted  Mutina,  from  Spain, 
where  Asinius  Pollio,  who  had  been  praetor,  had  carried  on 
the  war  against  him  with  much  honour,  the  senate,  which 
consisted  almost  wholly  of  Pompey's  partisans,  restored,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  decreed  the  transmarine  provinces 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  possession  of  his  father's  pro- 
perty, and  gave  him  the  command  of  the  sea-coast.  Having 
possessed  himself  of  Sicily,  as  we  have  just  said,  he  filled  up, 
by  receiving  slaves  and  vagabonds  into  his  troops,  a  com- 
plement of  several  legions ;  and  having,  by  the  aid  of  Menas 
and  Menecrates,  two  of  his  father's  freedmen  who  com- 
manded his  fleet,  ravaged  the  sea  with  piracies  and  rapine, 
he  made  use  of  the  plunder  to  support  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers, without  being  ashamed  to  disturb  with  the  atroci- 
ties of  freebooters  those  seas  which  had  been  cleared  of 
them  by  the  arms  and  exertions  of  his  father. 

LXXIV.  The  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  being  crushed, 
Antony  stayed  behind,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  foreign 
provinces,  while  CsBsar  returned  to  Italy,  which  he  found  in 
a  mucn  more  turbulent  state  than  he  had  expected.  For 
the  consul  Lucius  Antony,  a  partaker  in  all  his  brother's 
yices,  but  destitute  of  the  virtues  which  sometimes  appeared 
in  him,  had,  sometimes,  by  inveighing  against  CsBsar  m  the 
hearing  of  the  veterans,  and  sometimes  by  inciting  those  to 
arms,  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  regular  distribution 
of  lands  and  the  nomination  of  colonists,  collected  a  large 
army.     On  the  other  side,  Fulvia  the  wife  of  Antony,  in 

>  No  poffltion  in  the  state]  Nullum  Jiabentihus  statum.    See  iMte  OH 
'  LXXIII.  A  freedman  among  his  own  freedmen]  Liberionm 
JSLb  lowered  himself,  and  laid  himself  under  obligations  to  tb^n. . 
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wliom  tliere  was  nothrag  fetoinine  but  the  fonn,  waa  throw  ■ 
iug  everything  into  conAiBton  and  tumult.  She  had  choBeii 
Prseneste  aa  the  Beat  of  war.  Luciua  Antony,  forced  to 
give  way  in  every  quarter  to  Cffisar's  superior  strength, 
retired  to  Perueia;  while  PlancuB,  a  favourer  of  Antony's 
party,  rather  lield  out  hopes  of  asBistaiice  than  afforded  him- 
any.  CKaar,  relying  on  his  eourage,  and  piirauiug  his  good 
fortune,  took  Perusia,  and  dismisBed  Antony  unhurt.  Oa 
the  Perusians  great  severities  were  inflicted,  rather  througl) 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers  than  with  tha  consent  of  their 
commander.  The  city  was  burnt ;  hut  of  tliis  conflagration 
Macedonicus,  one  of  tlie  principal  inhabitants,  waa  the 
author,  who,  after  setting  fire  to  his  house  and  effects, 
stabbed  himself,  and  fell  ainid  the  flames. 

LXXV.  At  the'  same  time  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Etruria,  which,  under  pretence  of  serving  those  who  had 
lost  their  lands,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  had  been 
pnetor  and  was  then  poiitifex,  and  who  was  the  father  of 
yiberius  Ctesar,  and  a  man  of  great  spirit,  accomplishments,' 
and  abilities,  employed  himself  in  fomeuting.  This  party 
was  dispersed  and  quelled  on  the  arrival  of  Ctesar.  Who 
can  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  - 
uncertain  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs  ?  Who  must  not 
either  liope,  or  fear,  some  alteration  in  his  present  circum- 
stances, or  something  contrary  to  what  is  eipectedF  Livia, 
the  daughter  of  Drusus  Claudianus,  a  man  of  the  highest 
distinction  and  courage ;  Livia,  I  s^,  the  most  eminent  in 
birth,  virtue,  and  beauty,  of  all  the  Boman  ladies,  whom  we 
subsequently  saw  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and,  after  his  tran^ 
hition  to  the  gods,  his  priestess  and  daughter^,  was  now  flying 
from  the  troops  of  Ciesar,  who  was  soon  to  be  her  consort^ 
carrying  in  her  bosom  a  child  scarcely  two  years  old,  the 
present  Tiberius  C«sar,  tlie  supporter  of  the  Boman  empire, 
and  thus,  passing  through  unlrequented  roads,  to  avoid  tU« 
swords  of  the  soldiers,  accompanied  only  by  a  single  attend- 
ant, that  her  flight  might  tlie  more  easily  be  coiu'ealed,  h'm 
made  her  way  to  the  sea,  and  sailed,  with  her  huabund  Kcrtv, 

LXXVI.  The  testimony  which  I  would  give  to  a  atnuiscn 
I  will  not  withhold  from  my  own  grandfather.     Caiua  T  ''" 


Caiua  V^Fll 
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!eiu?  lad  been  chosen  by  Cnaeus  Pompey  in  the  most  \.onour- 
abie  Dlaee  among  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  judges ;  ho 
had  been  prsefect  of  the  artificers  under  him,  Marcus  Brutus, 
and  Tibenus  Nero,  and  was  a  man  inferior  to  none.  Being 
in  Campania,  at  the  departure  of  Nero  from  Naples,  whose 
party,  through  intimate  friendship  for  him,  he  had  supported, 
and  being  unable,  from  the  pressure  of  age  and  weakness  of 
body  to  follow  him,  he  run  himself  through  with  his  own 
Bword. 

CsBsar  allowed  Fulvia  to  depart  from  Italy  in  safety,  and 
Plancus  to  accompany  her  in  her  flight.  Asinius  Pollio, 
with  seven  legions,  had  long  retained  Venetia  in  subjection 
to  Antony,  and  had  perfonued  many  and  brilliant  exploits  at 
Altinum,  and  in  other  parts  of  that  country ;  and,  as  he  was 
now  marching  toward  Antony,  he  prevailed  on  Domitius 
(who,  having,  as  we  said  before,  quitted  the  camp  of  Brutus 
on  the  death  of  that  general,  was  still  undecided  in  his 
movements,  and  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  liis  own,)  to  join 
Antony's  party ;  Domitius  being  induced  to  take  this  step 
by  Pollio's  representations  and  solezin  assurances.  By  this 
proceeding,  whoever  forms  a  fair  judgment,  must  aiiow  that 
no  less  benefit  was  conferred  by  Pollio  on  Antony  than  had 
been  bestowed  by  Antony  on  Pollio.  Antony's  arrival  in 
Italy  soon  after,  and  Csesar's  preparations  to  oppose  him, 
excited  apprehensions  of  war;  but  an  accommodation  was 
eiiected  near  Brundusium.  About  this  time,  the  wicked 
schemes  of  Salvidienus  Eufus  were  detected.  This  man, 
sprung  from  the  most  obscure  parentage,  was  not  satisfied 
with  having  received  the  highest  honours,  with  being  the  next 
after  Cnaeus  Pompey  and  Caesar,  and  with  having  been  msed 
from  the  equestrian  rank  to  the  consulship,  but  would  even 
have  mounted  to  such  an  height,  as  to  see  both  Caesar  and 
the  Commonwealth  beneath  him. 

LXXVII.  In  consequence  of  the  general  expostulations 
of  the  people,  who  were  sorely  distressed  by  a  scarcity  of 
provisions  occasioned  by  the  depredations  committed  at  sea, 
a.  treaty  was  likewise  concluded  with  Sextus  Pompey  at  Mi* 
senum ;  who,  entertaixiing  Casar  and  Antony  on  board  his 
ship,  obsenred  with  Bome  hunotor.  that  he  was  giving  a 
fliupper  in  hia  i^mu  fil^^t/ikJJktji^^  t^  vam&  pf  the. 
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Etreet  io  wHcli  stood  his  father's  house,  then  occupied  bt 
Antony.  In  this  treaty  it  was  resolved  to  assign  Sicily  an^ 
Achaia  to  Pompey ;  but  with  this  his  restless  mind  could 
not  be  long  content ;  and  the  only  advantage  that  his  coming 
produced  to  his  country  was,  that  he  stipulated  for  the  recal 
and  safety  of  all  the  proscribed,  and  of  others  who,  for 
various  reasons,  had  taken  refuge  with  him.  This  stipula- 
tion restored  to  the  republic,  among  other  illustrious  men, 
Claudius  Nero,  Marcus  Silanus,  Sentius  Satuminus,  Aran- 
tius,  and  Titius.  Statins  Murcus,  who,  by  joining  Pompey 
with  his  famous  fleet,  had  doubled  his  strength,  he  loaded 
with  false  accusations,  because  Menas  and  Menecrates  had 
disdained  such  a  man  as  a  colleague,  and  put  him  to  death  in 
Sicily. 

LXXVIII.  At  this  period,  Mark  Antony  married  Octavia, 
Caesar's  sister.  Pompey  returned  to  Sicily,  Antony  to  the 
transmarine  provinces,  which  Labienus,  who  had  gone  from 
the  camp  of  Brutus  to  the  Parthians,  had  brought  an  army 
of  that  people  into  Syria,  and  had  put  to  death  Antony's 
deputy,  had  disturbed  with  violent  commotions ;  but,  through 
the  courage  and  good  conduct  of  Yentidius,  he  was  cut  off, 
together  with  the  Parthian  troops,  and  their  king's  son  Pa- 
corns,  a  young  prince  universdly  celebrated..  Meanwhile, 
CflBsar,  lest,  in  such  quiet  times,  idleness,  the  greatest  foe  to 
discipline,  should  debilitate  the  soldiery,  made  frequent  ex- 
cursions throughout  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia ;  and,  by  inuring 
the  men  to  hardships,  and  training  them  in  action,  confirmed 
their  strength.  At  this  time  Domitius  Calvinus,  being,  on 
tne  expiration  of  his  consulship,  made  governor  of  Spain, 
gave  an  instance  of  strict  disciplme,  comparable  to  the  usage 
of  old  times ;  for  he  put  to  death  by  the  bastinado  a  centu- 
rion of  the  first  rank,  named  Vibillius,  for  halving  shamefcdly 
fled  in  the  field  of  battle. 

LXXIX.  As  the  fleet  and  fame  of  Pompey  increased 
daily,  Caesar  resolved  to  take  on  himself  the  weight  of  the 
war  against  him.  To  build  ships,  to  collect  soldiers  and 
seamen,  and  to  train  them  in  naval  exercises  and  evolutions, 
was  the  charge  of  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  distinguished 
courage,  proof  against  toil,  watching,  and  danger ;  who  knew 

wnich  was  also  the  name  of  an  open  place,  or  street,  in  Rome.    Ronumofue /on 
9(  hutii  muffire  Carinis,    Virg.  £n.,  tjl,  361. 
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perfectly  well  how  to  obey,  that  is,  to  obey  one ;  others,  he 
certainly  wished  to  command :  a  general,  in  all  his  proceed- 
ings, averse  to  delay,  and  making  action  keep  pace  with 
deliberation.  Having  built  a  very  fine  fleet  in  the  Avemian 
and  Lttcrine  lakes,  he  brought,  by  daily  practice,  both  soldiers 
and  seamen  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  military  and  naval 
business.  With  this  fleet,  Caesar  (having  first,  however, 
with  omens,  propitious  to  the  state,  espoused  Livia,  who  was 
given  to  him  in  marriage  by  Nero  her  former  husband,) 
commenced  hostilities  against  Pompey  and  Sicily.  But  For^ 
tune,  on  this  occasion,  gave  a  severe  shock  to  him  who  was 
invincible  by  human  power ;  for  a  storm,  arising  from  the 
south-west,  shattered  and  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his 
fleet  near  Velia  and  the  promontory  of  Palinurus.  This 
event  occasioned  a  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which 
was  afterwards  carried  on  with  uncertain  success  on  CsBsar's 
part,  and  sometimes  with  danger.  For  his  fieet  suffered 
severely  in  a  second  storm  at  the  same  place,  and  although 
in  the  first  naval  engagement  at  Myl«e,  in  which  Agrippa 
commanded,  the  issue  was  favourable,  yet  in  consequence  of 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  a  heavy  loss  was 
sustarned  at  Tauromenium  under  Caesar's  eye,  nor  was  his 
person  unmenaced  by  danger;  as  the  legions,  which  had 
been  landed  with  Comificius,  his  lieutenant-general,  were 
nearly  surprised  by  Pompey.  But  the  fortune  of  this 
hazardous  juncture  was  amended  by  steady  courage ;  for  in 
a  general  engagement  at  sea,  Pompey  lost  nearly  all  his 
ships,  and  was  forced  to  fiv  to  Asia,  where,  by  order  of  Mark 
Antony,  to  whom  he  applied  for  succour,  whfle  he  was  acting 
a  confused  part  between  the  general  and  the  suppliant,  at 
one  time  supporting  his  dignity,  at  another  begging  his  life, 
he  was  slain  by  Titius  ;  who,  some  time  afterwards,  when  he 
was  celebrating  games  in  Pompey' s  theatre,  was  driven  out 
by  the  execrations  of  the  people,  so  strong  had  continued 
the  detestation  which  he  had  incurred  by  such  a  deed,  from 
the  exhibition  which  he  himself  had  given. 

LXXX.  In  prosecuting  the  war  against  Pompey,  Csesar 
had  summoned  Lepidus  from  Africa,  with  twelve  legions 
containing  half  their  complement  of  men.  This  man,  the 
vainest  of  human  beings,  who  merited  not  by  a  single  good 
quality  so  lon^  an  indulgence  .'>f  fort;me,  had  takeii  tha 
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mand,  as  he  liappened  to  be  nearer  to  them  than  any  other 
leader,  of  the  troops  of  Pompey,  who,  however,  were  at- 
tracted, not  by  his  influence  or  nonour,  but  by  Caesar's  ;  and 
inflated  with  vanity  at  the  number  of  the  legions,  which  was 
more  than  twenty,  he  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  mad- 
ness, that,  though  he  had  been  a  useless  attendant  on  an- 
other's victory,  which  he  had  long  retarded  by  dissenting 
from  CsBsar's  plans,  and  constantly  urging  measures  different 
from  those  recommended  by  others,  he  yet  claimed  the  whole 
credit  of  the  success  as  his  own,  and  even  had  the  assurance 
to  send  notice  to  CsBsar  to  quit  Sicily.  But  neither  by  the 
Scipios,  nor  by  any  of  the  ancient  Roman  commanders,  was  a 
more  resolute  act  ever  attempted  or  executed,  than  was  now 

Eerformed  by  Caesar.  For,  though  he  was  unarmed  and  in 
is  cloak,  carrying  with  him  nothing  but  his  name,  he  went 
into  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  and  avoiding  the  weapons  which 
were  thrown  at  him  by  the  order  of  that  infamous  man,  one 
of  which  pierced  through  his  mantle,  he  boldly  seized  the 
eagle  of  a  legion.  Then  might  be  seen  the  difference  be- 
tween the  commanders.  The  armed  troops  followed  the 
unarmed  leader,  and  Lepidus,  in  the  tenth  year  after  he  had 
arrived  at  a  height  of  power  not  at  all  merited  by  his  eon'» 
duct,  being  deserted  by  Fortune  and  his  troops,  wrapped 
himself  up  in  a  black  cloak,  and,  passing  unobserved  among 
the  hindmost  of  the  crowd  that  flocked  about  Caesar,  pros* 
trated  himself  at  his  feet.  His  life,  and  the  disposal  of  hia 
property,  were  granted  to  his  entreaties ;  his  dignity,  which 
he  was  ill  qualified  to  support,  was  taken  from  him. 

LXKXI.  A  sudden  mutiny  then  broke  out  in  the  army ; 
for  when  troops  consider  their  own  great  numbers,  they  are 
apt  to  revolt  from  discipline,  and  to  scorn  to  ask  what  they 
think  themselves  able  to  obtain  by  force ;  but  it  was  soon 
quelled,  partly  by  the  firmness,  and  partly  by  the  liberality 
of  the  prince.  A  grand  addition  was  made  at  this  time  to 
the  colony  of  Capua.  Its  lands  were  public  property ;  and, 
in  exchange  for  these,  others,  producing  revenues  of  much 
larger  value,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  hundred  sestertia^, 
were  assigned  them  in  the  island  of  Crete ;  a  promise  wai 
•Iso  given  to  them  of  the  aqueduct,  which  to  this  day  is  an 

LXXXI.  Twelve  hnndred  sestertia]  About  lO.OOOt. 
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exceedingly  fine  omament,  productive  of  both  health  and 
pleasure. 

Agrippa,  for  his  singular  services  in  this  war,  was  rewarded 
with  the  distinction  of  a  naval  crown,  an  honour  never  before 
conferred  on  any  Eoman,  CsBsar  then  returned  victorious 
to  Borne,  and  a  great  number  of  houses  having  been  pur- 
chased by  his  agents,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  his  own, 
he  declared  that  he  intended  them  for  public  uses,  and  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  building  a  temple  to  Apollo,  sur- 
rounded with  porticos,  which  he  afterwards  erected  with  ex- 
traordinary magnificence. 

LXXXIP.  During  this  summer,  in  which  Caesar  so  hap- 
pily q'lelled  the  war  in  Sicily,  fortune  changed  in  the  east, 
as  well  to  his  prejudice  as  that  of  the  Commonwealth.  For 
Antony,  at  the  head  of  thirteen  legions,  having  entered  Ar- 
menia and  Media,  and  marching  through  those  countries 
against  the  Parthians,  had  to  encounter  their  king  in  the 
field.  At  first  he  lost  two  legions,  with  all  their  baggage 
and  engines,  with  Statianus,  one  of  his  lieutenant-generals  ; 
afterwards,  he  himself,  to  the  great  hazard  of  the  whole  army, 
became  often  involved  in  difficulties  from  which  he  despaired 
of  escape ;  and  when  he  had  lost  no  less  than  a  fourth  part 
of  his  soldiers,  he  was  saved  by  the  advice  and  fidelity  of  a 
captive  Eoman.  This  man  had  been  made  a  prisoner  when 
the  army  of  Crass  us  was  cut  off",  but  as  this  change  in  his 
condition  had  produced  no  alteration  in  his  feelings,  he 
came  by  night  to  an  outpost  of  the  Bomans,  and  gave  them 
warning  not  to  proceed  by  the  road  which  they  intended,  but 
to  make  their  escape  through  a  woody  part  of  the  country. 
This  proved  the  preservation  of  Mark  Antony  and  his  legions, 
out  of  which,  however,  and  the  whole  army,  was  lost,  as  we 
have  said,  one  fourth  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  one  third  of 
ihe  servants  and  slaves ;  while  of  the  baggage  hardly  any- 
thing was  saved.  Yet  Antony  called  this  fiight  of  his,  becauscr 
he  escaped  from  it  with  life,  a  victory.     In  the  third  year 

»  LXXXII.  The  commencement  of  this  chapter,  in  which  Krause  retains  the 
old,  unintelligible  reading,  is  translated  according  to  the  emendation  of  Kuhnken: 
Qua  asstcUe  Caasar  tarn  prospere  sepdivit  in  Sicilid  bdlvnn^  fortisna  in  CoBsare  a 
republicd  mutavit  ad  Orientem.    Tljis  is  the  best  of  all  the  correctioiw  tliat  liav* . 
been  propos(?d ;  though  the  words  in  Ccesare  et  repiibUcd^  as  a  Gc^tingen  nnfifi 
abserves,  /Ephem.  Lit.,  1799,  p.  120,)  will  hardly  satisfjr  eveiy 
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after,  having  returned  into  Armenia,  and  having,  by  some 
artifice,  got  its  king  Artavasdes  into  his  power,  he  threw  him 
into  chains,  v^rhich,  not  to  fail  in  respect  for  him,  he  made  of 
gold.  But  his  passion  for  Cleopatra  daily  increasing,  as  well 
as  the  strength  of  those  vices  which  are  ever  nourished  by 
wealth,  licence,  and  flattery,  he  determined  to  make  war  upon 
his  country.  Previously,  however,  he  had  given  orders  that  he 
should  be  called  the  new  Father  JBacchus ;  after  riding  in  his 
chariot,  in  the  character  of  Bacchus,  through  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  vrith  a  chaplet  of  ivy  on  his  head,  a  golden- 
coloured  robe,  a  thyrsus  in  his  hand,  and  buskins  on  hia 
feet. 

LXXXIII.  While  Antony  was  making  preparations  for 
war,  Plancus,  not  from  a  belief  that  he  was  choosing  the 
right  side,  or  from  love  of  Caesar  or  of  the  Commonwealth, 
for  to  both  he  was  ever  a  foe,  but  from  being  infected  vrith 
treason  as  a  disorder,  (having  previously  been  the  meanest 
flatterer  of  the  queen,  more  obsequious  than  any  slave,  the 
letter-carrier  of  Antony,  the  prompter  and  actor  of  the  vilest 
obscenities,  venal  to  all  men  and  for  all  purposes,  and  having 
at  a  banquet  represented  Glaucus  in  a  dance,  naked  and 
painted  green,  carrying  on  his  head  a  chaplet  of  reeds, 
dragging  a  tail  after  him,  and  crawling  on  his  knees,)  formed 
the  resolution,  on  being  coldly  regarded  by  Antony,  because 
of  certain  plain  proofs  of  his  dishonesty,  to  desert  to  Caesar. 
He  afterwards  construed  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  into 
a  proof  of  hia  own  merit,  alleging  that  Caesar  had  apprgved 
what  he  had  only  pardoned.  Titius  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  this  uncle  of  his.  One  day,  when  Plancus,  in  the 
senate,  charged  Antony  in  his  absence,  whom  he  had  but  re- 
cently deserted,  with  many  foul  enormities,  Coponius,  who 
had  been  praetor,  and  was  a  man  of  high  character,  observed 
with  some  humour,  "  Surely  Antony  did  a  great  many  things 
the  day  before  you  left  him." 

LXXXIV.  Soon  after,  in  the  consulate  of  Caesar  and 
Messala  Corvinus,  the  decisive  contest  was  fought  at  Actium, 
where,  long  before  the  engagement,  the  victory  of  the  Julian 
party  was  certain.  On  one  side,  both  the  soldiers  and  the 
commander  were  full  of  energy ;  on  the  other,  everything 
showed  want  of  spirit;  on  the  one,  the  seamen  were  in  full 
Btre:igth ;  on  the  other,  they  were  greatly  weakened  by  wart 
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of  provisions ;  on  the  one,  tlie  ships  were  moderate  in  size 
and  active;  on  the  opposite,  more  formidable  only  in  ap- 
pearance. Erom  the  one  side  not  a  man  deserted  to  Antony ; 
irom  the  other,  deserters  came  daily  to  Caesar.  Besides,  in 
the  very  presence  and  view  of  Antony's  fleet,  Leucas  was 
stormed  by  Marcus  Agrippa,  Patrse  taken,  Corinth  seized, 
and  the  enemy's  fleet  worsted  twice  before  the  final  decision. 
King  Amyntas^,  adopting  the  better  and  more  profitable  side, 
(for  Dellius^,  adhering  to  his  usual  practice  ****,) 
and  Cnaeus  Domitius,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  and  the  only 
one  of  Antony's  party  who  never  addressed  the  queen  but  by 
her  name^,  came  over  to  Caesar  through  great  and  imminent 
dangers. 

LXXXV.  At  length  arrived  the  day  of  the  great  struggle, 
when  Caesar  and  Antony,  with  their  fieets  drawn  up,  came 
to  a  general  engagement ;  one  fighting  to  save,  the  other  to 
ruin  the  world.  The  right  wing  of  Caesar's  fleet  was  in- 
trusted to  Marcus  Lurius,  the  left  to  Aruntius ;  to  Agrippa 
was  committed  the  management  of  the  whole  action.  Caesar 
himself,  ready  to  go  wherever  he  should  be  called  by  fortune, 
might  be  said  to  be  present  everywhere.  On  Antony's  side, 
the  direction  of  the  fleet  was  given  to  Publicola  and  Sosius. 
Of  the  troops  stationed  on  the  land,  Taurus  commanded 
Caesar's,  and  Canidius  Antony's.  "When  the  engagement 
began,  there  was  everything  ready  on  one  side,  the  com- 
mander, the  seamen,  the  soldiers ;  on  the  other,  nothing  but 
the  soldiers.  Cleopatra  first  began  the  fiight,  and  Antony 
chose  rather  to  be  the  companion  of  a  flying  queen  than  of  a 
fighting  soldiery ;  and  the  general,  whose  duty  it  had  been  to 
punish  deserters,  became  a  deserter  from  his  own  army. 
The  courage  of  his  men,  though  deprived  of  their  head,  held 
out  a  long  time  in  a  most  determined  struggle ;  despairing  of 
victory,  they  sought  death  in  the  conflict.  Caesar,  wishing  to 
soothe  with  words  those  whom  he  might  have  slain  with  tho 

*  LXXXIV.  Amyntas]  The  successor  of  Deiotarus  in  the  kingdom  of  GalAtia. 

2  Dellius]  Quintus  Dellius,  to  whom  Horace  addresses  Od.  ii,,  3  He  deserted 
from  Dolabella  to  Cassius,  from  Ca^^sius  to  Antony,  and  from  Antony  to  Cwsjtf. 
Sen.  Suasor.,  i.  The  text  is  here  imperfect,  and  a  few  words  are  omitted  in  the 
translation. 

>  By  her  name]  Nomine.  Not  saluting  her  as  a  queen,  but  callirg  her  merely 
GleoTAtra. 
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«word,  and  calling  and  pointing  out  tliat  Antony  had  fled, 
asked  them  for  wliom,  and  against  whom,  they  were  fighting. 
At  last,  after  a  long  effort  in  favour  of  their  absent  leader, 
they  reluctantly  laid  down  their  arms,  and  yielded  the  victory ; 
and  Caesar  granted  them  life  and  pardon  more  readily  than 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  ask  them  of  him.  It  was  uni- 
versally allowed,  that  the  soldiery  acted  the  part  of  an  excel- 
lent commander,  and  the  commander  that  of  a  most  dastardly 
soldier.  Who  can  doubt,  therefore,  whether  he  who  took  to 
fli<2;ht  at  the  will  of  Cleopatra,  would,  in  case  of  success,  have 
•egulated  his  conduct  by  her  will  or  his  own  ?  The  army  on 
tiiid  submitted  in  like  manner,  Canidius  having  precipitately 
Aed  to  join  Antony. 

\    LXXXVI.    What  blessings  that   day  procured  to   the 
^  jTorld,  what  an  improvement  it  produced  in  the  state  of  the 
)ublic  welfare,  who  would  attempt  to  recount  in  such  a 
lasty  narrative  as  this  abridgment?     The  victory  was  at- 
ended  with  the  greatest  clemency ;  only  a  few  were  put  to 
lieath ;  and  these  were  such  as  would  not  deign  to  sue  for 
piercy.     From  this  lenity  of  the  leader,  a  judgment  may  be 
Iformed  of  the  limits  which  he  would  have  prescribed  to  him- 
/self  in  success,  had  he  been  allowed,  both  at  the  beginning 
of  his  triumvirate  and  in  the  plains  of  Philippi.    The  faithful 
friendship  of  Lucius  Aruntius,  a  man  remarkable  for  in- 
tegrity like  that  of  old,  was  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of 
Sosius,  though  Caesar  had  a  long  struggle  against  his  inclina- 
tion to  spare  him.     Let  us  not  pass  unnoticed  the  memo- 
rable  conduct   and   language  of  Asinius  Pollio.      Having, 
after  the  peace  of  Brundusium,  stayed  at  home  in  Italy, 
having  never  seen  the  queen,  nor,  after  Antony's  mind  was 
enervated  by  his  passion  for   her,  ever  interfered   in   the 
business  of  his  party,  he  replied  to  a  request  from  Caesar  to 
accompany  him  to  the  battle  at  Actium,  "My  services  to 
Antony  are  too  great ;  his  kindnesses  to  me  are  too  notorious ;. 
I  will  thei-efore  keep  aloof  from  your  contest,  and  be  the  prey 
of  the  conqueror.*' 

LXXXVII.  In  the  next  year,  Caesar,  pursuing  the  queen 
and  Antony  to  Alexandria,  brought  the  civil  wars  to  a  con- 
clusion. Antony  killed  himself  courageously  enough,  so  as 
to  compensate  by  his  death  for  many  faults  of  effeminacy. 
Cleopatra,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  her  guards,  and  cauuing\ 
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ftu  asp  to  be  brought  in  to  her,  put  an  end  to  her  hfe  by  ita 
bite,  showing  no  signs  of  womanish  fear.  It  reflected  honour 
on  OsBsar's  success,  and  his  merciful  disposition,  that  not  one 
of  those  who  had  borne  arms  against  him  was  put  to  death 
by  him.  The  cruelty  of  Antony  took  off  Decimus  Brutus ; 
and  the  same  Antony  deprived  Sextus  Pompey  of  life,  though, 
on  conquering  him,  he  had  pledged  his  honoiu*  to  secure 
to  him  even  his  rank.  Brutus  and  Cassius  died  voluntary 
deaths,  without  waiting  to  make  trial  of  the  disposition  of  the 
conquerors.  The  end  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  I  have  just 
related.  Canidius  died  in  a  more  cowardly  manner  than  was 
consistent  with  his  frequent  professions.  Of  the  murderers 
of  Caesar,  Cassius  Parmensis  was  the  last  victim  of  vengeance, 
as  Trebonius  had  been  the  first. 

LXXXYIII.  While  Caesar  was  employed  in  putting  the 
last  hand  to  the  Actian  and  the  Alexandrine  wars,  Marcus 
Lepidus,  a  young  man  more  amiable  in  person  than  in 
mind,  son  of  that  Lepidus  who  had  been  triumvir  for  re- 
gulating .  the  government,  by  Junia  a  sister  of  Brutus, 
formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  should 
return  to  Eome.  The  guardianship  of  the  city  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  Caius  Maecenas,  who  was  of  equestrian 
rank,  but  of  a  highly  honourable  family ;  a  man  who,  when 
any  affair  demanded  vigilance,  showed  the  greatest  alacrity, 
foresight,  and  judgment,  but  who,  when  relaxation  from 
business  could  be  obtained,  indulged  himself  in  indolence 
and  pleasure  to  an  excess  of  effeminacy.  He  was  no  less 
beloved  by  Caesar,  than  was  Agrippa,  but  he  was  not  so 
highly  promoted,  because,  through  life,  he  was  fully  con- 
tented with  the  narrow  purple^;  he  might  have  obtained 
equal  preferment,  but  he  had  not  equal  desire  for  it.  On 
this  occasion,  making  not  the  least  stir,  but  dissembling 
his  knowledge  of  the  matter,  he  watched  the  proceedings 
of  this  hot-headed  young  man,  and  then  crushing  him  with 
wonderful  despatch,  and  without  any  disturbance  either 
of   men    or   business,    he  stifled  the  direful  seeds  of    a 

*  LXXXVIII.  Fully  contented  with  the  narrow  purple]  The  text  has  angusH 
eUmpene  contentus^  which  is  manifestly  corrupt,  for  any  trustworthy  example  of 
iiorUmtus  with  a  genitive  is  not  to  be  found.  Buhnken  thinks  that  pene  is  a  cor- 
mption  of  soma  substantive.  The  Basil  ecUtor  gives  angwto  c2mx>.  JFor 
Krause  projposes  htne  or  pkmi     The  anguttut  clavtu  was  the  badge  of  a 
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new  and  fast  reviving  civil  war,  the  author  meeting  the 
punishment  due  to  his  criminal  purposes.  Here  we  may 
produce  an  instance  of  conjugal  affection  parallel  to  that  cf 
Calpumia,  wife  of  Antistius,  whom  we  have  mentions' 
above^ ;  Servilia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus,  swallowed  burning 
coals,  and  thus  gained  immortal  fame  as  a  compensation  for  s 
premature  death. 

LXXXIX.  How  great  the  concourse  was,  and  how  ardent 
the  welcome  from  men  of  all  ages  and  ranks,  with  which 
CsBsar  waB  met  on  his  return  to  Italy  and  £ome ;  how  mag- 
nificent, too,  were  his  triumphs  and  donations,  cannot  be 
fully  related  even  in  the  compass  of  a  regular  history,  much 
less  in  so  brief  a  work  as  this.  There  is  no  good  which  men 
can  desire  of  the  gods,  none  that  the  gods  can  bestow  on 
men,  none  that  can  be  conceived  in  wishes,  none  that  can  be 
comprised  in  perfect  good  fortune,  which  Augustus  on  his 
return  did  not  realise  to  the  state,  to  the  Eoman  people,  and 
^  .  to  the  world.     Thej;ivil  wars,  which  had  lasted  twenty  years^ 

i  '  were  ended,  foreign  wars  were  suppressed,  peace  was  re- 

called,  the  fiiry  of  arms  everywhere  laid  asleep,  energy  was 
restored  to  the  laws,  authority  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
majesty  to  the  senate;  the  power  of  the  magistrates  was 
confined  within  its  ancient  Emits,  only  two  prffitors  being 
appointed  in  addition  to  the  former  eight ;  the  old  apd 
M)riffiiial  form  of  the  Commonwealth  was  re^establisbed ;  the 
culture  01  the  lands  was  revived ;  reverence  was  restored  to  I 
religion,  security  to  men's  persons,  and  to  every  man  safe  i 
enjoyment  of  his  property;  the  old  laws  received  useful  ] 
emendations,  and  others  of  a  salutary  nature  were  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  senate  was  chosen  without  severity,  though 
not  without  strictness.  The  principal  men,  who  had  enjoyed 
triumphs  and  the  highest  honours,  were  induced  by  the  encou-  f^ 
ragement  of  the  prince  to  add  to  the  decorations  of  the  city. 
He  himself  could  only  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  the  conaul- 
^ship^  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  hold,  though  he  made 
many  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  tor  eleven  years ;  the  dictator- 
ship,  which  the  people  resolutely  pressed  VL^on  him,  he  as 
resolutely  refused.  A  recital  of  the  wars  waged  under  hk 
command,  of  his  victories  that  gave  peace  to  the  world,  and 

i  Calporpin'  BBUpiiOPad  tbove  1  See  c.  2(m 
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of  bis  numerous  works  both  in  Italy  and  abroad,  would  give 
fiill  employment  to  a  writer,  who  shoidd  dedicate  the  whole 
of  his  lue  merely  to  those  subjects.  Mindful  of  our  declared 
purpose,  we  have  laid  before  our  readers  only  a  general  view 
of  his  administration.  _, 


XC.  When  the  civil  wars  were  composed,  as  we  have 
said,  and  the  parts  of  the  state,  which  a  long  succession  of 
contests  had  lacerated,  began  to  coalesce,  Dalmatia.  which 
had  continued  rebellious  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
was  reduced_to  make  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  Koman 
supremacy.  The  Alps,  inhabited  by  fierce  and  barbarous 
nations,  were  entirely  subdued.  Spain,  after  much  fighting 
with  various  success,  was  completely  subjugated,  partly  by 
CsBsar  in  person,  and  partly  by  Agrippa,  whom  the  friend-^ 
ship  of  the  prince  raised  to  a  thu'd  consulship,  and  afterwards 
to  be  his  colleague  in  the  tribunitial  power.  Into  this  pro- 
vince a  Eoman  army  was  first  sent  in  the  consulehip  of 
Scipio  and  Sempronius  Longus,  in  the  first  year  cf  the 
second  Punic  War,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from 
the  present  time,  under  the  command  of  Scipio,  the  uncle  of 
Africanus ;  and  a  war  was  maintained  there  lor  two  hundred 
years,  with  so  much  bloodshed  on  both  sides,  that,  while 
Kome  lost  several  armies  and  generals,  the  struggle  was 
often  attended  with  dishonour,  and  sometimes  even  with 
danger,  to  her  empire.  This  province  brought  death  to  the 
Scipios ;  this  province  employed  our  forefathers  in  &  dis- 
graceful contest  of  twenty  years  with  the  general  Viriathus ; 
this  province  shook  Kome  itself  with  the  terror  of  the  Nu- 
mantine  war.  In  this  province  was  made  the  scandalous 
treaty  of  Quintus  Pompeius,  and  the  more  scandalous  one  of 
Mancinus,  which  the  senate  rescinded  by  delivering  up  that 
commander  with  ignominy.  This  province  caused  the  loss 
of  manv  generals  of  consular  and  praBtorian  rank,  and,  in  the 
time  of  our  fathers,  exalted  Sertorius  to  such  power  in  arms, 
that  during  five  years  it  was  impossible  to  judge  whether 
the  Eoman s  or  the  Spaniards  were  the  stronger  in  the  field, 
or  which  nation  was  destined  to  obey  the  other.  This  pro 
vince,  then,  so  extensive,  so  populous,  and  so  warlike,  Au- 
gustus CsBsar,  about  fifty  years  ago,  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  pacification,  that  the  country,  which  had  never  beer  free 

from  most  violent  wars,  was  thenceforward,  first  under  Oaiiaf 

2  L  2  aflM 
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Antistiua,  then  under  Publius  Silius,  and  afterwards  tmdtt 
other  governors,  perfectly  exempt  from  the  disturbances 
even  of  marauders. 

XCI.  While  means  were  employed  for  establishing  peace 
m  the  west,  the  Roman  standards  which  Orodes  had  taken 
when  Crassus  was  cut  on,  and  those  which  his  son  Phraates 
had  captured  when  Antony  was  driven  from  the  country; 
w^ge^jent  back  from  the  east^  by  the  king  of  the  ParthianSt^ 
to  Augustus,  the  name  which  the  general  voice  of  the  aenaie 
and  people  of  Rome  had,  on  the  motion  of  Plancus,  conferred 
upon  CfaBsar.  Yet  there  were  some  who  felt  dissatisfied 
with  this  most  happy  state  of  affairs.  Lucius  Murena  and 
Pannius  Caepio,  men  of  different  characters,  (for  Murena, 
setting  aside  his  present  misconduct,  might  be  esteemed  a 
good  man ;  Caepio,  even  before  this,  had  shown  himself  one 
of  the  worst,)  formed  a  plot  to  assassinate  Caesar,  but,  being 
found  guilty  on  a  public  trial,  they  suffered  from  justice  that 
which  they  had  intended  to  inflict  on  another  by  violence. 
Not  long  after,  Rufus  Egnatius,  a  man,  who,  in  every  re- 
spect, was  more  like  a  gladiator  than  a  senator,  but  who,  in 
the  office  of  aedile,  had  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  popu- 
larity, which  he  had  increased  by  occasionally  extinguishing 
fires  with  the  aid  of  his  own  servants ;  so  that  from  that 
office  he  succeeded  to  the  praetorship,  and  afterwards  had 
the  assurance  to  stand  for  the  consulate,  though  he  was 
conscious  of  being  sunk  in  every  kind  of  vice  and  infamy ; 
nor  was  his  property  in  better  condition  than  his  mind; 
this  man,  I  say,  having  collected  a  number  of  accomplices 
like  himself,  resolved  to  effect  Caesar's  death,  being  willing 
to  die  himself,  if  he  could  but  cut  off  the  man  during  whose 
life  he  could  not  hope  to  prosper.  Por  it  is  frequently  the 
case,  that  a  desperate  man  chooses  to  fall  amidst  public  ruin, 
rather  than  to  sink  by  himself,  and  desires,  if  he  must 
perish,  to  escape  notice  among  a  multitude.  But  he  was 
not  more  successful  in  keeping  the  secret  than  the  former 
conspirators;  for  being  thrown  into  prison,  he  suffered, 
with  his  accomplices,  the  death  best  suited  to  his  life. 

XCII.  Let  us  not  defraud  of  due  commemoration  the 
very  meritorious  conduct  of  an  excellent  man,  Caius  Sentius 
Satuminus,  who  was  consul  at  this  time.  Caesar  was  absent, 
being  employed  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
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east,  and  dispensing  by  his  presence  to  every  part  of  the 
world  the  blessings  of  that  peace,  of  which  he  was  the  author. 
Sentius,  in  Caesar's  absence,  happened  to  be  sole  consul; 
and,  after  giving  other  instances  of  conduct  distinguished  by 
primitive  strictness  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind^,  such 
as  dragging  into  light  the  frauds  of  the  revenue  farmers, 
punishing  their  avarice,  and  replacing  the  public  money  in 
the  treasury,  he  also,  when  presiding  at  the  elections,  sup- 
ported the  character  of  consul  with  extraordinary  dignity ; 
for  whatever  persons  he  judged  unworthy  to  stand  for  the 
quaestorship,  he  forbade  to  declare  themselves  candidates  for 
it ;  and,  if  they  persisted  in  doing  so,  he  threatened  to  make 
them  feel  the  power  of  a  consul,  should  they  appear  in  the 
Campus  Martins.     And  when  Egnatius,  elated  by  his  popu- 
larity, conceived  hopes,  that  as  he  had  advanced  immediately 
from  the  office  of  ssdile  to  that  of  praetor,  so  he  would  pro- 
ceed from  the  praBtorship  to  the  consulate,  he  ordered  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  field,  and,  on  failing  to  obtain  com- 
pliance from  him,  he  assured  him  with  an  oath,  that  even  if 
ho  should  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  he  would 
not  return  him.     Such  conduct  I  think  comparable  to  any 
of  the  celebrated  acts  of  the  early  consuls ;  but  such  is  our 
nature,  that  we  more  readily  bestow  praise  on  actions  of 
which  we  hear,  than  on  those  which  we  see  ;  we  v  j  w  pre- 
sent merit  with  envy,  and  past  with  veneration ;  thinking 
ourselves  obscured  by  the  one,  but  stimulated  by  the  other. 
XGIII.  Three  years  before  the  discovery  of  the  plot  of 
Egnatius,  about  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Murena  and 
Caepio,  fifty  years  from  the  present  time,  Marcus  Marcellus, 
son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  (whom  people  gene- 
rally supposed,  if  Caesar  shoidd  die,  to  be  likely  to  succeed 
to  his  station,  but  suspected  that  that  dignity  would  not  be 
conferred  on  him  without  opposition  from  Marcus  Agrippa,) 
died  very  young,  after  having,  in  the  office  of  aedile,  exhi- 
bited games  with  the  greatest  magnificence.     He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  youth  of  excellent  natural  qualities,  happy  in 
temper  and  ability,  and  capable  of  filling  the  high  station 

>  XCir.  By  primihve  strictness  and  the  greatest  firmness  of  mind]  Prited 
teveritate  ei  summd  constarUid,  The  words  which  follow  these,  vetere  consulum 
more  ac  seoerUaU^  are  not  translated,  being,  as  Kranw  observes,  a  manifest  in- 
terpolation. 
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for  which  he  was  educated.  After  his  death,  Agrippa^ 
who  had  gone  to  Asia  under  pretence  of  acting  as  deputy  to 
the  prince,  but,  as  fame  says,  choosing  to  be  out  of  the 
way  during  the  present  state  of  affairs,  on  account  of  private 
misunderstandings  between  him  and  Marcellus,  returned 
home  and  married  Csesar's  daughter  Julia,  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  Marcellus,  a  woman  whose  offspring  promoted  neither 
her  own  nor  her  country's  happiness. 

XCIV.  During  this  period,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  (who, 
as  we  have  said,  was  three  yea^oITwEen  Livia,  daughter  of 
Claudianus  Drusus,  became  the  wife  of  Caesar,  being  con- 
tracted to  him  by  Nero  her  former  husband,)  a  youth  who  had 
been  trained  in  the  noblest  principles,  who  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  birth,  beauty,  dignity  of  mien,  valuable  know- 
ledge, and  superior  capacity,  and  who  from  the  beginning 
gav9  hopes  of  becoming  the  great  man  that  he  now  is,  and 
by  his  look  announced  himself  a  prince,  began  to  act  in  a 
public  character,  being  made  quaestor  in  his  nineteenth  year; 
and,  under  the  direction  of  his  stepfather,  took  such  judicious 
measures,  both  in  Rome  and  at  Ostia,  to  remedy  the  exorbitant 
price  of  provisions  and  the  scarcity  of  com,  that  from  what 
he  did  on  that  occasion,  it  plainly  appeared  how  great  he 
was  to  become.  Not  long  after,  being  sent  with  an  army, 
under  a  commission  also  from  his  stepfather,  to  inspect  and 
regulate  the  provinces  in  the  east,  he  displayed  in  those 
countries  instances  of  every  kind  of  virtue ;  and,  having 
marched  his  legions  into  Armenia,  and  reduced  it  under  the 

1  power  of  the  Roman  people,  he  bestowed  the  government  of 
it,  [which  had  been  taken  from]  Artavasdes^,  on  [Tigranes.] 
Even  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  awed  by  the  fame  of  his 
great  character,  sent  his  own  sons  as  hostages  to  Caesar. 
XCY.  "When  NVo  returned  from  those  parts,  Caesar  de- 
termined to  try  his\bilities  in  supporting  the  weight  of  a 
difficult  war,  giving  him,  as  an  assistant  in  the  business,  hie 
own  brother  Claudius  Drusus,  whom  Livia  had  borne  in  the 
house  of  Caesar.  The  two  brothers  attacked  the  Rhaetians 
and  Vindelicians  on  different  sides,  and  having  accomplished 
the  sieges  of  many  cities  and  forts,  as  well  as  some  successfu' 
actions  in  the  field,  they  completely  subdued  those  nations, 

1  XCIV.  Artanrasdes,  ^.]  There  is  beie  a  hiattu  in  the  text    The  words  a 
b  ackets  are  a  suggestion  oi  lipsiiia. 
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(though  strongly  protected  by  the  nature  of  the  country, 
difficult  of  access,  abounding  in  numbers,  and  of  savage  fierce 
ness,)  with  more  danger  than  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Eomans, 
but  with  great  bloodshed  on  that  of  the  enemy. 
.  Some  time  before  this,  the  censorship  of  Plancus  and 
Paulus  was  spent  in  quarrelling  with  each  other,  producmg 
neither  honour  to  themselves  nor  advantage  to  the  public ;  for 
one  of  them  wanted  the  requisite  capacity,  the  other  the  re- 
quisite character,  for  a  censor.  Paulus  coidd  hardly  fill  the 
office ;  and  Plancus  ought  to  have  shrunk  from  it ;  for  he 
could  not  charge  young  men,  or  hear  others  charge  them, 
with  any  crime  of  which  he  in  his  old  age  was  not  guilty. 

XCVl.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Agrippa,  who  haa  en- 
nobled his  original  obscurity  by  many  honours,  and  had  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  become  father-in-law  to  Ndro,  whose 
sons  the  emperor  Augustus,  being  his  own  grandsons,  had 
adopted,  prefixing  the  names  Caius  and  Lucius  to  their  own, 
brought  NSito  into  closer  connexion  with  Cffisar,  for  Jidia, 
Caesar's  daughter,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Agrippa,  mar- 
ried NWo.  The  war  in  Pannonia,  which  had  commenced  in 
the  coMulate  of  Agrippa  and  Marcus  Vinicius  your  grand- 
father, and  which,  raging  with  great  fury,  threatened  Italy 
with  imminent  danger,  was  then  conducted  by  Nero.  The 
Pannonian  nations,  the  tribes  of  the  Dalmatians,  the  situa- 
tions of  the  countries  and  rivers,  the  numbers  of  their  people 
and  the  extent  of  their  strength,  the  numerous  and  most 
glorious  victories  gained  in  that  war  by  this  consummate 
general,  we  shall  describe  in  another  place.  Let  this  work 
preserve  its  character.  In  consequence  of  this  success  Nero 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  an  ovation.  ^ 

XCVII.  But  while  all  things  on  this  side  of  the  empire 
were  conducted  with  the  greatest  success,  a  severe  loss  was 
sustained  by  the  troops  in  Germany,  under  the  command  of 
the  lieutenant-general  Marcus  LoUius,  a  man  who  was  always 
more  anxious  to  get  money  than  to  discharge  his  duty,  and, 
^hile  he  carefully  concealed  his  vices,  was  extremely  profli- 
gate. The  loss  of  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion  called  Caesar 
from  the  city  into  Gaul.  The  change  aDU  management  of 
the  German  war  was  then  delegated  to  Claudius  Drusus  the 
brother  of  NWo,  a  youth  of  as  many  and  as  great  virtues  as 
human  natrirs  can  cherish,  or  industry  acquire ;   and   ol:^^ 
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whose  genius  it  is  doubtM  whether  it  was  better  adapted 
for  the  arts  of  war  or  of  peace.  His  sweet  and  engaging 
manners,  his  courteous  and  unassuming  demeanour^  towards 
his  Mends,  are  said  to  have  been  inimitable.  The  comelinesa 
of  his  person  approached  very  near  to  that  of  his  brother. 
But,  when  he  Vad  conquered  a  great  part  of  Germany,  after 
shedding  a  pro^sion  of  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  in 
various  parts,  the  cruelty  of  the  fates  snatched  him  from 
the  world  while  he  was  consul,  and  in  the  thirtieth  yeai;^  of 
his  age.  The  burden  of  the  war  then  devolved  oh  Nc 
who  executed  it  with  his  usual  valour  and  success;  an) 
carrying  his  victorious  arms  over  every  part  of  Germany, 
without  any  loss  of  the  troops  committed  to  his  charge,  (an 
object  always  of  great  solicitude  with  this  commander,)  he 
subdued  it  so  effectually  as  to  reduce  it  nearly  to  the  state 
of  a  tributary  province.  Another  triumph,  and  another  con- 
sj^ship,  were  in  consequence  conferred  upon  him. 

XC  VIII.  While  the  transactions  which  we  have  mentioned 
passed  in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  the  military  exertions  ol 
Lucius  Piso,  whom  we  behold  at  present  the  mildest  guar- 
dian of  the  city's  safety,  suppressed  a  furious  war  that  broke 
out  in  Thrace,  where  fdl  the  tribes  of  the  nation  had  arisen 
in  anns.  AsTieutenant-general  to  Caesar,  he  carried  on  the 
war  against  them  for  three  years ;  and  partly  by  engage- 
ments in  the  field,  partly  by  taking  their  towns,  with  great 
destruction  on  their  side,  he  reduced  those  ferocious  people 
to  submission  on  the  former  terms  of  peace ;  by  which 
achievement  he  restored  security  to  Asia,  and  peace  to  Ma- 
cedonia. Of  this  man,  every  one  must  think  and  acknow- 
ledge that  his  character  is  a  composition  of  vigour  and  gen- 
tleness, and  that  it  is  hard  to  find  any  person,  either  more 
fond  of  ease,  more  ready  to  imdergo  the  fatigue  of  business, 
or  more  anxious  to  despatch  what  is  required  of  him,  without 
any  display  of  activity. 

XCIX.  Not  long  after,  Tiberius  Nwo,  having  now  en- 
joyed two  consulships,  and  as  many  triumphs,  having  been 
raised  to  an  equality  with  Augustus  in  the  partnership  of 
the  tribunitian  power,  having  become  the  most  eminent  of 
all  his  countrymen  excepting  one,  and  being  jiferior  to  him 

*  XGVII.  UnassumiDg  demeanonrl  Par  am  asttimatio       Just  estimatioa 
bimself.'* 
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only  because  he  wished  to  be  so;  the  greatest  of  com* 
manders,  the  most  distinguished  in  fame  and  fortune,' the 
second  luminary  and  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  requested 
(out  of  a  surprising,  incredible,  and  unspeakable  effort  of 
affection,  the  causes  of  which  were  afterwards  discovered,  as 
he  considered  that  Caius  CsBsar  had  already  assumed  the 
manly  gown,  and  that  Lucius  was  now  grown  np  to  man- 
hood, and  apprehended  that  his  own  splendour  might  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  the  rising  youths,)  leave  of  absence 
from  his  father-in-law  and  stepfather,  that  he  might  rest  from 
a  continual  course  of  labours,  but  without  discovering  the 
true  reasons  for  such  a  resolution.  An  account  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  of  the  feelings  of  indi- 
viduals, of  the  tears  shed  by  every  one  on  taking  leave  of 
this  great  man,  and  how  near  his  country  was  to  insisting 
on  his  stay,  must  be  reserved  for  my  history  at  large.  /^But 
one  thing  must  be  mentioned  even  in  this  hasty  narration  ; 
that  he  spent  seven  years  at  Ehodes  in  such  a  manner,  that 
all  procousids  and  legates  going  into  the  transmarine  pro- 
vinces waited  on  him  there  with  compliments,  lowering  their 
fasces  to  him  always  even  in  his  private  character,  (if  such 
majesty  was  ever  private,)  and  acknowledging  his  retirement 
more  to  be  respected  than  their  high  employments. 

C.  The  whole  world  was  sensible  that  Nm-o  had  withdrawn 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  city.  Not  omy  th*^  Pgr^ViioT^^ 
renouncing  the  alliance  of  Eome,  |ft^fl  theiip  hfliTlf'ff  ^^  Ar- 
menia; but  Germany,  when  the  eyes  of  its  conqueror  were 
"curnea  away,  rose  up  in  rebellion.  But  in  the  city,  in  that 
same  year,  (thirty  from  the  present  time,)  in  which  the 
emperor  Augustus,  being  consul  with  Caninius  Gallus,  grati- 
fied the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  Eoman  people,  on  occasion  of 
dedicating  a  Temple  to  Mars,  with  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacles of  gladiators  and  a  sea-fight,  a  calamity  disgraceful  to 
mention,  and  dreadful  to  call  to  mind,  fell  upon  his  own 
house.  His  daughter  Julia,  utterly  regardless  of  the  dignity 
of  her  father  and  husband,  indulged  in  every  excess  which  a 
woman  can  practice  or  allow  at  the  instigation  of  luxury 
and  libidinousness,  measuring  her  licence  to  be  vicious  by 
the  eminence  of  her  station,  and  pronoimcing  everything 
lawful  that  gratified  her  desires.     On  this  occasion  Juliiu 
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Antonius*,  who  from  being  a  conspicuous  example  of  CaBsar'a 
mercy  became  a  violator  of  bis  bouse,  was  himself  the 
avenger  of  bis  own  guilt.  To  this  man,  after  the  overthrow 
of  bis  father,  Caesar  bad  granted  not  only  life,  but  a  priest's 
office,  a  praetorsbip,  a  consulate,  and  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces, and  bad  even  admitted  him  to  the  closest  affinity,  by 
giving  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  his  own  sister.  And 
Quintius  Crispinus,  who  covered  exorbitant  wickedness  under 
a  morose  austerity  of  countenance,  with  Appius  Claudius, 
Sempronius  Q-racchus,  Scipio,  and  others  of  less  note,  of  both 
orders,  suffered  only  such  punishment  as  they  would  have 
incurred  for  corrupting  any  ordinary  person's  wife ;  though 
they  had  defiled  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  Nero. 
Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  [of  Pandataria],  and  thus 
removed  from  the  sight  of  her  country  and  her  parents; 
though,  indeed,  her  mother  Scribonia  accompanied  her,  and 
remained  a  voluntary  sharer  in  her  exile. 

CI.  A  short  time  had  intervened,  when  Caius  C^^ar.  after 
making  a  progress  through  other  provinces  to  inspect  their 
condition,  was  sent  to  Syria^  and  made,  on  his  way,  a  visit  to 
Tiberius  !N  ero,  paying  every  mark  of  respect  to  him  as  to  a 
^iperior ;  but,  during  his  stay  in  the  province,  his  conduct 
^as  so  variable,  that  neither  would  abundant  matter  be 
wanting  to  him  who  would  praise  it,  nor  a  sufficiency  to  him 
who  would  censure  it.  This  noble  youth  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  of  the  Partbians  in  an  island  of  the  ±iuphrates, 
each  having  an  equal  number  of  attendants.  This  grand 
and  memorable  spectacle,  of  the  Eoman  army  standing  on 
one  side,  and  the  Partbian  on  the  other,  while  the  most 
illustrious  heads  of  the  greatest  empires  in  the  world  held 
;  their  meeting,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold,  soon  after 
■  my  entrance  inlo  the  armv^  being  then_a  military  tf itii^i^ft. 
I  Tnis  rank  I  attained,  Marcus  Yinicius,  while  serving  under 
your  father  and  Publius  Silius  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia; 
and  having  since  seen  Achaia,  Asia,  all  the  provinces  in  the 
east,  and  the  mouth  and  both  shores  of  the  Pontic  sea,  I  now 
receive  much  pleasure  from  the  recollection  of  so  many 
events,  places,  nations,  and  cities.    The  Parthian  was  first 

^  CS.  Julias  Antonius]  Sod  of  Mark  Antory  by  Fnlvia 
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entertained  at  a  banquet  hj  Caius,  on  our  bank ;  then  Caius 
by  the  king,  on  the  bank  opposite. 

CII.  On  this  occasion,  some  treacherous  schemes,  full  of 
artifice  and  deceit,  which  had  been  formed  by  Marcus  Lollius, 
whom  Augustus  had  chosen  director  of  the  youth  of  his  son, 
were  revealed  to  Caesar  by  the  Parthian  prince;  and  they 
were  afterwards  made  public  by  common  fame.  Whether 
liollius's  death,  which  followed  in  a  few  days,  was  fortuitous 
or  voluntary,  I  have  not  discovered;  but  the  joy,  which 
people  felt  at  his  decease,  was  counterbalanced  by  their  griei 
for  the  loss  of  Censorinus,  who  died  soon  after  in  the  same 
province,  a  man  formed  by  nature  to  captivate  the  affections 
of  mankind.  Caius  then  marched  into  Armenia,  and,  at  the 
beginning,  conducted  everythiug  well ;  but  afterwards,  in  a 
conference  near  Artigera,  where  he  had  rashly  exposed  him- 
self, being  severely  wounded  by  a  man  named  Adduus,  he 
became,  in  cod  sequence,  less  active  in  body,  and  mentally 
less  capable  of  benefiting  the  public.  He  had  about  him, 
also,  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  who  encouraged  his  vices  by  adu- 
lation ;  for  flattery  is  always  an  attendant  on  high  station, 
and,  by  this  means,  he  was  so  far  perverted,  that  he  wished 
to  spend  his  life  in  the  most  retired  and  distant  comer  of  th^ 
globe,  rather  than  return  to  Rome.  However,  after  many 
struggles  he  consented,  and  having  reluctantly  set  out  for 
Italy,  he  feU  sick  and  died  at  a  town  in  Lycia,  which  they 
caU  Limyra.  His  brother,  Lucius  Caesar,  had  died  a  year 
before  at  Marseilles,  as  he  was  going  to  Spain. 

cm.  But  Fortune,  though  she  had  frustrated  the  hopes 
entertained  of  those  illustrious  names,  had  already  restored 
to  the  republic  its  own  peculiar  safeguard.  For  before  the 
death  of  either,  Tiberius  NVo  coming  home  from  E-hodes, 
in  the  consulate  of  Publius  v  inicius,  your  father,  had  filled 
his  country  with  incredible  joy.  Augustus  Caesar  did  not 
long  hesitate  as  to  his  adoption;  not  having  to  seek  one 
whom  he  might  elect,  but  to  elect  him  who  was  most  worthy. 
"What  he  had  purposed,  therefore,  after  the  death  of  Lucius, 
while  Caius  was  yet  alive,  but  Jbad  been  diverted  from  doing 
by  the  earnest  opposition  of  N^o,  he,  on  the  decease  of  the 
two  young  men,  determined  tX  execute ;  and  accordingly 
constituted  Nero  his  partner  in  the  tribunician  powjs; 
though  the  latter  used  many  arguments  against  the  m 
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both  at  home  and  in  the  senate ;  and  moreover,  in  the  con« 
sulship  of  JSlius  Catus  and  Sentius,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  years  after  the  huilding  of  the  city,  twenty-seven 
from  the  present  time,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  Juiie^ 
he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  The  joy  of  that  day,  the  con* 
course  of  all  ranks  of  men,  the  prayers  offered  by  people 
stretching  their  hands,  as  it  were,  up  to  heaven  itself,  and 
the  hopes  then  conceived  of  perpetiial  security,  and  of  the 
eternal  duration  of  the  Soman  empire,  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  represent  fully  in  our  large  work,  much  less  can  we 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  them  here.  I  must  be  content  with 
observing  that  he  was  all  in  all  to  every  one^.  Then  shone 
forth  to  parents  a  certaia  hope  of  security  for  their  children, 
to  husbands  of  provision  for  their  wives,  to  landowners  of 
retaining  their  patrimony,  and  to  all  men,  of  safety,  quiet, 

Eeace,  and  tranquillity;  so  that  nothing  further  could  be 
oped,  nor  could  hope  have  a  happier  prospect  of  fidfilment. 
CIV.  On  the  same  day  he  adopted  Marcus  Agrippa,  of 
whom  tTulia  was  delivered  after  Agrippa' s  death.  But  in 
the  adoption  of  NJbo  an  addition  was  made  to  the  formula  in 
these  very  words  of  Caesar :  "  This  I  do  for  the  good  of  the 
Commonwealth."  His  country  did  not  long  detain  in  the 
city  the  champion  and  guardian  of  its  empire,  but  speedily 
sent  him  into  Germany,  where  a  most  violent  war  had  broken 
out  three  years  before,  when  Marcus  Vinicius,  yomr  grand- 
father,  a  man  of  the  highest  reputation,  was  governor  there, 
who  had  engaged  the  enemy  in  some  places,  and  in  others 
had  made  an  honourable  defence ;  for  which  merits  trium- 
phal ornaments  were  decreed  him,  with  a  noble  inscription 
reciting  his  performances.  This  year  made  me  a  soldier  in 
the  camp  of  Tiberius  CsBsar,  having  previously  held  the  office 
of  tribune.  For  shortly  after  his  adoption,  being  sent  with 
him  into  Grermany  in  the  post  of  preefect  of  cavalry,  succeed- 
ing my  father  in  that  office,  I  was,  for  nine  successive  years, 
either  as  praefect,  or  lieutenant-general,  a  spectator,  and,  as 
far  as  the  mediocrity  of  my  ability  allowed,  an  assistant  in  hia 
glorious  achievements.     Nor  do  I  think  that  any  human 

1  cm.  That  he  was  all  in  all  to  every  one]  Qmm  in  illo  lomnia']  onmibiti 
ftterint.  "  How  much  all  things  were  in  him  for  all."  The  omrUa  is  an  insertion 
of  Kraase*s,  borrowed  by  bim  from  Lipsios's  conjecture,  qttam  Uie  onuUa  ^mnilmi 
^ueriL 
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being  can  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  another  spectacle 
like  that  which  I  enjoyed,  when,  throughout  the  most  popu* 
lous  part  of  Italy,  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, the  people,  on  seeing  agaia  their  former  commander, 
who  in  merit  and  power  was  Caesar,  before  he  was  so  in 
name,  congratulated  themselves  even  more  warmly  than  they 
congratulated  him.  At  the  very  sight  of  him,  tears  of  joy 
sprung  from  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  and  there  appeared 
in  their  salutations  an  unusual  degree  of  spirit,  a  kind  of 
exultation,  and  an  eager  wish  to  touch  his  hand.  Nor  coidd 
they  restrain  themselves  from  adding,  "  General,  we  see  you, 
we  once  more  receive  you  in  safety ;"  and  again,  "  General, 
I  was  with  you  in  Armenia,'*  "  I  in  Ehjetia,"  "  I  was  re- 
warded by  you  in  Vindelicia,"  "  I  in  Pannonia,"  "  I  in 
Germany ;"  all  this  cannot  be  described  in  words,  and  per- 
haps will  scarcely  gain  belief. 

C  V.  Germany  was  entered  without  delay ;  the  Caninefates, 
the  Attuarii,  the  Bructeri,  were  subdued ;  the  Cherusci 
were  again  received  into  submission;  the  river  Visurgis, 
afterwards  rendered  remarkable  by  a  disaster  of  our  troops, 
was  crossed ;  the  parts  beyond  it  were  penetrated ;  while 
CsBsar  assumed  to  himself  all  the  most  laborious  and  danger- 
ous parts  of  the  war,  employing,  in  those  which  were  attended 
with  less  hazard,  the  services  of  Sentius  Saturninus,  who  was 
then  his  father's  deputy  in  Germany ;  a  man  of  manifold 
virtues,  diligent,  active,  provident,  able  to  sustain  military 
duties,  as  well  as  eminently  skilled  in  them ;  but  who,  when 
business  gave  place  to  leisure,  wasted  his  time  in  expensive 
indulgences,  yet  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  might  rather  be 
called  splendid  and  gay,  than  luxurious  or  indolent.  Of 
his  meritorious  and  celebrated  consulship  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  campaign  of  that  year  was  protracted  to  the 
month  of  December,  and  rewarded  our  exertions  with  abun- 
dant success.  His  filial  affection  drew  Caesar  to  Some, 
though  the  Alps  were  rendered  almost  impassable  by  the 
winter ;  but  in  the  beginning  of  spring  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting tke  empire  recalled  him  to  Germany,  iu  the  heart  of 
which  country,  at  the  source  of  the  river  Lupia^,  the  general 
at  his  departure  had  fixed  his  winter  quarters. 

>  G\.  LupiaJ  Now  called  Ztppe;  a  riyerof  Westpbalia,  risiDg  in  the  bisho^rit 
of  P»derborn,  and  nuning  into  the  Ivhine  near  WeseL 
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CVI.  Qtx)d  gods !  Tor  how  large  a  volume  did  we  ach  lave 
sufficient  exploits  in  the  following  summer,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tiberius  CsBsar !  The  whole  extent  of  Germany  wa« 
traversed  by  our  army ;  pations  were  conquered  that  were 
abnost  unknown  to  us  even  in  nam5.  '  TM  tftb58  <!)t  the.' 
C&tlCM&ns  were  PtidUUM'  10  miRu^ilii^ion ;  all  their  youth, 
infinite  in  number,  gigantic  in  size,  strongly  guarded  by  the 
nature  of  the  country,  delivered  up  their  weapons,  and,  with 
their  leaders,  surrounded  by  troops  of  our  soldiers  glittering 
in  arms,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  general's  tribunaL 
The  Longobardi.  a  nation  ^jgnft^dj^g  even  the  G^i'f^'fip^j  i^ 
[erceness,  were  crushed^  In  fine,  what  had  never  before 


B56II  hopea,  much  less  attempted,  the  Soman  army  carriec 
its  standards  to  the  distance  of  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
Ehine,  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  which  flows  along  the  borders  of  the 
Semnones  and  Hermunduri ;  and,  by  singular  good  fortune, 
the  care  of  the  general,  and  a  proper  attention  to  the  seasons, 
a  fleet  which  had  sailed  round  the  bays  of  the  Ocean,  came 
from  a  sea,  previously  unheard  of  and  unknown,  up  the  Elbo 
to  the  same  place,  and,  crowned  with  victory  over  many 
nations,  and  supplied  with  a  vast  abundance  of  all  things 
joined  Csssar  and  his  army. 

CVII.  I  cannot  forbear  inserting  the  following  incident, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  it,  among  affairs  of  so  much 
greater  magnitude.  While  we  were  encamped  on  the  hither 
bank  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  and  while  the  farther  bank 
glittered  with  the  armour  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who,  be  it 
observed,  always  drew  back  at  the  least  movement  of  our 
ships,  one  of  the  barbarians,  f&r  advanced  in  years,  of  extra- 
ordinary stature,  and,  as  his  dress  indicated,  of  the  highest 
dignity,  embarked  in  a  canoe  formed  of  a  tree  hoUowed  out, 
such  as  is  common  among  those  nations ;  and,  managing  this 
vessel  alone,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
requesting  to  be  allowed,  without  danger  to  himself,  to  land 
on  the  bank  which  we  occupied  with  our  army,  and  to  see 
CsBsar.  This  request  was  granted.  Having  then  brought 
his  canoe  to  the  shore,  and  contemplated  Caesar  a  long  tune 
in  silence,  he  said,  "  Our  young  men  are  certainly  mad ;  they 
worship  your  divinity  in  your  absence ;  yet,  in  your  pre- 
sence, choose  rather  to  dread  your  arms,  than  to  trust  your 
taith.    For  my  part,  Cesar,  I  liave  this  day,  by  your  per* 
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mission  and  favour,  seen  the  gods,  of  whom  I  had  before  only 
heard,  and  I  never  in  my  life  either  wished  for,  or  experi- 
enced, a  day  of  greater  happiness."  Then,  having  obtained 
leave  to  touch  his  hand,  he  re-embarked  in  his  little  vessel, 
and  continually  looking  back  at  CaBsar,  sailed  away  to  the 
bank  occupied  by  his  countrymen.  Victorious  over  every 
nation  and  place  that  he  had  approached,  Caesar,  with  his 
army  safe  and  unimpaired,  for  it  had  been  only  once  at- 
tacked, and  then  by  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  great  loss  to  themselves,  led  back  his  legions  to 
winter  quarters,  and  returned  to  Eome  with  as  much  haste 
as  he  had  used  in  the  preceding  year. 

CVIII.  Nothing  now  remained  to  be  conquered  in  Ger- 
many, except  the  nation  of  the  Marcomanni,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Maroboduus,  had  forsaken  their  original  abode, 
and  having  retired  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
now  dwelt  in  plains  surrounded  by  the  Hercynian  forest. 
No  haste  could  be  an  excuse  for  passing  this  chieftain  with- 
out notice.  Maroboduus  was  of  distinguished  birth,  of  great 
bodily  strength,  of  a  bold,  daring  spirit,  and  though  a  bar- 
barian by  birth,  was  no  barbarian  in  understandiag.  He 
held  a  sovereignty  over  his  nation,  not  gained  by  party 
struggles  or  by  chance,  nor  variable  at  the  will  of  his  sub- 
jects, but  steady  and  firmly  established ;  and  animated  by  a 
kingly  spirit,  he  determined  to  lead  away  his  people  far  from 
the  Romans,  and  to  proceed  to  some  place,  where,  being 
beyond  the  reach  of  more  powerM  arms,  he  might  render 
his  own  supreme. 

CIX.  Accordingly,  having  taken  possession  of  the  country 
above  mentioned,  he  brought  all  the  neighbouring  tribes 
\mder  his  dominion,  either  by  force,  or  on  terms  of  agree- 
ment. He  had  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person ; 
and  his  army  being  brought,  by  continual  practice,  to  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  discipline  of  the  Eomans,  he  advanced 
his  power  to  such  a  height  as  to  become  formidable  even  to 
our  empire.  Towards  the  Eomans  he  so  conducted  hiniaelfi 
that,  though  he  did  not  attack  us,  he  plainly  showed,  that  if 
he  should  be  attacked,  he  had  abundance  of  strength  and 
inclination  to  make  resistance.  The  ambassadors,  whom  he 
sent  to  the  CsBsars,  sometimes  presented  his  respects,  as  ii 
he  were  their  humble  suppliant,  and  so  onetimes  spoke  f(V 
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liim  as  their  equal.  Por  nations  and  individuals  revolting 
from  us,  there  was  with  him  a  safe  refuge ;  and  he  acted  the 
part,  wholly  or  with  but  little  dissimulation,  of  a  rival.  Hia 
army,  which  he  had  raised  to  seventy  thousand  foot,  and  four 
thousand  horse,  he  prepared,  by  constant  exercise  in  war- 
fare against  his  neighbours,  for  more  important  business  than 
he  had  then  in  hand.  He  was  formidable  likewise  on  this 
account,  that  having  G^ermany  on  his  left  and  front,  Pan- 
nonia  on  the  right,  and  Noricum  at  the  back  of  his  territory, 
he  was  dreaded  by  them  all,  as  being  always  ready  to  attack 
them.  Nor  did  he  allow  Italy  to  be  unconcerned  at  the 
growth  of  his  power ;  for  the  frontier  of  his  dominions  was 
distant  little  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the  summit 
of  the  Alps,  which  form  the  boundary  of  Italy.  This  man 
and  his  country,  Tiberius  Crosar  resolved  to  attack  in  the 
following  year,  on  different  sides.  Sentius  Saturuinus  was 
accordingly  directed,  after  cutting  a  passage  through  the 
Hercynian  forest,  to  march  his  legions  through  the  Catti  to 
Boiohoemum,  (so  the  country  of  Maroboduus  is  called,)  and 
CsBsar  himself  proceeded  to  lead  the  army,  which  was  then 
serving  in  Illyricum  against  the  Marcomanni,  by  the  way  of 
Camuntum,  the  nearest  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Noricum 
on  that  side. 

ex.  Fortune  sometimes  frustrates,  sometimes  retards, 
the  purposes  of  men.  CsBsar  had  already  prepared  winter 
quarters  on  the  Danube,  had  brought  his  army  within  five 
days'  march  of  the  enemy's  frontier,  and  had  ordered  Satur- 
ninus  to  bring  up  his  forces,  (which  were  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  enemy,  and  were  ready  to  form  a  junction 
with  Csesar  in  a  few  days,  at  the  place  already  mentioned^,) 
when  the  whole  of  Pannonia.  which  had  become  impatient  of 
control  from  long  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  D^Jjjjatia,  now 
grown  up  to  full  strength,  having  drawn  into  a  confederacy 
all  the  nations  of  that  region,  took  up  arms  in  concert.  The 
commands  of  necessity  were  consequently  preferred  to  the 
caU  of  glory ;  for  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  keep  the  army 
at  such  a  distance  in  the  interior  country,  and  leave  Italy 
open  to  an  enemy  so  near  it.  Of  the  states  and  nations 
which  rose  in  insurrection,  the  number  of  men  amounted  to 

1  ex.  At  the  plaoe  already  nientioDed]  In  prcedicto  loco.    Apparently  Ca^ 
a^:^m,  e.  109,^ 
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more  than  eight  hundred  thousand ;  two  hundred  thousand 
foot  were  assembled,  well  appointed  with  arms,  and  nine 
thousand  horse.  Of  this  immense  multitude,  commanded 
by  very  active  and  able  leaders,  one  part  was  intended  to 
inarch  against  Italy,  which  joins  their  country  at  the  con- 
fines of  Nauportum  and  Tergeste ;  another  part  had  already 
made  an  irrupiion  mto  j>iaceclonia,  and  a  third  was  appointed 
to  guard  their  own  countries.  The  chief  command  was 
vested  in  three  leaders,  the  two  Batones  and  Pinnes.  With' 
regard  to  the  Pannonians,  they  had  all  some  knowledge,  not 
oidy  of  the  discipline,  but  also  of  the  language  of  tlie  Ko- 
inans ;  and  most  of  them  understood  something  of  letters, 
and  were  no  strangers  to  exercises  of  the  mind.  No  other 
nation  ever  entered  on  war  so  soon  after  resolving  on  it,  or  \ 
so  speedily  put  its  determinations  in  execution.  Eoman  j 
citizens  were  murdered,  traders  slain,  and,  in  that  quarter  of  1 
the  country  most  remote  from  the  general,  a  vast  number  of 
soldiers^  cut  off.  All  Macedonia  was  reduced  by  their  arms, 
and  everything  in  every  part  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. 
So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  apprehensions  excited  by  this 
war,  that  they  shook  and  alarmed  even  the  steady  mind  of 
Augustus  CflBsar,  strengthened  as  it  was  by  experience  in 
wars  of  such  magnitude. 

CXI.  Troops  were  accordingly  levied;  all  the  veterans 
were  ever3rwhere  called  out ;  and  not  only  men,  but  women, 
were  compelled  to  furnish  freedmen  for  soldiers,  in  proportion 
to  their  income.  The  prince  was  heard  to  say  in  the  senate, 
that,  unless  they  were  on  their  guard,  the  enemy  might  in 
ten  days  come  within  sight  of  the  city  of  Home.  The  ser- 
vices of  Eoman  senators  and  knights  were  required,  accord- 
ing to  their  promises,  in  support  of  the  war.  But  all  these 
preparations  we  should  have  made  in  vain,  had  there  been  no 
one  to  direct.  The  Commonwealth,  therefore,  requested  of 
Augustus  to  give  the  command  in  that  war  to  Tiberius,  as 
their  best  defender. 

In  this  war,  likewise,  my  humble  ability  found  a  post  of 
honourable  employment.     After  completing  my  service  in 

1  A  vast  nnmber  of  soldiers]  Magnus  numerus  vexQlarionmi.  What  th« 
vexQlarii  were,  is  not  qmte  certain.  Emesti,  in  his  Excursus  on  the  sul^ject, 
subjoined  to  Tacitus^s  History,  thinks  that  they  were  Uronu,  and  t>fi  mom 
%A  the  hattaU. 
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the  cavalry,  and  being  appointed  quaestor,  and,  though  not 
yet  a  senator,  set  on  an  equal  footing  with  senators,  and  with 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect^,  I  led  from  the  city  a  de- 
tachment of  the  army,  intrusted  to  me  by  A  ugustus,  to  join 
his  son.  Then,  in  my  quaBstorsIiip^,  having  given  up  my 
chance  of  a  province,  1  was  sent  by  Augustus  as  his  legate 
to  his  son  ;  and  what  prodigious  armies  of  the  enemy  did  we 
behold^  in  that  first  year !  What  opportunities  dia  we  im- 
prove, through  the  wisdom  of  our  leader,  so  as  to  exhaust  the 
lury  of  their  whole  force  by  dividing  it !  With  what  atten- 
tion* to  the  convenience  of  the  men  did  we  see  business 
managed,  under  the  orders  of  the  commander !  With  what 
wisdom  were  the  winter  quarters  regulated !  How  labo- 
riously was  the  enemy  surrounded  with  guards  of  our  troops, 
so  that  they  might  not  make  their  way  out,  but,  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  raging  in  their  confinement,  might  waste  their 
spirit  and  their  strength ! 

CXII.  An  exploit  of  Messalinus,  in  the  first  campaign  of 
this  war,  happy  in  the  issue,  as  well  as  resolute  in  the  effort, 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  This  man,  more  noble  in  spirit 
than  even  in  birth,  most  worthy  of  having  Corvinus  for  his 
father,  and  of  leaving  his  surname  to  his  brother  Cotta,  being 
appointed  to  command  in  Illyricum,  and,  in  a  sudden  insur- 
rection, being  surrounded  bv  an  army  of  the  enemy,  and 
having  with  him  only  the  twentieth  legion,  which  had  then 
but  half  its  complement  of  men,  routed  and  put  to  flight  a 
force  of  twenty  thousand ;  an  achievement  for  which  he  was 
honoured  with  triumphal  decorations. 

So  little  confidence  had  the  barbarians  in  their  numbers, 
and  so  little  reliance  on  their  strength,  that  wherever  Csesar 

1  CXI.  With  the  tribunes  of  the  people  elect]  Designatu  tribunis  pldnt. 
According  to  Lipsios,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  at  this  period  chosen  only 
from  the  senators.  If  so,  some  particular  favour  was  shown  to  Velleius  on  this 
occasion,  allowing  him,  though  not  yet  a  senator,  to  stand  on  an  equality  with 
the  tribunes. 

*  In  my  qussstorship,  ^c]  After  taking  the  detachment  of  the  army  into  Ger- 
many, says  Erause,  Velleius  seems  to  have  returned  to  Rome  to  enter  upon  hif 
qusBstorship ;  and  then,  during  the  time  that  he  held  that  office,  to  hare  been 
Again  despatched  to  Germany  by  Augustus  in  the  quality  of  legate,  without 
waiting  to  take  a  province  at  the  expiration  of  his  quffistorship. 

*  Did  we  behold]  Vidimua,  Kranse^s  text  hoB/udimus^  a  conjecture  of  Hein- 
•ius.    Burman  holds  to  vidimus^  as  savounng  less  of  boastfiilness. . 

*  With  what  attention.  ^c.'\  The  test  ii  here  mutilated  and  obscure. 
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appeared  tliej  could  not  be  sure  of  making  any  effectual 
effort  against  him.  The  diyision  of  their  army  opposed  to 
him,  being  cut  off  from  provisions  at  our  pleasure  or  con- 
venience, and  reduced  to  mortal  famine,  and  neither  daring 
to  withstand  us  when  we  assailed  them,  nor  to  engage  with 
us  when  we  offered  battle  and  drew  up  in  line  before  them, 
took  post  at  last  on  mount  Claudius,  and  protected  them- 
selves with  a  fortification.  But  another  division,  which  had 
poured  out  to  meet  an  army  brought  from  the  transmarine 
provinces  by  Aulus  Caecina  and  Plautius  Silvanus,  both  of 
whom  had  been  consuls,  surrounding  five  of  our  legions,  with 
the  auxiliary  troops  and  royal  cavalry,  (for  Ehaemetalces, 
king  of  Thrace,  had  joined  these  two  generals,  bringing  a 
large  body  of  Thracians  to, assist  in  the  war,)  gave  them 
such  a  blow  as  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  them  all.  The 
king's  cavalry  was  routed ;  the  horse  of  the  allies  put  tc 
flight ;  the  cohorts  were  forced  to  retreat ;  and  even  at  the 
standards  of  the  legions^  some  confusion  took  place.  But 
the  courage  of  the  Eoman  soldiers,  on  that  occasion,  gained 
them  more  honour  than  they  left  to  their  officers,  who, 
widely  differing  from  the  practice  of  the  commander-in-chief, 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  before  they  had 
ascertained  from  their  scouts  in  which  direction  they  lay. 
In  this  perilous  emergency,  (when  some  of  the  military  tri- 
bunes were  slain,  with  one  prefect  of  the  camp,  and  some 
prefects  of  the  cohorts,  the  centurions,  also,  not  having 
escaped,  for  some  of  the  first  rank  were  killed,)  the  legions, 
encouraging  one  another,  made  a  charge  upon  the  enemy, 
and,  not  content  with  standing  their  ground  against  them, 
broke  their  line,  and  gained  an  unexpected  victory. 

About  this  time,  Agrippa^,  who  had  been  adopted  by  his 
natural  grandfather,  on  the  same  day  with  Tiberius,  and  had 
in  the  two  last  years  begun  to  discover  his  real  character, 
plunging  into  profligacy  with  extraordinary  depravity  of 
mind  and  feeling,  alienated  from  himself  the  affection  of  his 
father  by  adoption,  who  was  also  his  grandfather^ ;  and  soon 

1  GXn.  At  the  standards  of  the  legions]  Apudsigna — legionum.  Eraose  takes 
ngna  for  iniervor  aciea.  Is  apud  aigna  the  same  as  apudvexUlariot  in  Ernesti's 
lense  of  vexUlaru  t    See  note  on  c.  110. 

3  Agrippa]  See  c.  104,  wiL 

*  Also  his  grandfather]  An  inadvertent  repetition;  **natnral  grandfatho* 
oocnrring  aboi  u. 
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after,  sinking  every  day  deeper  into  vice,  he  met  aa  end 
suitable  to  the  madiaess  of  his  conduct. 

CXIII.  You  may  now,  Marcus  Vinicius,  conceive  Ciesar  as 
great  in  the  character  of  a  leader  in  war,  as  you  see  him  in 
that  of  a  prince  in  peace.  When  he  had  united  his  forces, 
those  under  his  immediate  command,  and  those  who  had 
joined  him  as  auxiliaries,  and  had  brought  into  one  camp 
ten  legions,  more  than  seventy  auxiliary  cohorts,  fourteen 
squadrons  of  horse,  more  than  ten  thousand  veterans,  a  great 
number  of  volunteers,  and  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  king, 
(in  short,  so  great  an  army,  as  had  never  been  seen  in  one 
place  since  the  civil  wars,)  every  one  was  rejoiced  at  the 
sight,  feeling  the  utmost  confidence  of  success  from  their 
numbers.  But  tbe  general,  the  best  judge  of  his  own  pro* 
ceedings,  preferring  the  advantageous  to  the  showy,  and, 
as  I  always  saw  him  act  in  every  war,  pursuing  what  was 
eligible  in  itself,  not  what  was  generally  recommended, 
having  allowed  the  army  that  had  joined  him  to  rest  a  few 
days,  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  men  after  their  march, 
and  having  decided  that  it  rendered  his  force  too  large  to  be 
kept  in  order,  and  too  unwieldly  to  be  properly  managed,  he 
resolved  to  send  it  away ;  and,  after  accompanying  it  through 
a  long  and  most  fatiguing  march,  the  difficulty  of  which  can 
hardly  be  described,  (in  order  that  as  none  would  venture  to 
attack  the  whole,  so  the  whole,  each  nation  from  apprehension 
for  its  own  territories,  might  abstain  from  attacking  either  of 
the  parties  on  their  separation,)  he  sent  it  back  to  the  parts 
from  which  it  came,  and  returning  himself  to  Siscia^,  in  the 
beginning  of  a  very  severe  winter,  appointed  lieutenant* 
generals,  of  whom  I  was  one,  to  command  the  several  divisions 
in  winter  quarters. 

CXIV.  His  conduct  was  truly  amazing,  not  ostentatious, 
but  distinguished  by  real  and  solid  virtue  and  useMness, 
most  delightful  to  experience,  most  exemplary  in  its  humanity. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  German  and  Pannonian  wars, 
not  one  of  us,  or  of  those  who  preceded  or  followed  our 
steps,  was  at  any  time  sick,  but  his  recovery  and  health  were 
promoted  by  Caesar  with  as  much  care,  as  if  his  thoughts, 
irhich  were  obliged  to  attend  to  such  an  infinite  variety  of 

>  CXIIL  Siscui]  In  Pannonia,  now  Sisseck,  at  the  confluence  of  the  SaT»  and 
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laborious  business,  had  uo  employment  but  this  alone^ 
There  was  a  carriage  kept  always  in  readiness  for  such  at 
wanted  it,  and  a  litter  for  general  use,  of  which  I,  as  well 
as  others,  experienced  the  benefit.  Physicians,  too,  proper 
kinds  of  food^  and  the  warm  bath,  introduced  for  that  sole 
purpose,  contributed  to  the  health  of  all.  Houses  and 
domestics,  indeed,  were  wanting,  but  no  accommodation  that 
could  either  be  afforded  or  desired  in  them.  To  this  I  shall 
add  what  every  one,  who  was  present  on  the  occasions,  will 
readily  acknowledge  to  be  true,  as  well  as  the  other  circumr 
stances  that  I  have  mentioned.  The  general  alone  always 
travelled  on  horseback^ ;  he  alone,  with  those  whom  he  in- 
vited during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  campaigns,  sat 
at  meals^.  To  such  as  forbore  to  follow  this  strict  mode  of 
living,  he  was  very  indulgent,  provided  they  did  no  harm  by 
their  example ;  he  frequently  admonished  and  reproved,  very 
rarely  punished ;  acting  a  middle  part,  dissembling  his  know- 
ledge of  most  faults,  and  preventing  the  commission  of  others. 
The  winter  contributed  much  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion.  In  the  following  summer,  all  Pannonia  begged  for 
peace;  so  that  the  remains  of  war  were  confined  to  Dal- 
matia.  So  many  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had  lately 
threatened  Italy  with  slavery,  surrendering  their  arms, 
(which  they  had  employed  at  a  river  called  Bathinus^),  and 
prostrating  themselves  at  the  knees  of  CsBsar,  together  with 
Bato  and  Pines,  leaders  of  high  reputation,  one  captive, 
the  other  submitting,  formed  a  scene  which  I  hope  to  de- 
scribe at  large  in  my  regular  history.  In  autumn,  the  vic- 
torious army  was  led  back  into  winter  quarters ;  and  the  com^ 
mand  in  chief  of  all  the  troops  was  given  by  Caesar  to  Marcus 
Lepidus,  a  man  in  fame  and  fortune  nearest  to  the  Caesars ; 
and  every  one,  the  longer  and  better  he  knows  and  becomes 
acquainted  with  him,  the  more  he  loves  and  admires  him, 
and  acknowledges  him  to  be  a  credit  to  the  great  names  from 
which  he  is  descended. 

CXV.  Caesar  now  turned  his  thoughts  and  arms  to  the 

»  CXIV.  On  horseback]  "  Not  in  any  carriage,  or  lectica,"  Ruhnken. 

^  Sat  at  meals]  Ccenavit  sedens.    Not  reclining  on  a  couch. 

»  Bathinns]  As  this  name  for  a  river  occurs  in  no  other  vnriter,  ErauM 
soggests  that  we  should  read  Bacuotius,  now  Bosset,  a  nver  running  mto  tb< 
flaVe. 
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remaining  part  of  the  war  in  Dalroatia ;  in  which  ccimtrf, 
how  useftil  an  assistant  and  lieutenant-general  he  found  in 
my  brother,  Magius  Celer  Velleianus,  is  testified  by  his  own 
and  his  father's  declaration;  and  the  record  of  the  high 
honours  conferred  on  him  by  CsBsar  at  his  triumph,  confirms 
it.     In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Lepidus,  having  drawn 
out  the  army  from  winter  quarters,  and  making  his  way  to 
]oin  his  general  Tiberius,  through  nations   unimpaired  in 
strength,  still  free  from  the  calamities  of  war,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, daring  and  ferocious,  he  succeeded,  after  struggling 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  passes,  and  the  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  making  great  havoc  of  those  who  opposed  him,  cutting 
down  their  com,  burning  their  houses,  and  slaughtering  their 
men,  in  reaching  the  quarters  of  Crosar,  before  whom  he 
appeared  exulting  with  victory  and  laden  with  spoil.    In 
reward  for  these  services,  which,  if  performed  on  his  own  ac- 
count, would  have  entitled  him  to  a  triumph,  he  was  honoured 
with  triumphal  decorations ;  the  will  of  the  senate  concurring 
with  the  judgment  of  the  princes.     That  summer  brought 
this  important  war  to  a  conclusion,  for  \)ie  PerustaB  and. 
^Desitiates  of  Dalmatia,  notwithstanding  that  they  were  almost 
impfegnably  secureHTEfy  their  mountainous  countries,  by  the 
fierceness  of  their  temper,  by  their  surprising  rmUtair  skill, 
and  more  especially  by  the  narrow;  passes  of  their  forests, 
were  at  length,  after  beinglBroiight  to  the  utmost  extremities, 
reduced  to  quiet,  not  by  the  orders,  but  by  the  arms  and 
personal  exertions,  of  Caesar  himself.     In  all  this  great  war 
m  Germany,  I  could  observe  nothing  more  noble,  nothing 
more  deserving  of  admiration,  than  that  the  general  never 
thought  any  opportunity  of  success  so  attractive  as  to  justify 
a  squandering  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ;  he  ever  judged  the 
safest  means  the  most  honourable,  and  preferred  the  appro- 
bation of  his  conscience  to  the  acquisition  of  fame ;  nor  were 
the  counsels  of  the  general  ever  swayed  by  the  feelings  of 
the  army,  but  the  army  was  always  guided  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  general. 

CXVI.  In  the  Dalmatian  war,  Germanicus,  being  sent  for» 
ward  into  various  places  of  difficulty  and  danger,  exhibited  great 
proofs  of  courage  ;  andVibius  Postumus,  who  had  been  consid, 
and  was  governor  of  Dalmatia,  obtained,  by  his  activity  and 
diligence  in  the  service,  the  distinction  of  triumphal  decora* 
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tions;  which  honour,  a  few  years  before,  Padsieiius  and 
Cossus,  men  celebrated  for  certain  virtues  of  opposite  kinds, 
had  attained  in  Africa.  But  Cossus  converted  this  testimony 
of  his  success  into  a  surname  for  his  son^,  a  youth  formed  by 
nature  as  a  pattern  of  every  virtue.  Lucius  Apronius,  who 
shared  in  the  actions  of  Postumus,  merited,  by  his  excellent 
conduct  in  that  service,  those  honours  which  he  afterwards 
obtained.  I  wish  that  it  were  not  proved  by  more  remarkable 
instances  how  much  Fortune  rules  in  everything ;  but  in  cases 
of  this  kind  her  power  may  be  abundantly  recognised ;  for 
-Slius  Lamia,  a  man  of  primitive  manners,  who  always  tem- 
pered with  humanity  the  severity  of  old  times,  failed,  after 
dischar^ng  the  most  honourable  employments  in  Germany, 
lUyricum,  and  Africa,  not  of  deservmg,  but  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  triumphal  honours.  Aldus  Licmius 
JJ'erva  Silianus,  too,  son  of  Publius  SHius,  a  man  whom  not 
even  those  who  knew  him  could  sufficiently  admire,  was  pre- 
maturely snatched  away  by  fate,  (all  the  hopes  of  an  excellent 
citizen  and  most  upright  commander  being  cut  off,)  and  pre- 
vented from  enjoying  the  fruit  of  the  prince's  distinguished 
friendship,  and  from  attaining  a  height  of  exidtation  as  lofty 
as  that  of  his  father.  If  any  one  shall  say  that  I  looked  for 
a  place  for  mentioning  these  men,  he  will  but  charge  me  with 
what  I  readily  admit ;  for  candidly  to  do  justice,  without  ex- 
ceeding the  truth,  is  no  subject  of  accusation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  right-minded. 

CXYII.  Caesar  had  but  just  concluded  the  war  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  Dalmatia,  when,  within  five  davs  after  the  final 
termination  of  it,  mournful  news  [arrived^]  from  Germany ; 
that  Varus  was  killed,  three  legions  cut  to  pieces,  as  many 
troops  of  cavalry,  and  six  cohorts ;  the  only  favour  allowed  to 
lis  by  Fortune  being,  that  [this  calamity  did  not  happen] 
while  the  commander-in-chief  was  still  engaged  [in  the 
Dalmatic  war,  when  the  rebellious  Germans  might  have 
jfbnn^  a  junction  with  the  enemy  in  that  country.]  But 
the  occasion,  and  the  character  of  the  leader,  demand  some 
attention.  Quintilius  Varus  was  bom  of  a  noble  rather  than 
illustrious  family,  was  of  a  mild  disposition,  of  sedate  man^ 

I  CXVI.  A  surname  for  bis  son]  He  left  to  his  son  the  surname  Gcettdieut, 
-  CXVII.  Arrived]  The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  original,  as  well  as  the  words 
meloeed  in  brackets  below,  which  are  suggested  by  Voasins 
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ners,  a:id,  being  somewliat  indoleat  as  well  in  body  as  in 
mind,  was  more  accustomed  to  ease  in  a  camp  than  to  action 

in  the  field.      P'ow  %  ^ft  wm  frnm   Hpapiainy  mnnev.    SYrift^ 

of  which  he  had  been  gnvftmnr  niffaHfld  nmr^'  for,  sams  a 

poor  manmtoJbh&t  nchrooYmce.  he  becameJms^mETOa. 

[eft  it  n.  pnnr  prnymg^  KftiTipr  appomted  commander  of  the 

"^army  in  Ghermany/n©  imagined  that  the  inhabitants  had 

Inothing  human  but  the  voice^  and  limbs,  and  that  men  who 

|could  not  be  tamed  by  the  sword,  might  be  civilised  by  law. 

iVith  this  notion',  having  marched  into  the  heart  of  Germany, 

las  if  among  people  who  delighted  in  the  sweets  of  peace,  he 

jspent  the  summer  in  deciding  controversies,  and  ordering  the 

pleadings  before  a  tribunal. 

CXVIII.  But  those  people,  though  a  person  unacquainted 
with  them  would  hardly  believe  it,  are,  while  extremely 
Ravage,  exquisitely  artful,  a  race,  indeed,  formed  by  nature  for 
deceit;  and,  accordingly,  by  introducing  fictitious  disputes 
one  after  another,  by  sometimes  prosecuting  each  other  for 
pretended  injuries,  and  then  returning  thanks  for  the  decision 

tof  these  suits  by  Soman  equity,  for  the  civilisation  of  their 
barbarous  state  by  this  new  system,  and  for  the  termination 
by  law  of  disputes  which  used  to  be  determined  by  arms,  they 
at  length  lidled  Quintilius  into  such  a  perfect  feeling  of 
security,  that  he  fancied  himself  a  city  praetor  dispensing 
justice  in  the  forum,  instead  of  the  commander  of  an  army  in 
thft  Tnfr^dle  01  T3^rmany.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a  youth  of 
illustrious  birth,  the  son  of  Segimer,  prince  of  that  nation, 
'named  Arminius,  brave  in  action,  quick  in  apprehension,  and 
of  activity  of  mind  far  beyond  the  state  of  barbarism,  showing 
in  his  eyes  and  countenance  the  ardour  of  his  feelings,  (a 
youth  who  had  constantly  accompanied  our  army  in  the 
former  war,  and  had  obtained  the  privileges  of  a  Boman 
citizen,  and  the  rank  of  a  knight,)  took  advantage  of  the 
general's  jjulclenfig  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  atrocity,  not  un- 
wisely judging  that  no  man  is  more  easily  cut  off  tnan  he  who 
feels  no  fear,  and  that  security  is  very  frequently  the  com- 
mencement of  calamity.  He  communicated  his  tnoughts  at 
first  to  a  few,  and  afterwards  to  more,  stating  to  them,  and 
assuring  them,  that  the  Eomans  might  be  cut  off  by  sur- 

1  Nothing  human  bnt  the  voice,  ^.]  **  He  thought  them  mere  ':rates,  anj 
therefore  undertook  their  transformation  into  men."  Kraum. 
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prise ;  lie  then  proceeded  to  add  action  to  resolution,  and 
nxed  a  time  for  carrying  a  plot  into  effect.  Notice  of  hia 
intention  was  given  to  Varus  by  Segestes,  a  man  of  that 
nation,  worthy  of  credit,  and  of  high  rank ;  but  fate  was  not 
to  be  opposed  by  warnings,  and  had  already  darkened  the 
niental  vision  of  the  Roman  general.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
nature  of  things,  that,'in  general,  when  the  gods^  design  to 
reverse  a  man's  good  fortune,  they  perplex  his  thoughts, 
and,  what  is  most  distressing,  make  it  appear  that  his  suffer- 
ings happen  to  him  through  his  own  fault,  so  that  accident 
is  laid  to  the  account  of  guilt.  Varus  refused  to  credit  the 
information,  asserting  that  he  felt  a  trust  in  the  good-will  of 
the  people,  proportioned  to  his  kindness  towards  them.  How- 
ever, after  this  first  premonition,  there  was  no  time  left  for 
a  second. 

CXIX.  The  circumstances  of  this  most  dreadful  calamity, 
than  which  none  more  grievous  ever  befel  the  Romans  in  a 

I  foreign  country,  since  the  destruction  of  Crassus  in  Part  hia, 
I  vdll  endeavour  to  relate  iq.  my  larger  history,  as  has  been 
done  by  others.  At  present  we  can  only  lament  the  whole. 
An  army  unrivalled  in  bravery,  the  flower  of  the  Roman 
troops  in  discipline,  vigour,  and  experience  in  war,  was 
brought,  through  the  supineness  of  its  leader,  the  perfidy  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  cruelty  of  Fortune,  into  a  situation  utterly 
desperate,  (in  which  not  even  an  opportunity  was  allowed 
the  men  of  extricating  themselves  by  fighting,  as  they  wished, 
some  being  even  severely  punished  by  the  general,  for  using 
Roman  arms  with  Roman  spirit,)  jand.  hemmed  in  by  woods, 
lakeSy  and  bodies  of  the  enemy  in  ambush,  was  entirely  cut 
ott'  by  those  foes  whom  ttiey  liaa  ever  before  slaughtered  like 
cattle,  and  of  whose  life  and  death  the  mercy  or  severity  of 
the  Romans  had  always  been  the  arbitrator.  The  leader 
showed  some  spirit  in  dying,  though  none  in  fighting ;  for, 
imitating  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  ran 
iiimself  through  with  his  sword.  Of  two  prefects  of  the 
camp,  Lucius   Eggius   gave  as  honourable  an  example  of 

f  valour  as  Ceionius  gave  of  baseness ;  for,  after  the  sword  had 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  army,  Ceionius  advised  a 
surrender,  choosing  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner 

-GX~  III.  When  the  gods,  ^c]  A  repetition  of  the  lentiiuent  at  the  end  U 
e  57. 
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rather  than  in  battle.  Numonius  Yala,  a  lieutenant-general 
under  Yams,  who  in  other  casea  conducted  himself  as  a 
modest  and  weU-meaning  man,  was,  on  this  occasion,  guilty 
of  abominable  treachery ;  for,  leaving  the  infantry  uncovered 
by  the  cavalry,  he  fled  with  the  horse  of  the  allies,  and  at- 
tempted to  reach  the  Ehine.  But  Fortune  took  Tengeance 
on  his  misdeed ;  for  he  did  not  survive  his  deserted  coun- 
trymen, but  perished  in  the  act  of  desertion.  The  savage 
enemy  mangled  the  half-burnt  body  of  Varus ;  his  head  was 
cut  off,  and  brought  to  Maroboduus,  and  being  sent  by  him 
to  CfiBsar,  was  at  length  honoured  with  burial  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  family. 

CXX.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Caesar  hurried  home 
to  his  father ;  and  the  constant  patron  of  the  Boman  empire 
undercook  its  cause  as  usual.  He  was  despatched  to  (xer- 
many,  he  secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  arranged  the  troops, 
fortified  garrisons,  and  estimating  himself  by  his  own  great- 
ness, not  by  the  confidence  of  the  enemy  who  threatened 
Italy  with  an  invasion  like  that  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
cjrossed  the  Ehine  with  his  army.  He  thus  made  war  upon 
a  nation  whom  his  father  and  his  country  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  keeping  at  a  distance ;  he  penetrated  into  the 

i^interior,  opened  roads,  wasted  the  lands,  burned  the  houses, 
overthrew  all  opposition,  and  then,  with  abundance  of  glory, 
and  without  losing  a  man  of  those  who  crossed  the  river, 
returned  to  winter  quarters.  Let  due  credit  be  given  to 
Lucius  Asprenas,  who,  serving  as  lieutenant-general  under 
his  uncle  Varus,  saved,  by  his  manly  and  active  exertions, 

ly  a  body  of  two  legions  which  he  commanded,  from  sharing  in 
that  dreadful  calamity ;  and  by  going  down  speedily  to  the 
lower  winter  quarters,  confirmed  the  allegiance  of  the  nations 
on  the  hither  side  of  the  Bhine,  which  had  now  begun  tc 
waver.  But  some  people,  while  they  allow  that  he  saved 
I  the  living,  are  still  of  opinion,  that  be  dishonestly  possessed 
I  himself  of  the  property  of  those  slain  with  Varus,  and,  as  far 
as  he  pleased,  made  himself  the  heir  of  the  slaughtered  army. 
The  bravery  of  a  prefect  of  the  camp,  too,  named  Lucius 
Cseditius,  and  of  a  party  with  him  who  were  surrounded  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  Qermans  at  Alison,  is  much  to  be 
praised ;  for,  by  forming  their  plans  with  judgment,  using, 
vigilant  foresigkt,  and  watching  their  opportunity,  t;  ey  suM 
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mounted  difficulties  which  want  rendered  insupportable^  and 
the  force  of  the  enemy  almost  insuperaV^e,  and  opened  for 
themselves  with  the  sword  a  passage  to  then*  friends.  Hence 
it  is  evident,  that  Varus,  in  other  cases  certainlv  a  man  of 
character  and  of  good  intentions,  lost  himself,  and  that  noble 
army,  rather  tbroiie[h  want  of  conduct  in  the  commander, 
than  through  deficiency  ot  cour^g6  in  the  HOldlery.  While 
the  Germans  were  venting  their  rage  on  the  prisoners,  an 
act  deserving  of  renown  was  performed  by  CiBelius  Caldus,  fi 
youtKwho  did  credit  to  his  ancient  family;  he  took  hold  of 
a  part  of  the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound,  and  dashed  it 
against  his  head  with  such  force,  that  his  blood  and  brains 
gushed  out  together,  and  he  immediately  expired. 

CXXI.  The  same  courage  and  good  fortune  which  had 
animated  Tiberius  at  the  begianing  of  his  command,  still 
continued  to  attend  him.  After  he  had  broken  down  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  various  expeditions  by  land  and  sea, 
and  had  settled  important  affairs  in  G-aul,  and  composed,  by 
coercion  more  than  by  punishment,  the  most  violent  commo- 
tions of  the  populace  at  Vienne ;  and  after  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  on  a  request  being  made  by  his  father,  that 
he  might  be  invested  with  authority  equal  to  his  own  in  aU 
the  provinces  and  armies,  had  passed  a  decree  to  that  effect, 
(for  it  would  indeed  have  been  unreasonable,  if  what  he  had 
secured  should  not  be  under  his  command,  and  if  he,  who 
was  the  first  to  bring  succour,  should  not  be  thought  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  honour,)  he  returned  to  Eome,  and 
celebrated  his  triumph  over  Fannonia  and  Dalmatia,  which 
had  been  long  due  to  him,  but  had  been  deferred  on  account 
of  the  continuance  of  the  wars.  His  triumph  was  magnifi- 
cent, but  who  can  be  surprised  at  magnificence  in  a  CsBsar  ? 
Who,  however,  wiU  not  admire  the  kindness  of  Fortune  in 
this,  that  fame  did  not  tell  us,  as  was  usual,  that  all  the 
greatest  leaders  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  but  that  the 
triumph  displayed  them  to  us  in  chains  ?  On  this  occasion 
my  brother  and  I  had  the  happiness  of  accompanying  him, 
among  the  most  eminent  personages,  and  those  honoured 
with  the  principal  distinctions. 

CXXII.  Among  other  instances  in  which  the  singular 
moderation  of  Tiberius  CsBsar  shines  forth  conspicuously 
this  claims  our  admiration,  that  although,  beyond  aU  doubly 
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he  merited  seven  triumplis,  lie  was  yet  satisfied  with  three. 
Por  who  can  doubt  that,  for  reducing  Armenia,  fixing  a  king 
on  its  throne,  (on  whose  head  he' placed  the  diadem  with 
his  own  hand,)  and  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  east,  he 
ought  to  have  enjoyed  a  triumph?  Or  that,  for  his  victories 
over  the  Ehseti  and  VindeUci,  he  deserved  to  enter  the  city 
in  a  triumphal  car  ?  And  when,  after  his  adoption,  he  ex- 
hausted the  strength  of  Germany  in  three  years  of  continued 
war,  the  same  honour  ought  to  have  been  oflbred  him,  and 
accepted  by  him.  Again,  after  the  disaster  of  the  army  of 
Varus,  the  rapid  subjugation  of  the  same  Germany  ought 
to  have  furnished  a  triumph  for  the  same  consummate  gene- 
ral. But  with  respect  to  him  you  can  hardly  determine 
whether  you  should  admire  more  his  extraordinary  exertions 
amid  toil  and  danger,  or  his  moderation  with  regard  to 
honours. 

OXXIII.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  period  in  which  very 
great  apprehension  prevailed.  For  Augustus  CsBsar,  having 
sent  his  grandson  Germanicus  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the 
war  in  Germany,  and  intending  to  send  his  son  Tiberius  into 
lUyricum,  to  settle  in  peace  what  he  had  subdued  in  war, 
proceeded  with  tlie  latter  into  Campania,  with  the  design 
of  escorting  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  present  at  the 
exhibition  of  athletic  sports,  which  the  Neapolitans  had  re- 
solved to  give  in  honour  of  him.  Although  he  had  before 
this  felt  symptoms  of  debility  and  declining  health,  yet,  as 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  withstood  them,  he  accompanied  his 
son,  and,  parting  from  him  at  Beneventum,  proceeded  to 
Nola ;  where,  finding  that  his  health  grew  worse  every  day, 
and  well  knowing  whose  presence  was  requisite  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  wish  to  leave  all  things  in  safety  after  him, 
he  hastily  recalled  his  son,  who  hurried  back  to  trie  father  of 
his  country,  and  arrived  earlier  than  was  expected.  Augustus 
then  declared  that  his  mind  was  at  ease ;  and  being  folded  in 
the  embrace  of  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  recommended  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  father's  views  and  his  own,  he  resigned 
himself  to  die  whenever  the  fates  should  ordain.  He  was  in 
some  degree  revived  by  the  sight  and  conversation  of  the 
person  most  dear  to  him ;  but  the  destinies  soon  overpower- 
ing every  effort  for  his  recovery,  and  his  body  resolving  itself 
into  its  first  principles,  he  restored  to  heaven  his  celestial 
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spirit,  in  the  Beventy«8ixth  year  of  his  age,  aiirl  in  the  consv- 
late  of  Pompey  and  Apulems.  ^ 

CXXIY.  The  universal  apprehensions  excited  by  this 
event ;  the  alarm  of  the  senate,  the  consternation  of  the 
people,  the  fears  of  the  world,  and  the  narrow  line  between 
safety  and  destruction  on  which  we  stood  on  that  occasion, 
I  have  neither  leisure  to  describe  in  this  hasty  narrative, 
nor  can  he,  who  has  leisure,  describe  satisfactorily.  One 
thing  I  can  join  with  the  voice  of  the  public  in  declaring,  that 
whereas  we  had  dreaded  the  total  ruin  of  the  world,  we  did 
not  perceive  that  it  felt  the  slightest  shock ;  and  so  powerful 
was  the  majesty  of  one  man,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
arms,  either  to  protect  the  good,  or  restrain  the  bad.  Yet 
there  was  one  struggle,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  state, 
between  the  senate  and  people  of  itome  on  one  side,  insisting 
on  Caesar's  assuming  his  father's  station,  and  himself  on  the 
other,  desiring  leave  to  stand  on  a  level  with  his  countrymen, 
instead  of  acting  in  the  exalted  character  of  a  prince.  At 
length  he  was  overcome  by  reason,  not  by  the  attractions  of 
honour ;  because  he  saw  that  whatever  he  did  not  take  under 
his  care  would  be  lost.  His  case  was  singular  in  this,  that  he 
refused  the  sovereignty  almost  as  long  as  others  fought  to 
obtain  it.  After  he  had  seen  his  father  restored  to  heaven, 
and  had  paid  respect  to  his  body  with  human,  and  to  his  name 
with  Divine  honours,  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was 
the  regxdation  of  the  elections,  on  a  plan  left  by  the  deified 
Augustus  in  his  own  handwriting.  At  this  time,  my  brother  \ 
and  I  had  the  honour,  as  Caesar's  candidates^,  of  being  elected  I 
praetors,  in  the  places  next  to  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  I 
the  priests ;  and  we  were  remarkable  in  being  the  last  reconi-  I 
mended  by  Augustus,  and  the  first  by  Tiberius  Caesar.         ^/ 

CXXV.  The  Commonwealth  quickly  reaped  the  fruit  of  its 
determination  and  its  wish  ;  and  we  soon  learned  what  we 
must  have  suffered  if  that  wish  had  not  been  complied  with, 
and  how  greatly  we  had  gained  by  its  being  fulfilled.  For 
the  army  which  was  serving  in  Germany  under  the  command 
of  G^ermanicus,  and  the  legions  which  were  in  Illyricum, 
being  both  seized  at  the  same  time  with  a  kind  of  outrageot.s 
fiiry,  and  a  violent  passion  for  spreading  universal  disorder, 

'  OAXrV.  Csesar^s  candidates]   Candidaiis  Ccuaris.    That  is,  brought  for- 
vard  and  recommended  by  Caesar.    See  Suet.  Aug.,  c.  56 ;  QuintiL,  yi.,  3. 
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demanded  a  new  leader,  a  new  constitution,  a  new  republic; 
they  even  had  the  confidence  to  threaten  that  they  would 
give  laws  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  prince;  and  they  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  amount  of  their  pay,  and  the  period  of  their 
service.  They  proceeded  even  to  use  their  arms ;  the  sword 
was  drawn ;  and  the  impunity  which  was  allowed  them  broke 
forth  almost  into  the  extremity  of  violence.  They  wanted, 
indeed,  a  head,  to  lead  them  against  their  country,  but 
there  were  numbers  ready  to  follow.  However,  the  mature 
wisdom  of  the  veteran  emperor,  who,  reftising  most  of  their 
demands,  promised  some  indulgences  without  lowering  his 
dignity,  soon  allayed  and  suppressed  all  these  outrageous 
proceedings ;  severe  vengeance  being  inflicted  on  the  authors 
of  the  mutiny,  and  milder  punishment  on  the  rest.  On  this 
occasion,  as  G-ermanicus  exerted  his  usual  activity,  so 
Drusus,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  expressly  to  extinguish 
the  flame  of  this  military  tumult,  blazing,  as  it  was,  with 
enormous  fury,  enforced  the  ancient  and  primitive  discipline, 
and  by  strong  measures,  though  not  without  danger  to  him- 
self i,  put  a  stop  to  those  excesses,  so  pernicious  both  in 
the  act  and  in  the  example ;  and  reduced  to  obedience  the 
soldiers  that  pressed  around  him,  by  the  aid  of  the  very 
swords  with  wnich  he  was  beset.  In  these  efforts  he  found 
an  excellent  assistant  in  Junius  Bl»sus,  a  man  of  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  his  services  were  greater  in  the 
camp  or  in  the  city.  A  few  years  after,  being  proconsul  in 
Africa,  he  gained  triumphal  decorations,  and  the  title  of 
imperator.  And  being  entrusted  with  the  presidency  of 
Spain,  and  the  command  of  the  army  there,  he  was  able,  by 
his  excellent  abilities,  and  with  the  reputation  which  he  had 
gained  in  the  war  in  lUyricum,  to  keep  the  province  in  per- 
fect peace  and  tranquillity;  for  while  his  fidelity  to  the 
emperor  led  him  to  adopt  the  most  salutary  measures,  he  had 
.likewise  ample  authority  to  carry  into  execution  what  he 
• '  planned.  His  care  and  fidelity  were  closely  copied  by  Dola- 
beUa,  a  man  of  the  noblest  simplicity  of  character,  when  he 
commanded  on  the  coast  of  Ulyricum. 

CXXVI.  Of  the  transactions  of  the  last  sixteen  years, 
which  have  passed  in  the  view,  and  are  fresh  in  the  memory 

*  GXXV.  Not  without  clanger  to  himself]  Ancipida  tibu    These  wovda  arc 
ir  iome  waj  corrupt ;  and  the  sentence  is  otherwise  defective 
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of  all,  who  shall  presume  to  give  a  full  account?  Caesar 
deified  his  parent,  not  by  arbitrary  authority,  but  by  paying 
religious  respect  to  his  character.  He  did  not  call  hun  a 
divinity,  but  made  him  one.  In  that  time,  credit  has  been 
restored  to  mercantile  affairs,  sedition  has  been  banished 
from  the  forum,  corruption  from  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
discord  from  the  senate-house ;  justice,  equity,  and  industry, 
which  had  long  lain  buried  in  neglect,  have  been  revived  in 
the  state;  authority  has  been  given  to  the  magistrates, 
majesty  to  the  senate,  and  solemnity  to  the  courts  of 
justice ;  the  dissensions  in  the  theatre^  have  been  suppressed, 
and  all  men  have  had  either  a  desire  excited  in  them,  or  a 
necessity  imposed  on  them,  of  acting  with  integrity.  Vir- 
tuous acts  are  .onoured,  wicked  deeds  are  punished.  The 
humble  respects  the  powerful,  without  dreading  him ;  the 
powerful  takes  precedence  of  the  humble  without  contemn- 
ing him.  When  were  provisions  more  moderate  in  price  ? 
When  were  the  blessings  of  peace  more  abundant  ?  Au- 
gustan pea^e,  diffused  over  all  the  regions  of  the  east  and 
tne  west,  and  all  that  lies  betv^-een  the  south  and  north, 
preserves  every  comer  of  the  world  free  from  all  dread  of 
predatory  molestation.  Fortuitous  losses,  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  cities,  the  munificence  of  the  prince  is  ready 
to  relieve.  The  cities  of  Asia  have  been  repaired;  the 
provinces  have  been  secured  from  the  oppression  or  their 
governors.  Honour  promptly  rewards  the  deserving,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  if  slow,  is  certain^.  Interest 
gives  place  to  justice,  solicitation  to  merit.  For  the  best 
of  princes  teaches  his  countrymen  to  act  rightly  by  his  own. 
practice;  and  while  he  is  the  greatest  in  power,  is  still 
greater  in  example.  ' 

CXXVII.  It  is  seldom  that  men  who  have  arrived  at 
eminence,  have  not  had  powerful  coadjutors  in  steering  the 
course  of  their  fortunes ;  thus  the  two  Scipios  had  the  two 
Laelii,  whom  they  set  in  every  respect  on  a  level  with  them- 

*  CXXVl.  Dissensions  in  the  theatre]  These  were  not  of  so  small  importance 
as  might  be  supposed,  being  sometimes  attended  with  great  bloodi>hed.  See  Suet. 
Tib.,  c  67;  Tacit.  Ann.,  i.,  77. 

•  If  slow,  is  certain]  Sera,  sed  aUqucu  Lipsius would  read  8ed  cBqua^hut 
Grurer  and  others  think  that  tHiqva  may  be  right ;  L  e.  jome  pamshment  is  son 
to  follow. 
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■eWes;  tbiu  the  emperor  Augustus  had  Mamis  Agrmp^ 
and  aifier  him  Statuius  Tanms.  The  newness  of  these 
men's  families  proved  no  obstmction  to  their  attainment  of 
manj  consulships  and  triumphs,  and  of  sacerdotal  offices  in 
great  numbers.  For  great  affiurs  demand  great  co-opeiatan; 
(in  small  matters^,  the  smallness  of  assistance  does  not  mar 
the  proceedings;)  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  publie, 
that  what  is  necessary  for  business  should  be  eminent  in 
dignity,  and  that  usefulness  should  be  fortified  with  inflnffnnp- 
In  conformilj  with  these  examples,  Tiberius Cssar  has  bmi^mtd 
still  has,  .£hus  Sejanus,  a  most  excellent  coadjutor  in  all  the 
toils  of  goTemment,  a  man  whose  Either  was  chief  of  the 
equestrian  order,  and  who  on  his  mother's  side  is  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  ancient  familipo^  en- 
nobled bj  high  preferments;  who  has  brothers,  cousins, 
and  an  uncle,  of  consular  rank;  who  is  remarkable  for 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  for  ability  to  en- 
dure fatigue,  the  constitution  of  his  body  corresponding  with 
the  vigour  of  his  mind ;  a  man  of  pleasing  gravity,  and  of 
unaflTected  cheerfulness ;  appearing,  in  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, like  a  man  quite  at  ease ;  assuming  nothing  to  himsdf, 
and  hence  receiving  every  honour ;  always  deeming  himself 
inferior  to  other  men's  estimation  of  him ;  calm  in  looks  and 
conversation,  but  in  mind  indefatigably  vigilant. 

CXXVIIL  In  esteem  for  Sejanus's  virtues,  the  judgment 
of  the  public  has  long  vipd  with  that  of  the  prince.  Kor  is 
it  at  all  new  with  the  senate  and  people  of  Eome,  to  con- 
sider the  most  meritorious  as  the  most  noble.  The  men  of 
old,  before  the  first  Punic  war,  three  bunded  years  ago,  ex- 
alted to  the  summit  of  dignity  Titus  Coruncanius,  a  man  of 
no  family,  bestowing  on  him,  beside  other  honours,  the 
office  of  chief  pontiff;  they  promoted  Spurius  Carvilius,  a 
man  of  equestnan  birth,  and  ailerwards  Marcus  Cato,  an- 
other new  man,  (not  a  native  citizen,  but  bom  at  Tusculum,) 
as  well  as  Mummius  Achaicus,  to  consulships,  censorships, 
and  triumphs.  And  they  who  considered  Cains  Marius,  a 
man  of  the  most  obscure  origin,  as  unquestionably  the  first 
in  the  Eoman  nation,  before  his  sixth  consulship ;  who  had 
so  high  an  esteem  for  Marcus  Tullius,  that  he  could  obtain, 

*  CXXVIL  In  small  matters,  ^c]  **If  th«  words  be  Velleins's,  the  obsenr* 
tkm  U  trifling,  and  atterly  unworthy  ihrnL"  Krause 
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almost  bj  his  sole  recommeDdation,  the  highest  offices  for 
whomsoever  he  chose ;  and  who  refused  nothing  to  Asinius 
Pollio  which  men  of  the  noblest  birth  had  to  obtain  with 
infinite  labour,  were  certainly  of  opinion  that  h^who  posr 
Bessed  the  ggreatest  virtues,,  waa . entitled  ,.tflL..tha.-great§8t_ 
"lionours.  The  natural  imitation  of  other  men's  examples 
led  (Jsesar  to  make  trial  of  Sejanus,  and  occasioned  Sejanus 
to  bear  a  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  prince ;  and  induced 
the  senate  and  people  of  Eome  cheerfully  to  call  to  the 
guardianship  of  their  safety  hun  whom  they  saw  best  quali- 
fied, for  the  charge. 

CXXIX.  Having  exhibited  a  general  view  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Tiberius  CflBsar.  let  us  now  enumerate  a  few 
particulars  respecting  li.  With  what  wisdom  did  he  bring 
to  Eome  Ehascuporis,  the  murderer  of  Cotys,  his  own 
brother's  son,  ana  partner  in  the  kingdom,  employing  in 
that  affair  the  services  of  Pomponius  Flaccus,  a  man  of 
consular  rank,  naturally  inclined  to  all  that  is  honourable, 
and  by  pure  virtue  always  meriting  fame,  but  never  eagerly 
pursuing  it !  "With  what  solemnity  as  a  senator  and  a  judge, 
not  as  a  prince,  does  he  *  *  *  hear^  causes  in  person !  How 
speedily  did  he  crush  *  *  *  *  2  when  he  became  ungrateful, 
and  attempted  innovations!  With  what  precepts  did  he 
form  the  mind  of  his  Germanicus,  and  train  him  m  the  rudi- 
ments of  war  in  his  own  camp,  so  that  he  afterwards  hailed 
him  the  conqueror  of  Germany!  What  honours  did  he 
heap  on  him  in  his  youth,  the  magnificence  of  his  triumph 
corresponding  to  the  grandeur  of  his  exploits !  How  often 
has  he  honoured  the  people  with  donations !  How  readily 
has  he,  when  he  could  do  it  with  the  sanction  of  the  senate, 
supplied  senators  with  property  suitable  to  their  rank, 
neither  encouraging  extravagance,  nor  suffering  honourable 
poverty  to  be  stripped  of  dignity !  In  what  an  honourable 
style  did  he  send  his  Germanicus  to  the  transmarine  pro- 
vinces !  With  what  energy,  employing  Drusus  as  a  minister 
and  coadjutor  in  his  plans,  did  he  force  Maroboduus,  wlio 

•  CXXIX.  Does  he  •  •  •  hear]  Premua  audit  The  word/>reMtiMt,  whick 
can  hardly  be  sound,  thoagli  Perizonius  tries  to  defend  it,  I  have  not  attpinptttd 
t0  transla^. 

2  Did  he  crush  •  *  •]  Whose  name  should  fill  this  >lank  is  doubtful.  Krauro 
thinks  that  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia. 
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was  clinging  to  the  soil  of  the  kingdom  which  he  had  poih 
sessed,  to  come  forth,  like  a  serpent  concealed  in  the  earth, 
(let  me  speak  without  offence  to  his  majesty,)  by  the  salu- 
tary charms  of  his  counsels!  How  honourably,  yet  how 
far  from  negligently,  does  he  keep  watch  over  him!  How 
formidable  a  war,  excited  by  the  Gallic  chief  Sacrovir  and 
Julius  riorus,  did  he  suppress,  and  with  such  amazing  ex- 
pedition and  energy,  that  the  Soman  people  learned  that 
they  were  conquerors^  before  they  knew  that  they  were  af 
jKa£^  and  the  news  of  victory  outstripped  the  news  of  the 
danger!  The  African  war  too,  penlous  as  it  was,  and 
daily  increasing  in  strength,  was  quickly  terminated  under 
his  auspices  and  direction. 

CXXX.  What  structures  has  he  erected  in  his  own  name, 
and  those  of  his  family !  With  what  dutiful  munificence, 
even  exceeding  belief,  is  he  bmlding  a  temple  to  his  father ! 
With  how  laudable  a  generosity  of  disposition  is  he  repairing 
even  the  buildings  of  CnsBus  Pompey,  that  were  consumed 
by  fire !  Whatever  has  been  at  any  time  conspicuously 
great,  he  regards  as  his  own,  and  under  his  protection.  With 
what  liberality  has  he  at  all  times,  and  particularly  at  the 
recent  fire  on  the  Caelian  Mount,  repaired  the  losses  of  people 
of  all  conditions  out  of  his  own  property !  With  what  perfect 
ease  to  the  public  does  he  manage  the  raising  of  troops,  a 
business  of  constant  and  extreme  apprehension,  without  the 
consternation  attendant  on  a  levy  1  If  either  nature  allows 
;iB,  or  the  humility  of  man  may  take  upon  itself,  to  make  a 
inodest  complaint  of  such  things  to  the  gods,  what  has  he 
deserved  that,  in  the  first  place,  Drusus  Libo  should  form  his 
execrable  plots ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  Silius  and  Piso  should 
follow  his  example,  one  of  whom  he  raised  to  dignity,  the 
other  he  promoted  ?  That  I  may  pass  to  greater  matters, 
(though  he  accounted  even  these  very  great,)  what  has  he 
deserved,  that  he  should  lose  his  sons  in  their  youth,  or  his 
grandson  by  Drusus  ?  But  we  have  only  spoken  of  causes  fin 
sorrow,  we  must  now  come  to  occasions  of  shame.  With  what 
violent  griefs,  Marcus  Vinicius,  has  he  felt  his  mind  tortured 
in  the  last  three  years !  How  long  has  his  heart  been  con- 
sumed with  afl&iction,  and,  what  is  most  unhappy,  such  as  he 
was  obliged  to  conceal,  while  he  was  compelled  to  grieve,  and 
to  feci  Indignation  and  shame,  at  the  conduct  of  his  daughter- 
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m-law^  and  his  grandson^ !  And  the  sorrows  of  this  period 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his  most  excellent 
mother,  a  woman  who  resembled  the  gods  more  than  human 
beings ;  and  whose  power  no  man  ever  felt  but  in  the  relief 
of  distress  or  the  conferring  of  honour. 

CXXXI.  Let  our  book  be  concluded  with  a  prayer. 
O  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  O  Jupiter  Stator !  O  Mars  Gradivus, 
author  of  the  Eoman  name !  0  Vesta,  guardian  of  the  eternal 
fire !  O  all  ye  deities  who  have  exalted  the  present  magnitude 
of  the  Eoman  empire  to  a  position  of  supremacy  over  the 
world,  guard,  preserve,  and  protect,  I  entreat  and  conjure 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  our  present  state, 
our  present  peace,  [our  present  prince^!]  Aiid  when  he 
shall  have  completed  a  long  course  on  earth,  grant  him  suc- 
cessors to  the  remotest  ages,  and  such  as  shall  have  abilities 
to  support  the  empire  of  the  world  as  powerfully  as  we  have  . 
seen  him  support  it !  All  the  jiist  designs  of  our  country- 
men   *     #     *     * 

^  CXXX.  Danghter-m>law]  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicns. 

2  Grandson]  Nero,  the  son  of  Germanicns.  Velleius  merely  echoes  the  calam- 
nies  of  Tiberias  on  both  these  characters. 

3  CXXXI.  [Our  present  prince  I]  The  words  kunc principem^  which  the  text 
reqaireSf  are  supplied  from  a  conjecture  of  lipsius.  The  conclusion  of  the  pnjm 
J  impei-fect. 
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Cinciunatus,  Fl.,  1.  11 

Cinna,  his  actions  with  Mari  us,  Fl.,  iii. 
21 ;  v.,  ii.  20,  21,  24 

Cirta,  J.,  20.  Besieged  by  Jugurtha, 
J.,  23, 25.  Surrendered  to  him,  J.,  26. 
In  possession  of  Metellus,  J.,  81 

Civic  franchise  demanded,  Fl.,  iii.  17, 18 

Claudius  Quadrigarius,  historian,  Y., 
ii.  9 

Cleopatra,  Fl.,  Iv.  2.  In  love  with  An- 
tony, Fl.,  iv.  3.  Her  death,  Fl.,  iv.  11. 
See  v.,  ii.  85.  87 

Clodius,  his  cnaracter ;  he  banishes  Ci- 


cero, and  removes  Cato,  Y.,  il.  41. 
Killed  by  Milo,  Y.,ii.  47 

Cloelia,  Fl.,  1. 10 

Clusium,  Fl.,  1. 13;  Y.,  11.  28 

Clypea,  city,  Fl.,  ii.  2 

Codrus,  last  king  of  Athens,  Y.,  1. 2 

Coelius,  historian,  Y.,  ii.  9,  36 

Coeparius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  fleea 
from  Rome,  C,  46.  Arrested  in  Lis 
flight,  and  committed  to  custody,  C, 
47.    Put  to  death,  C,  66 

Colchians,  Y.,  ii.  40 

Colophon  built,  Y.,  1. 4 

Comosa,  Y.,  i.  14 :  ii.  16, 68 

Confluentes,  Fl.,  iv.  6 

Consuls.  FL,  1.  9 

Corflnium,  V.,  ii.  16, 60 

Corinth  destroyed  by  Mummius,  Fl.„ 
ii.  16;  Y.,  1. 13.  When  built,  Y.,  1.  3. 
Seized  by  Agrippa,  Y.,  ii.  84 

Corinthian  brass,  Fl.,  ii.  16 

Coriolanus,  Fl,  i.  11,  22 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Y.,  ii. " 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Pompey,  V.,  ii.  53 

Cornelius,  Caius,  C^  17, 28 

Cornelius,  scriba,  Fr.,  B.  1. 

Corsa,  a  woman  who  ^ve  name  to  Cor- 
sica, Fr.,  B.  ii. 

Coruncanius,  Y.,  ii.  128 

Corvinus,  orator,  Y.,  ii.  36 

Cossus,  Fl.,  i.  11 ;  Y.,  ii.  116 

Cotta,  Caius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  His  speech  tc 
the  people  (End  of  the  Fragments)  ■ 

Cotta,  Lucius,  C,  18 

Cotta,  Marcus,  routed  by  Mithridates 
Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithridates) 

Cotys,  Fl.,iv.  2;  Y.,ii.l29 

Crassus,  Marcus  Licinius,  believed  to 
be  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  C,  17.  His 
hatred  to  Pompey,  C,  17, 19.  Accused 
of  promoting  the  conspiracy,  C,  48. 
His  fate  in  I^rthia,  Fl.,  iii.  11.  One  ot 
the  triumvirate,  FL,  iv.  2.  See  Y., 
11.30, 4*,  46  ,  ±\ 

Crassus,  orator,  v..  11.  9 

Crassus,  prsetor,  killed  in  Pergamus 
Fl.,  ii.  20 

Crastinus,  FL,  iv.  2 

Cratinus,  comic  writer,  Y.,  i.  16 

Creon,  first  annual  archon,  Y.,  i.  7 

Cretans,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates). Subdued  oy  Metellus,  Fl., 
111.7;  Y.,  u.  34, 38, 81 

Cures,  town  of,  FL,  i.  2 

Curiatii,  Fl.,  1.  3 

Curicta,  Fl.,  iv.  2,  note 

Ciuio,  FL,  iv.  2;  Y.,  11. 48,  55 

Curio,  Caius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  (Speech  of 
Licinius) 

Curius,  Quintus,  C,  17.  His  character, 
C,  23, 26.  Gives  private  information 
to  Cicero,  C.j  28 

Cydonia,  FL,  ill.  7 

Cynoscephalse,  Fl.,  ii.  7 

Cyprus  subdued,  FL,  iii.  9    Y.,  il.  18, 4e 
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Cyrene,  a  colony  from  Thera,  J.,  19. 

Cyrenians,  J.,  79 
Cyrus,  C,  2,  and  note 
Cyzicus,  siege  of  Fr.,  B.  v.  (Letter  of 

Mithridates) ;  Fl.,  iii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  16. 33 

Dabar,  an  adherent  of  Bocchiis,  J.,  108, 

112 
Daoians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fi ,  iv.  12 
Dalmatians  subdued  by  Augustus,  Fl., 

iv.  12.    See  V.,  ii.  90, 110, 116 
Damasippus,  C,  61 ;  Fr.,  B.  1.  (Speech 

of  Philippus);  V.,ii.26 
Danube,  v.,  ii.  110 
Decemviri,  Fl.,  i.  24 
Declamation,spurious,of  Sallust  against 

Cicero,  p.  276 

Cicero  against  Sallust,  p.  280 

Deiotarus,  FL,  iv.  2 

Dellius,  his  change  of  parties,  Y.,  ii.  84 

Delos,  i.  4 

Deserters,  J.,  66 

Diana  honoured  by  Sylla,  V.,  ii.  26 

Didius,  V.,ii.l6 

Dido  founds  Carthage,  Y.,  i.  6 

Dinhilus,  writer  of  comedy,  V.,  i.  16 

Dolabella^  accused  by  Csesar,  V.,  ii.  43. 

His  furious  acts,  V-,  ii.  60.  His  death, 

v.,  ii.  69 
Domitian  family,  good  fortune  of,  V., 

ii.  10 
Domitius  defeats  the  Arvemi,  V.,  ii.  10 
Domitius,  Cn.,  his  fleet,  V.,  ii.  72.  Joins 

Antony,  V.,  ii.  76.  Goes  over  to  Caesar, 

v.,  ii.  84 
Domitius,  Cnseus,  Ep.  11. 4 
Domitius,  Lucius,  £p  i.  4, 9 
Domitius,  a  centurion,  intimidates  the 

Mysjans.  Fl.,  iv.  12 
Domnes,  Fl ,  iv.  12 
Drusus,  Claudius,  step-son  of  Augustus, 

his  acts  in  Germany,  Fl.,  iv.  12 :  V.,  ii. 

96.    His  death,  Fl,  iv.  12 ;  V.,  li.  97 
Drusus,  Marcus  Livius,  Ep.  i.  6.    Sedi- 
tion of,  Fl.,  iii.  17 ;  v.,  ii.  13, 14 
Duilius  defeats  the  Carthaginians,  FL, 

iL2 
Dynasties,  V ,  ii.  61 
Dyrrachium,  Fl.,  iv.  2 ;  V.,  ii.  24, 60, 61 

Egcria,  goddess,  FL,  i.  2 

Eggius,  V.,iLll9 

Egnatius,  Italian  general,  Y.,  ii.  16 

Egypt,  Caesar's  war  in,  FL,iv.  2 

Elissa,  or  Dido,  founds   Carthage,  Y., 

i.6 
Ephesus  founded,  Y.,  i.  4 
Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  Y.,L  1 
Ephyre  or  Corinth,  Y.,  i.  3 
Epirus,  Y.,  i  3 
Bporsedia,  Y  ,  i.  16 
Ervthra,  Y.,  i.  4 
Ethiopians,  J.,  19 
Etrurians,  C.  6J  ■    Their  wars  with  the 

Bomao^FU'  17 


Eumenes,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  fLetter  of  Miflni 

dates)  ;  Y.,  i.  9 
Eunus  heads  an  insurrection  in  BUtfilf 

n.,  iii.  19 
Euphrates,  V.,  ii.  46, 101 
Eupolis,  comic  writer,  Y.,  i.  16 
Euripides,  Y.,  i.  16 
Evander,  FL,  i.  1 

Fabii,FL,i.l2 

Fabius  iEhnilianus,  Y.,  11.  6 

Fabius  Ambustus,  FL,  i.  26 

Fabius  Cunctator,  Fl.,  ii.  6 

Fabius  Maximus  defeats  the  Sabinet 

F1.,L17 
Fabius  Sanga,  Quintus,  C,  41 
Fabius  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  FL,  L  U 
Fabricius,Fl.,Ll7 
Fsesulae^.,  24, 27 
Falisci,Fl.,i.l2 
Fannius,  orator,  Y.,  1. 17 :  ii.  9 
Fathers,  the  senate  so  ouled,  C,  6 ;  FL, 

i.  1 
Favonius,  Marcus,  Ep.  i.  9 
Favonius,  Y.,  iL  63 
Fidenae,  FL,  i.  1, 12 
Figulus,  Caius,  C,  17 
Fimbria,  Y.,ii.  24 

Flacci,  two,  consuls  together,  Y.,  ii.  8 
Flamen  of  Jove.  Y.,  ii.  20 
Flaminius  Flamma,  Caius,  C,  36 
Floralisa,  Y.,  i.  14 
Fortune,  has  power  in  everything,  C.,  8; 

Ep.  ii.  1 
Fregella,  colony,  Y.,  i  16.    Destrojyed 

by  Opimius,  V.,  ii.  6 
Fufidius,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Fulvia,  a  licentious  and  extravagant 

woman,  C,  23, 26.    Sends  intelligenofl 

to  Cicero,  C.,  28  j  FL,  iv.  1 
Fulvia,  wife  of  Antony,  Fl.,  iv.  5 ;  V, 

iL74 
Fulvius  Flacous,  Marcus,  his  death,  J, 

31 ;  Y.,  ii.  6, 7 
Fulvius,  Marcus  F.  Nobilior,  C,  17 

Gabii,  FL,  i.  7 

Gabinius,  Marcus  G.  Capito,  C,  17,  40. 
Appointed  to  fire  the  city,  €.,  43.  Ao- 
c.ised  before  the  senate,  and  com- 
mitted to  custody,  C,  46,  47.  Put  to 
death,  C,  65 

Gades  built,  Y^i.  3 

Galba,  orator,  v..  i.  17 ;  ii.  9 

Galli  Insubres,  their  war  with  the  Bo* 
mans,  FL,  ii.  4 

Galli  Senones,  their  conflicts  with  the 
Romans,  FL,  i.  13 

Gallogrsecian  war,  FL,  i.  11 ;  Y.,  ii.  39 

G^uda,  grandson  of  Masinissa,  J.,  65. 
His  weakness  and  folly,  ib. 

Gaul,  exhausted  state  of,  Fr.,  B.  iii. 
(Letter  of  Poaupey) 

Gauls,  their  valour,  J.,  114.  Caesar*! 
wars  with  them,  FL.  iii.  10;  Y.,  i*. » 
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Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  V^  i.  9 

Germans  k>ined  with  the  Gauls  against 
Ceesar,  Fl.,  iii.  10.  Bedaced  by  Dru- 
sus,  Fl.,  iv.  12.  Kill  Varus,  td.  See 
v.,  ii.  98, 100, 106, 117 

Getulians  and  Libyans,  original  inha- 
bitants of  Africa^  J.,  18.  Getulians 
armed  by  Jugurtna,  J.,  80.  Subdued 
by  Gossus  under  Augustus,  FL,  iv.  12 

Olaucus,  v.,  11.  83 

Oraochus,  Gains,  killed,  J.,  31, 42.    Be 


Indians  send  ambassadors  to  Augustus 

FL,  iv.  12 
Indutiomarus,  Fl.,  iii.  10 
Ion,  v.,  i.  4 
Iphitns.  institutes  the  Olympian  games, 

v.,  1.  7 
Isocrates,  orator,  Y.,  i.  16 
Istrian  war,  FL,  ii- 10 
Italic  war,  V .,  ii.  15 
Juba  overthrown  by  Gesar,  FL,  It.  2. 

His  death,  ib. ;  V.,  ii.  53, 54 


marks  on  his  charact«r  andproceed-   Judges,  or  Jurymen,  Ep.  i.  7 
kigs,  i&.    Account  of  him,  Fl.,  iii.  \h ;    Jugurtna^  son  of  Mastanabal,  ai 
v.,  ii.  6  phew  of  Masinissa,  J.,  5-     ""' 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  killed,  J.,  31,  42. 
Bemarks  on  his  character  and  pro- 
ceedings, ib.  Account  of  him,  Fl., 
iii.l4;T.,  iL2,3 

Gradivus,  Mars,  V.,  ii.  131 

Granicus,  V.,  i.  11 

Greece,  scourging  adopted  ftrom,  C,  51 

Greek  learning,  J.,  85 

Greeks  emigra^  to  Asia,  V.,  i.  4 

Gulussa.  J.,  5 


Hamilcar  of  Leptis^ .,  77 

Hannibal,  J.,  5.  His  conduct  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  FL,  ii.  6 ;  V.,  ii.  27 

Hasdrubal,  brother  or  Hannibal,  FL, 
ii6 

Hasdrubal  surrenders  at  the  siege  of 
Carthage.  FL.  ii.  15 

HelvetiirFl..iii.lO 

HeraclidsB,  V.,  i.  2 

Herculaneum,  V.,  ii.  16 

Hercules,  J.,  18 ;  V.,  i.  2, 7 

Hercynian  Forest,  FL.  iii.  10;  V.,  ii. 
108,109 

Herennius,  a  Spanish  leader,  slain,  Fr., 
B.  iii.  (Letter  of  Pompey j 

Hesiod,  his  character,  v.,  i.  7 

Hiempsal,  son  of  Micipsa,  J-,  5.  His 
dislike  to  Jugurtha,  J.,  11.  Mur- 
dered by  him,  J.,  12 ;  FL,  iii.  1 

Hiempsal.  king  of  Numidia,  son  of  Gu- 
lussa, J.,  17.    His  Punic  volumes,  ib. 

Hiero,  FL,  ii.  2 

Hippo,  J.,  19 

Hirtius,  consul,  his  advice  to  Julius  Csb- 
sar,  v.,  ii.  67 

Historian,  duty  of,  C,  3 

Homer,  his  character,  V.,  i.  5 

Horatii  and  Guriatii,  FL,  i.  3 

Horatius  Cocles,  FL,  i.  10 ;  V.,  ii.  6 

Horten^ius,  orator,  V.,  ii.  36.  His  death, 
v.,  U.  49.  His  son  killed  at  Philippi, 
V.,u.70 

Janus,  t«mple  of,  Fl.,  ii.  3 ;  iv.  12 ;  V.,  ii. 

38 
Jerusalem,  entered  by  Pompey,  FL, 
iiL5 
^lllyrians,  Boman  wars  with  them,  Fl., 
^     fi.  5, 13.    Subdued  by  Augustus.  FL, 
IV.  12   y.,iL89 


and  ne« 
His  cha- 
racter and  habits,  J.,  6.  His  popu- 
larity dreaded  by  Midpsa,  ib.  Sent 
with  auxiliary  troops  to  the  Bomana 
at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  J.,  7.  Flat- 
tered there  by  certain  Bomans,  and 
receives  friendly  advice  from  Scipio, 
J.,  8.  Adopted  Dy  Micipsa,  J.,  9.  Ad- 
dressed bv  Micipsa  on  his  death-bed, 
J.,  10.  His  conference  with  Adher- 
bal  and  Hieinpsal  after  Micipsa's 
death,  J.,  11.  Plots  a^inst  Hiemp- 
siJ,  J.,  12.  Murders  hun,  ib.  Aspires 
to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Numidia,  and 
defeats  Adherbal,  J.,  13.  Sees  no 
hope  of  ultimate  success  but  in  Bo- 
man avarice,  ib»  Success  of  his  bri- 
bery, J.,  13,  15.  Ten  commissioners 
sent  to  divide  the  kingdom  between 
him  and  Adherbal,  J.,  16.  Works  on 
Scaurus,  and  obtains  the  more  valu- 
able portion  of  Numidia,  ib.  Invades 
the  territories  of  Adherbal,  J.,  20. 
Beceives  another  embassjr  IVom  the 
senate,  J.,  22.  Disregards  it,  and  be- 
sieges Cirta,  J.,  22, 23.  Takes  it.  and 
puts  Adherbal  to  death,  J.,  26.  Sends 
more  deputies  to  Bome  with  bribes, 
who  are  not  admitted  into  the  city, 
J.,  28.  Bribes  the  consul  Calpurniud 
to  grant  him  peace,  J.,  29.  Is  brofight 
by  Cassius  to  Bome  to  give  evidence, 
J..  32.  Bribes  Beebius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  J.,  33.  Procures  the  dearh 
of  Massiva,  J.,  35.  Quits  Italy,  ib. 
Manoeuvres  against  the  consul  Albi- 
nus,  J.,  36.  Surprises  Aulus,  and  sends 
the  Bomans  under  the  yoke,  J.,  38. 
Finds  that  he  has  to  contend  with  a 
man  of  ability  in  Metellus,  J.,  46, 48. 
Besolves  to  come  to  a  battle  Mith 
him,  J.,  48.  Description  of  the  ar- 
rangements and  contest,  J.,  49—53. 
Is  at  last  repulsed,  J.,  53.  Not  dis- 
pirited, J.,  54  His  activity,  J.,  55. 
Attacks  the  Boman  camp  near  Zama, 
J.,  58.  Besolves  on  surrendering  to 
Metellus,  J.,  62.  Chanj^es  his  mind, 
i6.  His  renewed  activity,  J.,  66.  His 
disquietude  from  the  treachery  of 
his  adherents,  J.,  72, 76.  Bouted  by 
Metellus,  J.,  74    Flees  to  Thala,  J^ 
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75.  Quits  it,  J.,  7G.  Flees  to  Gem- 
lia,J.,  80.  Unites  with  Boccbus,  J., 
80,81.  Surprised  by  Marius,  J.,  88. 
He  and  Boccbus  unsuccessfully  at- 
tack Marius,  J.,  97—  99, 101.  Desirous 
of  peace,  J  ,  111.  Agrees  to  a  con- 
ference,  J.,  112.  Seized  by  tbo  trea- 
chery of  Boccbus,  J.,  113.  See  Fl.,  iii. 
1 ;  v.,  ii.  9, 11,  12 

Julia  Augusta,  daughter  of  Livius  Dru- 
sus,  v.,  ii.  71 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  wife  of 
Marcellus,  then  of  Agrippa,  then  of 
Tib.  Nero,  V.,  ii.  94, 96.  Her  miscon- 
duct and  banishment,  V.,  ii.  100 

Julia.  Pompey*8  wife,  her  death,  Fl.,  iv. 
2 ;  v.,  ii.  47 

Julius,  Caius,  C,  27 

Julius  Procidus,  Fl.,  1. 1 

Junia,  sister  of  Brutus,  V.,  ii.  88 

Junius  Blaesus,  Y.,  ii.  125 

Junius  Silanus,  Decimus,  gives  his 
opinion  for  putting  the  conspirators 
to  death,  C.,  60.  Caesar's  observations 
on  it,  c;.,  61 

Jupiter  Stator,  FL,  i.  1 

King,  the  first  title  of  sovereignty,  C,  2 

Labienus,  Fl.,  iv.  2;  V.,  ii.  40.  Falls  at 
Munda,  Y.,  ii.  66 

Labienus,  his  son,  Y.,  ii.  78 

Lacedaemonians.  C,  2 ;  Y.,  1.  4,  17. 
Conquer  the  Athenians,  and  set  the 
thirty  tyrants  over  them,  C,  61 

Lseca,  Marcus  Fortius,  C.,27 

Laelius,  orator,  Y.,  i.  17 ;  ii.  9 

Lancia,  FL,  iv.  12 

Langobardians,  Y.,  ii.  106 

Laodicea  taken,  Y.,  ii.  69 

Lares,  town  of,  J-,  90 

Latins,  their  wars  with  the  Bomans, 
FL,  i.  11, 14 

Laurel  growing  up  in  a  ship,  FL,  ii.  7 

liaurentian  marshes,  Y.,  ii.  19 

liaws.  Agrarian,  ii.  2, 6.  Boscian,  Y.,  iL 
32.    Manilian.Y.,ii  33 

Lentulus,  Publius  L.  Sura,  C,  17.  His 
operations  at  Bome,  C,  39,  40.  Gives 
"V  ulturcius  a  letter  for  Catiline,  C„  44. 
Brought  before  the  Senate  by  Cicero, 
C,  46.  Committed  to  custody,  C.,  47. 
His  freedmen  seek  to  rescue  nim,  C, 
50.  Put  to  death,  C,  55 ;  FL,  iv.  1 ; 
Y.  ii.  34 

Lepidus,  Marcus,  C,  18 

Lepidus,  Marcus  ^milius,  consul,  his 
speech  against  Sylla,  Fr.,  B.  i.  Speech 
of  Philippus  against  him,  ib.  His  in- 
surrection, FL,  iii.  23 

Lepidus  the  Triumvir,  FL,  iv.  6.  Pro- 
scribes his  brother,  ib.-,  Y.,  ii.  67. 
I  eft  to  guard  the  city,  FL,  iv.  7.  Hee 
T.,U.  63, 64  66,  67,  80, 88 


L^idus,his  son,  plots  against  Auguskl 

L«ptis  Major,  J.,  77-    Faithful  to  thi 

Bomans,  ib.    Its  origin,  J.,  78 
Leptis  Minor,  J.,  19 
Lesbos,  Y,  i.  2 
Libyans,  and  Getulians,  original  inh** 

bitants  of  Africa,  J..  18.     Subdued 

under  Augustus,  FL,  iv.  la 
Licinius,  Macer,  tribune,  his  speech  to 

the  people  on  the  tribunitial  power, 

Fr.,  B.  iii. 
Ligurians,  their  war  with  the  BomanSi 

FL,  ii.  3 
Livia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  her  flight, 

Y.,  ii.  76.    Married  to  Augustus,  Y., 

ii.  79 
Livy,Y.,Ll7;  iu  36 
Lollius  defeated  in  Germany,  Y.,  ii  97* 

His  death,  Y.,  ii.  102 
Lucilia,  mother  of  Pompey,  Y.,  ii.  29 
Lucilius,  poet,  Y.,  ii.  9 
Lucretius,  poet,  V.,  ii.  36 
Lucullus  defeats  Mi<^hridates  and  Tl» 

granes,  Y.,  ii.  33.    Optmscs    Pompey, 

v.,  ii.  40.    His  avarice  and  liixurv, 

Y.,ii.  33.    His  triumph,  V 
Lucullus,  his  son,  falls  at  P 

iL71 
Lucullus,  Publius,  a  tribune,  J., 
Lupercal,  Y.,  1. 16 ;  ii.  66 
Lupia,  river,  Y.,  ii- 106 
Lutatius,  Q.  Catulus,   aids  Marius  iu 

defeating  the  Cimbri,  Y.,  ii.  12.    His 

death,  V:,  ii.  22 
Lycia  conquered  by  Brutus,  Y.,  ii.  69,  lOS 
Lycurgus,  Y.,  i.  6 
Lydia  and  Lydus,  Y.,  i.  1 
Lysippus,  Y.,  i.  1, 

Macedonia  gains  universal  empire,  V.* 
i.  6.  Made  a  Boman  province,  V.,  ii .  38. 
Overrun  by  barbarians,  Y.,  ii.  110 

Macedonian  war,  C.,  61 ;  FL,  iL  7.  Se- 
cond, FL,  ii.  12.    Third,  ii.  14 

Macedonicus.  Y.,  ii.  74 

Mad  Mountains  of  Sardinia,  FL,  ii.  6 

Maecenas,  Y.,  ii.  88 

Maelius,  FL,  i.  26 

Magius,  Celer  Yelleianus,  the  aiitbor's 
brother,  Y.,  iL  116 

Magius,  Minatius,  the  author's  ances- 
tor, v.,  ii.  16 

Magius,  Decius,  ditto,  Y„  ii.  16 

Mamilius  of  Tusculum,  FL,  i.  11 

Mamilius  Limetanus,  a  tribune,  pro- 
poses a  law  for  investi^ting  Ju^ur- 
tha's  affairs,  J.,  40.    It  is  passed,  tb. 

Mancinus  besieges  Carthage,  FL^  ii.  15. 
Surrendered  to  the  Numantiues,  FU 
ii.  17 ;  v.,  ii.  1 

Manilius  Mancinus,  J.,  73 

Manlius  Caius,  an  adherent  of  Catilin«h 
C,  24,  27,  28, 30.  Sends  messengers  to 
Quintus  Marcius  Bex,  C,  32,33 


nuKids  Hie  right  wiiw  In  Calillne's 
■ray,  0.,|».  lBkilled.G.,«0 
Slanliiu  CHritoUniu  defends  tbe  Capi- 
tol Fl.,  1. 13.  Hl>  death,  1.  a 


Huilliis.  ^.uliu,  lieutenant-general  t 
Hariui.  J.,  Sa,  M.  loo,  102 


Hardus  PhlHppits,  Tl„  11. 12 

Uarciua  Bei,  Quintua,  U.,  30,  His  an- 
swer to  the  deputies  Ttom  Uanlius, 
C.,M 

Harcomanni,  T,,  ii.  IDS 


ileteilus,  J.,  «. 


s  ^lellus 


Elaled  by  omena  in  sacriUcing,  J..  __. 
A  native  oT  Arpinum,  li.  U^a  youth 
aad  character,  tb.  Resolves  on  Btand- 
iiig  tor  the  consulship.  J.,  a*.  Ee- 
■entt  the  hu«htineas  orMetellus,  ib. 
His  boasta,  U.  Works  upon  Gauda, 
J.,  69.  Goes  to  Borne,  and  la  chosen 
consul.  J. ,13,  Is  sppolnl«d  to  con- 
duct the  war  In  Numidia,  J.,  73,82 
"ishOBtUltrto"---'-'--  '  -    "■- 


speech  to  the  people,  J-,  SB. 
the  lowest  of  the  people.  J., : 


md  in 


nnldla,  ib 


Uedes,  J..  IS.    Name  said  to  be  cor 
rupted  into  Xoort,  ib.  Unlnersal  em 

Uedim,  Archon.  V.,  i,  i 

people,  hostile  to  Jugurlha.  J.,  27. 
Hisspeech  tothepoopio,  J.,S1.  Hia 
address  to  the  people,  and  to  Jugur- 

"•"•uiclir,  v.,  i,  18 

mlus  Agrlppa,  PI.,  L  2S 


Messana,  PI.,  li.  B 

MeteIluaCeler,(luintus,  ti,S0.4£   Cuts 
off  Catiline's  retreat  into  Gnu],  C  »T 
HeWllus,  BalearicuB,  PI.,  iii.  » 
MetelliuCreticiis,Qu>iitus,C.,tio.  Sub- 
dues Crete,  FL,  m.  7.    His  trlumpli. 


SO.    Mete^lus  Numidlcus,  C 


His  nroceedlngB,  J.,  S3.   HurprisesJu 

Stt}ia,J-.  SB.  DetermineB  to  beside 
p9a,J..ae.  Takes  it,  J.,  ill,  Talies 
a  strong  fort  on  tbe  rlitir  Muluoha, 
J.,  9&^&4'  Attacked  bj  iTugurtha  and 
Bocohus,  but  routs  tbera,  J.,e7— W. 
His  caution,  J..  lOD.    Ronta  the  two 

,    J.,  lis. 

triumphs,    ] 

Sefeata  Che 
PI.,  Iii.  3.  Civil 
ai.    SeeV.,ii. 

TBM^usthe'yo'nneOTi  FL,  iU.  Sli  V.,  il. 

M,  ar 

]larius.Ci^ua,  his  eagle,  0.,^ 
Marohoduns,  V-,  U.  108, 109 
Kars,  temple  of,  y,,il.  IDO 
Uarseillea,  PI.,  iv.a:  V.,  11.  IS,  SO 
H»alnlaaa,kingof  Numiilia,  his  serrioes 

to  the  BoouuiB,  J,,  S.   His  friendship 

tOrt}iem,(«.!  Pl.,m.l 
Masslra,  grandson  ofMasinlssa,  J.,  30. 

MurdTed  bf  lugurtlia's  agouts,  ii>, ; 

M.iii.I 
Haatanabal,  fKther  of  Jugurtha,  J.,  S 
Mauretaniik  J.,  18 


province,  il>.  Receives  the  command 
of  the  army  n-om  Alblnus,  J.,  H,  His 
judicious  reformation  of  it,  J.,  U, «. 
His  activtty,  J..  48.  Betorts  upon 
Jugurtha  hu  own  artlHcea,  J.,  40,  *», 
Eepulses  Jugurtha,  after  a  hard  con- 
test, J.,  60—53.  Hi*  furthsT  nrmn,. 
tiona,JjM.  His  success  ( 
Joy  at  Home,  J.,  M.    Bea 

TS^orks  upon  Bomilcar,  J„  e'l.  'Ee- 
oeivcs  olfcra  of  Surrender  from  Ju- 
gurtha, J.,  S2.    Offended  at  Morlus's 

sla,  }.,  Te.  TS.    His  feeliogs 


V„  11. 11,  IS.     Was  an  orator, 

I  Pius,  son  of  Numidions,  his 
ion  and  conduct  in  Spain,  Fr., 
Engaged  in  the  ItaJic  war,  V.« 
Defeats  gylla's  enemies    at 


Metius''iSetiiiB"FI. 
Micipsa,  son  or  Mb 
fear  of  JugLirthH,  J 

Tlla  d^ng  aui 


8,1-  End 


His 


... ^  kindness,  and  adopt* 

him,  J.,  y,  Hla  djing  address  lo  Ju- 
gurtha, J.,  10:  Pl.,iii.l 

HQetuB  colonised,  V.  i.  4 

HUo  kills  ClodluB,  v.,  U.  47.  Is  killed 
at  Compsn,  T.,  il.  68 

Milvian  Bridge,  AUobrogos  arrested  on. 


MauretaniiL  J. 
Uulmus,Quii 


rnB.V.,i 


I  hl^*mS  t! 


Bomana,  Fl.,  ill. 

mcylaiB.  V.,Xi.'   1 

lS,6S 
Hbrini,  Fl.,Iii.  ID 
Stiidui,  SoevoK  Fl 


,U.fl 


,_..y,Fl'-iiT.  _ 

Kuluchs,  river,  J..19-  Divided  the  king- 

domB  of  Jugurthi  snd  Bocchus.  l.,Vt 
Hummiiis  deatroys  Uoriath,  Fl.,  IL  Wi 

T.i  1.12,18.   A  new  raw,  V,  11.  lis 
UuDda.  battle  or,  Fl.,  iv.  S 
Hunena,  CbIiu,  C.,tf 
Hunens,  L,   conspires   agalut   Ja- 

If  unl  crown,  V.,  1.  IS 

Hulhnl, river.  J.,« 

Hutliu,iiatCl«D<  Fl.,lv.  « 

Mutinn,  V.,ij.91 

Hjisiana  subdued  br  Augustas,  FL,^-  U 

Nsbdalsa,  leagues  agiinat  Jugunlu,  J., 

70.    Diaoovered,  i.,  71 
Narbo  ManiluB,  V.,  1.  iG ;  11. 8 
Keaixilis,  V.,  i.  i.    Its  i;aines  In  honoar 

of  Augualug,  V..  11.  i!3 
Nero,  m.  CI.,  bther  of  'nberiuaCastr, 


,  ,09tla,FI.,1.4iT.,il.M 

Otho,  BowtiDi,  his  las  V.,  SLSt 
.  I  Ovid,  V„  11.89 

lu,  the  Panbian  prince,  doratii4 

iuq,  writer  er  tragedies,  V,,ii,  0 


Nloomedea,  king  oT  Bithynl^^Fr.,  B.  li. 

(Letter  of  mthrldatesTiFl.,  111.  It  -, 

V.,1L4,S9 
IIiniiB,f.,1.8 
NoblUtv,  ivraanr  of,  J.,  41 
Hola,i^,i.7 

NucerlnuB.  PuhUus  SittiuB.  C,  Bl 
Numa  Pompiliua,  roign  of,  Fl.,  f.  L  _ 
Numaatine  War,  J.,  7.    Destruction  of 

Numantla,  PI.,  it.  18 
Numldiajis,  whence  their  name,  J.,  IB. 

Their  origin  and  progresB,  t*.    f*      ■ 


Obltvion,  Hver  of,  Fl.,  ii.  17 
Obaidional  crown,  V.,  1. 1^ 
Ocriculum.FI.,  i 


lite 


r  of  Augustus,  nlfe 
APbuuy,  * ,,  d.  7a 

Octavius,  father  of  Augustus, 

Octavius.    Ah  Augustus  Cieai 

Olympic  games  instituted,  V., 

Opimtan  wine,  V.,  ii.  ^ 

C^imius,  Lucius,  chief  of  ten  uuiuaib- 
slonera  for  diiiding  the  kiiAdoni  of 
Numidla.  J..  18.  ^lls  C.  Graoohui 
and  PuIyIub  Placcus, "'    "  " 

Ops,  her  temple,  V.,  ii,  ( 

Orest«a,V.,i,l.    Hisso 

OrestiUa,Aurella,C.,lB.  __ 
^Orod™.  Wrg  of  Parthla,  outs  (^Crasnu, 
V,,ii.  49,H1 

Ota  corrupt  Cuma,  T,  1. 1 


inians,  suliiuHl  W  AiigustuB,Pl, 
.8;  V.,ii.  38,114.  SebeE  v.,  il^.  llj 
Panaa,  his  advice  lo  Casar,  V.   U.  67. 

Hla  death,  V.,  ii.  61 
.  vilia,  birthd^of  Rome,  y.,i.  T 
Parthia,  war  of  the  Romans  with,  Fl, 


(.  11.    Ketunillia 


98  Pomes,  PI.,  U. 

Paulus  ^miUus  slain  at  Cajins,  V.,  i.B 
PediuB.  cnnsul,  his  Isw  Bgsinst  Cbht^ 

Pelasgi  remove  hi  Athens.  V.,  1. 3 
PoloponnosiaoB  buDd  Megara.  V.,  i.  a 
Pelops,   his    family  eipolLod    by  the 

Herwllriff-  v..  J.  s 
Pcnthi 


Coaquel^ 
Peraea,  kii 


inof  OrestM^y,,! 
uni^ 


H-ii-a 


Pompoy,  PI.,  t 
ui  UacodonlB,  C.  ».,  .ui 
(Letter  of  Mlthridalee) 

FerBi'ans.  J.,  IS.  Their  universal  empita . 

v..  1.  B 
Poruala,Blegoor.FL,iv.  B;  V_ii.  74 
Potreius,  Marom,  commanda  fur  Anto- 

DluE  in  the  battle  with  Catiline.  C  G9 
Petreioa  and  Afraoius  In  Spain,  Fl.,  iv. 

2.    PetreiuB's  death,  ii.    See  V„  B. 

18,60 
PhaniBcoa.  conquered  by  Caaar,  Fl.,  iv 

3!  V.,ii.  40 
Pharsalla.  battle  of,  Fl,  iv.  a ;  V.,  11.  ta 
piiiliDnl.  Altars  of.  J.,  iS.    L^eud  ol 

thePhilHim.  J,,TB 
Philemon,  wrilor  of  comedy,  V.,  1.  IS 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  [Letter  of 

MIthridates,)  Fr.,  B.  Iv.;  Fl.,  U.  Tt 

Phiiip,  slop-Btther  of  Augustus,  T.,  a. 

M,  FMI 
Phlllppt.  battle  of,  Fl.,  iv-  7 ;  v.,  ii.  70 
PhilippuB,  Lucius,  hLs  speech  Bgainsl 

LepSus,  Fr.,  B.  i. 
Fh(Hiicians,  some  settled  in  AlHca,  Si 
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Piraeus,  Yn  ii.  2S 

Pirates  subdued  hv  Pompey,  PI.,  iii-  6 ; 
v.,  ii.  31.  Crucified  by  CsBsar,  V.,  ii. 
42 

Piso,  Caius,  could  not  prevail  on  Cicero 
to  accuse  Csesar,  C-,  49.  Why  he 
hated  Csesar,  ib, 

Piso.  Cnseus,  C.,  18.  Sent  into  Spain, 
C.,19.    His  death,  t6. 

Pistoria,  C^  67 

PlacentUk  T.,  1. 14 

Plancus  joins  Antony,  Y.,  11.  63-  Pro- 
scribes his  brother,  v.,  ii.  67, 74.  Plecs 
with  Fulvla,  V.,  ii.  76-  His  desertion 
to  Augustus,  and  servility,  V.,  ii  83 

Pl«fco,Ki.  16 

Plautian  Law,  C,  31 

Plautus,  Lucius,  accuses  Catiline.  C.,31 

Pollio.    See  Asinius 

Pompeius  Bufbs,  Quintus,  C_  30 

Pompey,  first  consul  of  the  nunily,  V., 
ii.  1 

Pompevt  consul,  slain  by  the  troops  of 
Cn.  rompey,  V.,  ii.  20 

Pompey,  father  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
Y.,  ti.  15.  His  conduct  and  death,  V., 
ti.21 

Pompey,  Cnseus,  C,  16, 17.  His  letter  to 
the  senate,  Pr-,  B.  iii.  Mentioned  in 
the  speech  of  Ucinius,  Fr.,  B.  iii.  His 
followers,  Ep*  ii.  2.  Takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mithridatio  war,  Fl.,  iii. 
6.  His  further  proceedings  in  the 
East,  and  at  Jerusalem,  ib.  Subdues 
the  pirates,  PI.,  iii.  6.  Civil  war  with 
Caesar,  PI.,  iv.  2.  His  theatres,  ib. 
His  death,  i5.;  Y..  ii.  62,  63.  See 
Y.,  ii.  29, 30.  32, 37, 49.  Marries  Julia, 
Y.,ii  44 

Pompey,  Cn»us,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  contests  with  Caraar,  Fl., 
iv.  2.    His  death,  ifi. 

Pompey,  Sextus,  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  his  contests  with  Csesar,  FL, 
iv.  2.  His  war  with  Octavius  and 
Antony,  and  death,  Fl.,  iv.  8.  See  Y., 
ii.  72, 77, 79 

Pomtinus,  Caius.    See  Yalerius  Flaccus 

Pontius, the Samnite  generaLFl., i.  16 

Pontius  Telesinus,  Y.,  ii.27;  Fl.,  iii.  18, 
21 

Pontus,  war  virith,  Fl.,  iii.  5.  Made  a 
province^V.,  ii.  38 

Popedius,  Fl.,  iii.  18 

Popilius  L»nas,  Y..  i.  10 

Populace,  their  fe^ungs,  C,  37,  48 

Porcian  Law,  C,  61 

Porcius,  Marcus  P.  Leeca,  C,  17 

Porsena,  his  war  with  the  Romans, 
Fl.,  i.  10 

Porticos  of  Metellus  and  Scipio,  Y.,  ii.  1 

Posthumius,  Albinus,  severe  censor,  V., 
i.lO 

Posthumius  dictator,  Fl.,  i.  11 

PoBthumiui.  Lucius,  £p.  i.  9 


Proscription,  invented  by  Sylla,  Y.,  ii 

28 ;  Fl.,  iii,  21.    That  of  the  trium* 

virate,Fl.,ii.6;  Y.,ii66 
Pseudo-Philippus.  Fi,  ii.  14;  Y.,  i.  11 
Ptolemy,  Y.,  i  10 
Ptolemy,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mitfari- 

dates) 
Ptolemy  causes  Pompey's  death,  Fl.,  hr. 

2:  Y.,ii63 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Qyprus,  Fl.,  iii.  9;  Y., 

ii.  45 
Punic  wars,  first,  Fl.,  ii  1.    Second,  ii 

6.    Third,  ii.  16 
Punic  books  of  king  Hiempsal,  J.,  17 
Pyrrhus,  his  war  with  the  Romans,  Fl« 

il8.    S«flY.,il,16 

Quinctius,  Lucius,  Fr.,  6.  iii.    (Speech 

of  Licinius) 
Quintilius  Yams,  killed  by  his  flreed- 

man,Y.,  ii71 
Quintilius  Yarns,  son  of  the  former, 

killed  with  his  army  in  (7ermany,Y« 

U.  117—120 
Quirinus,  name  of  Romulus,  Fl.  ,i  1 

Rabirius,  poet,  Y.,  ii.  36 

Raudian  plains,  Y.  ii  12 ;  Fl.,  iii  3 

Reguhis,  Fl.,  ii.  2 ,  V .,  ii.  38 

Remus,  Fi,  i  1.    His  death,  t5. 

Rewards  offered  for  information  about 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  C,  30 

RhflBtians  subdued,  Y.,  ii.  39, 95 

Rhea  Sylvia,  Fiil 

Rhodes,  faithless  to  Rome  in  the  Mace- 
donian war,  C,  51 ;  Y.,  i  9-  Act  with 
zeal  against  Mithridates,  V.,  ii  18. 
Taken  by  Cassius,  V.,  ii  69 

Rhoemetalces,  king  of  Thrace,  V .,  ii.  112 

Rome,  founded  by  the  Trojans,  C,  6; 
v.,  I.  7  Character  and  actions  of  its 
6aiiy  inhabitants,  C,  6—11.  Com- 
mencement of  licentiousness  among 
the  soldiery,  C,  11.  Its  condition  at 
the  time  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  C, 
36.  Romans  adopted  ft*om  other  na- 
tions whatever  tney  considered  eli* 
gible,  i:.,  61;  Fi,  i  5.  Causes  of 
Rome's  greatness,  C.,53.  When  most 
powerful,  Fr.,  B.  i.  When  most 
blameless  in  morals,  ib.  Cause  of 
dissensions  in  Rome,  Fr.,  B.  i  Rea- 
sons why  Romans  made  war  on  other 
nations,  Fr.,  B.  iv.  (Letter  of  Mithri- 
dates.) D^eneraoy^  of  the  common 
people,  Ep.  i  5.  How  Rome  likely 
to  fall,  Ep.  ii.  5.  Rome's  greatness, 
Fi,  Pr^.  Its  infancy,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age^  ib.  Its  just  and 
unjust  wars,  Fi,  ii.  19.  Its  gradual 
corruption  of  morals,  Fi,  iii,  12 

Romulus,  his  name  applied  to  Sylla, 
Ft.,  B.  i 

Romulus,  son  of  Mars  and  Rhea  SvIvil^ 
Fi.il.  His  youth.  i6.  Builds  Rome, 


a.   Hl9  r^i:n  uid  d«Mb.  <£.     H: 

efflaencT.F.,!.  » 
Rubicon,  v.,  iL  40 
Butiliiu,  t,  lieut.-seii.  ol  lletellni,  ] 

BulUiiuv  hiatorlin,  r„  U.  9 

B>bin«  Fl.i.1,1}.  UwleBi 


6  fvnO,  sDibuaidon  to  A» 

,  Fl..  IT.  la 

I  at  Home,  Fl..  I.  12-28;  IK 


mdicui^ 
enttnewi 


«,  Ludiu,  C,  so 

aKuntuiibFl.,ii.e 

Wendicui^.,  ii.  17 

J-.Pl-l-M 

ttrlj  in  political  ofhlrs. 

_  ., caoDwritinvdfltatbcd 

POTtloM  of  the  hlitiH?  of  Bome.  C,  t. 
when  hi>  ttxm  hisuirF  oommencsd, 
Pr.  B.i.,<iiie.  Didnot  write  the  Two 
Epullei  to  CKttr,  p.  160,  tea.  Rival 
ofThucydidiH.  V.,  6.  ae 

Balyi,  or  S^ai,  Fl..  iii.  1 ;  V,.  i.  15 

BwDDiCea,  a,  fil.  Their  wan  with  tfae 
EoouuiB,  Fl.,  i.  18, 17,  Made  Roman 
oUiiena,  V.,  1. 1* 

Bardanaptiliis  killed.  V,.  i.  B 

Sardinia,  conquered,  Fl.,  ii 
—  "-- -- *~-i  aubdued  hyAi 


V,  U. : 


Satuminus,  Ft,,  B.  i,  (Speech  of  Fhi- 

Scnra.  centurion,  his  TaJouT.  Ft.,  IT  S 

ScMirus,  ^miliiUiMa  character,  J.,  is. 
One  of  an  embaaB;  to  Jusurtha.  J  .,Sfi, 
Aosomnaniea  the  oonsiu  Beatia  Into 
Kiunidia,  J.,  £8.  Brtbed  by  JuEurtha, 


Scipio  Amcar.uB,  Fublius,  J..  *.    Re- 
wivHi  Muinissa  Into  ^lianoe  with 
His  patrona<!e  of  Jn- 


Rurtha  at  ■- —  ,-.□.,  ,. 
7,22.  Hii  adiioeto: 
letl«r  to  Uidpu.  J.,  I 
Carthage.  Fl.,  ii.  Id 
mantla,  Fl.,  ii.18.    5a 


He  dntroja 
.,  i.  It,  ISi 


Sdpio,  brother  of  Sdpio  iftioanus,  anb- 


Idpioi 
FI,li. 


Sdpio  Nasica,  CO 


I.,  J..  Mi  1 


__.r..,     .  son  of  Afr«aiDUa,'v..i.  lu 
Scipio  Asiatloua.  dcKerred  In  his  titwps. 

v.,  ii.  25 
Bcipios,  C'nrus  and  Publins,  their  aets 

in  Spain,  Fl.,  U.  8, 17 ;  V.,  ii.  as.    Aro 

Scipioi  Two,  ffldiles.  V..  U.  a 

Mi  8,39 
Fulto,  V,  H.  100 


rf"..ia'T 


..  il.27.H.    Wk 


Serea  Bead  aaibissadara  to  AiiEnrtna. 

Fl.,  iv.  12 
Serpent  at  Bagrada,  Fl..  ii.  S 
Sertoriua,  Fr.,  B.  iii-  (Letter  of  Fom- 

pes).    The  war  with  him,  ¥1.,  iii.  H 

Servilia,'wife  of  ietndua,  Ulls  bera^ 

V.,il.  S8 
Servius  Tnlltus,  hla  reign,  Fl.,  US 
£eitiieAqui1;,  V.,1.I5:  Ft..ltl.S 
Binn,  lawn  of,  J.,  GC    Bcfolta  Irta 

jngurtba,  ib. 
Sieilj,  FL.ii.  i^y,  ii.  37.    Cooqaeirf 

b<Marcellus,Fl.,ii,8|  V.,il.3g.  In 

.urrection  of  siavea  in,  Fl.,  ill.  19 
Sidouiaui  built  LeptiB  Mi^or,  J.,  78 
Siicinier.  German  EHnce.  v.,  ii.  US 
SiianB^UarcuB^  v., Ii.  12, 77 

Biienna,  the  hisMrian.  J^  9S  j  V_  Ii.  9 
Slaves,  war  of  Bonie  with,  Fl.,  iii.  1> 

Sophocles,  ib- 

Spain.'warln.  Fl.,  U,  e,17ii«.9i  V.,a. 
38.  Finally  rcducpd  under  AugiWi* 

SpiilMTua,  his  insurrection,  Fl.,  iii.  M 

Spoils  bpima.  Fl_  1. 1 ,  Ii.  t 

SpurlusI:asEiUB,Fl..i.  26 

Slatiliua,  Luciua.  C.,  17.  Appirinted  (o 
nrn  the  dt;,  C,  43.  Charisd  beftm 
the  senate,  an:)  comioi  ttod  to  mutodf , 
C,  M,  47.    Put  lo  death.  C,  DC 

StatiUB  Murcua,  v..  t1. 69, 72. 77 
■■       -ia.I3,:..T 


Jpiclns,  L 

lol.lownor.biiai 


Sylln.  Lnt 

larity  wit 
Manuato 


lesicEedbyAulns,  J ,  sf 
.,  8.  Bf^an  we'!,  tut 
nrvviae.  C.  11  Hlste- 
UiJi  arrival  in  Numidia 
0  Marina.  J.,  95.    Bia 


Bocehua,J.,102.  Hlaapeech 


bttraj  Jugmtha,  J.,  111.  Tskea  Ju- 
)tni-t)upmoiier>J.,11*.  Speech  of  Le- 
IildDiu>iiuthlm,Vr^B.1.  Abridged 
t)ie|»verDfthrtribDiKB,7r.,B  iii. 


Syll»,  PubUus.  C,  17 
B;llB.S«rria3,  C.,1T 
Byphu,  subduedby  theRomaDa,  J.,  5 
ByracuM,  Fl.,  fl.  8;  V.,  ii.  15, 38 
„8yria.  Fl..  ii.  8i  v.,  ii.  S7,SS,46 
Syrtcs,  J.,  le.    Described,  J.,  78 


Ttirentiiies,  their  nu  witb  the  Bomani, 


isPrisci 


Tmmila,Fr.,B.  i. 

T«Hus,h.,i.l 

TauroA,  geiieral  of  OctaviuB,  V.,  ii.  8fi 

Telunon.  V^  i.  1 

Talcsinus,  Fl.,  ili.  IS,  21 ;  v..  ii.  i«,  Z7 

Tenoleri,  Fl.,  iii.  10 

Tcrenee.  v .,  |.  n 

Teijc«rbuitd«8BluaI)  inCyprua.  v.,  i.i 

Teutoboohus,  Fl.,  iiL  3 

Teutonea,  Pl.,Ut.  Jj  v^it.g.ia 

ThalA,  city  at,  1-  7t.    BesicEed  by  Me- 

teUua,^.    !lUen,J.,7«iFl.,  iii.l 
ThapBua,  battle  of,  FL,  Iv.  i 
Theophuies,  v.,  ii.  is 
ThernaoB  founded  Cyrene,  J..  19 
Theasaly.  V.,  1.  i 
Thirmida,  J.,  IS 
Thosa  the  JMioliui Fl, a,  8 
_jrbnida»9,  war  or  the  Bomsiu  with 

them,  Fl.,  iii.  4.  Subdued  by  Aogustua, 


ii.  M.  Haniea  Julia,  9e  Triumpha 
over  the  PaononianB.  07.  Ketirca  to 
Bbodea,  ib.  Adopted  by  Augustus, 
IDS.  BoMun  Oerauny,  IDS.  Pre- 
pBnitoaUMikllaraboduu).lD6. 1'on- 

Sioi  thePalmaBana,  117.  Hade  equal 
tank  with  Angualiu,  izi.   Takes 


Pberiiu  Claudius  Nero,  v.,  H.  TB 
Tiberius  Nen>,  bis  opiniou  conccn 
the  ccrn^lniton,  C.M 


Timne'a,  Letter'  of  'Mitbridstn,  Pr^ 
B.lv.  I>ofeHCedbyLucul1u^V.,11.3S. 
Surrenders  to  Pompey,  V.,  ji.  37 

Tisidium,  J^'fla.' 

TorquatuB,  Lucius,  C,  13 

Tnjaii,  F1.,JV^. 

Trssimeue  lake,  battle  of,  Fl.,  11. 6 

Trebia,  battle  of,  Fl ,  ii.  a 

Trebonlus,  a  cooaplntor  against  Ciasar 

Tre™lFl'.,iii.io' 

TribuiittinJ  power,  seditious  nature  of, 

Fl..  iii.  13 
Triumvirate  of  Cieaar,   Pompey,  aud 

Triamvinte  of  AuguBt'ia,  Antony,  and 

I^pidus,  PL,  iv  8i  V.JLM 
TroiviB  founded  Borne,  C.,  fl 
TuJiia,  Fl.,  i,  7 
TuUlan  duniieon,  C,  lis 
TuUiis  Hoattllus,  reign  of,  PL,  i.a,a 
TuIluB,  I"""'- t'-   i» 

Vara.. 

T^nta,  Thirty,  at  Ai 

Vacoa,  orVapa.  I., 


Valerius  P)ib1iool*.  Fl..  1.  a 
Targunl«ius,  Lucius.  C,  17, 2S 
Varro,  bla  death  at  Canute,  FL,  il.  8 
Varro,  poet,  V.  --  "" 


Vojentes, 
VflleiuB,, 


grandfather  of  the  author,  V,, 


VeutldiuB  defnta 


eFarthtaiu.Vl.,lT. 


Vsttius  Cicens,  Fr-,  B.  t . 

Villa  i'ubli'ca,'Ep.  ii.  4 
Vindellcia,V.,ii.  SB,95 
Vinidus,  Marcus,  V.,  1.  1,  19i  U. 

Viri^lVprinoe  of  poets,  V.,  11.  SA 
Viwfniua.Tl..i  24 
Virmthus,  Pl..ti.  17i  ?.,li.I,8f 
ViridomaniS.ll..  H.1 
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Vmlirenus  Publius,  his   transactions 

with  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges, 

O.,40 
Volflini,  WW  of  the  Bomans  with  them, 

FL,i.21 
Voluz,  son  of  Bocchus.  J.,  101, 105.  His 

meeting  with  Sylla,  J.,  106, 107 
Voting  by  ballot,  remarks  on,  Ep.  i.  11 
IJiica,  J.,  25,  68.    Built,  V.,i.2 
TiUso,  Manlius,  subdues  Gallogr»cia, 

v.,  ii.  39 
rolturcius,  Titus,  accompanies  the  Al- 

lobrogian  deputies  on  their  departure 

from  Rome,  C,  4A.    Arrested,  C.,  45. 

Makes  a  full  confession,  C,  47.    Re- 


warded  by  the  sorate  tot  his  teiil 
mony,  C,  50 

Wealth,  too  much  regarded,  C.  12 
WiUofCsesar,  V.,U.69 
Wills  made  amidst  preparation  forbiti 
tie,  V.,ii.6 

Xanthippus,  Fl.,  ii.  2 
Xerxes  in  a  toga,  V.,  ii  38 
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J.,  61;  Fl.,  iii.l. 
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The  Publishers  are  now  issuing  the  Libraries  in  a  NEW  AND 
MORE  ATTRACTIVE  STYLE  OF  BINDING,  The  original 
bindings  endeared  to  many  book-lovers  by  association  will  still  he 
kept  in  stocky  but  henceforth  all  orders  will  be  executed  in  the  New 
bindings  unless  the  contrary  is  expressly  stated. 


New  Volumes  of  Standard  Works  in  the  various  branches  (^ 
Literature  are  constantly  being  added  to  this  Series^  which  is 
already  unsurpassed  in  respect  to  the  number^  variety^  and  cheapness 
of  the  Works  contained  in  it.  The  Publishers  beg  to  announu  thi 
following  Volumes  as  recently  issued  or  now  in  preparcUion : — 

Goethe's  Faust.     Part  I.    The  Original  Text,  with  Hayward's  Translation 

and  Notes,  carefully  revised,  with  an  Introduction  and  Bibliography,  by  C.  A.  Bodi* 
heim,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature  at  King's  CoU^e, 
London.  \In  the  Pros,     j 

Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland.    Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  Librarian, 

National  Liberal  Club.  \_Prep«rh^. 

Ricardo  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Edited 

with  Notes  by  E.  C.  K.  Conner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  LiverpooL 

{.Seep.  v^.     I 

Schopenhauer's  Essays.     Selected  and  Translated.     By  E.  Belfort  Bax. 

VSeep,^ 

Voltaire's  Tales.     Translated  by  R.  B.  Boswell.     Vol.  I.     3^.  (>d,       [Seep.  8. 
Count   Grammont's  Memoirs  of  the   Court   of  Charles  II.     With  the 

Boscobel  Tracts,  &c.    New  Edition.    3^.  6</.  \_Seep.  5. 

Gray's  Letters.     New  Edition.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  U.  C.  Tovey,  M.A. 

[/«  tkepreu. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Pence.     By  C.  Egerton  Castle.     New  Edition. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  [In  the  press, 

Montaigne's  Essays.     Cotton's  Translation,  revised  by  W.  C.  Ilazlitt.    New 
Edition.    3  Vols.  [In  ike  press, 

Descartes'  Principal  Works.     Edited  by  Professor  G.   Croom   Robertson 

and  Thomas  Whittaker.     2  Vols. 

Hartley  Coleridge's  Essays  and  Marginalia.    Edited  by  the  Lord  Chief 

Justice.  [Preparing. 

Hoffmann's  Works.    Translated  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Ewing.     Vol.  XL 

[In  the  press, 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Games.  New  enlarged  edition.  In  2  vols. 

[Seep,  n. 

Vol.  I. — Table  Games,  by  Major-General  Drayson,  R.A.,  R.  F.  Green,  and  'Berkeley.* 

II.— Card  Games,  by  Dr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  R.  F.  Green,  *  Berkeley,  and  Barter- 
Wray. 

Bohn's  Handbooks  of  Athletic  Sports.    8  Vols.  [Seep.n. 
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STANDARD   LIBRARY. 

It  Ji.  td.  each,  cxcipHng  thtsi  marktd  tthtrwise.    (591.  171.  W.) 

BRINX     (B.     tea).     Early     EnyHjii 

Liieralure  (10  Wiclif).     By  Bembifd  len 
Brink.    Tniu.  by  Prof.  H.  M.  Kamed;. 

BROWNE'S  (Sir  Thomtu)  'Works. 
Edil.  by  S.  Wilkin,  whh  Dr.  JohnaoD't 
Life  o( eiowDc     Fortiwt.    i-nU. 

BITRKE'B  VTorki.    «  voli. 

apeeclias  on  tbB  Impeaclunant 


TraKedlea.     In  EuUih 

jth  XoCQ,  ArgumcntB-  Uld  la> 


AHBKICAN    FOETBT.  —  S, 


Henry  VII.,  Honry  VIII.,  Eliiabelh, 
Henry  Prince  of  WaJei,  History  of  Gteal 
Briiain ,  I  nliu!  dessa^  and  Au^usiuB  Cesm. 
Wirh  Cndcal  Uld  Biogrmphical  Inlroduc 
doa  nod  KotflS  by  J.  Devey,  U.A.    Fen- 

• Sa  aJa  Philatefhical  LOrary. 

BAU-ADB  AND  BONQB  of  the  Pek- 

■aniiy  of  England,  frotn  Oral  Reciution, 
-  ■■"     "— ^--iH,  &C.    Edit,  by 


T 

Sel«iion>.     W 
br  I^ich  Hani 


AND      FLETCHEB. 

[h  Notefl  vid  iDtrodoctioa 


(J.)  HUtorr.of  InTe 


Portiiils 
■  voli. 

^    BELL  (RobVrtlr^TH  BaUa^,  CkaMtr, 


_.  J   Ills    HEBRIDES   and 

JOHNSONIANA.  New  Edition,  >ilh 
[otes  mnd  Appendices,  bjr  the  Rev.  A. 
Rapier,  M,A,,  Trinity  CoUogt,  Cim- 
bridge,  Vicar  of  Holkbani,  Editot  of  tlie 
"     ^-'—    "■■-■  n  of  It,  I Tlieological 


«a£lk vol.    6iR^ 


f   BBEMSB'a       (Fraderlk^) 
i.,^      Tnuu.byM.Howl[L  Ponnie.  4 


rfWuT 

Lift.    By  S 

BDRHS  (Robert).    Lift   of.    By  J.  G. 

Lockharl,    D.C.L.     A  new   and   en&rged 
edition.    With  Notes  and  Appendicfli  by 
W.  Scolt  Douglas.    PoTtnut. 
BOTLEB'S   IBp.)   Analon  of  Roll- 


CAMOEH'S   LnElsd,  1 

of  India.     An  Enic    Po( 


al  SkElch,  and  Life,  by' 


a  Discoverj 

ta™,  HU. 
'.  J.  MicUe. 


CARAFAS     (The)      or     Moddaloid. 

Naples  nnder  Spani^  Dominion.     Tniu. 
from  the  Geimiu  of  Alf»d  de  ReamoDt. 
Portrait  of  MassanjelLo. 
OARREL.    The  Cannter-RsTOlntlon 

PopeJ^  nnder°Chailes  ll.'ind  Jam«  II_ 
by  Atmand  Carrel ;  with  Fgi's  Hiuoij  0« 

JasH  11!  ^ortr 


's  Memoir  of 


GARY'S  D&nte.  The  Vision  of  Htfl, 
Put^loiy,  ud  Paiadise.  Trani.  by  Rw. 
H.  F.  CaiT,  M.A.  With  Life,  Chroooto. 
(ical  View  of  bis  Age,  Nolet,  and  Indeit 
of  Proper  NaraeL    Pwtrait. 

Mr.  ^ry'slut''coi^'lion9^  l^l^lu^a 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


OELKJNl  (Benvenuto).    Memoirs  ofj 

bv  himself.    With  Notes  of  G.  P.  CarpanL 
TnnB,  by  T.  Roscoe.    P<»rtnut. 


Galatea.     A    Pastonl 
Romaoce.    Trans.byG.  W.  J.Gyll. 

—  Exemplary  Novels.  Traos.  by 
W.  K.  Kelly. 

^—  Don   Quixote  de  la   Mawcha. 

Mottenx's  Translation  revised.  With  Lock- 
hart's  Life  and  Notes,    a  vols. 

CHAUCER'S  Poetical  Works.    With 

Pbems  formerly  attributed  to  him.  With  a 
Memoir,  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Glos- 
sary, by  R.  Bell.  Improved  edition,  with 
Plreliminary  Essay  by  Rev.  W,  W.  Skeat, 
M.A.    Portrait.    4  vols. 

CLASSIC  TALES)  containing  Rasselas. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield^  Gulliver's  Travels,  ana 
The  Sentimental  Journey. 

COLERIDGE'S  (S.  T.)  Friend.  A  Seri<» 
of  Essays  on  Morals,  Politics,  and  Reli- 
gion.   Portrait. 

•— —  Aids  to  Reflection.    Confessions 

of  an  Inquiring  Spirit;  and  £^ssays  on 
Faith  and  the  Common  Prayer-book.  New 
Edition,  revised. 

—  Table-Talk  and  Omniana.    By 

T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

— —  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and 

other  Poets.    Edit,  by  T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

Containing  the  lectures  taken  down  in 
x8zz-za  by  J.  P.  Collier,  and  those  de- 
livered at  Bristol  in  18x3. 

—  BiographiA  Literariaj  or,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  of  my  Literary  Life 
and  Opinions;  with  Two  Lay  Sermons. 

^~  Miscellanies,  JBsthetio  and 
Literary ;  to  which  is  added,  Thb  Thbort 
or  LiFB.  Collected  and  arranged  by 
T.  Ashe,  B.A. 

COMJaJNEB^^Sge  Philip, 

COND^S  History  of  the  Dominion 

of  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Trans,  by  Mrs. 
Foster.  Portrait  of  Abderahmen  ben 
Moavia.    3  vols. 

COWPER'S  CompleteViTorks,  Poems, 

Correspondence,  and  Translations.  Edit, 
with^  Memoir  by  R.  Seuthey.  45  En- 
gravings.   8  vols. 

COXB'S  Memoirs  of  the  Dnke  ot 

Marlboiongh.  With  his  original  Corre- 
qpondence,  from  family  records  at  Blen- 
heim. Revised  edition.  Portraits.  3  vols. 

%*  An  Atlas  of  the    plans  of   Marl- 
teroogh's  campaigns,  410.  io«.  6<^. 


COXE'S  History  of  the   Honss  tf 

Austria.  From  the  Foundation  of  d» 
Monarchy  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapsbmrii  to 
the  Death  of  Leopold  XL,  X3X8.Z793.  B7  1 
Archdn.  Coxe.  Whh.  Continnaoon  bam.  I 
the  Accession  of  Francis  I.  to  the  Revolt-  ' 
tion  of  1848.    4  Portraits.     4  vols. 

CUNNXNGHAM'S  Lives  of  the  most 

Eminent  British  Painters.  With  Notes 
and  x6  fresh  Lives  by  Mrs.  Heatoo.  3  vols. 

DEFOE'S  Novels  and  Mlsoellaneoiii 

Works.  With  Prefaces  and  Notes,  iii> 
cludm^  those  attributed  to  Sir  W.  ScotL 
Portrait.     7  vols. 

DE  LOLME'S  Constitution  of  Bsg. 

land,  in  which  it  is  compared  both  with  tht 
Republican  form  of  Government  and  tlie 
other  Monarchies  of  Europe.  Edit.,  with 
Life  and  Notes,  by  J.  Macgregor.  i 

'D^;^OV^SmAXoTrotTUitioil.    New    | 

Edition,     revised.      By    Henry   WHsoo.    i 
a  vols.,  $s.  each.  I 

EDGEVirORTH'S   Stories   for  Chll- 

dren.    With  8  Illustrations  by  L.  Speed. 

ELZE'S  Shakespeare.— i'^^.SVIa^As^MTt 
EMERSON'S  Works.    3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Essays,  Lectures,  and  Poems. 

Vol.  II.— English  Traits,  Nature,  and 
Conduct  of  Life. 

Vol.  III. — Society  and  Solitude — Letten 
and  Social  Aims — Miscellaneous  Papen 
(hitherto  uncollected)— May-Day,  ftc. 

FOSTER'S   (John)   Life  and  Corre* 

spondence.  Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.  Pbr- 
trait.    3  vols. 

— —  Leotnres  at  Broadmead  Chap^ 

Edit,  by  J.  E.  Ryland.    a  vols. 

— —  Critical  Essays  contributed  to 

the  '  Eclectic  Review.'  Edit,  l^  J.  E. 
Ryland.    s  vols. 

^~  Essays :  On  Decision  of  Charae* 

ter ;  on  a  Man's  writing  Memoirs  of  Him- 
self;  on  the  epithet  Romantic ;  on  the 
aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical 
Religion. 

^~  Essays  on  the  Evils  of  Popalar 
Ignorance,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Prc^M* 
gation  of  Christianity  in  India. 

—  Essay  on  the  Improvemen    of 

Time,  with  Notes  of  Sermons  sod  other 
Pieces. 

—  Fosteriana :  selected  from  periodica) 
papers,  edit,  by  H.  G.  Bohn. 

FOX  (Rt.  Hon.  C.  J.)— ^m  CmrrO, 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


OIBBOITS  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Complete  and  unabridged, 
with  variorum  Notes;  including  those  of 
Guizot,  Wenck,  Niebuhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  others.    7  vols.    2  Maps  and  Portrait. 

GOETHE'S  Works.  Trans,  into  English 
by  E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B.,  Anna  Swanwick, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  &c.  &c.     14  vols. 

Vols.  I.  and  II. — Autobiography  and  An- 
nals.   Portrait. 

Vol.  III.— Faust.    Complete. 

Vol.  IV. — Novels  and  Tales :  containing 
Elective  Affinities,  Sorrows  of  Werther, 
The  German  Emigrants,  The  Good  Wo- 
men, and  a  Nouvelette. 

Vol.  V. — ^Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprentice- 
ship. 

Vol.  VI. — Conversations  with  Eckennan 
and  Soret. 

Vol.  VII. — Poems  and  Ballads  in  the  ori- 
ginal Metres,  including  Hermann  and 
DiMTothea. 

Vol.  VIII.— G3t2  von  B^lichingen,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Iphigenia,  Clavigo, 
Wayward  Lover,  and  Fellow  Culprits. 

Vol.  IX.  — Wilhelm  Meister's  Travels. 
Complete  Edition. 

Vol.  X.  —  Tour  in  Italy.  Two  Parts. 
And  Second  Residence  in  Rome. 

VoL  XI. — Miscellaneous  Travels,  Letters 
€rom  Switzerland,  Campaign  in  France, 
Siege  of  Mainz,  and  Rhine  Tour. 

VoL  XII.— Early  and  Miscellaneous 
Letters,  including  Letters  to  his  Mother, 
widi  Biography  and  Notes. 

Vol.  Xlll. — Correspondence  with  Zelter. 

Vol.  XIV.-  Reineke  Fox,  West-Eastern 
Divan  and  Achilleid.  Translated  in 
original  metres  by  A.  Rogers. 

—  Correspondence  ¥rlth  ScMUer. 

a  •vcA&»—S€€  SchilUr* 

— —  Faust. — See  Collegiate  Series. 

GOLDSMITH'S  Works.    5  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Life,Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays, 
and  Letters. 

Vol.  II. — Poems,  Pla]^,  Bee,  Cock  Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol.  III.— The  Citizen  of  the  World, 
Polite  Lesuming  in  Europe. 

Vol.  IV. — Biographies,  Criticisms,  Later 
E^ssays. 

Vol.  v.— Prefaces,  Natural  HistOTy. 
Letters,  Goody  Two-Shoes,  Index. 

QRAMMONT  (Count).  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Cnaries  II.  With  the  Bos- 
cobel  Tracts,  &c.    New  Edition. 

GREENE,   MARLOWE,    and   BEN 

iONSON  (Poems  of).    With  Notes  and 
lemoirs  by  R.  Bdl. 

OEBOORTH  Opr.)  The  EvldenoeS| 
Doctrines,  and  Daties  of  the  Christian  Ro- 
figioo. 


GRIMM'S  Household  Tales.  With  the 
Original  Notes.  Trans,  by  Mrs.  A.  Hunt. 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang,  M.A.  » 
vols. 

OUIZOT'S  History  of  Representattva 

Government  in  Europe.    Trans,  by  A.  R. 
Scoble. 

English  Revolation  of  1640.  From 

the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death. 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portrait 

History  of  Civilisation.  From  the 

Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolutioo* 
Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.    Portraits.    3  vols. 

HALL'S  (Rev.  Robert)  Works  and 

Remains.     Memoir  by  Dr.  Gregory  and 
Essay  by  J.  Foster.    Portrait. 

HAUFF'S  Tales.  The  Caravan^ The 
Sheikh  of  Alexandria — The  Inn  in  tho 
Spessart.    Translated  by  Prof.  S.  Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S  Tales.   3  vols. 

Vol.  I.— Twice-told  Tales,  and  the  Snow 
Image. 

Vol.  II. — Scarlet  Letter,  and  the  House 
with  Seven  Gables. 

Vol.  III. — Transformation,  and  Blithe* 
dale  Romance. 

HAZLTTT'S  (W.)  Works.  7  vols. 
Table-Talk. 

The  Literature  of  the  Ag^e  of 

Elizabeth  and  Characters  of  Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English  Poets  and  English  Comlo 

Writers. 

The  Plain  Speaker.    Opinions  ca 

Books,  Men,  and  "niings. 

- —  Round  Table.  Conversations  of 
James  Northcote,  R.A. ;  Characteristics. 

Sketches  and  Essays,  and  Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit  of  the  Age:  or,  Contem* 

porary  Portraits.  New  £dition,  by  W. 
Carew  Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S  Poems.  Translated  in  the 
original  Metres,  with  Life  by  E.  A.  Bow- 
ring,  C.B. 

Travel-Pictures.    The  Tour  in  the 

Harz,  Nordemey,  and  Book  of  Ideas,  to- 
gether with  the  Romantic  School.  Tx^ns. 
by  F.  Storr.    With  Maps  and  Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S  Works.  The  Serapion 
Brethren.  Vol.  I.  Trans,  by  Lt.-Cd. 
Ewing.  WoL  IL  in  thi  ^rus. 

HOOPER'S     (G.)     Waterloo:     The 

Downfall  of  the  First  Napoleon  :  a  His- 
tory of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  George 
Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New 
Edition,  re\As«d. 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


HUOO^S  (Victor)  Dramatto  Work*. 

Hernani-Ruy  Bias— ThcKing's  Diversion. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Newton  Croslaod  and 
F.  L.  Sloos. 
_  Po«mfl ,  chiefly  Lyrical.     Collected  by 
H.  L.  Williams. 

HUNGAKT:  Its  History  and  Reve- 
lation, with  Memoir  of  Kossuth.   Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON  (Colonel).  Memoirs 
of.    By  his  Widow,    with   her  Autobio- 

Kphy,  and  the  SiqE«  of  Lathom  House, 
trait. 

IRVING'S  (Washlngrton)  Complete 
Works.    15  vols. 

—  Life  and  Letters.  By  his  Nephew, 
Pierre  E.  Irving.  With  Index  and  a 
Portrait,    a  vols. 

JAMES'S  (G.  P.  R.)  Life  of  Richard 

Coenr  de  Lion.  Portraits  of  Richard  and 
Philip  Augustus,    a  vds. 

—  Louis  XrV.    Portraits,    a  vols. 

JAMESON    (ISIrs.)     Sliakespeare's 

Heroines.  Characteristics  of  Women.  By 
Mrs.  Jameson. 

JEAN  PAUL.— ^««  RichUr. 

JOHNSON'S    Lives    of   the    Poets. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier.  And  an  Introduction  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.     3  vols. 

JONSON  (Ben).  VownM  of ^-^ee  Greene. 

JOSEPHX7S  (Flavins),  The  /Works  of. 

Whiston's  Translation.  Revised  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  Topographical 
and  Geogp'aphical  Notes  by  Colonel  Sir 
C.  W.  Wilson,  K.C.B.    s  vols. 

JUNIUS'S  Letters.  With  Woodfall's 
Notes.  An  Essay  on  the  Authorship.  Fac- 
similes of  Handwriting,    a  vols. 

LA  FONTAINE'S  Fables.  In  English 
Verse,  with  Elssay  on  the  Fabulbts.  By 
Elizur  Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S   The   Girondists,  or 

Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Patriots  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Trans,  by  H.  T. 
Ryde.  Portraits  of  Robespierre,  Madame 
Roland,  and  C^iarlotte  CarcoLy.    3  vols. 

— —  The  Restoration  of  Monarohv 

In  France  (a  Seauel  to  The  Girondists). 
S  Portraits.    4  vols. 

— -  The  French  Revolution  of  1848. 

Portraits. 

LAMB'S  (Charles)  EUa  and  ^<^«^, 

Compltit  Editioa.    Portrait. 


I 


LAMB'S    (Charles)    SpeoimeBS    of 

English  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  With  Notes  and  the  Kztncts 
from  the  Garrick  Plays. 

Talfonrd's  Letters  of  CharlM 

Lamb.  New  Edition,  by  W.  Cwtv 
Haditt.    a  vols. 

LANZI'S  Hlstor7   of  Palnttaflr  1b 

Italy,  fr(Mn  the  Period  of  the  Revival  of 
the  Fine  Arts  to  the  End  of  the  z8tfa 
Century.  With  Memoir  and  Portraits. 
Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.     3  vols. 

LAPPENBERO'S  England  under  the 

Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans,  by  B.  Thorpe, 
F.S.A.    9  vols. 

LESSING'S  Dramatic  "Works.  Com- 
plete. By  E.  Bell,  M.A.  With  Memoir 
by  H.  Zimmem.    Portrait,    a  vols. 

Laokoon,  Dramatic  Notes,  and 

Representation  of  Death  by  the  Ancients. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Beasley  and  Helen 
Zimmem.    Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S  Philosophical  WorkSj  coo. 

taining  Human  Understanding,Controversy 
with  Bishop  of  Worcester,  Maiebranche's 
Opinions,  Natural  Philosophy,  Reading 
and  Study.  With  Introduction,  Analysis, 
and  Notes,  by  J.  A  St.  John.  Portrait. 
9  vols. 

— -  Life  and  Letterst  with  Extracts  frtm 
his  Common-place  Books.     By  Lord  King. 

LOCKHART  (J.  Q.ySet  Bums, 

LUTHER'S  Table-Talk.  Trans,  by  W. 
Hazlitt.  With  Life  by  A.  Chalmers,  and 
Luther's  Catbchism.  Portrait  after 
Cranach. 

Antobloffraphy.— kS//  MicJuUt. 

MACHLAVELLI'S  History  of  Flo- 
rence, Thb  Princb,  Savonarola,  Historical 
Tracts,  and  Memoir.    Portrait. 

MARLOWE.    Poems  oVSt^  Gretm, 

MARTINEAU'S    (Harriet)    History 

of  England  (including  History  (^the  Peace) 
from  X800-Z846.    5  vols. 

MEN Z EL'S  History  of  Germanyi 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean 
War.       Portraits.    3  vols. 

MICHELET'S  Antoblogrraphy  of 
Luther.  Trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  With 
Notes. 

—  The  French  Revolntion  to  the 

Fhght  (^the  King  in  1791.     Fronti^iece. 

MIONBT'S  The  French  Revolnttonf 

from  1789  to  18x4.    Portrait  of  Napoleon. 


STANDARD  LIBRARY. 


Poetical  ■Worts.    Willi  no  Wood 

UITFORD'S    (Mlu]    Our   VUlBs*. 


Probably  aa   ^ood   a    tranalatio 


.    Letters  vid  'nrorki  of 

lady    Mary    WqnlfT    Monlagu.       Lord 
W.    Moy   Thomas.      Ntw   and   tfvLitd 


KEAin>ER   (Dr.  A.)    History  of  tlia 

Chrislian  Religion  and  Church.     Tiani.  hy 

Uia  of  JeaoB  Chrtat,  In  Its  Hli- 

toricsl  Conncion  and  Developmenl. 
Tbo   PlontlliK  and  Training  of 

the   Christian   Chuich   by  iho   Apostles. 

With  the  Antienoitiiriis,  di  Spirit  of  Tci- 

tutlian.    TiantbyJ.  E.  Rylind.    a  vols. 
Lectnre*     on     tha    Blstory    of 

Chiisliim   Dogmu.     Tram,  by  J.  £.  Sy- 

Hemorteils  of  Cbrlgtlui  Life  to 

the  Early  and  Middle  Ages;  includinE 
Light  in  Dark  Places.    Tianj.  by  J.  E 

NORTH'S  Llvea  of  the  Right  Hon. 

Sir  YiaA\ef  'Son'a,  and  the  Hon!  and  Rcr! 
Dr.  John  North.  By  the  Hon.  Hogtr 
North.    EdiledhyA.jK.Qpp,D.D.    Wah 


editor  as  Dr.  Jtssqpp.'— ri'Mfi. 
OOKLET  IS.)    Htatorr  of  the  Bftra- 

cena  and  their  Conqucsll  in  Syria,  Persia, 
and    Egypt.      Comprising    the    LiyM    rf 


PASCAL'S  ThonBhts, 
the   Text   or   M.  A<igu.s< 
C.  Kegan  Paul,    ard  edii 


PERCY'S  ReUq 


■  of  Ancient  Enf 


Ehike  of  Burcundy.  With  the  Hiilory  of 
Louis  XL,  by  lean  de  Troyts.  T^ns- 
laled    with  a  T.Se  add  Notes,  by  A.  K, 


FOETRT  OF  AMERICA.    Seleotloiu 

from  One  Hundred  Poets,  from  ifji  to 
iB7«.  With  Introdaclory  Review,  and 
Specimens  of  Negro    Melocly,  by  W,  J. 

RACINE'S  (JeaD)  Dramatlo  Worki* 

S?A.  buo^Tvols.^      '      ™" 
RANKE  (L.I    History  of  the  Fomii 


Blitory  of  Borvin.    Tians.  ty  Mra. 

-rinca  of  Turkey,  by  Cyp^ieii  Roben. 

HIstoTT  of  tbe  Latin  and  Ten-  / 

tonio  Nation:,.  i,54-i5M.  Tnm,.  ta.1 
P.  A.  Ashwonh,  translator  of  Dr.  GnditV 
'  History  of  the  English  Constitution.'        I 

REOUOKT  (Alfred  de).-^»  Cant/atf 

RBTNOUIS'  (Sir  J.)  Literary  Works. 

With   Memoir    and   Remarks    by   H.  W, 

StCHTER  rjeau    VavI).     Leyana, 

AutDbiography,  and  a  short  Memou'. 

e  Wedded  L   . 
Ebenkaes.  Trar 

ROSCOE'S  (W.)  Life  of  Leo  X.,  with 

Notes,  Historical  Doaiment.'L,  and  Disser. 
Eatioa  on  Lncretia  Borgia.    3  Portraiti. 

Lorenio   de*  Medlol,  called    'The 

Magnificent.'  with  Copyright  Notes, 
Poems,  Letters,  &<:.  With  Menu^  ^ 
Koscoe  and  Portrait  of  Lorenzo. 

RUSSIA,  Hlatorr  of,  from  th« 
earliest  Period  to  the  Crimean  War.  By 
W.  K.  Kelly.    3  Fottnits.    ■  vols. 


« 


BOHirS  UBRARIBS. 


SCHILLER'S  Wor]Di._7  toIs. 

Vol.  I.— History  of  theThirtyV«ur»' War. 
Rer.  A.  J.  W.  Morriion,  M.A.    Portrait. 

Vol.  II.— Hist<»7  of  the  Revolt  in  the 
Netherlands,  the  Trials  of  Counts  Egmont 
juid  Horn,  the  Siege  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
Disturbance  of  France  preceding  the  Reien 
of  Henry  IV.  Translated  by  Rev.  A.  J.  W. 
Morrison  and  L.  Dora  Schmit2. 

VoL  III.— Don  Carlos.  R.  D.  Boylan 
—Mary  Stuart.  Mellish  — Maid  of  Or- 
leans.- Anna  Swanwick — Bride  of  Mes- 
fiina.  A.  Lodge,  M.A.  Together  with  the 
Use  of  the  Chorus  in  Tragedy  (a  short 
Essay).    Engravings. 

These  Dramas  are  all  translated  in  metre. 

Vol.  IV.— Robbers— Fiesco— Love  and 
Intri^e— Demetrius — Ghost  Seer — Sport 
of  Divinity. 

The  Dramas  in  this  volume  are  in  prose. 

Vol.  v.— Poems.    E.  A.  Bowring,  C.B. 

Vol.  VI.— Essays,  .£sthetical  and  Philo- 
sophical, including  the  Dissertation  on  the 
Connexion  between  the  Animal  and  Spiri- 
tual in  Man. 

Vol.  VII.  — Wallenstein's  Camp.  J. 
Churchill.  —  Piccolomini  and  Death  of 
Wallenstein.  S.  T.  Coleridge.— William 
Tell.  SirTheodoreMartin,K.C.B.,LL.p. 

SCHILLER  and  OOETHE.  Corre- 
spondence between,  from  a.d.  1794-1805. 
Trans,  by  L.  Dora  Schmitz.    a  vols. 

8CHLEOEL   (F.)     Lecture!  on  the 

Philosophy  of  Life  and  the  Philosophy  of 
Language.    Trans,  by  A.  J.  W.  Morrison. 

— —  The  History  of  Literature,  Ancient 

and  Modem. 
«—  The  Philosophy  of  History,  With 
Memoir  and  Portrait.     Trans,  by  J.  B. 
Robertson. 

—  Modem  Hlstoryt  with  the  Lecttures 
entitled  Csesar  and^  Alexander,  and  The 
Beginning  of  cur  History.  Translated  by 
L.  PurceH  and  R.  H.  Whitelock. 

—  JEsthetic    and    Miscellaneons 

Works,  containing  Letters  on  Christian 
Art,  Essay  on  Ck>thic  Architecture,  Re- 
marks on  the  Romance  Poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle A^es.  on  Shakspeare,  the  Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,  and  on  the  Language  and  Wis- 
dom of  the  Indians.    By  £.  J.  Millington.  • 

SCHLEaEL  (A.  W.)   Dramatic  Art 

and  Literature.  By  J.  Black.  With  Me- 
moir by  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morrison.    Portrait. 

SCHUMANN  (Robert),  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  A.  Reissmann.  Trans,  by 
A.  L.  Alger. 

—  Early  Letters.  Translated  by  May 
Herbert.    With  Preface  by  Sir  G.  Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    Dramatic  Art. 

The  Hibtory  and  Character  of  Shakspeare's 
Plays.  By  Dr.  H.  UhricL  Trans,  by  L. 
Don,  Scbmtx,    a  vols. 


SHAKESPEARE  CVVilliam).  A 
Literary  Biography  by  Karl  Elze,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  Translated  by  L.  Dora.  Schmitz.  5s. 

SHERIDAN'S  Dramatic  Works.  With 
Memoir.   Portrait  (after  Reynolds). 

SISMONDFS  History  of  the  Litenu 

ture  of  the  South  of  Europe.     Trams,  by 
T.  Roscoe.     Portraits.     2  vols. 

SMITH'S  (Adam)  Theory  of  Moral 
Sentiments  ;  with  £ssay  on  the  First  For- 
mation of  Languages,  and  Critical  Memoir 
by  Dugald  Stewart. 

— —  See  Economic  Library, 

SMYTH'S  (Professor)  Leotnree  on 
Modem  History  ;  from  the  Irruption  of  tlw 
Northern  Nations  to  the  close  oTthe  Ameri* 
can  Revolution,    a  vols. 

Lectures  on  the  French  Revota- 

tion.    With  Index,    a  vols. 

SOUTHET.— 5*^^  CorupeTy  WexUy^  and 
(JllustraUd  Library)  Nelson, 

STURM'S    Morning    Commiminn 

with  God,  or  Devotional  Meditations  tor 
Every  Day.  Trans,  by  W.  Johnstone,  M.A 

SULLY.    Memoirs  of  the  Duke  off 

Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the  Great.  With 
Notes  and  Historical  Introduction.  4  Por- 
tndts.    4  vols. 

TAYLOR'S    (Bishop    Jeremy)    Holy 

Living  and  Dying,  with  Prayers,  contun- 
ing  the  Whole  Duty  of  a  Christian  and  the 
^uts  of  Devotion  fitted  to  all  Occasions. 
Portrait. 
TEN  BRINK.— 6'«  Brink, 

THIERRY'S  Conquest  of  England  by 

the  Normans;  its  Causes,  and  its  Conse> 
quences  in  England  and  the  Continent 
By  W.  Hazlitt.  With  short  Memoir,  a  Por- 
traits,   a  vols« 

ULRICI  \pT,y~Se*  Shakespearg, 

VASARI.  Lives  Of  the  most  Eminent 

Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Foster,  with  selected  Notes.  Por- 
trait. 6  vols..  Vol.  VI.  being  an  additional 
Volume  of  Notes  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter. 

VOLTAIRE'S  Tales.  Translated  by 
R.  B.  Boswell.  Vol.  I.,  containing  * Ba- 
bouc,'  Memnon,  Candide,  L'lng^nu,  and 
other  Tales. 

WERNER'S  Templars  in  Cyprus. 
Trans,  by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis. 

"WESLEY,  the  LifiB  of.  and  the  Rise 

and  Progress  of  Methooism.  By  Robert 
Southey.    Portrait,    ss, 

WHEATLEY.    A  Rational  ninstra- 

tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Trayer. 

YOUNG  (Arthur)  Travels  in  France. 
Edited  \iy  Miss  Betham  Edwards.  With 
a  Portrait. 


HISTORICAL  AlW  PBILOSOPHZCAL  LIBRARIES. 


HISTORICAL    LIBRARY. 

22  Volumes  at  5^.  €<uk.    (52.  lor.  per  set,) 


EVELYN'S  Diar^  and  Correspond- 

dence,  with  the  Pnvate  Correspondence  of 
Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and 
between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Earl  of  Claren- 
don) and  Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  fh>m 
the  Original  MSS.  hy  W.  Bray.  F.A.S. 

Lvols.     45   Engravings  (after  Vandyke, 
(ly,  Kneller,  and  Jamieson,  &c.). 

N.B.— This  edition  contains  130  letters 
from  Evelyn  and  his  wife,  printed  by  per- 
mission,  and  contained  in  no  other  edition. 

PEFYS'  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

With  Life  and  Notes,  by  Lord  Braybrooke. 
With  Appendix  containing  additional 
Letters  and  Index.    4  vols.,  with  31  En- 

gavings    (after  Vandyke,    Sir    P.    Lely, 
olbem,  Kneller,  &c.). 
N.B. — This  is  a  repript  of  Lord  Biay- 
brooke's  fourth  and  last  edition,  containing 
all  his  latest  notes  and  corrections,   the 
copyright  of  the  publishers.  • 


JESSE'S   Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 

England  under  the  Stuarts,  including  the 
Protectorate.  3  vols.  With  Index  and  4a 
Portraits  (after Vandyke,  Lely,  &€.)• 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders  and 

their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

NU GENT'S    (Lord)    Memorials   of 

Hampden,  his  Party  and  Times.  With 
Memoir.  xa  Portraits  (after  Vandyke 
and  others). 

STRICKLAND'S  (Agues)  Lives  of  the 

gueens    of  England   from    the   Norman 
onc[uest.      From   authentic   DocomentSi 
public  and  private.    6  Portraits.    6  vols. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 

a  Portraits,    a  vols. 

Lives  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 

Princesses.    With  a  Portraits. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   LIBRARY. 

17  Vols,  ai  5 J.  eachf  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,     (3/.  \^s,  per  set.) 


BACON'S  Novum  Organum  and  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning.  With  Notes  by 
J.  Devey,  M.A. 

BAX.    A  Handbook  of  the  History 

of  Philosophy,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  E.  Belfort  Bax,  Editor  of  Kant's 
'  Prolegomena.' 

COMTE'S  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

'  An  Exposition  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Cours  a€  Philosophie  Positive,  By  G.  H. 
Lewes,  Author  of '  The  Life  of  Goethe.* 

DRAPER  (Dr.  J.  W.)    A  History  of 

the  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
2  vols. 

HEGEL'S  Philosophy  of  History.  By 
J.  Sibree,  M.A. 

KANT'S  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn. 

—  Prolegomena  and  Metaphysical 

Foundations  of  Natural  Science,  with  Bio- 
nraph^  and  Memoir  by  £.  Belfort  Bax. 
Portrait. 


LOGIC,  or  the  Science  of  InfBrenoo» 

A  Popular  Manual.    By  J.  Devey. 

MILLER  (Professor).  History  Philo- 
sophically Illustrated,  from  the  Fall  of  the 

'  Roman  Em(>ire  to  the  French  Revoluttoo. 
With  Memoir.    4  vols.    3^.  td,  each. 

SCHOPENHAUER  on  the  Fourfold 

Root  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason, 
and  on  the  Will  in  Nature.  Trans,  firom 
the  German. 


Essays.    Selected  and  Translated  by 


.   E.  Belfort  Bax. 

SPINOZA'S  Chief  Works.   Trans,  with 
Introduction  by  R.  H.  M.  Elwes.    a  vols. 

Vol.   I.— Tractatus  Theologico-PoUticiis 
—Political  Treatise. 

Vol.  II. —  Improvement  of  the  Undsr* 
standing — Ethics— Letters. 


lo 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


THEOLOGICAL    LIBRARY. 

IS  Vols,  at  5 J.  each  [except  CktlHngworth,  3J.  6d.).     (3/.  13J.  6d,  per  set,) 


BUSEK.     Introduction  to    the  Old 

Testament.  By  Friedrich  Bleek.  Trans, 
under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  E.  Venables, 
Residentiary  Canon  of  Lincoln,    a  vols. 


CHILLINGWORTH'S 

Protestants.    3* .  6d. 


Religion  of 


EUSEBinS.     Ecclesiastical  History 

of  Eosebius  Pamphilus,  Bishop  of  Ca»«area. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Cruse,  M.A.  With 
Notes,  Life,  and  Chronological  Tables. 

EVAGRins.    History  of  the  Church. 
— %?//  Tfuodoret. 

HARD  WICK.  History  of  the  ArUdes 

of  Religion ;  to  which  is  added  a  Series  of 
Docnments  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.i>.  16x5. 
Ed.  by  Rev.  F.  Proctor. 

HENRY'S  (Matthew)  Exposition  of 

the  Book  of  Psalms.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

PEARSON  (John,  D.D.)    Exposition 

of  the  Creed.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford,  M.A. 
With  Notes,  Analysb,  and  Indexes. 


PHILO-JUDJEUS,    Works    of.     Thi 

(Contemporary  of  Josephus.  Trans,  by 
C.  D.  Yonge.    4  vols. 

PHILOS  TO  Rains.    Ecclesiasticsl 

History  oi.—Se€  Soxonten, 

SOCRATES'  Ecclesiastical  History. 

Comprising  a  History  of  the  Church  frmi 
Constantine,  a.d.  305.  to  the  38th  year(rf 
Theodosius  II.  With  Short  Account  of 
the  Author,  and  selected  Notes. 

SOZOMEN'S  Ecclesiastical  History. 

A.D.  334-440.  With  Notes,  Prefatory  Re* 
marks  by  Valesius,  and  Short  Memnr. 
Together  with  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory OP  PHiLOSTORGiuSjas  epitomised  by 
Photius.  Trans,  by  Rev.  E.  ^dford.  M  JL 
With  Notes  and  brief  Life. 

THEODORET  and  EVAGRIUS.  His- 
tories of  the  Church  from  a.d.  33a  to  tht 
Death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  a.d. 

ta7  ;  and  from  a.d.  431  to  a.d.  544.    With 
femoirs. 

WIESELER'S  (Earl)  Chronological 

Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels.  Trans,  by 
Rev.  Canon  Venables. 


ANTIQUARIAN   LIBRARY. 

35  Vols,  at  5J.  each,    (8/.  15^.  per  set,) 


ANGLOS  AXON  CHRONICLE.  —  5*// 

Bfde, 

ASSER'S  Life  of  Alfred.— ^^r/  Six  O,  E. 
CkromcUs. 

BEDE'S    rVenerable)   Ecclesiastical 

HistCMry  of  England.  Together  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  With  Notes, 
Short  Life,  Analysis,  and  Map.  Edit,  by 
J.  A.  Giles,  D.C.L. 

BOETHinS'S  Consolation  of  Philo- 
sophy. King  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  Ver- 
sion of.  With  an  English  Translation  on 
g>posite  pages,  Notes,  Introduction,  and 
lossary,  by  Rev.  S.  Fox,  M.A.  To 
which  is  added  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of 
the  Metres  op  Boethius,  with  a  free 
Translation  by  Martin  F.  Tupper,  D.C.L. 

BRAND'S     Popular    Antiquities    of 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  lUus- 
tratmg  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  and  Pro- 
vindal  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Super- 
stitions. By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H.,  F.R.S. 
FiODtispiece.    3  vols. 


CHRONICLES    of  the   CRUSADES. 

(Contemporary  Narratives  of  Richard  Coenr 
de  Lion,  by  Richard  of  Devizes  and  Geof* 
firey  de  Vinsauf ;  and  of  the  Crusade  at 
Samt  Louis,  by  Lord  John  de  Joinville. 
With  Short  Notes.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

DYER'S  (T.  F.  T.)    British  Popular 

Customs,  Present  and  Past.  An  Account 
of  the  various  Games  and  Customs  asso 
ciated  ,with  different  Days  of  the  Year  in 
the  British  Isles,  arranged  according  to  the 
Calendar.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 
Dyer,  M.A 

EARLY  TRAVELS  IN  PALESTINE. 

Comprising  the  Narratives  of  Arciilf, 
Willibald,  Bernard,  Saewulf,  Sigurd,  Ben- 

Smin  of  Tudela,  Sir  John  MaundeviUe, 
e  la  BrocQui^re,  and  Maundrell ;  all  un- 
abridged. With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Thomas  Wright.    Map  of  Jerusalem. 


ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 
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EZJJ8  (O.)  Specimens  of  Early  En- 

gli^  Metricsd  Romances,  relatins;  to 
Arthur,  Merlin,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  Chairlemagne,  Roland,  &c. 
&c.  With  Historical  Introduction  by  J.  O. 
Halliwell,  F.R.S.  Illuminated  Frontis- 
piece from  an  old  MS. 

ETHELWERD.  Chronicle  ot.—S^t 
Six  O.  E.  Chronicles, 

FLORENCE    OF    WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle,  with  the  Two  Continuations  : 
comprising  Annals  of  English  History 
from  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  to  the 
Reign  of  Edward  I.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
by  Thomas  Forester,  M.A. 

GEOFFJIET    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle  of. — Sei  Six  O.  JS.  CAronicles. 

CESTA  ROMANORUM,  or  Enter- 
taining  Moral  Stories  invented  by  the 
Monks.  Trans,  with  Notes  by  the  Rev. 
^^harles  Swan.    Edit,  by  W.  Hooper,  M.A. 

GILD  A3.  Chronicle  ot.—S4e  Six  O.  E, 
ChronicUs* 

GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS'  Histori- 
cal Works.  Containing  Topography  of 
Ireland,  and  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Ireland,  by  Th.  Forester,  M.A.  Itinerary 
through  Wales,  and  Description  of  Wales, 
by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare. 

HENRT  OF  HnNTINGDON'S  His- 
tory of  the  English,  from  the  Roman  In- 
vasion to  the  Accession  of  Henry  II. ; 
with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen,  and  the 
Letter  to  Walter.  By  T.  Forester,  M.A. 
Frontispiece  from  an  old  MS. 

INOULPH'S  Chronicles  of  the  Abbey 

of  Croyland,  with  the  Continuation  by 
Peter  of  Blois  and  others.  Trans,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  RUey,  B.A. 

KEIGHTLET'S  (Thomas)  Fairy  My- 

thology,  illustrative  of  the  Romance  and 
Superstition  of  Various  Countries.  Frontis- 
piece by  Cruikshank. 

LEPSinS'S    Letters  f^om   Eg^t, 

Ethiopia,  and  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  to 
which  are  added.  Extracts  from  his 
Chronology  of  the  Egyptians,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  By 
L.  and  J.  B.  Homer.  Maps  and  Coloured 
View  of  Moimt  BarkaL 

MALLET'S  Northern  Antlqnltles,  or 

an  Historical^  Account  of  the  Manners, 
Customs,  Religions,  and  Literature  of  the 
Ancient  Scandinavians.  Trans,  by  Bishop 
Percy.  With  Translation  of  the  Prosb 
Edda,  and  Notes  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 
Also  an  Abstract  of  the  '  Eyrbyggia  Saga ' 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Glossary 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


MARCO  POLO'S  Travels;  with  Notes 
and  Introduction.     Edit,  by  T.  Wright. 

MATTHEW  PARIS'S   English   His-. 

tory,  from  xass  to  1273.  By  Rev.  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.  With  Frontispiece.  3  vols.— 
Stt  tUso  Roger  of  Wendaver, 

lHhriiTJSLE^^   OF   WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers  of  History,  especially  such  as  re- 
late to  the  affairs  of  Britain,  urom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  to  a.d.  1307.  By 
C.  D.  Yonge.    a  vok. 


NENNins.  Chronicle  of.— 5'##  Six 
O.  E.  Chronicles, 

ORDERICns  VIT  ALIS'  Eccleslastleal 

History  of  England  and  N«rmandy.  With 
Notes,  Introduction  of  Guizot,  and  ti^e 
Critical  Notice  of  M.  DelUle,  by  T. 
Forester,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Chronicle  of  St.  Evroult.  With  Gene- 
ral and  Chronological  Indexes.    4  vols. 

PAULFS  (Dr.  R.)  Life  of  Alfred  thm 

Great.  To  which  is  appended  Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  Orosius.  Widi 
literal  Translation  interpaged,  Notes,  and 
an  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  Glossary, 
by  B.  Thorpe.    Froatispiece. 

RICHARD    OF    CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle  oL-^ee  Six  O.  E.  Chronicles, 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN'S  Annals  of 
English  History,  comprising  the  History 
of  England  and  of  other  Countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  A.D.  732  to  A.D.  120X.  With 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    a  vols. 

ROGER  OF  WENDOVER'S  Flowers 

of  History,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  Descent  of  the  Saxons  to 
A.D.  1235,  formerly  ascribed  to  MatUiew 
Paris.  With  Notes  and  Index  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    a  vols. 

SIX  OLD  ENGLISH  CHRONICLES  : 

viz.,  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred  and  the  Chroni- 
cles of  Ethelwerd,  Gildas,  Nennius,  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  J.  A.  Giles, 
D.C.L.    Portrait  ot  Alfred. 

WILLIAM     OF     MALMESBURT'S 

Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  England,  from 
the  Earliest  Period  to  King  Stephen.  By 
Rev.  J.  Sharpe.  With  Notes  by  J.  A. 
Giles,  D.C.L.    Frontispiece. 

TULE-TIDE  STORIES.  A  Collection 
of  Scandinavian  and^  North-German  Popu- 
lar Tales  and  Traditions,  from  the  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  German.    Edit,  by  B.  Thcnpe. 
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ILLUSTRATED   LIBRARY. 

78  Vols,  at  5 J.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.     (19/.  7^.  6d,  per  set,) 


ALLEN'S  (Joseph,  R.N.)  Battles  of 
the  British  Navy.  Revised  edition,  with 
Indexes  of  Names  and  Events,  and  57  Por- 
traits and  Plans.    3  vols. 

Ain>ERSEN'S  Danish  Fairy  Tales. 
By  Caroline  Peachey.  With  Short  life 
and  lao  Wood  En^pravings. 

▲RIOSTO'S    Orlando     Fnrioso.     In 

English  Verse  by  W.  S.  Rose.  With  Notes 
ana  Short  Memoir.  Portrait  after  Titian, 
and  34  Steel  Engravings,    s  vols. 

BECHSTEnrs  Cagre  and   Chamber 

Birds :  their  Natural  History,  Habits,  &c. 
Together  with  Sweet's  British  war- 
blers. 43  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 

BONOMI'S  Nineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

The  Discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard 
applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy  Writ. 
7  Flates  and  294  Woodcnts. 

BUTLER'S  Hudibras,  with  Variorum 
Notes  and  Biography.  Portrait  and  aS 
IHnstrations. 

CATTERMOLE'S  Erenings  at  Had^ 

don  Hall.  Romantic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times.  With  24  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cattermole. 

CHINA,  Pictorial,  Descriptive,  and 

Historical,  with  some  account  of  Ava  and 
t^e  Burmese,  Siam^  and  Anam.  Map,  and 
nearly  zoo  Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S  (O.  L.)  Pursuit  of  Know- 
ledge under  Difficulties.  Illustrated  by 
Anecdotes  and  Memoirs.  Numerous  Wood- 
cut  Portraits. 

CRUICSHANK'S  Three  Courses  and 

a  Dessert ;  comprising  three  Sets  of  Tales, 
West  Country,  Irish,  and  Legal ;  and  a 
Melange,  with  50  Illustrations  by  Cruik- 
shank. 

—  Punch  and  Judy.  The  Dialogue  of 
the  Puppet  Show ;  an  Account  of  its  Origin, 
&c.  34  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Plates 
by  Cruikshank. 

DANTE,  in  English  Verse,  by  I.  C.  Wright, 
M.A.  With  Introduction  and  Memoir. 
Portrait  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Flaxman. 


DIDRON'S  Christian  Iconosraphy; 

a  History  of  Christian  Art  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  late  A.  N.  Didron.  Trans, 
by  E.  J.  Millington,  and  completed,  wiUi 
Additions  and  Appendices,  by  Margaret 
Stokes.  2  vols.  With  ntimerous  Illustrations. 

Vol.  I.  The  History  of  the  Nimbus,  the 
Aureole,  and  the  Glory;  Representations 
of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Vol.  II.  The  Trinity;  Angels;  Devils; 
The  Soul ;  The  Christian  Scheaie.  Appen- 
dices. 


DTER  (Dr.  T.  H.)  Pompeii :  its  Build- 
ing and  Antiquities.  An  Account  of  the 
City,  with  full  Description  of  the  Remains 
and  Recent  Excavations,  and  an  Itinerary 
for  Visitors.  By  T.  H.  Dyer,  LL.D. 
Nearly  300  Wood  Engravings,  Map,  and 
Plan.    js.  6d. 

Rome:    History  of  the   City,  with 

Introduction   on    recent  Excavations.    8 
Engravings,  Frontispiece,  and  a  Maps. 


aiL   BLAS.     The  Adventures  of. 

From  the  French  of  Lesage  by  Smollett 
34  Engravines  after  Smirke,  and  zo  Etdi- 
ings  by  Cruikshank.    6x3  ps^^.    6t, 

GRIMM'S  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Ger- 
man Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Storiesi 
containing  43  Fairy  Tales.  By  £d^ 
Taylor.  Numerous  Woodcuts  after  Cnuk- 
slumk  and  Ludwig  Grimm.    3^ .  6d, 

HOLBEIN'S    Danee    of   Death  and 

Bible  Cuts.    Upwaids  of  150  Subjects,  en- 

gaved  in  facsimile,  with  Introduction  and 
escriptions  by  the  late  Francis  Douce 
and  Dr.  Dibdin. 

INDIA,  Pictorial,  Deerariptive,  and 

Historical,  from  the  EUuruest  Times,  xoo 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Map. 

JESSE'S  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  With 
40  Woodcuts  after  Harvey,  Bewick,  and 
others ;  and  34  Steel  Engravings  after 
Cooper  and  Landseer.  ^ 

KING'S  (C.  W.)  Natural  History  of 
Precious  Stones  and  Metals.  lUustra- 
tions.    6f. 


ILLUSTRATED  UBRARY. 
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LODaE'S    Portraits    of  niastrloxui 

Personages  of  Great  Britain,    with    Bio- 

fraphicsQ  and  Historical  Memoirs.  940 
ortraits  engraved  on  Steel,  with  the 
respective  Biographies  unabridged.  Com- 
plete  in  8  vols. 

LONGFEIXOWS    Poetioal    Worki, 

including  his  Translations  and  Notes.  24 
full-page  Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and 
(Hhers,  and  a  Portrait. 

—  Without  the  Illustrations,  3^ .  td, 

—  Prose  Works.  With  16  full-page 
Woodcuts  by  Birket  Foster  and  others. 

LOUDON'S  (Mrs.)  Entertaining  Na- 
turalist. Popular  Descriptions,  Tales,  and 
Anecdotes,  of  more  than  500  Animals. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

BIARRTAT'S  (Capt.,  R.N.)  Master- 
man  Ready ;  or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific, 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  With  93 
Woodcuts.    3f .  td* 

—^  Mififiion;  or,  Scenes  in  AfHca. 

(Written  for  Youn§  People.)  Illustrated 
by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel.    jx.  td, 

Pirate  and  Tliree  Cutters.  (Writ- 
ten for  Young  People.)  With  a  Memoir. 
8  Steel  Engravings  after  Clarkson  Stan- 
field,  R.A.    3X.  dd, 

"—  Privateersman.  Adventures  by  Sea 
and  Land  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
(Written  for  Young  People.)  8  Steel  En- 
gravings.   3f.  6^. 

Settlers  i*^  Canada.    (Written  for 

Young  People  xo  Engravings  by  Gilbert 
and  Dalziel.    3; .  td, 

— —  Poor  Jack.  (Written  for  Young 
People.)  With  16  Illustrations  after  Clark- 
son  Stanfield,  R.A.    3^.  td, 

Midshipman  Easy.  With  8  full- 
page  Illustrations.    Small  post  8vo.  31.  dd, 

Peter  Simple.  With  8  full-page  Illus- 
trations.   Small  post  8vo.  3^ .  dd, 

MAXl^ELL'S  Victories  of  Welling^ 

ton  and  the  British  Armies.  Frontispiece 
and  4  Portraits. 

MICHAEL  ANGELOandRAPHAELi 

Their  Lives  and  Works.    By  Duppa  and 

guatremere  de   Quincy.      Portraits   and 
ngravings,  including  the  Last  Judgment, 
andCartoons. 

MITDIE'S  History  of  Britisli  Birds. 
Revised  by  W.  C.  L.  Martin.  53  Figures  of 
Birds  and  7  colomred  Plates  of  Eggs, 
a  yds. 


NAVAL   and  MHJTART   HEROES 

of  Great  Britain ;  a  Record  of  Britidi 
Valour  on  every  Day  in  the  year,  firom 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of 
Inkermann.  By  Major  Johns,  R.M.,  and 
Lieut.  P.  H.  Nicolas,  R.M.  Indexes.  %^ 
Portraits  after  Holbein,  Rejrnolds,  &c  6f. 

NIC9LINFS  History  of  the  Jesuits : 

their  Origin,  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  D^ 
signs.    8  Portraits. 

PETRARCH'S    Sonnets,    Trinmphs, 

and  other  Poems,  in  English  Verse.  With 
Life  by  Thomas  CampbeU.  Portrait  and 
15  Steel  Engravings. 

PICKERINa'S  History  of  the  Races 

of  Man,  and  their  (Geographical  Distribu- 
tion ;  with  An  Analytical  Synopsis  or 
THB  Natural  History  op  Man.  By  Dr. 
Hall.  Map  of  the  World  and  la  ocrfoured 
Plates. 

PICTORIAL     HANDBOOK     OF 

Modern  (>eography  on  a  Poftular  Plan. 
Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities,  English 
and  Foreign,  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  150  Wood- 
cuts and  5x  coloured  Maps. 

Without  thi  Maps,  3*.  dd, 

POPE'S  Poetical  Works,  including 
Translations.  Edit.,  with  Notes,  by  R. 
Carruthers.  3  vols.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. 

Homer's    Iliad,   with   Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

>  Homer's  Odyssey,  with  the  Battle 

OP  Frogs  and  Micb.  Hymns,  &c.,  by 
other  translators  including  Chapman.  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by  \,  S.  Watson, 
M.A.    With  Flaxman's  Designs. 

— —  LifB,  including  many  of  his  Letters. 
By  R.  Carruthers.  Numerous  Illustrations. 

POTTERY   AND    PORCELAIN,   and 

other  objects  of  Vertu.  Comprising  an 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Bemal  Col- 
lection, with  the  prices  and  names  of  the 
Possessors.  Also  an  Introductory  Lecture 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  an  Engraved 
List  of  ^1  Marks  and  Monograms.  By 
H.  G.  Bohn.    Numerous  Woodcuts. 

—  With  coloured  Illustrations,  xof.  td* 

PROUT'S  (Father)  Reliqnes.  Edited 
\iy  Rev.  F.  Mahony.  Cq[>yright  edition. 
with  the  Author's  last  correctiotts  ana 
additions,  ax  Etchings  by  D.  Maclise, 
R.A.    Nearly  600  pages. 

RECREATIONS  IN  SHOOTING.  With 

some  Account  of  the  Game  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  Directionsfor  the  Manage- 
ment of  Dog  and  Gun.  By  '  Craven.'  6a 
Woodcuts  and  9  Steel  Engravings  after 
A.  Cooper,  R.A. 
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Insect 
▼iied  by  Rer.  J- 
Woodcuts. 


Arohltectnre.    Re- 
G.  Wood,  M.A.    x86 


B0BIN80N  CRUSOE.  With  Memoir  of 
Defoe,  za  Steel  Engrayings  and  74  Wood- 
cuts after  Stolhard  and  Harvey. 

^—  Without  the  EngraYinKS,  v  ^ 

ROME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 

tnry.  An  Account  in  18x7  of  the  Ruins  cf 
the  Ancient  City,  and  Moniunents  of  Modem 
Times.  By  Cf.  A.  Eaton.  34  Steel  En- 
gravings.   3  vols. 

8HARPE  (S.)  The  History  of  Egypt, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest 
by  die  Arabs,  A.  D.  640.  a  Maps  and  up- 
wards of  400  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

SOUTHET'S  Life  of  Nelson.  With 
Additional  Notes,  Facsimiles  of  Nelson's 
Writing,  Portraits,  Plans,  and  50  Engrav- 
ings, after  Birket  Foster,  &c. 

STARLING'S  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds  of 

Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  With  14  Steel  Por- 
traits. 

STUART  and  REVETT'S  Antiquities 

of  Athens,  and  other  Montunents  of  Greece ; 
with  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Grecian 
Architecture.  71  Steel  Plates  and  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S  British  Warblers.  t^.—Sn 

Btchsttin, 


TALES    OF    THE    GENH ;   or,   the 

Delightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of 
Asmar.  Trans,  by  Sir  C.Morrell.  Niun«r- 
ous  Woodcuts. 


TASSCS    Jemsalem    Delivered.    In 

English  Spenserian  Verse,  with  Life,  by 
J.  H.  Wifien.  With  8  Engravings  and  24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S  llanly  Exercises;  con* 
taining  Skating,  Riding,  Driving,  Hunting, 
Shootmg,  Sailmg,  Rowing,  Swimming,  &c. 
44  Engravings  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S  Complete  An^leri  or  the 

Contemplative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak 
Wsdton  and  Charles  Cotton.  With  Me- 
moirs and  Notes  by  £.  Jesse.  Also  an 
Account  of  Fishing  Stations,  Tackle,  &c, 
by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Portrait  and  203  Wood- 
cuts, and  a6  Engravings  on  Steel. 

—  Lives  of  Donne,  Wotton.  Hooker, 
&c.,  with  Notes.  A  New  Edition,  re- 
vised by  A.  H.  Bullen,  with  a  Memoir 
of  Izaak  Walton  by  William  Dowling.  6 
Portraits,  6  Autograph    Sifi^natures,   &c 


WELUNGTON,   Life   of. 

Materials    of    Marwell.      z8 


From   the 
Steel    En- 
gravings. 

—  Victories  ot.—Sti  MaxwelL 


WESTROPP  (H.  M.)  A  Handbook  of 

Archaeology,  Egvptisu:!,  Greek,  Etruscan, 
Roman.  By  H.  M.  Westropp.  Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S  Natural  History^  of  Sel- 
bome,  with  Observations  on  various  Parts 
of  Nature,  and  the  Naturalists'  Calendar. 
Sir  W.  Jardine.  Edit.,  with  Notes  and 
Memoir,  by  £.  Jesse.  40  Portraits  and 
coloured  Plates. 


CLASSICAL   LIBRARY. 

Translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
103  Vols,  at  5j.  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,    (25/.  3J.  per  set,) 


ACHILLES  TATIUS.  —  See  Greek 
Romances. 

JBSCHTLUS,    The    Dramas  ^  of.     In 

English  Verse  by  Anna  Swanwick.     4th 
edition. 
—  The  Tragredies  of.    In  Prose,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  T.  A.  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait,    y.  ta. 

AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS.  His- 
tory  of  Rome  during  the  Reigns  of  Con- 
stantius,  Julian,  Tovianus,Valentinian,  and 
Valens,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  Double 
Tolumt,    7/.  td. 


ANTONINUS     (M.    Anrelins),     The 

Thoughts  of.  Translated,  with  Notes. 
Biographical  Sketch,  and  Essay  on  the 
PhilosophY,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 
3f .  td*  Fine  Paper  edition  on  hand>made 
paper.    6r. 

APOLLONinS  RHODIUS.    <  The  Ar- 

gonautica.'  Translated  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

AFULEinS,    The  Works  of.     Com- 

f  rising  the  Golden  Ass,  God  of  Socrates, 
'loriitt,   and   Discourse  kA  Magic,   &c. 
Frontispiece. 
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ARISTOPHANES'  Comedies.  Trmni.. 
with  Notes  and  Extracts  firom  Frere's  and 
other  Metrical  Versions,  by  W.  J.  Hidde. 
Portrait,    a  vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S  Nicomachean  Etblon. 

Trans.,  with  Notes,  Analytical  Introduc- 
tion, and  Questions  for  Students,  by  Yen. 
Archdn.  Browne. 

' —  Politics  and  Economics.    Trans., 

with  Notes,  Analyses,  and  Index,  by  £. 
Walford,  M.A.,  and  an  Essay  and  Life  by 
Dr.  Gillies. 

—  Metaphysics.  Trans.,  with  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Examination  Questions,  by 
Rev.  John  H.  M'Mahon,  M.A. 

—  History  of  Animals.  In  Ten  Books. 
Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  R. 
Cresswell,  M.A. 

^—  Orgranon ;  or.  Logical  Treatises,  and 
the  Introduction  of  Porphyry.  With  Notes, 
Analysis,  and  Introduction,  bv  Rev.  O. 
F.  Owen,  M.A    3  vols.    3*.  ta.  each. 

-— -  Rhetoric  and  Poetics.  Trans.,  with 
Hobbes'  Analysis.  Exam.  Questions,  and 
Notes,  by  T.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

ATHENiEUS.     The  Deipnosophists. 

Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A.  With  an 
Appendix  of  Poetical  Fragments.    3  vols. 

ATLAS  of  Classical  Geography,    aa 

large  Coloured  Maps.  Wiu  a  complete 
Index.    Imp.  8vo.    js,  6d, 

BlON.—See  Theocritus. 

CiESAR.     Commentaries    on    the 

Gallic  and  Civil  Wars,  with  the  Supple- 
mentary Books  attributed  to  Hirtius,  in> 
eluding  the  complete  Alexandrian,  African, 
and  Spanish  Wars.    Portrait. 

CATTTLLUSi  Tibnllns,  and  the  Vi|^ 

of  Yenus.  Trans,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphicaJ  Introduction.^  To  which  are 
added.  Metrical  Yersions  ^  by  Lamb, 
Grainger,  and  others.    Frontbpiece. 

CICERO'S  Orations.  Trans,  by  C.  D. 
Yonge,  B.A.    4  vols. 

On  Oratory  and  Orators.    With 

Letters  to  Quintus  and  Brutus.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  MJ^. 

On  the  Natnre  of  the  Oods.  Divi- 
nation, Fate,  Laws,  a  Republic,  Consul- 
ship.   Trans,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B  A. 

— ^  Academics,  De  Finibus,  and  Tuscu- 
lan  Questions.  By  C.  D.  Yonee,  B.A. 
With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philosophers 
flBfBDtioDed  by  Cicero. 


CICERO'S  WoTlsM^^CoHiinutd. 

Offices :    or,    Moral    Duties.  ^  Cato 

Major,  an  £ssay  on  Old  A^e ;  Laelius,  an 
E^ssay  on    Friendship;   Sapio's   I^ream; 
Paradoxes;  Letter  to  Quintus  on  Magis 
trates.    Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  R.  Ed- 
monds.   Portrait,    sr.  6d, 

DEMOSTHENES'  Orations.  Trans., 
with  Notes,  Arguments,  a  ChronolMical 
Abstract,  and  Appendices,  by  C.  Rann 
Kennedy.    5  vols.    (One,  y.6d  ;  four,  5;.) 

DICTIONARY  of  LATIN  and  GRSBK 

8 notations  ;  including  Proverbs,  Maxims, 
[ottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrasies.  With 
the  Quantities  marked,  and  English  Trans- 
lations. With  Index  Yerborum  (6aa  pages). 

•— —  Index  Yerborum  to  the  above,  with  the 
Quantities  and  Accents  marked  (56  pages), 
ump  cloth.     XX. 

DIOGENES  LAERTTUS.    Lives  and 

Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  B.A 

EPICTETUS.     The    Discourses    of. 

With  the  Encheiridion  and  Fragm«its. 
With  Notes,  Life,  and  Yiew  of  his  Pfaile- 
sophy,  by  George  Long,  M.A. 

EURIPIDES.  Trans,  by  T.  A  Buckley, 
B.A.    Portrait.    3  vols. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  In  English 
Prose  by  G.  Burges,  M.A.  With  Metrical 
Yersions  by  Bland,  Bierivale,  and  others. 

GREEK  ROMANCES  of  HeUodoni0| 

Longus,  and  Achilles  Tatius;  viz.t  The 
Adventures  of  Theagenes  and  Chandea ; 
Amoiirs of  Daphnis and  Chloe;  and  Loves 
of  Clitopho  and  Leucippe.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  Rev.  R.  Smith,  M.A 

HELIODORUS.— 6*^^  Greek  Romances, 

HERODOTUS.  Literally  trans,  by  Rer. 
Henry  Cary,  M.A.    Portrait,    y.  6d, 


HESIOD,    CALLIMACHUS, 

Theognis.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Notices  by  Rev.  J.  Banlcs, 
M.A.  Together  with  uie  Metrical  Yer- 
sions of  Hesiod,  by  Elton;  Callimachns, 
by  Tjrtler ;  and  Theognis,  by  Frere. 

HOSIER'S  niad.  In  English  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A.    Portrait. 

—  Odyssey*  Hymns,  Epigrains.  and 
Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  In  English 
Prose,  with  Notes  and  Memoir  by  T.  A. 
Buckley,  B.A 

HORACE.  In  Prose  by  Smart,  with  Notes 
selected  by  T.  A  Buckley,  B.A  Por- 
trait.   3f .  6d, 

JULIAN  THE  EMPEROR.  Containing 
Gregory  Mazianzea's  Two  Invectives  and 
Libanus'  Monody,  with  Julian's  Theos(n)hi- 
cal  Works.  By  tne  Rev.  C.  W.  King^  M.A« 
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TUSTUXf  CORNELIUB  NEP08,  and 

Eutropius.  Trans.  I  with  Notes,  by  Rer. 
J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

JUVENAL;     FERSIUS,     SULFICIA, 

and  Lucikas.  In  Prose,  with  Notes, 
Chrondoffical  Tid>leSj  ArgumentSf  by  L. 
Evans,  M.  A.  To  which  is  added  Uie  Me- 
trical Version  of  Juvenal  and  Persios  by 
Gifford.    Frontispiece. 

UTY.  The  History  of  Rome.  Trans, 
by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.  4  vols.  Portrait. 

LONOUS.  Daphnis  and  Chloe.—Seg  Greek 
Romances. 

LUCAirS  Pharsalia.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley. 

LUCIAN'S  Dlaloffues  of  the  Gods, 

of  the  Sea  Gods^  and  of  the  Dead.  Trans, 
by  Howard  Williams,  M.  A. 

LUCRETIUS.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Biographical  Introduction  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A.  To  which  is  added  the 
Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Good. 

BIARTIAL'S  Epigrams^  complete.  In 
Prose,  with  Verse  Translations  selected 
from  English  Poets,  and  other  sources. 
Dble.  vol.  (670  pages),    js.  6d. 

tlLOBCBJ5S.—Se$  Theocritus. 

OVID'S  Works,  complete.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction.    3  vols. 

PAUSANIAS'  Description  of  Greece. 

Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Index,  by  Rev. 
A  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,    a  vols. 

PHALARIS.    Bentley's  Dissertations 

npon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  Themisto- 
cles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  the  Fables 
of  ^sop.  With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Prof.  W.  Wagner,  Ph.D. 

PINDAR.  In  Prose,  with  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Dawson  W.  Turner.  To- 
gether with  the  Metrical  Version  by  Abra- 
ham Moore.    Portrait. 

PLATO'S  Works.  Trans,  by  Rev.  H. 
Cary,  H.  Davis,  and  G.  Surges.    6  vols. 

——Dialogues.  A  Summary  and  Analysis 
of.  With  Analytical  Index  to  the  Greek 
text  of  modem  editions  and  to  the  above 
translations,  by  A  Day,  LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S  Comedies.  In  Prose,  with 
Notes  by  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A    a  vols. 

/^LINT'S  Natural  History.  Trans., 
1  with  Notes,  by  J.  Bostock,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
V^d  H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.    6  vols. 

PLINY.     The  Letters  of  Pliny  the 

Youncer.  Melmoth's  Translation,  revised, 
with  Notes  and  short  Life,  by  Rev.  F.  C. 
T.  Bosanquet,  M.A. 


PLUTARCH'S  Morals.  Theosophical 
Essays.   Trans,  by  Rev.  C  W.  King,  M.A. 

—  Ethical  Essays.  Trans,  by  Rev. 
A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A. 

—  Lives.    Seepage  7. 

PROPERTIUS,  The  Elegies  of.  With 
Notes,  translated  by  Rev.  P.  J.  F, 
Gantillon,  M.A.,  with  metrical  versions 
of  Select   Elegies   by  Nott   and  Elton. 

QUINTILIAN'S  Institutes  of  Oratory. 
Trans.,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
a  vols. 

SALLUST,  FLORUS,  and  VELLEIUS 

Paterculus.  Trans.,  with  Notes  and  Bio- 
graphical  Notices,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A 

SENECA  DE  BENEFICnS.  Trans- 
lated  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.    3^.  6d. 

SENECA'S  Minor  Essays.  Translated 
by  A.  Stewart,  M.A. 

SOPHOCLES.    The  Tragedies  of.    In 

Prose,  with  Notes,  Arguments,  and  Intro- 
duction.   Portrait. 

/BTRABO'S   Geography.     Trans.,  with 
I     Notes,  by  W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  H.  C 
V    Hamilton.    Copious  Index,  giving  Ancient 
^«mi  Modem  Names.    3  vols. 

SUETONIUS'  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars  and  Lives  of  the  Grammarians. 
The  Translation  of  Thomson,  revised,  with 
Notes,  by  T.  Forester. 

TACITUS.     The  Works  of.     Trans., 

with  Notes,    a  vols. 

TERENCE  and  PHSDRUS.  In  Eng- 
lish Prose,  with  Notes  and  Arguments,  by 
H.  T.  Riley,  B.A.  To  which  is  added 
Smart's  Metrical  Version  of  Phsedrus. 
With  Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS,     BION,    MOSCHUS, 

and  Tyrtaeus.  In  Prose,  with  Notes  and 
Arguments,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks,  M.A.  To 
which  are  appended  the  Metrical  Ver- 
sions of  Chapman.  Portrait  of  Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES.    The  Peloponnesian 

War.  Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  H. 
Dale.    Portrait,    a  vols.    3^.  60,  each. 

TTRTJEUS.— %S'^#  Theocritus. 

VIRGIL.  The  Works  of.  In  Prose, 
with  Notes  by  Davidson.  Revised,  with 
additional  Notes  and  Biographical  Notice, 
by  T.  A.  Buckley,  B.A    Portrait.    3^.  6d. 

XENOPHON'S  Works.  Trans.,  with 
Notes,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
H.  Dale.    Portrait.    In  3  vols. 
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COLLEGIATE    SERIES. 

II  Vols,  at  5 J.  each,    (2/.  151.  per  set,) 


DAITTE.  The  Inferno.  Prose  Trans., 
with  the  Text  of  the  Original  on  the  same 

Xage,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  John 
..  Carlyle,  M.D.    Portrait. 
— —  The  Pnrgatorio.   Prose  Trans.,  with 
the  Original  on  the  same  page,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale. 

DOBREE'S  Adversaria.  (Notes  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics.)  Edited  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wagner,    a  vols. 

DONALDSON  (Dr.)    The  Theatre  of 

the  Greeks.  With  Supplementary  Treatise 
on  the  Language,  Metres,  and  Prosody  of 
the  Greek  Dramatists.  Numerous  Illus- 
trations and  3  Plans.  By  J.  W.  Donald- 
son,  D.D. 

GOETHE'S  Faust.  PartL  German  Text, 
with  Hayward's  Prose  Translation  and 
Notes.  Revised,  with  Introduction  and 
Bibliography,  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Buchheim.  sj. 

KEIGHTLEY'S  (Thomas)  Mytholoflry 

of  Ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  Revised  by 
Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz.    za  Plates. 


HERODOTUS,  Notes  on.    Original 

and  Selected  from  the  best  Commentators. 
By  D.  W.  Turner,  M.A.    Coloured  Map. 

Analysis  and  Summary  oft^with 

a  Synchronistical  Table  of  Events — ^Tables 
of  Weights,  Measures,  Money^  and  Dis- 
tances—  an  Outline  of  the  History  and 
Geography-— and  the  Dates  complete  JGrora 
Gaisford,  Baehr,  &c.    By  J.  T.  Wheeler. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  (The)  In  Greek. 
Giiesbach's  Text,  with  the  Readings  of 
Mill  and  Scholz,  and  Parallel  Rrferences. 
Also  a  Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono- 
logical Tables.  Two  Fac-similes  of  Cvreek 
Manuscripts.    650  pages.    3; .  tiL 

— —  or  bound  up  with  a  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament  (350  paces 
additional,  making  in  all  900^.    5«. 

Ilxe  Lexicon  separately,  af. 

THUGTDIDES.     An    Analyslfl    and 

Summary  of.  With  Chronologicad  TaUe 
of  Events,  &c.,  by  J.  T.  Wheeler. 


SCIENTIFIC   LIBRARY. 

48  Vols,  at  5 J.  each^  excepting  those  marked  otherwise.    (12/.  i^s.  per  set,) 


▲GASSIZ   and  GOULD.    Outline  of 

Comparative  Physiology.  Enlarged  by 
Dr.  Wrieht.  With  Index  and  300  Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 

BO L LEY'S    Manual    of  Technical 

Analysis;  a  Guide  for  the  Testing  Und 
Valuation  of  the  various  Natural  and 
Artificial  Substances  employed  in  the  Arts 
and  Domestic  Economy,  founded  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Bolley.  Edit,  by  Dr.  Paul. 
zoo  Woodcuts. 


BRTOGEWATER  TREATISES. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles)  on  the  Hand ; 

its  Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments,  as 
evincing  Design.  ^  Preceded  by  an  Account 
of  the  Author^  Discoveries  in  the  Nervous 
System  by  A  Shaw.   Ntmierous  Woodcats. 

—  Klrby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

and  Instincts  of  Animals.  With  Notes  by 
T.  Rymer  Jones,    zoo  Woodcuts,    a  vols. 

— —  Buckland's  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy. With  Additions  by  Prof.  Owen, 
Prof  Phillips,  and  R.  Brown.  Menuur  of 
Buckland.  Portrait,  a  vols.  Z51.  Vol.  I. 
Text.  VoL  II.  90  large  plates  with  letter- 
press* 


^RIDOEWATER    TREATISES. 

Continued. 

-—  Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intel- 
lectual Constitution  of  Man.  With  Memoir 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming.    Portrait. 

—  Front's  Treatise  on  Ghemlstryf 

Meteorology,  and  the  Function  of  Diges- 
tion, with  reference  to  Natural  Theok^^. 
Edit,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith,    a  Maps. 

^—  Roeet's  Animal  and  Vegetable 

Physiology.  463  Woodcuts,  a  vols.  6f« 
each. 

— —  Kldd  on  the  Adaptation  of  Ex- 
ternal Nature  to  the  Physical  Conditioti  of 
Man.    3X.  6d, 

CARPENTER'S  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology' 

A  Systematic  View  of  the  Structure,  Ha- 
bits, Instincts,  and  Uses  of  the  principal 
Families  of  the  Animal  Kingdcm,  and  of 
the  chief  Forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Re- 
vised by  W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Namevoiis 
Woedcuts.    a  vols.    6s.  each. 

^—  Mechanical  Philosophy.  Astro* 
nomy,  and  Horology.     A  Popcuar  Eipo- 
••         181  Woodcuts.  ^^ 
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CARPENTER'S  VTorlu^-CoHtimt^d. 

—  Vegetable  PhTiloloflry  and  S^ri- 
tenadc  Botany.  A  complete  Introduction 
to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  Revised  by 
E.  Lankester,  M.D.,  &c  Nnmerous 
Woodcuts.    6s. 


Animal  Physloloflry. 

300  Woodcuts.    6r. 


Revised  Edi- 


on  Colour.     Containing 

dia  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast 
of  Colours,  and  their  Application  to  the 
Arts ;  including  Painting,  Decoration, 
Tapestries,  Carpets,  Mosaics,  Glazing, 
Staining,  Calico  Printing,  Letterpress 
Printing,  Map  Colouring,  Dress,  I^d' 
•cape  and  Flower  Gardening,  &c.  Trans. 
Vy  C  Martel.    Several  Plates. 

—  Widi  an  additional  series  of  x6  Plates 
in  Colours,  js.  6d, 

BRNEMOSER'S  Hl8tor7  of  Maglo. 
Trans,  by  W.  Howitt.  With  an  Appendix 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  authenti* 
cated  Stories  of  Apparitions,  Dreains, 
Second  Sight,  Table-Turning,  and  Spirit- 
Ri4>ping,  &c.    a  vols. 

HOG<ys  (Jabes)  Elements  of  Experi- 
mental and  Natural  Philosophy.  Being 
%n  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study^  of 
Meduutucs,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric, 
Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism. 
400  Woodcuts. 

HXTBIBOIJ>T'S  CoBmoB;  or,  Sketch 
of  a  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6,  B.  H.  Paul,  and 
W.  S.  Dallas,  F.L.S.  Portrait.  5  vols. 
31.  6d.  each,  excepting  vol.  v.,  5;. 

—  Personal  Narrative  of  bis  Travele 

in  America  during  the  years  1799-1804. 
Trans.,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Ross.    3  vols. 

—  Views  of  Natnre ;  or,  Contem- 

^tions  of  the  Sublime  Phenomena  of 
Creation,  with  Scientific  Illustraticms. 
Trans,  by  E.  C.  Ott6. 

HUNT'S  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Science : 

or.  Studies  of  the  Physical  Phenomena  of 
Nature.  By  Robert  Hunt,  Professor  at 
the  School  of  Mines. 

JOYCE'S    Soientiflo    Dialogues.     A 

Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  For  Schools  and  Young  People. 
Numerous  Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S  Stadenf  s  Hand- 
book  of  Phjrsical    Geology.     By  A.    J. 
Jukes-BroMme^  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
JSttgland.    With  numerous  IMagrams  and 
Ilhutrathns,  6s, 


JUKES-BROWNE'S  Works.— O;//. 

The   Stadent's     Handbook    of 

Historical  Geology.  By  A.  J.  Tukes- 
Brown,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  of  the  Geol<^cal 
Survey  of  England  and  Wales.  With 
numerous  Diagrams  and  Illustrations.    6s, 

The    Building    of   the    British 

Islands.  A  Study  in  Geographical  Evola* 
tion.  By  A  J.  Jukes-Browne,  F.G.S. 
7s.  6d. 

KNIGHT'S  (Charles)  Knowledge  is 
Power.  A  Popular  Manual  of  Political 
Economy. 


Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  a  Grammar  of  Astrology  and  Tables 
for  calculating  Nativities,  by  2^kiel. 


MANTEIJ.'8   (Dr.)    Geological    

ctursions  through  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
along  the  Dorset  Coast.  Numerous  Wood* 
cuts  and  Geological  Map. 

PetrlflEictions  and  their  Teach- 
ings. Handbook  to  the  Organic  Remains 
in  the  British  Museum.  Numerous  Wood* 
cuts.    6s. 

Wonders   of    Geology ;    or|    a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  Geological  Pheno- 
mena. A  coloured  Geological  Map  xA 
England,  Plates,  and  200  Woodcuts,  t 
vols.  -js.  6d,  each. 

SCHOUW'S  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man. 

Popular  Pictures  of  Nature.  And  Ko* 
bell's  Sketches  firom  the  Mineral  Kingdom. 
Trans,  bv  A.  Henfrey,  F.R.S.  Cokmred 
Map  of  tne  Geography  of  Plants. 

SMITH'S  (Pye)  Geology  and  Scrip- 
ture ;  or,  the  Relation  between  the  Scriptures 
and  Geological  Science.    With  Memoir. 

STANLEY'S  Classified  Synopsis  of 

the  Principal  Painters  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools,  including  an  Account  of 
some  of  the  early  (German  Masters.  By 
George  Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S  Chess  Works. —  ^^/ 
page  2x. 

STOCKHARDT'S     Experimental 

Chemistry.^  A  Handbook  for  the  Study 
of  the  Science  by  simple  Experiments. 
Edit  by  C.  W.  Heaton,  F.C.S.  Nu* 
merous  Woodcuts. 

URE'S  (Dr.  A.)  Cotton  Mannfkietnre 
of  Great  Britain.  S3rstematically  investi* 
gated  ;  with  an  introductory  View  of  its 
Comparative  State  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Revised  by  P.  L.  Sinunonds.  150  Illns- 
trations.    a  vols. 

_  Philosophy   of  Mannf!aotnreS| 

or  an  Exposition  of  the  Scientific,  Moral, 
and  Commercial  Economy  of  the  Factory 
System  of  Great  Britain.  Revised  by 
P.  L.  Simmonds.  Numerous  Figures, 
ttoo  yagies.    IS.  64. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY. 
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ECONOMICS  AND   FINANCE. 

GIItBART'S  Hlstorji  Principles,  and  Practice  of  Banking.    Revised  to  x88x  hf 
A.  S.  Michie,  of  the  Rojral  Bank  of  Scotland.    Portnut  of  Gilbaxt.    a  vols.    xof. 

RICARDO  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.    Edited 
by  E.  C.  K.  Gonner,  M.A.,  Lecturer,  University  College,  Liverpool.     5*. 

SMITH  (Adam).     The  Wealth   of  Nations.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of.    Edited  by  E.  Belfort  Bax.    2  vols.     7*. 


REFERENCE   LIBRARY. 

32  Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    (8/.  3J./<?r  set,) 


BLAIR'S  Chronological  Tables. 
Comprehending  the  Chronology  and  His- 
tory  of  the  World,  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Russian  Treaty  of  Peace,  April  1856. 
By  J.  W.  Rosse.    800  pages,    zor. 

Index   of  Dates.     Comprehending 

the  principal  Facts  in  the  Chronology  and 
History  of  the  World,  from  the  EarUest  to 
the  Present,  alphabetically  arranged ;  being 
a  complete  Index  to  the  foregoing.  By 
J.  W.  Rosse.    a  vols.  ss.  each. 

BOHN'S   Dictionary  of  Quotations 

from  the  English  Poets.  4th  and  cheaper 
Edition.    6s. 

BOND'S  Handy-book  of  Rules  and 

Tables  for  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Chris- 
tian Era.    4th  Edition.    5^ . 

BUCHANAN'S  Dictionar7  of  Science 

and  Technical  Terms  used  m  Philosophy, 
Literature,  Professions,  Commerce,  Arts, 
and  Trades.  B^  W.  H.  Buchanan,  with 
Supplement.  Edited  by  Jas.  A.  Smith.  6x. 

CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS.     A 

Select  Collection  of  Epitaphs,  with  Essay 
on  Epita|)hs  and  Observations  on  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities.  By  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.    s*. 

CLARK'S  (Hugh)  Introduction  to 
Heraldry.  Revised  by  J.  R.  Planch6.  51. 
950  Illustrations. 

^—  With  the  lUustrations  coloured^  xsx. 
COINS,  Manual  ot,—See  ffumpkntyt. 

COOPER'S  Biographical  Dictionary, 

Containing  concise  notice^  of  upwards  of 
15,000  eminent  persons  of  all  ages  and 
countries.     2  vols.    5s.  each. 

DATES,  Index  of.— vS'^r  Blair' 

DICTIONARY  of  Obsolete  and  Pro- 
vincial English.  Containing  Words  from 
English  Writers  previous  to  the  zgth 
Century.  By  Thomas  Wright,  M.A, 
F.S.A.,  &c.    a  vols,  ss,  each. 


EPIGRAMMATISTS  (The).  A  Selec- 
tion from  the  Epigrammatic  Literature  •£ 
Ancient,  Mediasv^,  and  Modem  Times. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  Observations, 
Illustrations,  an  Ajppendix  on  Works  coo- 
nected  with  Epigrammatic  Literature, 
by  Rev.  H.  Dodd,  M.A.    6*. 

GAMES,  Handbook  of.  Edited  by 
Henry  G.  Bohn.  Numerous  DiagramSk 
5X.     (See  ahoJ>age  21.) 

HENFREY'S  Guide  to  EngUsll 
Coins.  Revised  Edition,  by  C.  F.  Keaiy. 
M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  an  Historical  Intro^ 
duction.    6x. 

HUMPHREYS'    Coin    Collectors^ 

Manual.  An  Historical  Account  of  the 
Progress  of  Coinage  from  the  Earliest 
Time,  by  H.  N.  Humphreys.  140  Illus- 
trations,   a  vols.  5J.  each. 

LOWNDES'  Bibliographer's  Manual 

of  English  Literature.  Containing  an  Ac- 
count of  Rare  and  Curious  Books  pub- 
lished in  or  relating  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  from  the  Invention  of  Pdbiting, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Prices, 
by  W.  T.  Lowndes.  Revised  Edition  by 
H.  G.  Bohn.  6  vols,  cloth,  5;.  each,  or  in 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  a/,  zr. 

MEDICINE,  Handbook  of  DomesttOi 

Popularly  Arranged.  By  Dr.  H.  Davies. 
700  pages.    5x. 

NOTED      NAMES      OF      FICTION. 

Dictionary  of.  Including  also  Familiar 
Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Emi> 
nent  Men,  &c.  By  W.  A.Wheeler,  M.A  5*. 

POLITICAL     CYCLOPAEDIA.      A 

Dictionary  of  Political,  Constitutional, 
Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge ; 
forming  a  Work  of  Reference  on  subjects 
of  Civil  Administration,  Political  EcooQaBy. 
Finance,  Commerce,  Laws,  and  Soctal 
Relations.    4  vds.  3f  .  fid.  each. 


BOHirS  LIBRARIES. 


FBOVERBS,  Handbook  of.  Coo- 
^^ining  an  entire  Remiblication  of  Rajr's 
Callection,  with  Additions  from  Foreign 
Languages  and  SayingSi  Sentences, 
Maxims,  and  Phrases.    51. 

—  A  Polyglot  of  Forel8:n.  Com- 
prising French,  Italian,  German,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Danish.  With 
iSiglish  Translations.    $«. 
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8TNONTM8  and   ANTONYMS;  or. 

Kindred  Words  and  their  Opposites,  Col* 
lected  and  Contrasted  by  Yen.  C.  J. 
Smith,  M.A.    5«. 

WRIGHT  (Th.)— iS'M  Dtctionary, 


NOVELISTS'    LIBRARY. 

13  Volumes  at  3^.  6d,  each,  excepting  those  marked  otherwise,   (2/.  8 J.  6d,per  set) 


BJORNSON'S  Ame  and  the  Fifllier 
Lassie.  Translated  from  the  Norse  with 
an  Introduction  by  W.  H.  Low,  M.A. 


BURNET'S    Evelina 


tURNET'S  Evelina;  or,  a  Young 
Lad^s  Entrance  into  the  World.  By  F. 
Bnmey  (Mrae.  D'ArUay).  With  Intro- 
dnction  and  Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis,  Authcnr 
of '  Sylvestra,'  &c. 


—   Cecilia.      With 
Notes  by  A.  R.  Ellis. 


Introduction    and 
2  vols. 


DE    STAEL.      Corlnne   or    Italy. 

By  Madame   de    Stael.^     Trsinslated   by 
Emily  Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver. 


Trans. 


Egryptlan  Princess, 
by  Emma  Buchheim. 


FIELDING'S  Joseph  Andrews  and 

his  Friend  Mr.  Abraham  Adams.  With 
Roscoe's  Biography.  CruikshanKs  Ilius- 
irations. 

—  Amelia.     Roscoe's  Edition,  revised. 

Cruikshank's  Illustrations.    5«. 
•^—  History  of  Tom  Jones,  a  Fonnd- 

ling.  Roscoe's  Edition.  CruikshanJ^s 
Illustrations,    a  vols. 

OROSSFS    Marco    VlscontL     Trans. 
by  A.  F.  D. 

MANZONI.     The  Betrothed : 

a    Translation   of    '  I    Promessi 
Numerous  Woodcuts,    i  vol.    sr. 

8TOWE  (Mrs.  H.  B.)     Uncle 
Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly, 
page  Illustrations. 


being 
SposiT 


Tom's 

8fuU- 


ARTISTS'   LIBRARY. 

Volumes  at  Various  Prices.    (2/.  &r.  6d,  per  set.) 


BELL  (Sir  Charles).    The  Anatomy 

and  Pnilosophy  of  Expression,  as  Con- 
nected with  the  Fine  Arts.  ss.  Illustrated. 

DEMMIN.     EOstory  of  Arms  and 

Armour  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 
Auguste  Demmin.  Trans,  by  C.  Cf. 
BUuJc,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper,  S.  K. 
Museum,    xgoo  Illustrations,    js.  6d, 

FAIRHOLT'S  Costrmie  In  England. 

Third  Edition.    Enlarged  and  Revised  by 
the  Hon.  H.  A.  DUlon,  F.S.A.     With 
more  than  700  Engravings,     a  vols.  jx. 
each. 
Vol.  I.  History.    VoL  II.  Glossary. 

FLAXMAN.   Lectnres  on  Scnlptnre. 

With  Three  Addresses  to  the  R.A.  by  Sir 
R.  Westmacott,  R.A.,  and  Memou:  of 
Fhuaoan,    Portrait  aad  53  Plates.    6*. 


HEATON'S    Concise    History    of 

Paintinc:.  New  Edition,  revbed  by 
W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.    5;. 

LECTURES    ON    PAINTINa    by   the 

Royal  Academicians,  Barry,  Opie,  Fuseli. 
With  Introductory  Essay  and  Motes  by 
R.  Womum.    Portrait  of  Fuseli.    5; . 

LEONARDO   DA  YINCF8  Treatise 

on  Painting.  Trans,  by  J.  F.  Rizaud,  R.  A. 
With  a  Life  and  an  Account  of  his  Works 
by  J.  W.  Brown.  Numerous  Plates,   sx. 

FLANCHE'S  History  of  British 
Costume,  from  the  Earliest  Time  to  the 
xoth  Century.  By  J.  R.  Planch^  400 
Illustratioiia.    5*. 
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LIBRARY    OF    SPORTS    AND    GAMES. 

14  Volumes  at  3J.  6d,  and  ^s,  each.    (2I.  iSs,  per  set,) 


BOHN'S    Handbooks    of    Athletic 

Sports.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  In 
8  vols.    35.  td.  each. 

Vol.  I.~Cricket,  by  Hon.  and  Rev.  E. 
Lyttelton ;  Lawn  Tennis,  by  H.  W.  W. 
Wilberforce ;  Tennis,  Rackets,  and  Fives, 
by  Julian  Marshall,  Major  Spens,  and  J.  A. 
Tait ;  Golf,  by  W.  T.  Linskill ;  Hockey, 
by  F.  S.  Creswell. 

Vol.  II.— Rowing  and  Sculling,  by  W. 
B.  Woodgate  ;  Sailing,  by  E.F.  Knight ; 
Swimming,  by  M.  and  J.  R.  Cobbett. 

Vol.  III.— Boxing,  by  R.  G.  AUanson- 
Winn ;  Single  Stick  and  Sword  Exercise, 
by  R.  G.  AUanson-Winn  and  C.  Phillipps- 
Wolley  ;  Wrestling,  by  Walter  Armstrong  f 
Fencing,  by  H.  A.  Colmore  Dunn. 

Vol.  IV.— Rugby  Football,  by  Harry 
Vassall  ;  Association  Football,  by  C.  W. 
Alcock ;  Baseball,  by  Newton  Crane ; 
Rounders,  Field  Ball,  Bowls,  Quoits,  Curl- 
ing, Skittles,  &c.,  by  J.  M.  Walker,  M.A., 
and  C.  C.  Mott. 

Vol.  v.— Cycling  and  Athletics,  by  H.  H. 
Griffin  ;  Skating,  by  Douglas  Adams. 

Vol.  VI. — Practical  Horsemanship,  in- 
cluding Riding  for  Ladies.  By  W.  A. 
Kerr,  V.C. 

Vol.  VII. — Driving,  and  Stable  Manage- 
ment.    By  W.  A.  Kerr,  V.C.   [Preparing. 

Vol.VIIL— Gymnastics,  by  A.  F.Jenkin; 
Clubs  and  Dumb-bells,  by  G.  T.  B.  Cobbett 
and  A.  F.  Jenkin.  [/«  ih*  press. 

BOHN'S  Handbooks  of  Games.    New 

Edition,  entirely  rewritten.     2  volumes. 
3^ .  6d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Table  Games. 

Contents :— Billiards,  with  Pool,  Pyra- 
mids, and  Snooker,  by  Major-Gen.  A.  W. 
Drayson,  F.R.A.S.,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  J.  Peall— Bagatelle,  by  'Berkeley'- 


Chess,  by  R.  F.  Green — Draughts,  Back' 
gammon.  Dominoes,  Solitaire,  Reverst, 
Go  Bang,  Rouge  et  noir.  Roulette,  E.O., 
Hazard,  Faro,  by  '  Berkeley.* 

Vol.  II.  Card  Games. 

Contents :— Whist,  by  Dr.  William  Pole, 
F.R.S.,  Author  of  'The  PhUosophy  of 
Whist,  &c.*— Solo  Whist,  by  R.  F.  Green ; 
Piquet,  Ecart6,  Euchre,  B6zique,  and 
Cribbaf  e,  by  *  Berkeley ; '  Poker,  Loo, 
Vingt-et-un,  Napoleon,  Newmarket,  Rouge 
et  Noir,  Pope  Joan,  Speculation,  &c.  &c., 
by  Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS  CONGRESS  of  1862.  A  col- 
lection of  the  games  played.  Edited  by 
J.  LOwenthal.    New  edition,  ss. 

MORPHY'S  Games  of  Chess,  belns 

the  Matches  and  best  Games  played  by  the 
American  Champion,  with  explanatory  and 
analytical  Notes  by  J.  LOwenthal.  With 
short  Memoir  and  Portrait  of  Morphy.    5; . 

STAUNTON'S  Chess-Player's  Hand- 
book. A  Popular  and  Scientific  Intro- 
duction to  the  Game,  with  numerous  Dia- 
grams.   5'* 

-—  Chess  Praxis.  A  Supplement  to  the 
Chess-player's  Handbook.  Containing  the 
most  important  modem  Improvements  in 
the  Oi)enings ;  Code  of  Chess  Laws  ;  and 
a  Selection  of  Morphy's  Games.  Annotated. 
636  pages.    Diagrams.    55^. 

Chess-Player's    Companion. 

Comimsing  a  Treatise  on  Odds,  CoUecdoQ 
qS  Match  Games,  including  the  French 
Match  with  M.  St.  Amant,  and  a  Selection 
of  Original  Problems.  Diagrams  and  O^ 
loured  Frontispiece.    51. 

—  Chess    Tournament    of    1881. 

A  Collection  of  Games  played  atthis  ode- 
brated  assemblage.  With  Introdnctioa 
and  Notes.    Numerous  Diagrams.    5£. 
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BOHN'S  CHEAP  SERIES. 

Price  IS.  each, 

A  Series  of  Complete  Stories  or  Essays y  mostly  reprinted  from   Vols,  in 

Bohn^s  Libraries^  and  neatly  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover y  with 

cttt  edges,  suitable  for  Railway  Reading, 


ASCHAM  (Rogrer). 
By  Professor  Mayor. 


ScholenifUEiter. 


CARPENTER  (Dr.  W.  B.).  Physi- 
ology of  Temperance  and  Total  Abstinence. 

EMERSON.    England  and  English 

Characteristics.  Lectures  on  the  Race, 
Ability,  Manners,  Truth,  Character, 
Wealth,  Religion.  &c.  &c. 

—  Nature :  An  Essay.  To  which  arc 
added  Orations,  Lectures,  and  Addresses. 

Representative  Men :  Seven  Lec- 
tures on  Plato  J  Sweden  borg,  Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare,  Napoleon,  and 
Goethe. 

—  Twenty  Essayv  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. 

—  The  Conduct  of  Life. 

FRANKLIN  (Benjamin).  Autobio- 
graphy.   Edited  by  J.  Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE  (Nathaniel).  Twice- 
told  Tales.    Two  Vols. 

—  Snow  Image,  and  Other  Tales. 

—  Scarlet  Letter. 

—  House  with  the  Seven  Gkibles. 

the    Marble 


—  Transformation ; 

Fawn.    Two  Parts. 


or 


HAZLITT  (W.).    Table-talk:  Essays 
on  Men  and  Manners.    Three  Parts. 

—  Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on  Books, 
Men,  and  Things.    Three  Parts. 

— —  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic 
Writers. 

—  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets. 

— •  Lectures  on  the  Characters  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays. 

— -  Lectures  on  the  Literature  of 

Ihe  A^e  of  Elizabeth,  chiefly  Dramatic. 


IRVING    CW'ashington).     Lives    cf 

Successors  of  Mohammed. 

Life  of  Gtoldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Conquests     of    Granada     and 

Spain.    Two  Parts. 

Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus. 

Two  Parts. 

Companions  of  Columbus :  Their 

Voyages  and  Discoveries. 

— ;•  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonne- 
ville in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's  History  of  New^ 

York,  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty. 

Tales  of  the  Alhambra. 

Conquest  of  Florida  under  Her- 
nando de  Soto. 

Abbotsford  &  Newstead  Abbey. 

Salmagundi  ;  or,  The  Whim-Whams 

and  Opinions  of  Launcelot  Langstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  The  Hu- 
mourists. 

^  Astoria ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  an  Enter- 
prise beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Wolfert's  Roost,  and  other  Tales. 

LAMB  (Charles).    Essays   of  Ella. 

With  a  Portrait. 

Last  Essays  of  EUa. 

Eliana.    With  Memoir. 


MARRYAT  (Captain). 

the  Three  Cutters.     With 
the  Author. 


Pirate  and 

a  Memoir  of 


Bohn's  Select  Li^i^^  ^  Standard  Works. 

Price  IX.  in  paper  covers,  an3"T\,  .    ^^oth. 

1.  Bacon's  Essays.    With  Introduction  and  Nv^. 

2.  Lessing's  Laokoon.    Beasle/s  Translation,  reV  ^^  ^ith  Intro- 

duction, Notes,  &c.,  by  Edward  Bell,  M.A.    With  Frontispiece.'   ' 

3.  Dante's  Inferno.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  i\.  F.  Cary. 

4.  Goethe's  Faust.    Part  I.    Translated,  with   Introduction,  by 

Anna  Swanwick.  ^ 

5.  Goethe's  Boyhood.    Being    Part    I.    of   the   Autobiography 

Translated  by  J.  Oxenford. 

6.  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  and  The  Maid  of  Orleans.  Trans- 

lated by  J.  Mellish  and  Anna  Swanwick. 

7.  The  Queen's  English.    By  the  late  Dean  Alford. 

8.  Life  and  Labours  of  the  late  Thomas  Brassey.     By  Sir 

A.  Helps,  K.C.B. 

9.  Plato's  Dialogues:  The  Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With  Introductions. 

10.  MoLifeRE's  Plays  :  The  Miser — Tartuffe*— The  Shopkeeper  turned 
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